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EDITORS’  PREFACE 

THERE  are  now  before  the  public  man y  Commentaries, 
written  by  British  and  American  divines,  of  a  popular 
or  homiletical  character.  The  Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools ,  the  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes  and  Private  Students , 
The  Speaker’s  Commentary ,  The  Popular  Commentary  (S chaff), 
The  Expositor’ s  Bible ,  and  other  similar  series,  have  their 
special  place  and  importance.  But  they  do  not  enter  into  the 
field  of  Critical  Biblical  scholarship  occupied  by  such  series  of 
Commentaries  as  the  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches  Handbuch  zum 
A.  T ;  De  Wette’s  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches  Handbuch  zum 
JSf.  T. ;  Meyer’s  Kritisch-exegetischer  Kommentar ;  Keil  and 
Delitzsch’s  Biblischer  Commentar  iiber  das  A.  T ;  Lange’s 
Theologisch-homiletisches  Bibelwerk ;  Nowack’s  Handkommentar 
zum  A.  T  ;  Holtzmann’s  Handkommentar  zum  N.  T.  Several 
of  these  have  been  translated,  edited,  and  in  some  cases  enlarged 
and  adapted,  for  the  English-speaking  public ;  others  are  in 
process  of  translation.  But  no  corresponding  series  by  British 
or  American  divines  has  hitherto  been  produced.  The  way  has 
been  prepared  by  special  Commentaries  by  Cheyne,  Ellicott, 
Kalisch,  Lightfoot,  Perowne,  Westcott,  and  others  \  and  the 
time  has  come,  in  the  judgment  of  the  projectors  of  this  enter¬ 
prise,  when  it  is  practicable  to  combine  British  and  American 
scholars  in  the  production  of  a  critical,  comprehensive 
Commentary  that  will  be  abreast  of  modern  biblical  scholarship, 
and  in  a  measure  lead  its  van. 
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Messrs.  Charles  Sprjbfi&’s  Sons  of  New  York,  and  Messrs* 
T.  &  T.  Clark  of  Edinburgh,  propose  to  publish  such  a  series 
of  Commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  under  the 
editorship  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  in  America,  and 
of  Prof.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D  Litt.,  for  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.,  for  the  New  Testament,  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  Commentaries  will  be  international  and  intcr-oonfessional, 
and  will  be  free  from  polemical  and  ecclesiastical  bias.  They 
will  be  based  upon  a  thorough  critical  study  of  the  original  texts 
of  the  Bible,  and  upon  critical  methods  of  interpretation.  They 
are  designed  chiefly  for  students  and  clergymen,  and  will  be 
written  in  a  compact  style.  Each  book  will  be  preceded  by  an 
Introduction,  stating  the  results  of  criticism  upon  it,  and  discuss¬ 
ing  impartially  the  questions  still  remaining  open.  The  details 
of  criticism  will  appear  in  their  proper  place  in  the  body  of  the 
Commentary.  Each  section  of  the  Text  will  be  introduced 
with  a  paraphrase,  or  summary  of  contents.  Technical  details 
of  textual  and  philological  criticism  will,  as  a  rule,  be  kept 
distinct  from  matter  of  a  more  general  character ;  and  in  the 
Old  Testament  the  exegetical  notes  will  be  arranged,  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  be  serviceable  to  students  not  acquainted  with 
Hebrew.  The  History  of  Interpretation  of  the  Books  will  be 
dealt  with,  when  necessary,  in  the  Introductions,  with  critical 
notices  of  the  most  important  literature  of  the  subject.  Historical 
and  Archaeological  questions,  as  well  as  questions  of  Biblical 
Theology,  are  included  in  the  plan  of  the  Commentaries,  but 
not  Practical  or  Homiletical  Exegesis.  The  Volumes  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  uniform  senes. 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  VOLUMES  AND  AUTHORS 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

GENESIS.  The  Rev.  John  Skinner,  D  D  ,  Principal  and  Professor  of 
Old  Testament  Language  and  Literature,  College  of  Presbyterian  Church 
of  England,  Cambridge,  England.  [ Now  Ready. 

exoDUS.  The  Rev.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

LEVITICUS.  J.  F  STENNING,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

NUMBERS.  The  Rev  G.  Buchanan  Gray,  D  D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford-  [Now  Ready 

DEUTERONOMY.  The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D  D.,  D.Litt.,  Regius  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford.  [ Now  Ready 

JOSHUA.  The  Rev.  George  Adam  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen. 

JUDGES.  The  Rev.  George  Moore,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Theol¬ 
ogy,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  [Now  Ready . 

SAMUEL.  The  Rev.  H.  P.  Smith,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Literature  and  History  of  Religion,  Meadville,  Pa.  [Now  Ready. 

KINGS.  The  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  D.Litt,  LL.D.,  President 
and  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Languages,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City. 

CHRONICLES.  The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  [Now  Ready. 

EZRA  AND  NEHEMIAH.  The  Rev.  L.  W.  Batten,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Old  Testament  Literature,  General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City. 

PSALMS.  The  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  D  Litt.,  Graduate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Symbolics,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  [2  vols,  Now  Ready 

PROVERBS.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Toy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Harvard  Univewtty,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  [Now  Ready. 

JOB.  The  Rev,  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D.Litt.  v  Regius  Professor  of  He¬ 
brew,  Ottfoad. 
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ISAIAH*  Chaps.  I-XXXIX.  The  Rev.  G  Buchanan  Gray,  D  D  ,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hebrew,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  [In  Press . 

ISAIAH.  Chaps  XL-LXVI.  The  Rev.  A.  S.  Peake,  M  A  ,  D  D  ,  Dean 
of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  the  Victoria  University  and  Professor  of  Bib¬ 
lical  Exegesis  m  the  University  of  Manchester,  England. 

JEREMIAH.  The  Rev.  A.  F  Kirkpatrick,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely,  sometime 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Cambridge,  England. 

EZEKIEL.  The  Rev.  G  A.  Cooke,  M  A.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpre¬ 
tation  of  Holy  Scripture,  University  of  Oxfoid,  and  the  Rev.  Charlfs  F. 
Burney,  D.Litt.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Hebrew,  St.  John’s  College, 
Oxford. 

DANIEL.  The  Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  Ph  D  ,  DD,  sometime  Professor 
of  Hebiew,  P  E,  Divimt}  School,  Philadelphia,  nowReetoi  of  St.  MuhaePs 
Church,  New  York  City. 

AMOS  AND  HOSEA.  W.  R  Harper,  Ph  D  ,  LL.D  ,  sometime  President 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  [Now  Ready . 

MICAH  TO  HAGGAI.  Prof.  John  P.  Smith,  University  of  Chicago; 
W  Hayes  Ward,  D  D.,  LL  D.,  Editor  of  The  Independent ,  New  York; 
Prof  Julius  A.  Bewer,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  and 
Prof.  H  G.  Mitchell,  D.D.,  Boston  University.  [In  Press . 

ZECHARIAH  TO  JONAH.  Prof.  H  G.  MlTCHFLL,  D.D.,  Prof.  Tohn  P. 
Smith  and  Prof,  J  A.  Bewer.  [In  Press. 

ESTHER.  The  Rev.  L  B.  Paton,  Ph.I).,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Hart¬ 
ford  Theological  Seminary.  [Plow  Ready 

ECCLESIASTES.  Prof  George  A.  BartuN,  Ph.D  ,  Piofessor  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  Literature,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pa.  [  Now  Ready 


RUTH,  SONG  OF  SONGS  AND  LAMENTATIONS.  Rev. ClIARLKs A. 
Briggs,  DD,  D  Litt ,  Giaduate  Piofewir  of  Theological  Enoydoptedia 
md  Symbolics,  Union  Theological  Seminal y,  New  York. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

ST.  MATTHEW.  The  Rev  Willoughby  C  Alien,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  in  Theology  and  Hebrew,  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  [Now  Ready. 

ST.  MARK.  Rev  E  P  Gould,  D.D  ,  sometime  Professor  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Literature,  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia,  [Ntnv  Ready. 


ST.  LUKE.  The  Rev  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.,  sometime  Master  of 
University  College,  Durham.  [Now  Ready. 
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ST.  JOHN.  The  Very  Rev.  John  Henry  Bernard,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick’s  and  Lecturer  in  Divinity,  University  of  Dublin. 

HARMONY  OF  THE  GOSPELS.  The  Rev  William  Sanday,  D.D., 
LL  D  ,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  Oxford,  ana  the  Rev  Wil¬ 
loughby  C  Allen,  M  A  ,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Divinity  and  Hebrew, 
Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

ACTS.  The  Rev  C.  H  Turner,  D  D.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Bate,  M.A  ,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  London 

ROMANS.  The  Rev.  William  Sanday,  D  D.,  LL  D  ,  Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev. 
A.  C.  IIeadlam,  M.A.,  D  D.,  Principal  of  King’s  College,  London 

[Now  Ready. 

I.  CORINTHIANS.  The  Right  Rev.  Arch  Robertson,  D.D.,  LLD., 

Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D  D.,  late  Master  of 
University  College,  Durham.  [Now  Ready. 

II.  CORINTHIANS.  The  Rev.  Dawson  Walker,  D.D.,  Theological 
Tutor  in  the  University  of  Durham. 

GALATIANS.  The  Rev.  Ernest  D.  Burton.  D.D.,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Literature,  University  of  Chicago. 

EPHESIANS  AND  COLOSSIANS.  The  Rev.  T.  K.  ABBOTT,  B.D  , 
D  Litt.,  sometime  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
now  Librarian  of  the  same.  [Now  Ready. 

PH  I  LIPPI  AN  S  AND  PHILEMON.  The  Rev.  Marvin  R  Vincent, 

D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City.  [Now  Ready. 

TH  ESSALONIANS.  The  Rev.  James  E.  Frame,  M.A.,  Professor  of 

Biblical  Theology,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES.  The  Rev.  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden 
of  Keble  College  and  Professor  of  Exegesis,  Oxford. 

HEBREWS.  The  Rev.  James  Moffatt,  D.D.,  Minister  United  Free 
Church,  Broughty  Ferry,  Scotland. 

ST.  JAMES.  The  Rev.  James  H.  Ropes,  D.D  ,  Bussey  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Criticism  in  Harvard  University. 

PETER  AND  JUDE.  The  Rev.  Charles  Bigg,  D.D.,  sometime  Regius 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

[Now  Ready. 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  JOHN.  The  Rev.  E  A.  BROOKE,  B.D.,  Fellow 
and  Divinity  Lecturer  in  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 

REVELATION.  The  Rev.  Robert  H.  Charles,  M.A.,  D.D  ,  sometime 
Professor  of  Biblical  Greek  m  the  University  of  Dublin. 
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PREFACE 


- 1 - 

MORE  than  fourteen  years  ago  I  promised  to  Dr.  Plummer, 
Editor  of  the  “  International  Critical  Commentary,”  an 
edition  of  this  Epistle,  of  which  I  had  the  detailed 
knowledge  gained  by  some  years  of  teaching.  Almost 
immediately,  however,  a  change  of  work  imposed  upon  me 
new  duties  in  the  course  of  which  my  predominant 
interests  were  claimed,  in  part  by  administrative  work 
which  curtailed  opportunities  for  study  or  writing,  in  part 
by  studies  other  than  exegetical. 

I  had  hoped  that  in  my  present  position  this  diversion 
of  time  and  attention  would  prove  less  exacting ;  but  the 
very  opposite  has  been  the  case.  Accordingly  my  task  in 
preparing  for  publication  the  work  of  past  years  upon  the 
Epistle  has  suffered  from  sad  lack  of  continuity,  and  has 
not,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sections,  been  carried 
beyond  its  earlier  chapters. 

That  the  Commentary  appears,  when  it  does  and  as  it 
does,  is  due  to  the  extraordinary  kindness  of  my  old 
friend,  tutor  at  Oxford,  and  colleague  at  Durham,  Dr. 
Plummer.  His  generous  patience  as  Editor  is  beyond  any 
recognition  I  can  express :  he  has,  moreover,  supplied  my 
shortcomings  by  taking  upon  his  shoulders  the  greater 
part  of  the  work.  Of  the  Introduction,  also,  he  has  written 
important  sections ;  the  Index  is  entirely  his  work. 

While,  however,  a  reader  versed  in  documentary 
criticism  may  be  tempted  to  assign  each  nuance  to  its 
several  source,  we  desire  each  to  accept  general  responsi- 
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bility  as  contributors,  while  to  Dr.  Plummer  falls  that  of 
Editor  and,  I  may  add,  the  main  share  of  whatever  merit 
the  volume  may  possess. 

It  is  hoped  that  amidst  the  exceptional  number  ot 
excellent  commentaries  which  the  importance  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  has  called  forth,  the  present 
volume  may  yet,  with  God’s  blessing,  have  a  usefulness 
of  its  own  to  students  of  St  Paul 

Exeter, 

Conversion  of  St  Paul) 

1911. 
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INTRODUCTION 


§  I.  Corinth. 

What  we  know  from  other  sources  respecting  Corinth  in  St 
Paul’s  day  harmonizes  well  with  the  impression  which  we  receive 
from  i  Corinthians.  The  extinction  of  the  totius  Graeciae  lumen , 
as  Cicero  {Pro  lege  ManiL  5)  calls  the  old  Greek  city  of  Corinth, 
by  the  Roman  consul  L.  Mummius  Achaicus,  146  b.c.,  was  only 
temporary.  Exactly  a  century  later  Julius  Caesar  founded  a 
new  city  on  the  old  site  as  Colonia  Julia  Corinthus  *  The  re¬ 
building  was  a  measure  of  military  precaution,  and  little  was 
done  to  show  that  there  was  any  wish  to  revive  the  glories  of 
Greece  (Finlay,  Greece  u?ider  the  Romans ,  p.  67).  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  new  city  were  not  Greeks  but  Italians,  Caesar’s 
veterans  and  freedmen.  The  descendants  of  the  inhabitants 
who  had  survived  the  destruction  of  the  old  city  did  not  return 
to  the  home  of  their  parents,  and  Greeks  generally  were  for  a 
time  somewhat  shy  of  taking  up  their  abode  in  the  new  city. 
Plutarch,  who  was  still  a  boy  when  St  Paul  was  in  Greece,  seems 
hardly  to  have  regarded  the  new  Corinth  as  a  Greek  town. 
Festus  says  that  the  colonists  were  called  Corinthienses ,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  the  old  Corinthii.  But  such  distinctions  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  maintained.  By  the  time  that  St  Paul 
visited  the  city  there  were  plenty  of  Greeks  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  the  current  language  was  in  the  main  Greek,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  first  Italian  colonists  had  become  to  a  large 
extent  Hellenized. 

The  mercantile  prosperity,  which  had  won  for  the  old  city 
such  epithets  as  (Horn.  II.  ii.  570 ;  Pind.  Fragg.  87,  244), 

tvSaCfxwv  (Hdt.  iii.  52),  and  oA./?ia  (Pind.  Ol.  xiii.  4;  Thuc.  i.  13), 
and  which  during  the  century  of  desolation  had  in  some  degree 
passed  to  Delos,  was  quickly  recovered  by  the  new  city,  because 
it  was  the  result  of  an  extraordinarily  advantageous  position,  which 
remained  unchanged.  Corinth,  both  old  and  new,  was  situated 

*  Other  titles  found  on  coins  and  in  inscriptions  are  Lausjuli  Connthus 
and  Colonia  Julia  Corinthus  Augusta. 
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on  the  ‘bridge’  or  causeway  between  two  seas;  ttovtov  yi^vp 
aKajitavTOs  (Pind.  Nenu  vi.  67),  yltfrvpav  7rovrtaSa  7 rpo  K opcvOov 
raxcW  (Isth.  iii.  35).  Like  Ephesus,  it  was  both  on  the  main  com¬ 
mercial  route  between  East  and  West  and  also  at  a  point  at  which 
various  side-routes  met  the  main  one.  The  merchandise  which 
came  to  its  markets,  and  which  passed  through  it  on  its  way  to 
other  places,  was  enormous ;  and  those  who  passed  through  it 
commonly  stayed  awhile  for  business  or  pleasure.  “This 
bimaris  Corinthus  was  a  natural  halting-place  on  the  journey 
between  Rome  and  the  East,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  S.  Paul 
and  his  companions,  and  of  Hegesippus  (Eus.  H.E .  iv.  22).  So 
also  it  is  called  the  TrcpiWros  or  ‘lounge’  of  Greece”  (Lightfoot, 
S \  Clement  of  Rome ,  i.  pp.  9,  10).  The  rhetorician  Ansteides 
calls  it  “a  palace  of  Poseidon”;  it  was  rather  the  market-place 
or  the  Vanity  Fair  of  Greece,  and  even  of  the  Empire. 

It  added  greatly  to  its  importance,  and  doubtless  to  its 
prosperity,  that  Corinth  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Achaia,  and  the  seat  of  the  Roman  proconsul 
(Acts  xviii.  12).  In  more  than  one  particular  it  became  the 
leading  city  in  Greece.  It  was  proud  of  its  political  prioiity, 
proud  of  its  commercial  supremacy,  proud  also  ot  its  mental 
activity  and  acuteness,  although  in  this  last  particular  it  was 
surpassed,  and  perhaps  greatly  surpassed,  by  Athens.  It  may 
have  been  for  this  very  reason  that  Athens  was  one  of  the  last 
Hellenic  cities  to  be  converted  to  Christianity.  But  just  as  the 
leaders  of  thought  there  saw  nothing  sublime  or  convincing  in 
the  doctrine  which  St  Paul  taught  (Acts  xvii.  18,  32),  so  the 
political  ruler  at  Corinth  failed  to  see  that  the  question  which 
he  quite  rightly  refused  to  decide  as  a  Roman  magistrate,  was 
the  crucial  question  of  the  age  (Acts  xviii.  14-16).  Neither 
Gallio  nor  any  other  political  leader  in  Greece  saw  that  the 
Apostle  was  the  man  of  the  future.  They  made  the  common 
mistake  of  men  of  the  world,  who  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
world  which  they  know  so  well  is  the  whole  world  (Renan, 
S.  Paul ,  p.  225).  t 

In  yet  another  particular  Corinth  was  first  in  Hellas.  The 
old  city  had  been  the  most  licentious  city  in  Greece,  and 
perhaps  the  most  licentious  city  in  the  Empire.  As  numerous 
expressions  and  a  variety  of  well-known  passages  testify,  the 
name  of  Corinth  had  been  a  by- word  for  the  grossest  profligacy, 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  Pande¬ 
mos,*  Aphrodite  was  worshipped  elsewhere  in  Hellas,  but 

*  Koptv$id{e<rdcu,  Koptv$La  icdpij,  K op,  waits ;  otf  iravrbs  dvSpb s  is  Kdpwdov 
t<r$f  6  w\ovs,  a  proverb  which  Horace  ( Ep .  I.  xvii.  36)  reproduces,  non  cutvis 
homini  contingit  attire  Co;  i nth  uni.  Other  references  in  Renan,  p.  2x3,  and 
Farrar,  St  Paul>  t.  pp.  557  f. 
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nowhere  else  do  we  find  the  tepoSouAoi  as  a  permanent  element 
in  the  worship,  and  in  old  Corinth  there  had  been  a  thousand 
of  these.  Such  worship  was  not  Greek  but  Oriental,  an  im¬ 
portation  from  the  cult  of  the  Phoenician  Astarte;  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  this  worship  of  Aphrodite  had  been  revived 
in  all  its  former  monstrosity  in  the  new  city.  Pausanias,  who 
visited  Corinth  about  a  century  later  than  St  Paul,  found  it 
rich  in  temples  and  idols  of  various  kinds,  Greek  and  foreign ; 
but  he  calls  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  a  va&iov  (vm.  vi.  21): 
see  Bachmann,  p.  5.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  we  ought 
not  to  quote  the  thousand  UpoSovXoi  in  the  temple  of  Aphrodite 
on  Acrocorinthus  as  evidence  of  the  immorality  of  Corinth  in 
St  Paul’s  day.  Nevertheless,  even  if  that  pestilent  element  had 
been  reduced  in  the  new  city,  there  is  enough  evidence  to  show 
that  Corinth  still  deserved  a  very  evil  reputation ;  and  the  letters 
which  St  Paul  wrote  to  the  Church  there,  and  from  Corinth  to 
other  Churches,  tell  us  a  good  deal. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  notorious  immorality  of 
Corinth  had  anything  to  do  with  St  Paul’s  selecting  it  as  a 
sphere  of  missionary  work.  It  was  the  fact  of  its  being  an 
imperial  and  cosmopolitan  centre  that  attracted  him.  The 
march  of  the  Empire  must  everywhere  be  followed  by  the 
march  of  the  Gospel.  The  Empire  had  raised  Corinth  from 
the  death  which  the  ravages  of  its  own  legions  had  inflicted 
and  had  made  it  a  centre  of  government  and  of  trade.  The 
Gospel  must  raise  Corinth  from  the  death  of  heathenism  and 
make  it  a  centre  for  the  diffusion  of  discipline  and  truth.  In 
few  other  places  were  the  leading  elements  of  the  Empire  so 
well  represented  as  in  Corinth :  it  was  at  once  Roman,  Oriental, 
and  Greek,  The  Oriental  element  was  seen,  not  only  in  its 
religion,  but  also  in  the  number  of  Asiatics  who  settled  in  it  or 
frequently  visited  it  for  purposes  of  commerce.  Kenchreae  is 
said  to  have  been  chiefly  Oriental  in  population.  Among  these 
settlers  from  the  East  were  many  Jews,*  who  were  always 
attracted  to  rflfepcantile  centres ;  and  the  number  of  them  must 
have  been  considerably  increased  when  the  edict  of  Claudius 
expelled  the  Jews  from  Rome  (Acts  xviii.  2;  Suet.  Claud .  25). 
In  short,  Corinth  was  the  Empire  in  miniature; — the  Empire 
reduced  to  a  single  State,  but  with  some  of  the  worst  features 
of  heathenism  intensified,  as  Rom.  i.  21-32,  which  was  written 
in  Corinth,  plainly  shows.  Any  one  who  could  make  his  voice 
heard  in  Corinth  was  addressing  a  cosmopolitan  and  representa¬ 
tive  audience,  many  of  whom  would  be  sure  to  go  elsewhere,  and 

*  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Gat.  36 ;  cf.  Justin,  Try .  I.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
neither  the  edict  of  Claudius  nor  the  proconsulship  of  Gallio  can  be  dated 
with  accuracy. 
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might  carry  with  them  what  they  had  heard.  We  need  not  wonder 
that  St  Paul  thought  it  worth  while  to  go  there,  and  (after  receiv¬ 
ing  encouragement  from  the  Lord,  Acts  xvin.  9)  to  remain  there 
a  year  and  a  half.  Nor  need  we  wonder  that,  having  succeeded 
in  finding  the  ‘people ’  (Xao's)  whom  the  Lord  had  already  marked 
as  His  own,  like  a  new  Israel  (Acts  xvni.  10),  and  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  planting  a  Church  there,  he  afterwards  felt  the  keenest 
interest  in  its  welfare  and  the  deepest  anxiety  respecting  it. 

It  was  from  Athens  that  St  Paul  came  to  Coiinth,  and  the 
transition  has  been  compared  to  that  of  passing  from  residence 
in  Oxford  to  residence  in  London;  that  ought  to  mean  from 
the  old  unreformed  Oxford,  the  home  of  lost  causes  and  of 
expiring  philosophies,  to  the  London  of  our  own  age.  The 
difference  in  miles  between  Oxford  and  London  is  greater  than 
that  between  Athens  and  Corinth;  but,  in  St  Paul’s  day,  the 
difference  in  social  and  intellectual  environment  was  perhaps 
greater  than  that  which  has  distinguished  the  two  English  cities 
in  any  age.  The  Apostle’s  work  in  the  two  Greek  cities  was 
part  of  his  great  work  of  adapting  Christianity  to  civilized 
Europe.  In  Athens  he  met  with  opposition  and  contempt 
(Acts  xvii.  18,  32),*  and  he  came  on  to  Corinth  in  much 
depression  and  fear  (1  Cor.  ii.  3);  and  not  until  he  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  heavenly  vision  and  the  experience  of  con¬ 
siderable  success  did  he  think  that  he  would  be  justified  in 
remaining  at  Corinth  instead  of  returning  to  the  more  hopeful 
field  in  Macedonia.  During  the  year  and  a  half  that  he  was 
there  he  probably  made  missionary  excursions  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  with  success :  2  Corinthians  is  addressed  ‘  unto 
the  Church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth,  with  all  the  saints 
which  are  in  the  whole  of  Achaia.’ 

So  far  as  we  know,  he  was  the  first  Christian  who  ever 
entered  that  city ;  he  was  certainly  the  first  to  preach  the  Gospel 
there.  This  he  claims  for  himself  with  great  earnestness 
(iii.  6,  10,  iv.  15),  and  he  could  not  have  made  such  a  claim, 
if  those  whom  he  was  addressing  knew  that  it  was  not  true. 
Some  think  that  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  Christians  before 
they  reached  Corinth.  But  if  that  was  so,  St  Luke  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  known  it,  and  would  have  mentioned  the  fact ;  for 
their  being  of  the  same  belief  would  have  been  a  stronger  reason 
for  the  Apostle’s  taking  up  his  abode  with  them  than  their  being 
of  the  same  trade,  to  o/xot€^vov  (Acts  xviii.  3).+  On  the  other 

*  This  attitude  continued  long  after  the  Apostle’s  depaiture.  For  a  century 
cr  two  Athens  was  perhaps  the  chief  seat  of  opposition  to  the  Gospel. 

f  It  is  possible  that  this  is  one  of  the  beloved  physician’s  medical  words. 
Doctors  aie  said  to  have  spoken  of  one  another  as  6jj,irexvo t  (Ilobart,  AM, 
Lang,  of  St  Luke ,  p.  239). 
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hand,  if  they  were  converted  by  St  Paul  in  Corinth,  would  not 
either  he  or  St  Luke  have  mentioned  so  important  a  success, 
and  would  not  they  be  among  those  whom  he  baptized  himself? 
If  they  were  already  Christians,  it  may  easily  have  been  from 
them  that  he  learnt  so  much  about  the  individual  Christians 
who  are  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  The  Apostle’s  most  important 
Jewish  convert  that  is  known  to  us  is  Crispus,  the  ruler  of  the 
Corinthian  synagogue  (Acts  xvin.  8 ;  i  Cor.  i.  14).  Titius  or 
Titus  Justus  may  have  been  his  first  success  among  the  Roman 
proselytes  (Acts  xviii.  7  ;  Ramsay,  St  Paul  the  Traveller ,  p.  256), 
or  he  may  have  been  a  Gentile  holding  allegiance  to  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  but  not  a  circumcised  proselyte  (Zahn,  Intr \  to  IV.T, 
i.  p.  2 66).  Acts  xviii.  7  means  that  the  Apostle  taught  in  his 
house,  instead  of  in  the  synagogue ;  not  that  he  left  the  house 
of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  to  live  with  Titus  Justus.*  About 
Stephanas  (t  Cor.  xvi.  15,  i.  16)  we  are  doubly  in  doubt,  whether 
he  was  a  Gentile  or  a  Jew,  and  whether  he  was  converted  and 
baptized  in  Athens  or  in  Corinth.  He  was  probably  a  Gentile ; 
that  he  was  a  Corinthian  convert  is  commonly  assumed,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  certain. 

A  newly  created  city,  with  a  very  mixed  population  of  Italians, 
Greeks,  Orientals,  and  adventurers  from  all  parts,  and  without 
any  aristocracy  or  old  families,  was  likely  to  be  democratic  and 
impatient  of  control ;  and  conversion  to  Christianity  would  not 
at  once,  if  at  all,  put  an  end  to  this  independent  spirit.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  was  plenty  of  it  when  St  Paul  wrote.  We  find 
evidence  of  it  in  the  claim  of  each  convert  to  choose  his  own 
leader  (i.  10-iv.  21),  in  the  attempt  of  women  to  be  as  free 
as  men  in  the  congregation  (xi.  5-15,  xiv.  34,  35),  and  in  the 
desire  of  those  who  had  spiritual  gifts  to  exhibit  them  in  public 
without  regard  to  other  Christians  (xn.,  xiv.). 

Of  the  evils  which  are  common  in  a  community  whose  chief 
aim  is  commercial  success,  and  whose  social  distinctions  are 
mainly  those  of  wealth,  we  have  traces  in  the  litigation  about 
property  in  heathen  courts  (vi.  1-11),  in  the  repeated  mention 
of  the  7t\€ov€kt77s  as  a  common  kind  of  offender  (v.  10,  11, 
vi.  10),  and  in  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  wealthy  at  the 
Lord’s  Supper  (xi.  17-34). 

The  conceited  self-satisfaction  of  the  Corinthians  as  to  their 
intellectual  superiority  is  indicated  by  ironical  hints  and  serious 
warnings  as  to  the  possession  of  yvoms  (viii.  1,  7,  10,  xi, 

*  Justus,  as  a  surname  for  Jews  or  proselytes,  meant  (like  Slfccuos  in 
Luke  i.  6)  ‘careful  in  the  obsei vance  of  the  Law.’  It  was  common  in  the 
case  of  Jews  (Acts  i  23  ;  Col.  iv.  n).  Josephus  had  a  son  so  called,  and  he 
tells  us  of  another  Justus  who  wrote  about  the  Jewish  war  {Vita,  1,  9,  65). 
It  is  said  to  be  frequent  in  Jewish  inscriptions. 
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xiii.  2,  8)  and  <ro<£ta  (i.  17,  iii.  19),  by  the  long  section  which 
treats  of  the  false  and  the  true  wisdom  (i.  1 8— iii.  4),  and  by  the 
repeated  rebukes  of  their  inflated  self-complacency  (iv.  6,  18,  19, 
v.  2,  viii.  1 ;  cf.  xiii.  4). 

But  the  feature  in  the  new  city  which  has  made  the  deepest 
mark  on  the  Epistle  is  its  abysmal  immorality.  There  is  not 
only  the  condemnation  of  the  Corinthians’  attitude  towards  the 
monstrous  case  of  incest  (v.  1-13)  and  the  solemn  warning 
against  thinking  lightly  of  sins  of  the  flesh  (vi.  12-20),  but  also 
the  nature  of  the  reply  to  the  Corinthians’  letter  (vn.  i-xi.  1). 
The  whole  treatment  of  their  marriage-problems  and  of  the  right 
behaviour  with  regard  to  idol-meats  is  influenced  by  the  thought 
of  the  manifold  and  ceaseless  temptations  to  impurity  with  which 
the  new  converts  to  Christianity  were  surrounded,  and  which 
made  such  an  expression  as  ‘the  Church  of  God  which  is  at 
Corinth  ’  (i.  2),  as  Bengel  says,  laetum  et  mgens  paradoxon .  And 
the  majority  of  the  converts — piobably  the  very  large  majority — 
had  been  heathen  (xii.  2),  and  therefore  had  been  accustomed 
to  think  lightly  of  abominations  from  which  converts  from 
Judaism  had  always  been  free.  Anxiety  about  these  Gentile 
Christians  is  conspicuous  throughout  the  First  Epistle;  but  at 
the  time  when  the  Second  was  written,  especially  the  last  four 
chapters,  it  was  Jewish  Christians  that  were  giving  him  most 
trouble.  In  short,  Corinth,  as  we  know  it  from  other  sources, 
is  clearly  reflected  in  the  letter  before  us. 

That  what  we  know  about  Corinth  and  the  Apostle  from 
Acts  is  reflected  in  the  letter  will  be  seen  when  it  is  examined 
in  detail ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  writer  of  Acts  does  not  derive 
his  information  from  the  letter,  for  he  tells  us  much  more  than 
the  letter  does.  As  Schleiermacher  pointed  out  long  ago,  the 
personal  details  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  1  and  2  Corinthians 
supplement  and  illuminate  what  is  told  in  Acts,  and  it  is  clear 
that  each  writer  takes  his  own  line  independently  of  the  other 
(Bachmann,  p.  12). 


§  II.  Authenticity. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  spend  much  time  upon  the  discussion 
of  this  question.  Both  the  external  and  the  internal  evidence 
for  the  Pauline  authorship  are  so  strong  that  those  who  attempt 
to  show  that  the  Apostle  was  not  the  writer  succeed  chiefly  in 
proving  their  own  incompetence  as  critics.  Subjective  criticism 
of  a  highly  speculative  kind  does  not  merit  many  detailed 
replies,  when  it  is  in  opposition  to  abundant  evidence  of  the 
most  solid  character.  The  captious  objections  which  have  been 
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urged  against  one  or  other,  or  even  against  all  four,  of  the  great 
Epistles  of  St  Paul,  by  Bruno  Bauer  (1850-1852),  and  more 
recently  by  Loman,  Pierson,  Naber,  Edwin  Johnson,  Meyboom, 
van  Manen,  Rudolf  Steck,  and  others,  have  been  sufficiently 
answered  by  Kuenen,  Scholten,  Schmiedel,  Zahn,  Gloel,  Wrede, 
and  Lmdemann ;  and  the  English  reader  will  find  all  that  he 
needs  on  the  subject  in  Knowling,  The  Witness  of  the  Epistles  y 
ch.  iii.,  or  in  The  Testimony  of  St  Paul  to  Christy  lect.  xxiv.  and 
passim  (see  Index).  But  the  student  of  1  Corinthians  can  spend 
his  time  better  than  in  perusing  replies  to  utterly  untenable 
objections.  More  than  sixty  years  ago,  F.  C.  Baur  said  of  the 
four  chief  Epistles,  that  “they  bear  so  incontestably  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Pauline  originality,  that  there  is  no  conceivable  ground 
for  the  assertion  of  critical  doubts  in  their  case  ”  (. Paulus >  Stuttg. 
1845,  ii*  Einleit.y  Eng.  tr.  i.  p.  246).  And  with  regard  to  the 
arguments  which  have  been  urged  against  these  Epistles  since 
Baur’s  day,  we  may  adopt  the  verdict  of  Schmiedel,  who,  after 
examining  a  number  of  these  objections,  concludes  thus:  “In  a 
word,  until  better  reasons  are  produced,  one  may  really  trust 
oneself  to  the  conviction  that  one  has  before  one  writings  of 
Paul”  ( Hand-Commentar  zum  N.T.y  11.  i.  p.  51). 

The  external  evidence  in  support  of  Pauline  authorship  in 
the  fullest  sense  is  abundant  and  unbroken  from  the  first  century 
down  to  our  own  day.  It  begins,  at  the  latest,  with  a  formal 
appeal  to  1  Corinthians  as  “the  letter  of  the  blessed  Paul,  the 
Apostle”  by  Clement  of  Rome  about  a.d.  95  (Cor.  47),  the 
earliest  example  in  literature  of  a  New  Testament  writer  being 
quoted  by  name.  And  it  is  possible  that  we  have  still  earlier 
evidence  than  that.  In  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  iv.  1 1  we  have 
words  which  seem  to  recall  1  Cor.  iii.  1,  16,  18;  and  in  the 
j Didache  x.  6  we  have  /mpav  aOa,  enforcing  a  warning,  as  in 
1  Cor.  xvi.  22.  But  in  neither  case  do  the  words  prove  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  our  Epistle;  and,  moreover,  the  date  of  these  two 
documents  is  uncertain :  some  would  place  both  of  them  later 
than  95  a.d.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Ignatius  and  Poly  carp 
knew  1  Corinthians,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  Hermas  did. 
“Ignatius  must  have  known  this  Epistle  almost  by  heart. 
Although  there  are  no  quotations  (in  the  strictest  sense,  with 
mention  of  the  source),  echoes  of  its  language  and  thought 
pervade  the  whole  of  his  writings  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  whatever  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  ”  (The  N.T.  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers ,  1905, 
p.  67).  We  find  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  what  seem  to  be 
echoes  of  1  Cor.  i.  7,  10,  18,  20,  24,  30,  ii.  10,  14,  iii.  1,  2,  10- 
15,  16,  iv.  1,  4,  v.  7,  vi.  9,  10,  15,  vii.  10,  22,  29,  ix.  15,  27,  x.  16, 
17,  xii.  12,  xv.  8-10,  45,  47,  58,  xvi.  18 ;  and  a  number  of  these, 
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being  quite  beyond  dispute,  give  increase  of  probability  to  the 
rest.  In  Polycarp  there  are  seven  such  echoes,  two  of  which  (to 
i  Cor.  vi.  2,  9)  are  quite  certain,  and  a  third  (to  xiii.  13)  highly 
probable.  In  the  first  of  these  (Pol.  xi.  2),  Paul  is  mentioned, 
but  not  this  Epistle.  The  passage  in  Hermas  {Mand.  iv.  4) 
resembles  1  Cor  vii.  39,  40  so  closely  that  reminiscence  is  more 
probable  than  mere  coincidence.  Justin  Martyr,  about  a.d.  147, 
quotes  fiom  1  Cor.  xi.  19  {Try.  35),  and  Athenagoras,  about 
ad.  177,  quotes  part  of  xv.  55  as  Kara  rov  airooroXov  {De  Res. 
Mort.  18)  In  Irenaeus  there  are  more  than  60  quotations;  in 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  more  than  130  ;  in  Teitullian,  more  than 
400,  counting  verses  separately.  Basilides  certainly  knew  it,  and 
Marcion  admitted  it  to  his  very  select  canon.  This  brief  state¬ 
ment  by  no  means  exhausts  all  the  evidence  of  the  two  centuries 
subsequent  to  the  writing  of  the  Epistle,  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
show  how  substantial  the  external  evidence  is. 

The  internal  evidence  is  equally  satisfactory.  The  document, 
in  spite  of  its  varied  contents,  is  harmonious  in  character  and 
language.  It  is  evidently  the  product  of  a  strong  and  original 
mind,  and  is  altogether  worthy  of  an  Apostle.  When  tested  by 
comparison  with  other  wntings  of  St  Paul,  or  with  Acts,  or  with 
other  writings  in  the  N.T.,  we  find  so  many  coincidences,  most 
of  which  must  be  undesigned,  that  we  feel  confident  that  neither 
invention,  nor  mere  chance,  nor  these  two  combined,  would  be 
a  sufficient  explanation.  The  only  hypothesis  that  will  explain 
these  coincidences  is  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  genuine  letter  of 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  And  it  has  already  been  pointed 
out  how  well  the  contents  of  the  letter  harmonize  with  what  we 
know  of  Corinth  during  the  lifetime  of  St  Paul. 

The  integrity  of  1  Corinthians  has  been  questioned  with  as 
much  boldness  as  its  authenticity,  and  with  as  little  success.  On 
quite  insufficient,  and  (in  some  cases)  trifling,  or  even  absurd, 
grounds,  some  sections,  verses,  and  parts  of  verses,  have  been 
suspected  of  being  interpolations,  e.g.  xi.  16,  19  b,  23-28,  xii  2, 
,13,  parts  of  xiv.  5  and  10,  and  the  whole  of  13,  xv.  23-28,  45. 
The  reasons  for  suspecting  smaller  portions  are  commonly  better 
than  those  for  suspecting  longer  ones,  but  none  are  sufficient  to 
warrant  rejection.  Here  and  there  we  are  in  doubt  about  a 
word,  as  Xptorov  (i.  8),  ’lycrov  (iv.  17),  rjjioiv  (v.  4),  and  ra  Wvi) 
(x.  20),  but  there  is  probably  no  verse  or  whole  clause  that  is  an 
interpolation.  Others  again  have  conjectured  that  our  Epistle  is 
made  up  of  portions  of  two,  or  even  three,  letters,  laid  together 
in  strata;  and  this  conjecture  is  sometimes  combined  with  the 
hypothesis  that  portions  of  the  letter  alluded  to  in  v.  9  are 
imbedded  in  our  1  Corinthians.  Thus,  iii,  10-23,  vii.  17-24, 
ix.  i-x.  22,  x.  25-30,  xiv.  34-363  xv.  x— 55,  are  supposed  to  be 
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fragments  of  this  first  letter.  An  hypothesis  of  this  kind 
naturally  involves  the  supposition  that  there  are  a  number  of 
interpolations  which  have  been  made  in  order  to  cement  the 
fragments  of  the  different  letters  together.  These  wild  con¬ 
jectures  may  safely  be  disregarded.  There  is  no  trace  of  them 
in  any  of  the  four  great  Uncial  MSS.  which  contain  the  whole 
Epistle  (X  A  B  D),  or  in  any  Version.  We  have  seen  that 
Ignatius  shows  acquaintance  with  every  chapter,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  viii.,  xi.,  xiii.,  xiv.  Irenaeus  quotes  from  every 
chapter,  excepting  iv.,  xiv.,  and  xvi.  Tertullian  goes  through  it 
to  the  end  of  xv.  (Adv.  Marc .  v.  5-10),  and  he  quotes  from  xvi. 
The  Epistle  reads  quite  intelligibly  and  smoothly  as  we  have  it ; 
and  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  it  would  read  still  more 
smoothly  if  this  or  that  passage  were  ejected,  therefore  the 
Epistle  was  not  written  as  it  has  come  down  to  us.  As  Julicher 
remarks,  “  what  is  convenient  is  not  always  right.”  *  Till  better 
reasons  are  produced  for  rearranging  it,  or  for  rejecting  parts  of 
it,  we  may  be  content  to  read  it  as  being  still  in  the  form  in 
which  the  Apostle  dictated  it. 


§  III.  Occasion  and  Plan. 

The  Occasion  of  1  Corinthians  is  patent  from  the  Epistle 
itself.  Two  things  induced  St  Paul  to  write.  (1)  During  his 
long  stay  at  Ephesus  the  Corinthians  had  written  to  him,  asking 
certain  questions,  and  perhaps  also  mentioning  certain  things  as 
grievances.  (2)  Information  of  a  very  disquieting  kind  respect¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  Corinthian  Church  had  reached  the 
Apostle  from  various  sources.  Apparently,  the  latter  was  the 
stronger  reason  of  the  two;  but  either  of  them,  even  without 
the  other,  would  have  caused  him  to  write. 

Since  his  departure  from  Corinth,  after  spending  eighteen 
months  in  founding  a  Church  there,  a  great  deal  had  happened 
in  the  young  community.  The  accomplished  Alexandrian  Jew 
Apollos,  ‘  mighty  in  the  Scriptures/  who  had  been  well  instructed 
in  Christianity  by  Priscilla  and  Aquila  (Acts  xviii.  24,  26)  at 
Ephesus,  came  and  began  to  preach  the  Gospel,  following  (but, 
seemingly,  with  greater  display  of  eloquence)  in  the  footsteps  of 
St  Paul.  Other  teachers,  less  friendly  to  the  Apostle,  and  with 
leanings  towards  Judaism,  also  began  to  work.  In  a  short  time 
the  infant  Church  was  split  into  parties,  each  party  claiming  this 
or  that  teacher  as  its  leader,  but,  in  each  case,  without  the 
chosen  leader  giving  any  encouragement  to  this  partizanship 

*  Recent  Introductions  to  the  N.T.  (Holtzmann,  Jiilicher,  Gregory,  Barth, 
Weiss,  Zahn)  tieat  the  integrity  of  1  Corinthians  as  certain. 
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(i.  io,  n).  It  is  usual  to  attribute  these  dissensions  to  that 
love  of  faction  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  all  Greek  history,  and 
which  was  the  ruin  of  so  many  Greek  states ;  and  no  doubt  there 
is  truth  in  this  suggestion.  But  we  must  remember  that  Corinth 
at  this  time  was  scarcely  half  Greek.  The  greater  part  of  the 
population  consisted  of  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  Italian 
colonists,  who  were  still  only  imperfectly  Hellenized,  supple¬ 
mented  by  numerous  Orientals,  who  were  perhaps  scarcely 
Hellenized  at  all.  The  purely  Greek  element  in  the  population 
was  probably  quite  the  smallest  of  the  three.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  the  element  which  was  moulding  the  other  two,  and  there¬ 
fore  Greek  love  of  faction  may  well  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  parties  which  so  quickly  sprang  up  in  the  new  Corinthian 
Church.  But  at  any  other  prosperous  city  on  the  Mediterranean, 
either  in  Italy  or  in  Gaul,  we  should  probably  have  had  the  same 
result.  In  these  cities,  with  their  mobile,  eager,  and  excitable 
populations,  crazes  of  some  kind  are  not  only  a  common  feature, 
but  almost  a  social  necessity.  There  must  be  something  or 
somebody  to  rave  about,  and  either  to  applaud  or  to  denounce, 
in  order  to  give  zest  to  life.  And  this  craving  naturally  generates 
cliques  and  parties,  consisting  of  those  who  approve,  and  those 
who  disapprove,  of  some  new  pursuits  or  persons.  The  pursuits 
or  the  persons  may  be  of  quite  trifling  importance.  That  matters 
little:  what  is  wanted  is  something  to  dispute  about  and  take 
sides  about.  As  Renan  says  (St  Paul \  p.  374),  let  there  be  two 
preachers,  or  two  doctors,  in  one  of  the  small  towns  in  Southern 
Europe,  and  at  once  the  inhabitants  take  sides  as  to  which  is 
the  better  of  the  two.  The  two  preachers,  or  the  two  doctors, 
may  be  on  the  best  of  terms:  that  in  no  way  hinders  their 
names  from  being  made  a  party-cry  and  the  signal  for  vehement 
dissensions. 

After  a  stay  of  a  year  and  six  months,  St  Paul  crossed  from 
Corinth  to  Ephesus  with  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  and  went  on  with¬ 
out  them  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xviii.  11,  18,  19,  21).  Thence  he 
went  to  Galatia,  and  returned  in  the  autumn  to  Ephesus.  The 
year  in  which  this  took  place  may  be  50,  or  52,  or  54  a.d. 
Excepting  the  winter  months,  intercourse  between  Corinth  and 
Ephesus  was  always  frequent,  and  in  favourable  weather  the 
crossing  might  be  made  in  a  week,  or  even  less.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  Apostle  during  his  three  years  at  Ephesus 
should  receive  frequent  news  of  his  converts  in  Corinth.  We 
know  of  only  one  definite  source  of  information,  namely,  members 
of  the  household  of  a  lady  named  Chloe  (i.  1 1),  who  brought  news 
about  the  factions  and  possibly  other  troubles:  but  no  doubt 
there  were  other  persons  who  came  with  tidings  from  Corinth. 
Those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  letter  from  the  Corinthians 
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to  the  Apostle  (see  on  xvi.  17)  would  tell  him  a  great  deal. 
Apollos,  now  at  Ephesus  (xvi.  12),  would  do  the  same.  The 
condition  of  things  which  Chloe’s  people  reported  was  of  so 
disturbing  a  nature  that  the  Apostle  at  once  wrote  to  deal  with 
the  matter,  and  he  at  the  same  time  answered  the  questions 
which  the  Corinthians  had  raised  in  their  letter.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  Plan  given  below,  these  two  reasons  for  writing,  namely, 
reports  of  serious  evils  at  Corinth,  and  questions  asked  by  the 
converts  themselves,  cover  nearly  all,  if  not  quite  all,  of  what  we 
find  in  our  Epistle.  There  may,  however,  be  a  few  topics  which 
were  not  prompted  by  either  of  them,  but  are  the  spontaneous 
outcome  of  the  Apostle’s  anxious  thoughts  about  the  Corinthian 
Church.  See  Ency .  Brit%  nth  ed.,  art.  c  Bible,’  p.  873;  art. 

*  Corinthians,’  pp.  1 5 1  f. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  our  1  Corinthians  is  not  the  first  letter 
which  the  Apostle  wrote  to  the  Church  of  Corinth ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  earlier  letter  (v.  9)  is  wholly  lost.  Some  critics, 
however,  think  that  part  of  it  survives  in  2  Cor.  vi.  14-vii.  1,  an 
hypothesis  which  has  not  found  very  many  supporters.  The 
question  of  there  being  yet  another  letter,  which  was  written 
between  the  writing  of  our  twe  Epistles,  and  which  probably 
survives,  almost  in  its  entirety,  in  2  Cor.  x.  i-xiii.  10,  is  a 
question  which  belongs  to  the  Introduction  to  that  Epistle,  and 
need  not  be  discussed  here. 

But  there  is  another  question,  in  which  both  Epistles  are 
involved.  Fortunately  nothing  that  is  of  great  importance  in 
either  Epistle  depends  upon  the  solution  of  it,  for  no  solution 
finds  anything  approaching  to  general  assent  It  has  only  an 
indirect  connexion  with  the  occasion  and  plan  of  our  Epistle ; 
but  this  will  be  a  convenient  place  for  discussing  it.  It  relates 
to  the  hypothesis  of  a  second  visit  of  St  Paul  to  Corinth,  a  visit 
which  was  very  brief,  painful,  and  unsatisfactory,  and  which 
(perhaps  because  of  its  distressing  character)  is  not  recorded  in 
Acts.  Did  any  such  visit  take  place  during  the  Apostle’s  three 
years  at  Ephesus  ?  If  so,  did  it  take  place  before  or  after  the 
sending  of  1  Corinthians  ?  We  have  thus  three  possibilities  with 
regard  to  this  second  visit  of  St  Paul  to  Corinth,  which  was  so 
unlike  the  first  in  being  short,  miserable,  and  without  any  good 
results.  (1)  It  took  place  before  1  Corinthians  was  written. 
(2)  It  took  place  after  that  Epistle  was  written.  (3)  It  never 
took  place  at  all.  Each  one  of  these  hypotheses  involves  one  in 
difficulties,  and  yet  one  of  them  must  be  true. 

Let  us  take  (3)  first.  If  that  could  be  shown  to  be  correct, 
there  would  be  no  need  to  discuss  either  of  the  other  two. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  silence  of  Acts  is  in  no 
way  surprising,  especially  when  we  remember  how  much  of  the 
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life  of  St  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi.  23-28)  is  left  unrecorded  by  St  Luke. 
If  the  silence  of  Acts  is  regarded  as  an  objection,  it  is  more 
than  counter-balanced  by  the  antecedent  probability  that,  during 
his  three  years’  stay  in  Ephesus,  the  Apostle  would  visit  the 
Corinthians  again.  The  voyage  was  a  very  easy  one.  It  was 
St  Paul’s  practice  in  missionary  work  to  go  over  the  ground  a 
second  time  (Acts  xv.  36,  41,  xvm.  23) ;  and  the  intense  interest  in 
the  condition  of  the  Corinthian  Church  which  these  two  Epistles 
exhibit  renders  it  somewhat  unlikely  that  the  writer  of  them 
would  spend  three  years  within  a  week’s  sail  of  Corinth,  without 
paying  the  Church  another  visit. 

But  these  a  priori  considerations  are  accompanied  by  direct 
evidence  of  a  substantial  kind.  The  passages  which  aie  quoted 
in  support  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  second  visit  are  i  Cor.  xvi.  7 ; 
2  Cor.  li.  1,  xii.  14,  21,  xiii.  1,  2.  We  may  at  once  set  aside 

1  Cor.  xvi.  7  (see  note  there)  :  the  verse  harmonizes  well  with  the 
hypothesis  of  a  second  visit,  but  is  not  evidence  that  any  such 
visit  took  place.  2  Cor.  xii.  21  is  stronger:  it  is  intelligible,  if 
no  visit  of  a  distressing  character  had  previously  been  paid ;  but 
it  is  still  more  intelligible,  if  such  a  visit  had  been  paid  \  *  lest, 
when  I  come,  my  God  should  again  humble  me  before  you.’ 

2  Cor.  ii.  1  is  at  least  as  strong :  ‘  For  I  determined  for  myself 
this,  not  again  in  sorrow  to  come  to  you.’  ‘Again  in  sorrow’ 
comes  first  with  emphasis,  and  the  most  natural  explanation  is 
that  he  has  visited  them  lv  Xwij  once,  and  that  he  decided  that 
he  would  not  make  the  experiment  a  second  time.  It  is  in¬ 
credible  that  he  regarded  his  first  visit,  in  which  he  founded  the 
Church,  as  a  visit  paid  lv  Xviry.  Therefore  the  painful  visit 
must  have  been  a  second  one.  Yet  it  is  possible  to  avoid  this 
conclusion  by  separating  ‘again’  from  ‘in  sorrow,’  which  is  next 
to  it,  and  confining  it  to  ‘  come,’  which  is  remote  from  it.  This 
construction,  if  possible,  is  not  very  probable. 

But  it  is  the  remaining  texts,  2  Cor.  xii.  14,  xiii.  1,  2,  which 
are  so  strong,  especially  xiii.  2  :  ‘  Behold,  this  is  the  third  time  I 
am  ready  to  come  to  you’ — ‘This  is  the  third  time  I  am  coming 
to  you.  ...  I  have  said  before,  and  I  do  say  before,  as  when  I 
was  present  the  second  time,  so  now  being  absent,  to  those  who 
were  in  sin  before,  and  to  all  the  rest,’  etc.  It  is  difficult  to  think 
that  the  Apostle  is  referring  to  intentions  to  come,  or  willingness 
to  come,  and  not  to  an  actual  visit ;  or  again  that  he  is  counting 
a  letter  as  a  visit.  That  is  possible,  but  it  is  not  natural.  Again, 
the  preposition  in  rots  irpovjfjLaprrjKocnv  is  more  naturally  explained 
as  meaning  1  who  were  in  sin  before  my  second  visit  ’  than 
‘before  their  conversion.’  Wieseler  {Chronologies  p.  232)  con¬ 
siders  that  these  passages  render  the  assumption  of  a  second  visit 
to  Corinth  indispensable  (nothwendig).  Conybeare  and  Howson 
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(ch.  xv.  sub  init.)  maintain  that  ‘this  visit  is  proved’  by  these 
passages.  ^  Lightfoot  (. Biblical  Essays \  p.  274)  says:  “There  are 
passages  in  the  Epistles  (e.g.  2  Cor.  xii.  14,  xiii.  1,  2)  which  seem 
inexplicable  under  any  other  hypothesis,  except  that  of  a  second 
visit — the  difficulty  consisting  not  so  much  in  the  words  them¬ 
selves,  as  in  their  relation  to  their  context.”  Schmiedel  (Hand.- 
Comtn .  ii.  1,  p.  68)  finds  it  hard  to  understand  how  any  one  can 
reject  the  hypothesis  ;  die  Leugmmg  der  Zwischenreise  ist  schiver 
verstandlich ;  and  he  goes  carefully  through  the  evidence. 
Sanday  ( Ency .  Bibl.  i.  903)  says :  “  The  supposition  that  the 
second  visit  was  only  contemplated,  not  paid,  appears  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  by  2  Cor.  xni.  2.”  Equally  strong  on  the  same  side  are 
Alford,  J.  H.  Bernard  (Expositors  Grk .  Test),  Jiilicher  (Intro d. 
to  N.T.  p.  31),  Massie  (Century  Bible),  G.  H.  Kendall  (Epp.  to 
the  Corr .  p.  31),  Waite  {Speakers  Comm.);  and  with  them  agree 
Bleek,*  Findlay,  Osiander,  D.  Walker,  and  others  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  below.  On  the  other  hand,  Baur,  de  Wette,  Edwards, 
Heinrici,  Hilgenfeld,  Paley,  Renan,  Scholten,  Stanley,  Zahn,  and 
others,  follow  Beza,  Grotius,  and  Estius  in  questioning  or  denying 
this  second  visit  of  St  Paul  to  Corinth.  Ramsay  (St  Paul  the 
Traveller ;  p.  275)  thinks  that,  if  it  took  place  at  all,  it  was  from 
Philippi  rather  than  Ephesus.  Bachmann,  the  latest  commentator 
on  2  Corinthians  (Leipzig,  1909,  p.  105),  thinks  that  only  an 
over-refined  and  artificial  criticism  can  question  it  We  may 
perhaps  regard  the  evidence  for  this  visit  as  something  short  of 
proof ;  but  it  is  manifest,  both  from  the  evidence  itself,  and  also 
from  the  weighty  names  of  those  who  regard  it  as  conclusive, 
that  we  are  not  justified  m  treating  the  supposed  visit  as  so 
improbable  that  there  is  no  need  to  consider  whether  it  took 
place  before  or  after  the  writing  of  our  Epistle,  t 

Many  modern  writers  place  it  between  1  and  2  Corinthians, 
and  connect  it  with  the  letter  written  ‘  out  of  much  affliction  and 
anguish  of  heart  with  many  tears  ’  (2  Cor.  ii.  4).  The  visit  was 
paid  cv  \vtttj.  The  Apostle  had  to  deal  with  serious  evils,  was 
perhaps  crippled  by  illness,  and  failed  to  put  a  stop  to  them. 
After  returning  defeated  to  Ephesus,  he  wrote  the  sorrowful 
letter.  This  hypothesis  is  attractive,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  Apostle’s  varying  plans  and  the 
Corinthians’  charges  of  fickleness  (2  Cor.  i.  1 5-24).  But,  in  any 
case,  if  this  second  visit  was  paid  after  1  Corinthians  was  written, 
the  commentator  on  that  Epistle  need  not  do  more  than  mention 
it.  See  Ency .  Brit.,  nth  ed.,  vii.  p.  152. 

*  Bleek  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  show  how  many  indications  of  a 
second  visit  are  to  be  found  {Stud.  Krit.  p.  625,  1830). 

t  For  the  arguments  against  the  supposed  visit  see  the  section  on  the  Date 
pf  this  Epistle. 
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But  the  majority  of  modern  writers,  including  Alford,  J.  H. 
Bernard,  Bleek,  Billroth,  Credner,  Hausrath,  Hofmann,  Holsten, 
Klopper,  Meyer,  Neander,  Olshausen,  Otto,  Reuss,  Riickert, 
Sanday,  Schenkel,  Schmiedel,  Waite,  and  B.  Weiss  follow 
Chrysostom  in  placing  the  second  visit  before  i  Corinthians. 
Some  place  it  before  the  letter  mentioned  in  t  Cor.  v.  9.  This 
has  decided  advantages.  The  lost  letter  of  v.  9  may  have  alluded 
to  the  painful  visit  and  treated  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  any 
further  reference  to  it  unnecessary.  This  might  account  for  the 
silence  of  1  Corinthians  respecting  the  visit.  Even  if  the  visit 
be  placed  after  the  lost  letter,  its  painful  character  would  account 
for  the  silence  about  it  in  our  Epistle.  Some  think  that  the 
Epistle  is  not  silent,  and  that  iv.  1 8  refers  to  this  visit :  4  As  if, 
however,  I  were  not  coming  to  see  you,  some  got  puffed  up.’ 
But  this  cannot  refer  to  a  visit  that  is  paid,  as  if  it  meant,  4  You 
thought  that  I  was  not  coming,  and  I  did  come.’  It  refers  to  a 
visit  that  is  contemplated,  as  the  next  verse  shows  :  4 Come,  how¬ 
ever,  I  shall  quickly  to  see  you  ’ 

The  following  tentative  scheme  gives  the  events  which  led  up 
to  the  writing  of  our  Epistle : — 

(1)  St  Paul  leaves  Corinth  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla  and 
finally  settles  at  Ephesus. 

(2)  Apollos  continues  the  work  of  the  Apostle  at  Corinth. 

(3)  Other  teachers  arrive,  hostile  to  the  Apostle,  and  Apollos 
leaves. 

(4)  St  Paul  pays  a  short  visit  to  Corinth  to  combat  this 
hostility  and  other  evils,  and  fails. 

(5)  He  writes  the  letter  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  v.  9. 

(6)  Bad  news  arrives  from  Corinth  brought  by  members  of 
Chloe’s  familia, ,  perhaps  also  by  the  bearers  of  the  Corinthians’ 
letter,  and  by  Apollos. 

The  Apostle  at  once  writes  1  Corinthians. 

The  Plan  of  the  Epistle  is  very  clear.  One  is  seldom  in 
doubt  as  to  where  a  section  begins  and  ends,  or  as  to  what  the 
subject  is.  There  are  occasional  digressions,  or  what  seem  to 
be  such,  as  the  statement  of  the  great  Principle  of  Forbearance 
(ix.  1-27),  or  the  Hymn  in  praise  of  Love  (xm.),  but  their  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  main  argument  of  the  section  in  which  they 
occur  is  easily  seen.  The  question  which  cannot  be  answered 
with  absolute  certainty  is  not  a  very  important  one.  We  cannot 
be  quite  sure  how  much  of  the  Epistle  is  a  reply  to  questions 
asked  by  the  Corinthians  in  their  letter  to  the  Apostle.  Certainly 
the  discussion  of  various  problems  about  Marriage  (vii.  1-40)  is 
such,  as  is  shown  by  the  opening  words,  irtpl  B\  iypdif/aTt :  and 
almost  certainly  the  question  about  partaking  of  Idol-meats 
(viii.  i-xi.  1)  was  raised  by  the  Corinthians,  irtpX  8^  w  ctStoXo* 
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Ovtwv.  The  difficulty  was  a  real  one  and  of  frequent  occurrence ; 
and,  as  the  Apostle  does  not  refer  to  teaching  already  given  to 
them  on  the  subject,  they  would  be  likely  to  consult  him,  all  the 
more  so  as  there  seem  to  have  been  widely  divergent  opinions 
among  themselves  about  the  question.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
other  sections  which  begin  in  a  similar  way  are  references  to  the 
Corinthian  letter,  Trepl  Sk  t&v  7rv€v/AariKOJv  (xii.  i),  irepl  Se  -njs  Aoyia? 
rrj<s  cts  roi>s  ayious  (xvi.  x),  and  7rept  Se  ’AttoAAu)  rov  a ScX^ov 
(xvi.  12).  But  most  of  the  expressions  which  look  like  quotations 
from  the  Corinthian  letter  occur  in  the  sections  about  Marriage 
and  Idol-meats ;  e.g.  KaXov  dvOpvTrw  ywaiKos  p.77  cwnrccrtfai  (vii.  1), 
7ravT€S  y v&cnv  ^(o/xev  (viii.  1),  iravra  e^ccrrtv  (x.  23).  The  direc¬ 
tions  about  Spiritual  Gifts  and  the  Collection  for  the  Saints  may 
have  been  prompted  by  information  which  the  Apostle  received 
by  word  of  mouth.  What  is  said  about  Apollos  (xvi.  12)  must 
have  come  from  Apollos  himself ;  but  the  Corinthians  may  have 
asked  for  his  return  to  them. 

According  to  the  arrangement  adopted,  the  Epistle  has  four 
main  divisions,  without  counting  either  the  Introduction  or  the 
Conclusion. 

Epistolary  Introduction,  i  1-9. 

A.  The  Apostolic  Salutation ,  i.  1-3. 

B.  Prea?nble  of  Thanksgiving  and  Hope,  i.  4-9. 

I.  Urgent  Matters  for  Blame,  i.  10-vi.  20. 

A.  The  Dissensions  (%xt°'tJi0LTa)}  i*  10-iv.  21. 

The  Facts,  i.  10-17. 

The  False  Wisdom  and  the  True,  i.  1 8— iii,  4. 

The  False  Wisdom,  i.  18-ii.  5. 

The  True  Wisdom,  ii.  6— iii.  4. 

The  True  Wisdom  described,  ii.  6-1 3. 

The  Spiritual  and  the  animal  Characters, 
ii.  14— iii.  4. 

The  True  Conception  of  the  Christian  Pastorate, 
iii.  5-iv.  21. 

General  Definition,  iii.  5-9. 

The  Builders,  iii.  10-15. 

The  Temple,  iii.  16,  17. 

Warning  against  a  mere  *  human’  Estimate 
of  the  Pastoral  Office,  iii.  18-iv.  5. 

Personal  Application ;  Conclusion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Dissensions,  iv.  6-21. 

B.  Absence  of  Moral  Discipline ;  the  Case  of  Incest , 

v.  1-13. 
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C.  Litigation  before  Heathen  Courts ,  vi.  i-ii. 

The  Evil  and  its  Evil  Occasion,  vi.  1-8. 
Unrighteousness,  a  Survival  of  a  bad  Past, 
which  ought  not  to  survive,  vi.  9-1 1. 

D.  Fornication ,  vi.  12-20. 

II.  Reply  to  the  Corinthian  Letter,  vii.  1-xi.  1. 

A.  Marriage  and  its  Problems ,  vii.  1-40. 

Celibacy  is  good,  but  Marriage  is  natural, 
vii.  1-7. 

Advice  to  Different  Classes,  vii.  8-40. 

B.  Food  offered  to  Idols ,  viii.  i-xi.  1. 

General  Principles,  viii.  1-13. 

The  Great  Principle  of  Forbearance,  ix.  1-27. 
These  Principles  applied,  x.  i-xi.  r. 

The  Example  of  the  Israelites,  x.  T-13. 

The  Danger  of  Idolatry,  x.  14-22. 

Practical  Rules  about  Idol-meats,  x  23-xi  1. 

III.  Disorders  in  Connexion  with  Public  Worship,  xi.  2- 

xiv.  40. 

A.  The  Veiling  of  Women  in  Public  Worship ,  xi.  2-16. 

B.  Disorders  connected  with  the  Lord's  Supper, 

xi.  17-34. 

C.  Spiritual  Gifts ,  xii.  i-xiv.  40. 

The  Variety,  Unity,  and  true  Purpose  of  the 
Gifts,  xii.  1-11. 

Illustration  from  Man’s  Body  of  the  Unity  of 
the  Church,  xii.  12-31. 

A  Hymn  in  Praise  of  Love,  xiii.  1-13. 

Spiritual  Gifts  as  regulated  by  Love,  xiv.  t-40. 
Prophesying  superior  to  Tongues,  xiv.  1-25. 
Regulations  respecting  these  two  Gifts,  xiv. 
26-36. 

Conclusion  of  the  Subject,  xiv.  37-40. 

IV.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  xv.  1-58. 

A.  The  Resurrection  of  Christ  an  Essential  Article , 

xv.  1-1 1. 

B.  If  Christ  is  risen,  the  Dead  in  Christ  will  rise, 

xv.  12-34. 

Consequences  of  denying  the  resurrection  of 
the  Dead,  xv.  12-19. 
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Consequences  of  accepting  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ,  xv.  20-28. 

Arguments  from  Experience,  xv.  29-34. 

C.  Answers  to  Objections:  the  Body  of  the  Risen , 

xv.  35-58. 

The  Answers  of  Nature  and  of  Scripture, 
.xv.  35-49- 

Victory  over  Death,  xv.  50-57. 

Practical  Result,  xv.  58. 

Practical  and  Personal ;  the  Conclusion,  xvi.  1-J34. 

The  Collection  for  the  Poor  at  Jerusalem, 

xvi.  1-4. 

The  Apostle’s  Intended  Visit  to  Corinth, 
xvi.  5-9. 

Timothy  and  Apollos  commended,  xvi.  10-12. 

Exhortation,  xvi.  13,  14. 

Directions  about  Stephanas  and  others,  xvi. 
15-1S. 

Concluding  Salutations ,  Warning,  and  Be?iediction, 
xvi.  19-24. 

No  Epistle  tells  us  so  much  about  the  life  of  a  primitive  ' 
local  Church;  and  2  Corinthians,  although  it  tells  us  a  great 
deal  about  the  Apostle  himself,  does  not  tell  us  much  more 
about  the  organization  of  the  Church  of  Corinth.  Evidently, 
there  is  an  immense  amount,  and  that  of  the  highest  interest, 
which  neither  Epistle  reveals.  Each  of  them  suggests  questions 
which  neither  of  them  answers ;  and  it  is  very  disappointing  to 
turn  to  Acts,  and  to  find  that  to  the  whole  of  this  subject 
St  Luke  devotes  less  than  twenty  verses.  But  the  instructive¬ 
ness  of  1  Corinthians  is  independent  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
historical  facts  which  it  does  not  reveal. 


§  IV.  Place  and  Date. 

The  place  where  the  Epistle  was  written  was  clearly  Ephesus 
(xvi.  8),  where  the  Apostle  was  remaining  until  the  following 
Pentecost.  This  is  recognized  by  Euthal  praef  aoro  i<j>4crov  rfjs 
’Acrias,  also  by  B3  P  in  their  subscriptions.  The  subscriptions 
of  DbKL dcorr  Euthal.  cod .  all  agree  in  giving  ‘ Philippi ’  or 
‘  Philippi  in  Macedonia  ’  as  the  place  of  writing,  a  careless  infer¬ 
ence  from  xvi.  5,  which  occurs  also  in  the  Syrr.  Copt.  Goth. 
Versions,  in  later  cursives,  and  in  the  Textus  Receptus. 

St  Paul  is  at  Ephesus  in  Acts  xviii.  19-21,  but  the  data  of  this 
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Epistle  (xvi.  5-8)  are  quite  irreconcilable  with  its  having  been 
written  during  this  short  visit.  It  must  theiefore  belong  to  some 
part  of  St  Paul's  unbroken  residence  at  Ephesus  for  three  years 
(Acts  XX.  18,  top  TravTCL  xpovov :  31,  r pL€T Lav  vvktcl  kcll  •q/xepav), 
which  falls  within  the  middle  or  Aegean  period  of  his  ministry. 
The  first,  or  Antiochean  period  extends  from  Acts  xi.  25- 
xviiL  23,  when  Antioch  finally  ceases  to  be  his  headquarters. 
The  Aegean  period  ends  with  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem 
and  arrest  there  (xxi.  15).  This  begins  the  third  period,  that  of 
the  Imprisonments,  which  carries  us  to  the  close  of  the  Acts. 
Our  Epistle  accordingly  falls  within  the  limits  of  Acts  xix.  2T~ 
xx.  1.  We  have  to  consider  the  probable  date  of  the  events  there 
described,  and  the  relation  to  them  of  the  data  of  our  Epistle. 

The  present  writer  discussed  these  questions  fully  in  Hastings, 
DB .  art  <  Corinthians/  without  the  advantage  of  having  seen  the 
art.  *  Chronology/  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Turner,  in  the  same  volume, 
or  Harnack’s  Chronologic  d.  Altchnstlichen  Literatur ,  which 
appeared  very  shortly  after.  The  artt  4  Felix/  4  Festus/  were 
written  immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  Harnack’s  volume, 
that  on  ‘Aretas’  previously.  This  chapter  does  not  aim  at 
being  a  full  dissertation  on  the  chronology  of  the  period.  For 
this,  reference  must  be  made  to  all  the  above  articles;  Mr. 
Turner’s  discussion  is  monumental,  and  placed  the  entire 
question  on  a  new  and  possibly  final  basis. 

The  general  scheme  of  dates  for  St  Paul’s  life  as  covered  by 
the  Acts  lies  between  two  points  which  can  be  approximately 
determined,  namely,  his  escape  from  Damascus  under  Aretas 
(Acts  ix.  25 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  32,  33)  not  long  (^/lepas  nva$,  Acts  ix.  19) 
after  his  conversion,  and  the  arrival  of  Festus  as  procurator  of 
Judaea  (Acts  xxiv.  27)  m  succession  to  Felix.  The  latter  date 
fixes  the  beginning  of  the  Burla  oXrj  of  Acts  xxviii.  30 ;  the  close 
of  the  latter,  again,  gives  the  interval  available,  before  the 
Apostle’s  martyrdom  shortly  after  the  fire  of  Rome  (64 
for  the  events  presupposed  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus. 


Aretas  to  the  Apostolic  Council, 

The  importance  of  the  Aretas  date,  which  Hamack  fails  to 
deal  with  satisfactorily,  is  that  Damascus  is  shown  by  its  coins 
to  have  been  under  the  Empire  as  late  as  34  a.d.,  and  that  it 
is  practically  certain  that  it  remained  so  till  the  death  of  Tiberius, 
March  37  a.d.  This  latter  year,  then,  is  the  earliest  possible 
date  for  St  Paul’s  escape,  and  his  conversion  must  be  placed  at 
earliest  in  35  or  36. 

From  this  date  we  reckon  that  of  the  first  visit  of  St  Paul 
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(as  a  Christian)  to  Jerusalem,  three  years  after  his  conversion 
(Gal.  i.  1 8),  i.e.  m  37-38,  and  of  the  Apostolic  Council  (Acts  xv. ; 
Gal.  ii.  ;  the  evidence  for  the  identity  of  reference  in  these  two 
chapters  is  decisive),  fourteen  years  from  the  conversion 
(Gal.  ii.  1).  (The  possibility  that  the  fourteen  years  are 
reckoned  from  the  first  visit  must  be  recognized,  but  the 
probability  is,  as  Turner  shows,  the  other  way;  and  the 
addition  of  three  years  to  our  reckoning  will  involve  insuper¬ 
able  difficulty  in  the  later  chronology.)  This  carries  us  to  49, 
whether  we  add  14  to  35,  or — as  usual  in  antiquity,  reckoning 
both  years  in — 13  to  36.  This  result — 49  a.d.  for  the  Apostolic 
Council — agrees  with  the  other  data.  The  pause  in  the  Acts 
(xii.  24,  th§  imperfects  summing  up  the  character  of  the  period), 
after  the  death  of  Agrippa  1.,  which  took  place  in  44  (see  Turner, 
p.  416  b),  covers  the  return  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  from  their 
visit  to  Jerusalem  to  relieve  the  sufferers  from  the  famine.  This 
famine  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  46  a.d.  (Turner) ;  supposing 
this  to  have  been  the  year  of  the  visit  of  Barnabas  and  Saul 
to  Jerusalem,  their  departure  (Acts  xiii.  3)  on  the  missionary 
journey  to  Cyprus,  etc.,  cannot  have  taken  place  till  after  the 
winter  46-47  ;  the  whole  journey  must  have  lasted  quite  eighteen 
months.  We  thus  get  the  autumn  of  48  for  the  return  to 
Antioch  (xiv.  26) ;  and  the  xpovov  ovk  oXtyov  (1 v .  28)  spent  there 
carries  us  over  the  winter,  giving  a  date  in  the  first  half  of  49, 
probably  the  feast  of  Pentecost  (May  24),  for  the  meeting  with 
the  assembled  Apostles  at  Jerusalem.  This  date,  therefore, 
appears  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions. 


Apostolic  Council  to  the  end  of  Residence  at  Ephesus . 

Assuming  its  validity,  the  sequence  of  the  narrative  in  the 
Acts  permits  us  to  place  the  departure  of  St  Paul  from  Antioch 
over  Mount  Taurus  ‘after  some  days’  (Acts  xv.  36-41)  in 
September  49,  his  arrival  at  Philippi  in  the  summer,  and  at 
Corinth  in  the  autumn,  of  50.  The  eighteen  months  (xviii.  11) 
of  his  stay  there  would  end  about  the  Passover  (April  2—9)  of 
52.  By  Pentecost  he  is  at  Jerusalem,  and  by  midsummer  at 
Antioch.  Here,  then,  closes  the  Antiochene  period  (44-52)  of 
his  ministry.  Antioch  is  no  longer  a  suitable  headquarters, 
Corinth,  Philippi,  Ephesus  claim  him,  and  he  transfers  his  field 
of  work  to  the  region  of  the  Aegean.  His  final  visit  to  Antioch 
appears  to  be  not  long  (xviii.  23,  xpovov  tlv6)  :  if  he  left  it  about 
August,  his  journey  to  Ephesus,  unmarked  by  any  recorded 
episode,  would  be  over  before  midwinter,  say  by  December  52. 
The  rpterCa  (see  above)  of  his  residence  there  cannot,  then, 
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have  ended  before  55;  the  ‘three  months’  of  xix.  8  and  the 
‘two  years’  of  v.  10  carry  us  to  about  March  of  that  year:  the 
remainder  of  the  rptcna  (which  may  not  have  been  quite 
complete)  is  occupied  by  the  episodes  of  the  sons  of  Sceva,  the 
mission  of  Timothy  and  Erast  us  (xix.  22),  and  the  riot  in  the 
theatre.  Whether  this  permits  St  Paul  to  leave  Ephesus  for 
Corinth  soon  after  Pentecost  55  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8),  or  compels  us 
to  allow  till  Pentecost  56,  cannot  be  decided  until  we  have 
considered  the  second  mam  date,  namely,  that  of  the  procurator- 
ship  of  Festus. 


From  Festus  back  to  1  Corinthians . 

That  Felix  became  procurator  of  Judaea  in  52  a.d.  may  be 
taken  as  fairly  established  (Hastings,  DB.  artt.  ‘  Felix,’  and  ‘Chron¬ 
ology,’  p.  418).  The  arrival  of  Festus  is  placed  by  Eusebius  in 
his  Chronicle  in  the  year  Sept.  56-Sept.  57 ;  that  of  Albinus,  his 
successor,  in  61-62.  The  latter  date  is  probably  correct.  But 
the  crowded  incidents  set  down  by  Josephus  to  the  reign  of 
Felix,  coupled  with  the  paucity  of  events  ascribed  by  him  to  that 
of  Festus,  suggest  that  Felix’s  tenure  of  office  was  long  compared 
with  that  of  Festus  (the  iroWb.  hrq  of  Acts  xxiv.  10  cannot  be 
confidently  pressed  in  confirmation  of  this).  We  cannot,  more¬ 
over,  be  sure  that  Eusebius  was  guided  by  more  than  conjecture 
as  to  the  date  of  Felix’s  recall.  His  brother  Pallas,  whose 
influence  with  Nero  (according  to  Josephus)  averted  his  con¬ 
demnation,  was  removed  from  office  in  55,  certainly  before 
Felix’s  recall;  but  the  circumstances  of  his  retirement  favour 
the  supposition  that  he  retained  influence  with  the  Emperor  for 
some  time  afterwards.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that 
Felix  was  recalled  in  57-58.  St  Paul’s  arrest,  two  years  before 
the  recall  of  Felix  (Acts  xxiv.  27),  would  then  fall  in  the  year 
Sept.  55-Sept.  56,  i.e.  at  Pentecost  (Acts  xx.  16)  56  (for  the  details 
see  Turner  in  Hastings,  DB.  art.  ‘Chronology,’  pp.  418,  419). 

We  have,  then,  for  the  events  of  Acts  xix.  21-xxiv.  27,  the 
interval  from  about  March  55  to  Pentecost  (?)  58,  or  till  Pente¬ 
cost  56  for  the  remainder  of  St  Paul’s  stay  at  Ephesus,  the 
journey  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  the  three  months  spent  there, 
the  journey  to  Philippi,  the  voyage  thence  to  Troas,  Tyre,  and 
Caesarea,  and  arrival  at  Jerusalem.  This  absolutely  precludes 
any  extension  of  St  Paul’s  stay  at  Ephesus  until  56.  The 
Pentecost  of  1  Cor.  xvi.  8  must  be  that  of  55,  unless  indeed  we 
can  bring  down  the  recall  of  Felix  till  58-59,  which  though  by 
no  means  impossible,  has  the  balance  of  probability  against  it 
Still  more  considerable  is  the  balance  of  likelihood  against  60  or 
even  61  as  the  date  for  Felix’s  recall,  and  58  or  59  for  St  Paul’s 
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arrest.  The  former  date,  58,  must  be  given  up,  and  St.  Paul’s 
arrest  dated  at  latest  m  57,  more  probably  in  56. 


Resultant  Scheme . 

Accordingly  from  Aretas  to  Festus,  that  is  from  St  Paul’s 
escape  from  Damascus  to  the  end  of  his  imprisonment  at 
Caesarea,  we  have  at  most  22  years  (37-59),  more  probably 
only  2i.  It  is  evident  that  the  time  allowed  above  for  the 
successive  events  of  the  Antiochene  and  Aegean  periods  of  his 
ministry,  which  has  throughout  been  taken  at  a  reasonable 
minimum,  completely  fills  the  chronological  framework  supplied 
by  the  prior  dates.  The  narrative  of  St  Paul’s  ministry  in  the 
Acts,  in  other  words,  is  continuously  consecutive.  While  giving 
fuller  detail  to  some  parts  of  the  story  than  to  others,  it  leaves 
no  space  of  time  unaccounted  for ;  the  limits  of  date  at  either 
end  forbid  the  supposition  of  any  such  unrecorded  period. 
Unless  we  are — contrary  to  all  the  indications  of  this  part  of  the 
book — to  ignore  the  Acts  as  an  untrustworthy  source,  we  have  in 
the  Acts  and  Epistles  combined  a  coherent  and  chronologically 
tenable  scheme  of  the  main  events  in  St  Paul’s  life  for  these 
vitally  important  21  years.  It  must  be  added  that  the  minor 
points  of  contact  with  the  general  chronology, — the  proconsul¬ 
ships  of  Sergius  Paulus  and  of  Gallio,  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  Rome  by  Claudius,  the  marriage  of  Drusilla  to  Felix, — fit 
without  difficulty  into  the  scheme,  and  that  no  ascertainable  date 
refuses  to  do  so.  For  these  points,  omitted  here  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  fundamental  data,  the  reader  must  consult  Mr. 
Turner’s  article  and  the  other  authorities  referred  to  below. 

We  may  therefore  safely  date  our  Epistle  towards  the  close 
of  St  Paul’s  residence  at  Ephesus,  and  in  the  earlier  months  of 
the  year  55. 


Bearing  of  St  Pauls  movements  on  the  question  of  Date, 

The  date  of  the  previous  letter  referred  to  in  v.  9  can  only 
be  matter  of  inference.  Seeing  that  the  Apostle  corrects  a 
possible  mistake  as  to  its  meaning,  it  was  probably  of  somewhat 
recent  date.  There  is  every  antecedent  likelihood  that  letters 
passed  not  infrequently  between  the  Apostle  at  Ephesus  and  his 
converts  across  the  Aegean  (see  Hastings,  DB.  artt.  *  1  Cor¬ 
inthians,’  §  6,  and  ‘  2  Corinthians,’  §  4  g).  But  the  language  of 
our  Epistle  is  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  reconcile  with  the 
supposition  that  the  Apostle’s  Ephesian  sojourn  had  been  broken 
into  by  a  visit  to  Corinth.  “  There  is  not  a  single  trace  ”  of  it 
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(Weizsacker,  Apost  Zeit alter,  pp.  277,  300).  The  case  for  such 
a  visit  is  entirely  based  on  supposed  references  to  it  in  2  Cor. ; 
these  references  at  any  rate  show  that  this  visit,  if  paid  at  any 
time,  was  of  a  painful  character  (cV  Awn?,  2  Cor.  ii.  1).  If,  then, 
such  a  visit  had  been  paid  before  1  Connthians  was  written,  to 
what  was  this  Xvirq  due  ?  Not  to  the  o^t^cara,  of  which  St  Paul 
knew  only  from  Chloe’s  people  (i,  1 1).  Not  to  the  Tropma,  nor  to 
the  disorders  at  the  Lord’s  Supper,  of  which,  he  expressly  tells  us, 
he  knew  by  report  only  (v.  1,  xi.  18).  Not  to  the  litigiousness,  nor 
to  the  denials  of  the  Resurrection,  of  both  of  which  he  speaks 
with  indignant  surprise.  If  a  distressing  visit  had  preceded  our 
Epistle,  the  painful  occasion  of  it  was  dead  and  buried  when  St 
Paul  wrote,  and  St  Paul’s  references  to  it  (clearly  as  a  recent 
sore)  in  2  Corinthians  become  inexplicable.  Ceitainly  when  our 
Epistle  was  written  a  painful  visit  ( iv  pafiSu,  iv.  21)  was  before 
the  Apostle’s  mind  as  a  possible  necessity.  But  there  is  no 
ttoXlv ,  no  hint  that  there  had  already  been  a  passage  of  the  kind 
On  the  contrary,  some  gainsayers  were  sceptical  as  to  his  coming 
at  all ;  there  is,  in  fact,  nothing  to  set  against  the  clear  inference 
from  1  Cor.  ii.  1  sqq.,  that  St  Paul’s  first  stay  at  Corinth  had  so 
far  been  his  one  visit  there.  So  far,  in  fact,  as  our  Epistle  is 
concerned,  the  idea  of  a  previous  second  visit  is  uncalled  for,  to 
say  the  very  least.  If  2  Corinthians  necessitates  the  assumption 
of  such  a  visit,*  it  must  be  inserted  before  that  Epistle  and  after 
our  present  letter.  But  the  question  whether  such  necessity 
exists  depends  on  the  possibility  of  reconciling  the  visit  with  the 
data  as  a  whole.  (On  this  aspect  of  the  matter  the  present  writer 
would  refer  to  Hastings,  JD3.  vol.  i.  pp.  492-5,  §§  4,  5.)  The 
most  ingenious  method  of  saving  the  *  painful  ’  visit  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  date  of  our  Epistle.  Recognizing  the  conclusive 
force  of  the  objections  to  placing  the  visit  before  our  letter, 
Dr  J.  H.  Kennedy  {The  Second  and  Third  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians ,  Methuen,  1900)  places  this  Epistle  before  the 
Pentecost  of  the  year  previous  to  St  Paul’s  depaiture  from 
Ephesus,  distinguishes  Timothy’s  mission  to  Corinth  (1  Cor. 
iv.  17,  xvi.  10)  from  his  (later)  mission  with  Erastus  ‘to  Mace¬ 
donia’  (Acts  xix.  22),  makes  our  Epistle  the  prelude  to  the 
painful  visit  (xvi.  5),  and  breaks  up  the  Second  Epistle  so  as  to 
obtain  a  scheme  into  which  that  visit  will  fit.  1  Connthians  would 
then  be  dated  (in  accordance  with  the  chronology  adopted  above) 
before  Pentecost  54. 

But,  interesting  and  ingenious  as  is  Dr.  Kennedy’s  discussion, 
the  close  correspondence  of  ch.  xvi.  3-6  with  the  facts  of  Acts 
xx.  1-3 — the  journey  through  Macedonia  to  Corinth,  the  winter 
spent  there,  the  start  for  Jerusalem  with  the  brethren — makes 
*  See  the  previous  section,  pp.  xxi-xxiv. 
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the  divorce  of  the  two  passages  very  harsh  and  improbable.  In 
our  Epistle  the  plan  actually  followed  is  already  planned;  its 
abandonment  and  resumption  follow  rapidly,  as  described  in 
2  Corinthians,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  our  Epistle 
was  written  with  the  immediate  prospect  (not  of  the  painful  visit 
but)  of  the  visit  actually  recorded  m  Acts  xx.  3;  i.e.  in  the  spring 
of  55- 

The  following  table  gives  the  schemes  adopted  by  Hamack 
in  his  Chronologie  (supra),  Turner  ( DB .  as  above);  Ramsay, 
St  Paul  the  Traveller  and  Expositor ,  1896,  p.  336,  A  fixed, 
date ,  etc.;  Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essays ,  pp.  216-233;  Wieseler, 
Chronologie  d.  Apost  Zeitalters  (Eng.  tr.) ;  Lewin,  Fasti  Sacn. 
See  also  Blass,  Acta  Apostolorum ,  1895,  pp.  21-24;  Kennedy 
(as  above).  See  also  Ency*  Brit nth  ed.,  in.  pp.  891  f.,  vii. 
p.  151. 
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§  V.  Doctrine. 

The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  not,  like  that  to  the 
Romans,  a  doctrinal  treatise ;  nor  is  it,  like  Galatians,  the  docu¬ 
ment  of  a  crisis  involving  far-reaching  doctrinal  consequences.  It 
deals  with  the  practical  questions  affecting  the  life  of  a  Church 
founded  by  the  writer :  one  great  doctrinal  issue,  arising  out  of 
circumstances  at  Corinth  (xv.  12),  is  directly  treated ;  but  doctrine 
is,  generally  speaking,  implied  or  referred  to  rather  than  enforced. 
Yet,  none  the  less,  the  doctrinal  importance  and  instructiveness 
of  the  letter  can  hardly  be  overrated.  In  its  alternations  of  light 
and  shadow  it  vividly  reproduces  the  life  of  a  typical  Gentile- 
Christian  community,  seething  with  the  interaction  of  the  new 
life  and  the  inherited  character,  with  the  beginnings  of  that  age¬ 
long  warfare  of  man’s  higher  and  lower  self  which  forms  the 
under-current  of  Christian  history  in  all  ages. 

The  Apostle  recalls  to  first  principles  every  matter  which 
engages  his  attention;  at  every  point  his  convictions,  as  one 
who  had  learned  from  Christ  Himself,  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  question  before  him,  though  it  may  be  one  of  minor  detail. 
At  the  least  touch  the  latent  forces  of  fundamental  Faith  break 
out  into  action. 

First  of  all,  we  must  take  note  of  the  Apostle's  nlation  to 
Christ .  He  is  ‘a  called  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ’  (i.  1),  and 
asserts  this  claim  in  the  face  of  those  who  call  it  in  question 
(ix.  3).  He  rests  it,  firstly,  on  having 4  seen  Jesus  our  Lord  ’  (ix.  1), 
clearly  at  his  Conversion ;  secondly,  on  the  fruits  of  his  Apostle- 
ship,  which  the  Corinthians,  whom  he  had  begotten  in  the  Lord 
(lii.  6  sqq.,  iv.  15,  see  notes  on  these  passages),  should  be  the 
last  to  question  (ix.  2).  This  constituted  his  answer  to  critics 
(ix.  3).  As  far,  then,  as  authority  was  concerned,  he  claimed  to 
have  it  directly  from  Christ,  without  human  source  or  channel 
(as  in  Gal.  i.  1,  12).  But  this  did  not  imply  independence  of 
the  tradition  common  to  the  Apostles  in  regard  to  the  facts  of 
the  Lord’s  life,  death,  and  Resurrection.  In  regard  to  the  Institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  (see  below),  the  words  mpikoLfiov  faro  rov 
K vpiov  have  been  taken  as  asserting  the  contrary.  But  they  do 
not  necessarily,  nor  in  the  view  of  the  present  writer  probably, 
imply  more  than  that  the  Lord  was  the  source  (&7ra)  of  the 
TrapaSocns.  The  circumstantial  details  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
appearances  after  the  Resurrection,  would  most  naturally  conic 
through  those  who  had  witnessed  them  (xv.  1-10),  in  common 
with  whom  St  Paul  handed  on  what  had  been  handed  on  to  him. 
So  again  in  dealing  with  marriage,  he  is  careful  to  distinguish 
between  the  reported  teaching  of  the  Lord  and  what  he  gives  as 
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his  own  judgment,  founded,  it  is  true,  upon  fidelity  to  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  (vii.  10,  12,  25,  40). 

The  passages  in  question  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
St  PauFs  knowledge  in  detail  of  the  earthly  life,  ministry,  and 
words  of  Christ.  It  is  not  uncommonly  inferred  from  his  nearly 
exclusive  insistence  upon  the  incarnation,  passion,  death  and 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord  that  he  either  knew  or  cared  to  know 
nothing  of  the  historical  Jesus  (2  Cor.  v.  16 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  2).*  But 
the  appeal  of  ch.  vii.  10,  25  is  a  warning  that  the  inference  from 
silence  is  precarious  here.  The  pre-existence  of  Christ  is  clearly 
taught  in  xv.  45-48.!  That  St  Paul  taught  pre-existence  only — 
as  distinct  from,  the  Divinity  of  Christ  (His  pre-existence  in  the 
Unity  of  the  Godhead ), — was  the  view  of  Baur,  followed  in  sub¬ 
stance  by  Pfleiderer  ( Paulinism ,  Eng.  tr.  1.  139  sqq.),  Schmiedel, 
in  loc and  many  others.  It  is  bound  up  with  the  old  Tubingen 
theory  which  restricts  the  Pauline  homologumena  to  1  and  2  Cor¬ 
inthians,  Romans,  and  Galatians.  If  we  are  allowed  to  combine 
the  thoughts  of  Phil.  ii.  5  sqq.,  and  Col.  i.  15-18,  ii.  9,  with  1  Cor. 
xv.,  it  becomes  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  whole  thought  of 
St  Paul  by  the  conception  of  an  avOpwTros  ovpavov  (xv.  47),  pre¬ 
existent  in  the  Divine  Idea  only.  The  fundamental  position  of 
Christ  ‘and  that  crucified5  (ii.  2  ;  cf.  iii.  10,  11)  in  the  Apostle’s 
preaching  is  only  intelligible  in  connexion  with  His  cosmic 
function  as  Mediator  (viii.  6,  Si*  ov  ra  dvra)  which  again  stands 
closely  related  with  the  thought  expanded  in  Col.  i.  1 5  f-  In  a 
word,  it  is  now  admitted  that,  according  to  St  Paul,  Christ,  as 
the  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  stood  at  the  centre  of  the 
Gospel.  Whether  this  equally  applies  to  the  teaching  of  Christ 
Himself,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
the  teaching  of  Christ  is  reducible  to  the  two  heads  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  without  any 
proclamation  of  Himself  as  the  Mediator  of  the  former,  as 
Harnack  in  Das  Wesen  des  Christentums  and  other  recent  writers 
have  contended,  is  a  question  worthy  of  most  careful  inquiry, 
but  not  in  this  place.  J  It  belongs  to  the  study  of  the  history 
and  doctrine  of  the  Gospels. 

*  That  this  is  an  erroneous  inference  is  shown  by  Fletcher,  The  Conversion 
of  St  Paul ,  pp.  55-57  ;  by  Cohu,  St  Paul  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Research , 
pp.  110-116;  by  Julicher,  Paulus  u.  fesus,  pp.  54-56 

t  See  also  what  is  implied  m  ‘the  rock  was  Christ* ;  note  onx.  4:  and 
Swete,  The  Ascended  Christ ,  pp.  61,  iii,  157. 

t  That  there  is  no  such  essential  difference  between  the  teaching  of  Christ 
and  the  teaching  of  St  Paul  as  Wrede  ( Paulus ,  1905)  has  contended,  is  urged 
by  Kolbmg  [Die  geistige  Einwirkung  der  Person  ftsu  auf  Paulus,  1906)  and 
A.  Meyer  ( Wer  hat  das  Chnstentum  begrundet ,  fesus  oder  Paulus ,  1907),  no 
less  than  by  more  conservative  scholars.  See  A.  E.  Garvie,  The  Christian 
Certainty,  pp.  399  f. 
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The  Epistle  contains  not  only  the  clearly-cut  doctrines  of  the 
death  of  Christ  for  our  sins  and  of  His  Resurrection  from  the  dead 
on  the  Third  Day ,  but  the  equally  clear  assertion  that  these 
doctrines  were  not  only  the  elements  of  St  Paul's  own  teaching, 
but  were  taught  by  him  in  common  with  the  older  Apostles 
(xv.  i-ii).  The  doctrine  which  is  mainly  in  question  here  is 
that  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead,  of  which  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  is  the  classical  exposition.  St  Paul  is 
meeting  the  denial  by  some  {rivii)  of  the  Corinthians  that  there 
is  a  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  persons  in  question,  who 
were  most  probably  the  representatives,  not  of  Sadducaism,  but 
of  vague  Greek  opinion  influenced  perhaps  by  popular  Epicurean 
ideas,  did  not  deny  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  Their 
assent  to  it  must,  however,  have  become  otiose.  To  the  Re¬ 
surrection  of  Christ,  then,  St  Paul  appeals  in  refutation  of  the 
opinion  he  has  to  combat.  After  reminding  them  that  they  had 
learned  from  him,  as  a  fundamental  truth,  the  fact  of  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  attested  by  many  appear¬ 
ances  to  the  Apostles,  and  by  the  appearance  to  himself  at  his 
conversion,  he  proceeds  to  establish  the  link  between  this 
primary  truth  and  that  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead  in  Christ. 
The  relation  between  the  two  is  that  of  antecedent  and  con¬ 
sequent, — of  cause  and  effect.  If  the  consequent  is  denied  the 
antecedent  is  overthrown  (vv.  12-19),  and  with  it  the  whole 
foundation  of  the  Christian  hope  of  eternal  life.  But  Christ  has 
risen,  and  mankind  has  m  Him  a  new  source  of  life,  as  in  Adam 
it  had  its  source  of  death.  The  consummation  of  life  in  Christ 
is  then  traced  out  m  bold,  mysterious  touches  (vv.  23-28).  First 
Christ  Himself ;  then,  at  the  Parousia,  those  that  are  Christ’s ; 
then  the  End.  The  End  embraces  the  redelivery  by  Him  of  the 
Kingdom  to  His  Father :  the  Kingdom  is  mediatorial  and  has  for 
its  purpose  the  subjugation  of  the  enemies,  death  last  of  them  all. 
All  things,  other  than  God,  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  Son; 
when  this  is  accomplished,  the  redelivery, — the  subjection  of  the 
Son  Himself, — takes  effect,  ‘that  God  may  be  all  in  all.’ 

On  this  climax  of  the  history  of  the  Univeise,  it  must  suffice 
to  point  out  that  St  Paul  clearly  does  not  mean  that  the  personal 
being  of  the  Son  will  have  an  end ;  but  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  so  far  as  it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  will  then  be  merged  in  the  latter.  St  Paul  here  gathers  up 
the  threads  of  all  previous  eschatological  thought ;  the  Messiah, 
the  enemies,  the  warfare  of  Life  and  Death,  the  return  of  Christ 
to  earth,  and  the  final  destiny  of  the  saints.  It  is  important  to 
notice  that  he  contemplates  no  earthly  reign  of  the  Christ  after 
His  Return.  The  quickening  of  the  saints  ‘at  His  Coming* 
immediately  ushers  in  c  the  End,’  the  redelivery,  the  close  of  the 
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Mediatorial  Kingdom.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  earlier 
teaching,. of  the  Apostle  in  i  and  2  Thessalonians,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  any  of  his  Epistles  out  of  harmony  with  it.  But  the 
thought  of  the  early  Return  of  Christ  ( v .  51)  is  already  less  pro¬ 
minent.  The  ‘time  is  short’  (vn.  29),  but  instead  of  ‘we  that  are 
alive,’  it  is  now  ‘  we  shall  not  all  sleep.’  This  is  borne  out  by 
2  Cor.  v.  3,  where  the  possibility  that  the  great  change  will  find  us 
in  the  body  ( ov  yvfxvot)  is  still  contemplated,  but  only  as  a  possi¬ 
bility.  The  remainder  {vv.  35  sqq.)  of  the  chapter  brings  out 
St  Paul’s  characteristic  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  body.  This 
is  in  direct  contrast  with  the  crude  conceptions  current  among 
the  Pharisees,  according  to  which  the  bodies  of  the  saints  were 
thought  of  as  passing  underground  from  their  graves  to  the  place 
of  resurrection,  and  there  rising  in  the  same  condition  m  which 
death  found  them. 

St  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  contrasts  the  mortal  (< f>6aprov )  or 
animal  (\f/uxtKov)  body  with  the  risen  or  spiritual  body.  The 
former  is  imyeiov,  xqIkov,  and  ‘cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God.’  It  will  be  the  same  individual  body  (^/xas,  vi.  14;  see 
Rom.  vui,  12),  but  yet  not  the  same;  it  will  be  quickened, 
changed  (z>.  51),  will  put  on  incorruption,  immortality;  it  (the 
same  body)  is  ‘  sown  ’  as  an  earthly  body,  but  will  be  raised  a 
spiritual  body. 

This  change  is  in  virtue  of  our  membership  of  Christ,  and  is 
the  working-out  of  the  same  Divine  power,  first  exerted  in  the 
raising  of  Christ  Himself,  and  finally  extended  to  all  His 
members  (cf.  Phil.  iii.  21;  1  Cor.  vi.  14;  Rom.  viii.  19,  21,  23). 
It  follows  that  the  Apostle  conceived  of  the  risen  Body  of 
Christ  Himself  as  ‘  a  spiritual  body  ’ ;  not  that  He  brought  His 
human  body  from  heaven,  but  that  His  heavenly  personality 
(xv,  47)  at  last,  through  His  Resurrection,  the  work  of  the 
Father’s  Power  (Rom.  vi.  4),  constituted  Him,  as  the  ‘last 
Adam,’  ‘quickening  spirit’  (xv.  45),  and  the  source  of  quickening 
to  all  His  members.  His  body  is  now,  therefore,  a  glorious 
body  (Phil.  iii.  21),  and  the  incorruption  which  His  members 
inherit  is  the  direct  effect  of  their  union  with  the  Body  of  Christ 
(xv.  48  sq.). 

The  whole  horizon  of  this  passage  is  limited,  therefore,  to 
the  resurrection  of  the  just.  It  is  the  K€Kot{xrj jxivoi  (a  term  ex¬ 
clusively  reserved  for  the  dead  in  Christ)  that  are  in  view  through¬ 
out  :  the  whole  argument  turns  upon  the  quickening,  in  Christ 
(xv.  22,  23),  of  those  who  belong  to  Hip.  As  to  the  resurrection 
of  the  wicked,  which  St  Paul  certainly  believed  (ix.  24,  27; 
Rom.  xiv.  10,  12;  cf.  Acts  xxiv.  15),  deep  silence  reigns  in  the 
whole  of  ch.  xv. 

The  Resurrection  of  Christ,  then,  occupies  the  central  place 
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in  St  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Life,  both  here  and  here* 
after,  just  as  the  doctrine  of  His  Death  for  our  sins  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  whole  relation  to  God  as  reconciled  sinners.  The 
Resurrection  not  only  supplies  the  indispensable  proof  of  the 
real  significance  of  the  Cross ;  it  is  the  source  of  our  life  as 
members  of  Christ,  and  the  guarantee  of  our  hope  in  Him. 

Of  the  Person  of  Christy  our  Epistle  implies  much  more  than 
it  expressly  lays  down.  Christ  was  the  whole  of  his  Gospel 
(ii.  2);  He  is  ‘the  Lord'  (cf.  Rom.  x.  13),  ‘through  whom  are 
all  things,  and  we  through  Him  ’  (vui.  6) ;  He  satisfies  all  the 
needs  of  man,  mental,  moral,  and  religious  (1.  30),  and  union 
with  Him  is  the  sphere  of  the  whole  life  and  work  (xv.  58)  of 
the  Christian,  of  his  social  relations  (vii.  22,  39),  and  of  the 
activities  of  the  Christian  Church  (v.  4,  xii.  5,  12)  as  a  body. 

The  doctrine  of  grace,  so  prominent  in  other  Epistles  of  this 
group,  is  for  the  most  part  felt  rather  than  expressly  handled  in 
our  Epistle.  The  passing  reference  in  xv.  56  (fj  Se  Swap, is  rij<s 
atiapTLa?  6  vo/jlos)  may  be  compared  with  that  in  ix  20,  21,  where 
he  explains  that  the  Christian,  though  not  w to  vopov,  is  not 
avo/Aos  ©€ot)  but  Iwopos  XpiarTov  (for  which  see  Rom.  vm.  2).  It 
may  be  noted  that  a  passage  in  this  Epistle  (iv.  7,  r(  o  ovk 

ZXafies)  turned  the  entire  course  of  Augustine's  thought  upon 
the  efficacy  of  Divine  grace,  with  momentous  consequences  to 
the  Church  (Aug.  de  div.  quaest.  ad  Simflic.  i. ;  cf.  Retract .  n.  i.  1  ; 
de  don .  Persev.  52). 

On  the  Christian  Life ,  our  Epistle  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
suggestion.*  With  regard  to  personal  life,  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  ascetic  instinct  which  has  ever  tended  to  assert  itself  in  the 
Christian  Church  finds  its  first  utterance  here  (vii.  1,  25,  40, 
vopLL^o)  otl  kclXov,  etc.),  as  representing  the  Apostle’s  own 
mind,  but  coupled  with  solemn  and  lofty  insistence  ( ovk  £yu 
aXXa  6  Kvpios)  on  the  obligations  of  married  life.  His  ‘ascetic' 
counsels  rest  on  the  simple  ground  of  the  higher  expediency. 
This  latter  principle  (to  <rvp<j>opov)  is  the  keynote  of  the  Ethics 
of  our  Epistle.  The  ‘world’  (vii.  31), — all,  that  is,  which  fills 
human  life,  its  joys,  sorrows,  interests,  ties,  possessions,  op¬ 
portunities, — is  to  the  Christian  but  means  to  a  supreme  end,  in 
which  the  highest  good  of  the  individual  converges  with  the 
highest  good  of  his  neighbour  and  of  all  (x.  24).  Free  in  his 
sole  responsibility  to  God  (iii.  21,  ii.  15,  x.  23),  the  Spiritual 
Man  limits  his  own  freedom  (vi.  12,  ix.  19),  in  order  to  the 
building  up  of  others  and  the  discipline  of  self  (ix.  24-27).  The 
supreme  good,  to  which  all  else  is  subordinated,  is  ‘  partaking  of 
the  Gospel '  (ix,  23),  i.e.  of  the  benefit  the  Gospel  declares,  namely, 

*  See  A.  B.  D.  Alexander,  The  Ethics  of  St  Paul,  esp.  pp.  115-125,  231, 
237-256,  293-297  ;  Stalker,  The  Ethic  of  Jesus,  pp.  175,  351, 
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the  unspeakable  blessedness  which  God  has  granted  to  them 
that  love  Him  (ii.  9,  12), — begun  in  grace  (i.  4)  here,  consum¬ 
mated  in  glory  (ii.  7,  xv.  43)  hereafter.  To  analyse  this 
conception  further  would  carry  us  beyond  the  horizon  of  this 
Epistle  (cf.  Rom.  iii.  23,  viii.  18,  etc.  etc.) ;  but  it  may  be  noted  that 
there  is  a  close  correlation  between  the  glory  of  God  (x.  31)  as 
the  objective  standard  of  action,  and  the  glory  of  God  in  sharing 
which  our  chief  happiness  is  finally  to  consist;  also  that  the 
summum  bonum ,  thus  conceived,  is  no  object  of  merely  self- 
regarding  desire:  to  desire  it  is  to  desire  that  all  for  whom 
Christ  died  may  be  led  to  its  attainment.  This  principle  of  the 
“higher  expediency”  determines  the  treatment  of  the  ethical 
problems  which  occur  in  the  Epistle:  the  treatment  of  the 
body,  matrimony,  the  eating  of  elSoykoOvra ; — and  again,  the  use 
and  abuse  of  spiritual  gifts.  But  in  its  application  to  the  latter, 
it  is,  as  it  were,  transformed  to  its  highest  personal  embodiment 
in  the  passion  of  Christian  Love.  The  higher  expediency  lays 
down  the  duty  of  subordinating  self  to  others,  the  lower  self  to 
the  higher,  things  temporal  to  things  eternal.  Love  is  the  inward 
state  (correlative  with  Faith)  in  which  this  subordination  has 
become  an  imperative  instinct,  raising  the  whole  life  to  victory 
over  the  world.  Such  is  the  positive  side  of  St  Paul's  Ethics, 
according  to  which  an  act  maybe  ‘ lawful,'  while  yet  the  Christian 
will  choose  in  preference  what  is  ‘expedient'  (vi.  12,  x.  23;  cf. 
ix.  24-27),  gaining,  at  the  cost  of  forbearance,  spiritual  freedom 
for  himself,  and  the  good  of  others.  Such  are  the  Ethics  of 
‘grace'  as  distinct  from  ‘law’  (Rom.  vi.  14).  But  many  Chris¬ 
tians  are  under  law  (iii.  1  sqq.)  rather  than  under  grace :  they 
need  stern  warning  against  sin,  and  of  such  warnings  the  Epistle  is 
full  (vi.  9, 10,  viii.  12,  x.  12-14,  xi.  27,  xv.  34,  xvi.  22).  The  charter 
of  Christian  liberty  (ii.  15)  is  for  the  spiritual  person:  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  the  law  (xv.  56 ;  cf.  Rom.  vii.  24-viii.  2)  comes,  not 
by  indulgence  (vi.  12),  but  by  self-conquest  (ix.  21,  26  sq.). 

Not  less  instructive  is  our  Epistle  as  to  the  Collective  Work  of 
the  Church .  No  other  book  of  the  N.T.,  in  fact,  reflects  so 
richly  the  life  of  the  Christian  body  as  it  then  was,  and  the 
principles  which  guided  it  (see  Weizsacker,  Apost  Zeitalter ,  pp. 
575-605).  We  note  especially  the  development  of  discipline ,  of 
organization,  and  of  worship . 

As  to  Discipline,  the  classical  passage  is  v.  1  sqq. ;  here 
St  Paul  describes,  not  what  had  been  done  by  the  community, 
but  what  they  ought  to  have  done  in  dealing  with  a  flagrant  case 
of  immorality.  The  congregation  are  met  together ;  the  Apostle 
himself,  in  spirit,  is  in  their  midst ;  the  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
is  present.  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  they  expel  the 
offender,  ‘  delivering  him  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  his  flesh, 
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that  his  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord.’  Here  we 
have  the  beginning  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  to  be  inflicted  by  the 
community  as  a  whole.  The  physical  suffering  entailed  (cf.  ch. 
xi.  30 ;  Acts  v.  1  sqq.)  is  assumed  to  be  terrible  (oXeflpos),  but 
is  inherently  temporal  and  remedial.  The  community  would 
naturally  have  the  power,  upon  repentance  shown,  to  restore  the 
culprit  to  fellowship  (2  Cor.  ii.  6,  10,  although  the  case  there  in 
question  is  probably  a  different  one).  Such  an  assembly  as  St 
Paul  here  conceives  would  a  fortiori  be  competent  to  dispose  of 
any  matters  of  personal  rights  or  wrongs  which  might  arise  among 
members  (vi.  1,  2,  5,  v.  12),  without  recourse  to  heathen 
magistrates  (aSiKot,  vi.  1);  for  St  Paul,  who  regards  submission 
to  the  magistrate  in  regard  to  the  criminal  law  as  a  duty  (Rom. 
xiii.  1  sqq.),  dissuades  Christians  from  invoking  the  heathen 
courts  to  settle  quarrels,  which  are,  moreover,  wholly  out  of 
place  among  brethren. 

The  Organization  of  the  Corinthian  Church  is  evidently  still 
at  an  early  stage.  There  is  no  mention  of  bishops,  presbyters, 
or  deacons:  next  after  Apostles,  prophets  and  teachers  are 
named,  in  remarkable  agreement  with  the  reference  in  Acts  xiii. 

1.  Moreover,  if  we  compare  the  list  in  1  Cor.  xn.  28  sqq.  with 
those  of  Rom.  xii.  6-8  and  of  Eph.  iv.  11,  the  coincidence  is  too 
close  to  be  accidental  The  following  table  gives  the  three  lists 
in  synoptic  form  . — 

1.  aTrocrroXoL  (Cor.,  Eph.). 

2.  Trpo^rat  (Cor.,  Eph.  ;  7rpo<£?7T€ia,  Rom.). 

[tvayyeXKTTCLL  (Eph.) 

TroLfxeves  (Eph.). 

SicLKovta  (Rom.).] 

3.  SiSdcTKaXoi  (1  Cor.,  Eph.);  SiSa ctkcov  (Rom.).  Then  follow 
TrapaKaX&v  (Rom.),  8wayu,ets,  Idfxara  (Eph.),  dvriXijp\j/€is  (r  Cor.) 
jJLeraSiSovs  (Rom.) ;  Kv/Sipvrjcrus  (i  Cor.),  7rpotcrr<x//.a'os  (Rom.), 
eXeair  (Rom.),  yevfj  yXo)cr<r<bv  (1  Cor.). 

There  is  clearly  no  systematic  order  throughout,  nor  can  we 
take  the  lists  as  statistical.  The  variations  are  due  to  the  un¬ 
studied  spontaneity  with  which  in  each  passage  the  enumeration 
is  made.  All  the  more  significant  is  it,  therefore,  that  ‘  prophets 9 
(after  *  Apostles  ’  in  our  Epistle  and  Ephesians)  take  the  highest 
rank  in  all  three  lists,  while  4  teachers/  who  rank  very  high  in 
all  three  lists,  are  the  only  other  term  cominon  to  all.  In  our  list 
(ch.  xii.)  the  three  4  orders  ’  of  Apostles,  prophets,  teachers,  are  the 
only  ones  expressly  ranked  as  ‘first,  second,  third/  Whether 
‘Apostles’  include,  as  in  Rom.  xvi.  7  and  perhaps  Gal.  i.  19,  an 
indefinite  number,  or  are  confined  to  the  Twelve  and  (ch.  ix.  r) 
St  Paul  himself,  our  Epistle  does  not  clearly  indicate  (not  even 
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in  ch.  xv.  7).  The  office  of  prophet  is  not  strictly  limited  to  a 
class,  but  potentially  belongs  to  all  (ch.  xiv.  30- 3 2).  That 
presbyters,  here  as  elsewhere  (Phil.  i.  1 ;  Acts  xiv.  23,  xx.  17, 
etc.),  had  been  appointed  by  the  Apostle,  would  be  antecedently 
likely,  but  there  is  no  reference  to  any  such  permanent  officers 
in  this,  nor  in  the  second,  Epistle,  not  even  in  places  where  (as 
in  v.  1  sqq,  vi.  1  sqq.,  xiv.  32  sq.)  the  context  would  suggest  the 
mention  of  responsible  officers.  The  low  place  in  the  list 
occupied  by  administrative  gifts  (KvPepvycreis,  cf.  irpoLcrrdjxev'o^ 
in  Rom.)  seems  to  imply  that  administrative  offices  are  still 
voluntarily  undertaken  ;  so  in  xvi.  15  the  household  of  Stephanas 
have  a  claim  to  deference  (cf.  1  Thess.  v.  12),  but  on  the  ground 
of  their  voluntary  devotion  to  the  SlolkovIcl  (era£av  iavrovs). 
The  work  begun  by  St  Paul  at  Corinth  was  carried  on  by 
successors  (Apollos  alone  is  named,  iii.  6),  who  4  water  ’  where 
he  had  4  planted/  4  build  upon  ’  the  Stone  which  he  had  4  laid ’ : 
they  are  TratSaywyot,  while  he  remains  the  one  4  Father ’  in 
Christ.  The  Epistle,  however,  refers  to  them  only  in  passing, 
and  in  no  way  defines  their  status.  Probably  they  are  to  be 
classed  with  the  prophets  and  teachers  of  ch.  xii.  28  (cf.  Acts 

xiii.  1).  Church  organization,  like  public  worship,  was  possibly 
reserved  for  further  regulation  (xL  34). 

Public  Worship  is  the  subject  of  a  long  section  of  the  Epistle, 
in  which  the  veiling  of  women,  the  Eucharist,  and  the  use  and 
abuse  of  spiritual  gifts  are  the  topics  in  turn  immediately  dealt 
with  (xi.  2~xiv.).  The  assembly  for  worship  is  the  c/c/cX^o-ia 
(xi.  18),  a  term  in  which  the  O.T.  idea  of  the  4  congregation/ 
and  the  Greek  democratic  idea  of  the  mass-meeting  of  the 
citizens,  find  a  point  of  convergence.  At  some  out¬ 

siders  (tSiwrcu,  probably  unbaptized  persons,  corresponding  to 
the  4  devout  Greeks’  at  a  synagogue)  might  be  present  (xiv.  16,  23), 
or  even  heathens  pure  and  simple  (amo-Toi) ;  yet  this  would  be 
not  at  the  KvpiaKov  S€L7iroy,  but  at  a  more  mixed  assembly  (0X97, 

xiv.  23).  That  the  assemblies  ete  to  <f> ayeiv  (xi.  33)  were  distinct 
and  periodical  was  apparently  the  case  in  Pliny’s  time  (see 
Weizsacker,  Apost  Zeitalter ,  568  f.).  The  4  Amen’  was  in  use  as 
the  response  to  prayer  or  praise  (xiv.  16).  It  would  be  hasty 
to  conclude  from  xi.  2  sqq.  that  women  might,  without  St  Paul’s 
disapproval,  under  certain  conditions,  pray  or  prophesy  in 
public :  they  very  likely  had  done  so  at  Corinth,  but  St  Paul, 
while  for  the  present  concentrating  his  censure  upon  their  doing 
so  with  unveiled  head,  had  in  reserve  the  total  prohibition 
which  he  later  on  lays  down  (xiv.  34).  Otherwise,  the  liberty  of 
prophesying  belonged  to  all ;  the  utterance  was  to  be  tested 
(xiv.  29),  but  the  test  was  the  character  of  the  utterance  itself 
(xii.  1  sq.)  rather  than  the  status  of  the  speaker.  Prayer  and 
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praise,  ip  y\uxr<ry  (see  Hastings,  DB.  art.  ‘Tongues’),  was  a 
marked  feature  of  public  worship  at  Corinth,  but  St  Paul  insists 
on  its  inferiority  to  prophecy.  Sunday  is  mentioned  as  the 
day  against  which  alms  were  to  be  set  apart ;  we  may  infer  from 
this  that  it  was  the  usual  day  for  the  principal  e/c/cX^o-ta  (see 
above).  The  purpose  of  this  assembly  was  to  break  the  bread, 
and  drink  the  cup,  of  the  Lord. 

In  xi.  17-34  we  have  the  locus  classicus  for  the  Eucharist  of 
the  Apostolic  age.  It  has  been  argued  that  we  have  here 
a  stage  in  the  development  of  the  sacred  Rite  anterior  to,  and 
differing  materially  from,  what  is  described  by  Justin,  ApoL  i.  §  56 ; 
the  difference  consisting  in  the  previous  consecration  of  the 
elements,  in  Justin’s  account,  by  the  Trpoecrrws ,  and  reception  by 
the  communicants  at  his  hands.  At  Corinth,  on  the  other  hand, 
(vv.  21,  33)  an  abuse  existed  in  that  ‘each  taketh  before  other 
his  own  supper,’  so  that  the  meal  lost  its  character  as  ‘  a  Lord’s 
Supper.’  If  the  ‘consecration’  (so  it  is  argued)  were  already 
at  this  time  an  essential  part  of  the  service,  the  abuse  in  question 
could  not  have  occurred  ;  or  at  any  rate  St  Paul’s  remedy  would 
have  been  ‘wait  for  the  consecration’  and  not  ‘wait  for  one 
another’  (v.  33).  But,  in  the  line  of  development,  the  Corinthian 
Eucharist  comes  between  the  original  institution,  as  described 
by  St  Paul  and  by  the  Evangelists,  and  the  Eucharist  of  Justin.* 
In  all  the  N.T.  accounts  of  the  Institution,  the  acts  and  words 
of  Christ,  and  His  delivery  of  the  bread  and  cup  after  consecra¬ 
tion  to  those  present,  are  recorded,  and  form  the  central  point. 
The  argument  under  notice  assumes  that  this  central  feature 
has  disappeared  at  the  second,  or  Corinthian,  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment,  to  reappear  in  the  third,  namely  Justin’s.  This  assumption 
is  incredible.  In  carrying  out  the  command  rovro  ttolcltc,  ‘do 
this,’  we  cannot  believe  that  at  Corinth,  or  anywhere  else,  what 
Christ  was  recorded  to  have  done  was  just  the  feature  to  be 
omitted. 

Quod  in  caena  Christus  gessit 

Faciendum  hoc  expressit 

is  an  accurate  expression  of  the  characteristic  which  from  the  first 
differentiated  the  Common  Meal  into  the  Christian  evxaptorCa. 
The  words  ‘do  this  ’  were  certainly  part  of  the  ‘ tradition  ’  handed 
on  by  St  Paul  at  Corinth  (see  below);  and  had  it  been  left 
undone, ,  the  Apostle  would  not  have  failed  to  notice  it.  Further, 
the  argument  for  the  absence,  at  Corinth,  of  the  acts  of  consecra¬ 
tion,  assumes  erroneously  that  ‘the  Lords  Supper ’  in  v .  20  “can 
be  no  other  than  the  bread  and  the  cup  of  the  Lord  in  v.  27  ” 

*  See  A.  W.  F.  Blunt,  The  Apologies  of  Justin  Martyr ,  1911,  pp.  xxxix- 
xhv,  98-101. 
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(Beet,  in  loci).  This  assumption  is  a  reaction  from  the  ana¬ 
chronism  of  introducing  the  ‘  Agape  ’  of  later  times  in  explanation 
of  this  passage.  (The  name  Agape,  see  Diet,  of  Chr.  Antiq .  s.v., 
is  occasionally  used  for  the  Eucharist,  but  more  properly  for  the 
Common  Meal  from  which  the  Eucharist  had  been  wholly 
separated.)  The  Lord’s  Supper  (so  named  only  here  in  N.T.) 
is  not  the  Eucharist  proper,  still  less  the  Agape,  but  the  entire 
re-enactment  of  the  Last  Supper >  with  the  Eucharistic  acts  occurring 
in  the  course  of  it,  as  they  do  in  the  paschal  meal  recorded  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels.*  In  the  early  Church  the  name  £  Lord’s 
Supper’  was  not  the  earliest,  nor  the  commonest,  name  for  the 
Eucharist.  It  was  primarily  (though  not  quite  exclusively) 
applied  to  the  annual  re-enactment  of  the  Last  Supper  which 
survived  after  the  Agape  had  first  been  separated  from  the 
Eucharist  and  then  had  gradually  dropped  out  of  use  (Diet,  of 
Chr.  Antiq.  art. c  Lord’s  Supper  ’).  In  any  case  *  the  Lord’s  Supper  ’ 
at  Corinth  would  be  already  in  progress  when  the  Eucharistic 
Bread  and  Cup  were  blessed.  St  Paul’s  censure  (2/ccurros  yap 
irpoXapfidvci,  v.  21),  and  his  remedy  (ocScx«r0e,  v.  33),  relate  to 
the  supper  which  was  over  before  (pera.  to  Sct7n^crat,  v.  25)  the 
blessing  of  the  Cup,  and  was  doubtless  (see  note  on  xi.  23,  27) 
well  advanced  when  the  Eucharistic  Bread  was  broken:  what 
he  blames  and  what  he  enjoins  are  alike  compatible  with  the 
supposition  that  the  procedure  of  the  Last  Supper  was  closely 
adhered  to  at  Corinth.  Whose  duty  it  was  to  £  preside  ’  (as  did 
the  head  of  the  family  at  the  Passover,  our  Lord  at  the  Last 
Supper,  and  the  Trpoeo-T&s  in  Justin’s  time)  we  do  not  know,  but 
it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  some  one  did  so.  In  v.  34,  Ei 
ns  7 rcivoD  k.t.X.,  we  notice  the  first  step  towards  the  segregation 
of  the  Eucharistic  acts  proper  from  the  joint  meal  in  which  they 
were  still,  as  it  were,  embedded.  The  Supper,  if  the  direction  of 
v.  34  was  observed,  would  cease  to  have  its  original  character  of  a 
meal  to  satisfy  hunger  (still  traceable  in  Did.  x.  1,  pera  to  l/wrA^o-- 
Brjvai) ;  it  dropped  out  of  use  in  connexion  with  the  Eucharist, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  left  traces  in  the  ritual.  As  a  separate, 
non-Euchanstic  sacred  meal  (Diet,  of  Chr.  Antiq .  art. c  Agape’)  it 
survived  for  a  time.  This  separation  of  the  Eucharist  from  the 
Supper,  of  which  we  here  trace  the  origin  only,  was  a  step  towards 
the  shifting  of  the  former,  later  than  any  N.T.  evidence,  to  the 
£<ante-lucan”  hour  which  had  become  usual  in  Pliny’s  time. 

The  question  of  St  Paul’s  relation  to  the  Eucharistic 
Institution,  which  only  indirectly  touches  the  doctrine  of  this 
Epistle,  must  be  briefly  noticed  here.  In  their  account  of  the 

#  Dr.  E.  Baumgartner  contends  that  in  I  Cor.  we  have  a  description  of 
the  Agape  alone,  without  the  Eucharist  {Eucharistic  und  Agape  im  Clrchris - 
tentum ,  1909).  But  see  Cohu,  St  Paul,  pp.  303  f. 
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Last  Supper  the  two  first  Gospels  stand  by  themselves  ovei 
against  St  Luke  and  St  Paul  in  mentioning  no  command  to 
repeat  our  Lord’s  action.  St  Luke’s  account,  again,  in  the 
Western  text  (which  is  more  trustworthy  in  its  omissions  than 
in  its  other  variations),  records  simply  the  blessing  first  of  the 
Cup,  then  of  the  Bread,  with  no  command  to  repeat  the  action  : 
what  follows  (Luke  xxii.  19,  20,  to  virep  vfi&v  .  .  .  Ik^woilevov)  is 
(if  with  WH.  we  adopt  the  Western  Text)  an  importation  from 
1  Cor.  xi.  24,  25.  St  Paul  then,  as  compared  with  the  Gospel 
record,  stands  alone  in  recording  our  Saviour’s  command  to  *  do 
this  in  remembrance  of  Me.’  Whence  did  he  receive  it?  His 
answer  is  that  he  ‘received’  (the  whole  account)  ‘ from  the 
Lord ’  (v.  23).  This  may  mean  ‘by  direct  revelation,’  or  may 
(as  certainly  in  xv.  3)  mean  ‘received,’  as  he  handed  it  on, 
orally,  the  Lord  being  here  mentioned  as  the  ultimate  (a7ro) 
authority  foi  the  Rite.  It  has  been  argued,  on  the  assumption 
that  St  Paul  claims  direct  revelation  to  himself  as  the  authoiity 
for  the  Christian  Eucharist,  that  this  claim  is  the  sole  source  ol 
any  idea  that  the  Last  Supper  (or  rather  the  Eucharistic  action) 
was  ordered  to  be  repeated,  that  St  Paul  first  caused  it  to  be  so 
celebrated,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  Institution  hangs  upon 
a  vision  or  revelation  claimed  by  St  Paul.  Further,  it  is  sug 
gested  that  the  vision  in  question  was  largely  coloured  by  the 
mysteries  celebrated  at  Eleusis,  near  Athens  and  not  far  from 
Corinth  (so  P.  Gardner,  The  Origin  of  the  Lord's  Suffer, 

1903)- 

The  narrative  of  the  Institution  in  the  two  first  Gospels, 
though  they  record  no  express  command  to  repeat  it,  renders 
the  last-named  suggestion  somewhat  gratuitous.  Our  Lord  was 
keeping  an  annual  feast,  and  His  disciples  certainly  at  that  time 
expected  to  keep  it  in  future :  in  view  of  this  fact,  of  the  refer¬ 
ences  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (ii.  42,  xx.  7)  to  the  repetition 
of  the  Supper,  and  of  its  thoroughly  Hebraic  and  Palestinian 
antecedents  (cf.  Bickell,  Messe  und  Pascha\  Anrich,  Antike 
Mysterienwesen,  p.  127),  it  is  much  more  probable  that  St  Paul 
is  here  the  representative  of  a  common  tradition  than  the  author 
of  an  institution  traceable  to  himself  alone.  The  whole  tone  of 
the  passage,  in  which  their  ‘coming  together  to  eat’  is  not 
inculcated  but  taken  for  granted,  supports  this  view  against  any 
hypothesis  of  a  practice  initiated  by  the  Apostle  himself.  See 
also  Andersen,  D.  Abendmahl  in  d.  ersten  2  Jahrhund,  1906). 

The  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  presupposed  in  our  Epistle  is 
simple,  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  very  definite.  The  Bread  and  the 
Cup  are  a  partaking  (koivuvCcl)  of  the  Lord’s  Body  and  Blood 
(x.  16,  xi.  27);  and  to  eat  ‘or’  (v.  27;  ‘and,’  v.  29)  drink 
unworthily,  ‘not  discerning  the  Body’  (• v .  29),  is  to  ‘eat  and 
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drink  judgment 9  to  oneself.  The  Body  is  clearly  the  body,  not 
merely  of  the  Church,  but  ‘  of  the  Lord  ’ ;  the  latter  words, 
added  in  later  copies,  are  a  correct  gloss.  The  interpretation  of 
our  Lord’s  words  here  implied  takes  us  at  any  rate  beyond  any 
‘Zwinglian’  view  of  sacramental  reception.  The  reception  is, 
moreover,  in  commemoration  (ai/a/m?cris)  of  the  Lord,  and  is  a 
proclaiming  (KarayyeWcLv)  of  the  Lord’s  Death  4  till  He  come.’ 
We  see  in  these  words  and  in  ch.  x.  15-18  the  relation  of  the 
Eucharist  to  sacrificial  conceptions.  To  St  Paul,  the  Death  of 
Christ  (ch.  v.  7,  eTvdrj)  is  the  Christian  sacrifice.  To  it  the 
Eucharist  is  primarily  and  directly  related.  In  ch.  x.  St.  Paul 
(in  order  to  drive  home  his  warning  against  joining  in  any 
ceremonial  eating  of  elBwXoOvra)  insists,  with  appeal  to  Jewish  and 
to  Christian  rites,  that  to  partake  of  what  is  sacrificed  is  to 
become  a  party  to  the  sacrificial  act  (and  so  to  enter  upon  that 
fellowship  of  the  worshipper  with  the  deity  which  sacrifice  aims 
at  establishing  or  maintaining).  It  follows,  then,  that  St  Paul 
thinks  of  the  Eucharist  as  the  act  by  which  Christians,  collectively 
and  individually,  make  (as  it  were)  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross 
their  own  act,  ‘appropriate’  it,  maintain  and  deepen  their 
fellowship  with  God  through  Christ.  The  Christian  Passover, 
once  for  all  slain  (v.  7),  is  eaten  at  every  Eucharist.  This  is 
an  essential  agreement  with  the  statements,  closely  identical  in 
substance,  by  which  Chrysostom  (Horn,  in  Hebr .  xvii.)  and 
Augustine  (c.  Faust  xx.  18)  independently  justify  the  term 
‘  sacrifice  ’  as  applied  to  the  Eucharist. 

Baptism  is  frequently  referred  to  in  our  Epistle  (i.  13-16,  x. 
2,  xii.  13 ;  cf.  vi.  11),  but  the  doctrinal  reference  in  each  case 
is  indirect.  The  fareXovcracrOfi  of  vi.  1 1  (‘  ye  washed  them  away 
from  yourselves’)  must  be  compared  with  Acts  ii.  38,  xxii.  16, 
and  Rom.  vi.  3,  4.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  reference 
of  vi.  11  at  least  includes  baptism  ;  comparing  then  the  iv  r<T> 
7rv€VjxaTL  there  with  xii.  13,  iv  evt  ir vevfjLaTi,  we  see  how  closely 
associated  was  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit  as  its  sphere  and  its 
underlying  power  (Tit.  iii.  5).  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  St 
Paul’s  readers  had  been  baptized  as  adults.  This  fact,  and  the 
sharp  contrast  between  the  old  heathen  life  and  the  new  life 
entered  upon  at  baptism,  brought  out  very  strongly  the  signific¬ 
ance  of  the  Rite. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit ,  as  regards  the  Personality  of 
the  Spirit,  comes  out  in  xii.  11,  KaOois  /3ovAercu  j  while  in  ch.  ii.  11, 
where  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  God  is  seen  to  be  not  less 
intimate  than  that  of  man’s  spirit  to  man,  we  have  the  Divinity 
of  the  Spirit  unmistakably  taught.  The  Spirit  is  “the  self- 
conscious  life  ”  of  God, — but  not  an  impersonal  function  of  God. 
The  gift  of  the  Spirit,  accordingly,  constitutes  the  man,  in  whom 
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the  Spirit  dwells,  a  Temple  of  God  (lii.  16).  There  is  the 
indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  common  to  all  members  of  Christ,  the 
instrument  of  the  sanctification  which  is  to  be  attained  by  all , 
and  there  is  also  the  special  energy  of  the  Spirit,  different  in 
different  persons,  which  equips  them  for  some  special  service  as 
members  of  the  one  body  (xii.).  So  St  Paul  himself,  “  incident¬ 
ally  and  with  great  reserve,”  claims  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  for  Himself  (vii.  40).  The  inspiration  of  the  prophet  is  not 
such  as  to  supersede  self-control  (xiv.  32),  as  it  did  in  the  super¬ 
ficially  similar  phenomena  of  heathen  ecstasy  (xii.  2,  3).  (See 
on  this  subject  Swete,  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament \ 
pp.  176-192.) 


§  VI.  Characteristics,  Style,  and  Language. 

The  general  characteristics  of  St  Paul’s  style,  especially  in  his 
letters  of  the  Aegean  period,  are  of  course  markedly  present  in 
this  Epistle.  But  it  lacks  the  systematic  sequence  of  marshalled 
argument  so  conspicuous  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ,  it  is 
more  personal  than  that  Epistle,  while  yet  the  feeling  is  not  so 
high-wrought  as  it  is  in  Galatians  and  in  the  Second  Epistle.  But 
warmth  of  affection,  as  well  as  warmth  of  remonstrance  and 
censure,  characterize  the  Epistle  throughout.  The  two  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians  and  that  to  the  Galatians  stand,  in  respect  of 
direct  personal  appeal,  in  a  class  by  themselves  among  St 
Paul’s  Epistles.  Philippians  is  equally  personal,  but  there 
everything  speaks  of  mutual  confidence  and  sympathy,  unclouded 
by  any  reproach  or  suspicion.  The  three  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  and  the  Galatians  are  not  less  sympathetic,  but  the 
sympathy  is  combined  with  anxious  solicitude,  and  alternates 
with  indignant  remonstrance.  The  earlier  letters  to  the 
Thessalomans,  again,  presuppose  an  altogether  simpler  relation 
between  the  Apostle  and  his  converts  :  his  solicitude  for  them  is 
directed  to  the  inevitable  and  human  perils — instability,  over¬ 
wrought  expectation  of  the  last  things,  moral  weakness — incident 
to  sincere  but  very  recent  converts  from  heathenism. 

In  our  Epistle  and  its  two  companions  the  personal  situation  is 
more  complicated  and  precarious  :  a  definite  disturbing  cause  is  at 
work  ;  the  Apostle  himself  is  challenged  and  is  on  the  defensive ; 
the  personal  question  has  far-reaching  correlatives,  which  touch 
the  foundations  of  the  Gospel. 

In  our  Epistle  these  phenomena  are  less  acutely  present  than 
in  the  other  two.  The  doctrinal  issue,  which  in  Galatians  stirs 
the  Apostle  to  the  depths,  is  felt  rather  than  apparent  (xv.  56, 
vii.  18,  19) ;  the  personal  question  is  more  prominent  (iv.  3,  ix. 
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2,  3,  etc.),  but  less  so  than  in  Galatians,  far  less  so  than  in  the 
Second  Epistle. 

In  our  Epistle  the  Apostle,  in  asserting  and  defending  his 
Apostolic  status  and  mission,  never  for  a  moment  vacates  his 
position  of  unquestionable  authority,  nor  betrays  a  doubt  as  to 
his  readers’  acceptance  of  it. 

One  great  general  characteristic  of  our  Epistle  is  the  firmness 
of  touch  with  which  St  Paul  handles  the  varied  matters  that  come 
before  him,  carrying  back  each  question,  as  it  comes  up  for 
treatment,  to  large  first  principles.  The  petty  crxurfwra  at 
Corinth  are  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  essential  character  of 
the  Gospel  and  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  the  moral  disorders  in  the 
light  of  membership  of  Christ  who  has  bought  us  all  for  Himself, 
the  question  of  marriage,  or  meats  offered  to  idols,  or  the 
exercise  of  spiritual  gifts,  from  the  point  of  view  of  “  the  higher 
expediency,”  that  is  to  say,  of  the  subordination  of  the  temporal 
to  the  eternal.  And  where  a  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  on 
record,  whether  in  the  sphere  of  morality  (vn.)  or  of  positive 
ordinance  (xi.),  its  authority  claims  unquestioning  obedience. 

In  discussing  spiritual  gifts,  the  instinct  of  “the  higher 
expediency  ”  is  sublimated  into  the  principle,  or  rather  passion, 
of  Christian  charity  or  love,  and  its  exposition  rises  to  a  height 
of  inspired  eloquence  which  would  alone  suffice  to  give  our 
Epistle  a  place  of  pre-eminence  among  the  Epistles  of  the  New 
Testament.  Side  by  side  with  this  marvellous  passage  we  must 
place  the  rising  tide  of  climax  upon  climax  m  ch.  xv.  The 
first  climax  is  the  emphatic  close  m  v.  1 1  of  the  fundamental 
assertions  which  go  before.  Then,  after  the  sombre  earnestness 
of  vv .  12-20,  the  Resurrection  and  its  sequel  are  enforced  in  a 
passage  of  growing  intensity  culminating  m  the  close  of  v.  28. 
Then  a  lull  (vv.  29-34),  and  in  v.  35  we  begin  the  final  ascent, 
which  reaches  its  height  in  v.  55,  the  4  full  close’  of  vv.  56-58 
forming  a  peroration  of  restful  confidence. 

In  these  passages  there  is  no  sign  of  rhetorical  artifice,  but 
the  glow  of  ardent  conviction,  gaining  the  very  summit  of  effect, 
because  effect  is  the  last  thing  thought  of.  ‘  Sincerity  ’  of  style, 
the  note  of  Pauline  utterance,  is  as  conspicuous  in  these  towering 
heights  as  in  his  simplest  salutations,  his  most  matter-of-fact 
directions  on  practical  subjects.  For  the  rest,  this  Epistle 
exhibits  all  the  characteristics  of  St  Paul’s  style,  especially  as  we 
have  it  in  the  four  letters  of  the  Aegean  period  of  his  ministry, 
his  period  of  intensest  controversy.  Equipped  with  a  language 
hardly  adequate  to  the  rich  variety  and  subtlety  of  his  thought 
or  to  the  intensity  of  his  feeling,  he  is  ever  struggling  to  express 
more  than  he  actually  says ;  the  logical  sequence  is  broken  by 
the  intrusion  of  new  ideas,  feeling  supersedes  grammar  and 
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forbids  the  completion  of  a  clause  ( e.g .  ix.  15).  The  scope  of 
the  Epistle,  practical  direction  rather  than  theological  argument, 
explains  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  apa  ovv  so  common  m 
Romans ;  generally,  in  fact,  the  argument  here  is  less  abstruse, 
and  is  comparatively  easy  to  follow  (see  below).  But  it  is  not 
always  in  the  form  that  we  should  expect  in  a  modem  writer. 
In  x.  30,  for  example,  he  asks,  *  Why  do  I  incur  blame  for  that  for 
which  I  give  thanks?’ — meaning,  ‘Why  give  thanks  for  what 
involves  me  in  blame  ?’ — just  as  in  Rom.  vii.  16,  where  he  means 
that f  if  I  hate  what  I  do ,  I  (by  hating  it)  assent  to  the  law,’  he 
similarly  inverts  the  ideas,  saying,  *  If  I  do  what  I  hate etc. 
At  times,  again,  he  assumes  a  connexion  of  ideas  obvious  perhaps 
to  his  readers,  but  no  longer  so  to  the  modem  reader,  as  in  xi.  to 
(Sia  rovs  ayyiXovs).  The  same  consideration  to  some  extent 
applies  to  his  enigmatic  reference  (xv.  29)  to  the  practice  of 
‘  baptizing  for  the  dead.’  It  may  be  added  that  the  mention  of 
such  a  practice  with  no  word  of  blame  does  not,  in  view  of  St 
Paul’s  style,  justify  the  inference  that  he  sanctioned  or  approved 
it.  He  is  so  engrossed  in  his  immediate  point — that  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  is  presupposed  by  the  whole  life  of  the  Christian  community, 
that  he  does  not  turn  aside  to  parry  any  wrong  inference  that 
might  be  drawn  from  his  words.  Similarly,  in  viii.  10  he  insists  on 
the  bad  example  to  the  weak  of  taking  part  in  a  sacrificial  feast, 
as  if  the  action  were  in  itself  indifferent,  whereas  we  learn  later 
on  (x.  14  and  following)  that  the  act  is  per  se  idolatrous.  Or 
again,  in  xi.  5,  from  the  prohibition  against  a  woman  prophesying 
unveiled,  it  has  been  inferred  that  she  might  do  so  if  properly 
veiled,  whereas  in  xiv.  34  we  find  this  entirely  disallowed.  It  is, 
in  fact,  St  Paul’s  manner  to  hold  a  prohibition  as  it  were  in 
reserve,  producing  it  when  the  occasion  demands  it. 

The  language  of  this  Epistle,  as  of  St  Paul  generally,  is  the 
Greek  of  a  Hellenist  Jew ;  not  necessarily  of  one  who  thought 
in  Hebrew  but  spoke  in  Greek,  but  rather  of  a  Jew  of  the  Dis¬ 
persion,  accustomed  to  use  the  Greek  of  the  Jewish  community 
of  his  native  city,  and  conversant  with  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  in  their  Greek  version.  His  studies  under  Gamaliel 
had  doubtless  been  wholly  Hebraic,  and  he  could  speak  fluently 
in  the  Aramaic  dialect  of  Palestine  (Acts  xxii.).  But  once  only, 
in  this  Epistle  at  least,  does  he  certainly  go  behind  the  LXX 
to  the  Hebrew  (iii.  19).  His  language  is  not  ‘literary’  Greek; 
he  shows  little  sign  of  knowledge  of  Greek  authors,  except  in 
current  quotations  [the  language  of  Rom.  ii.  14,  15  has  close 
points  of  contact  with  Aristotle,  gained  perhaps  indirectly 
through  the  Greek  schools  of  Tarsus];  even  the  quotation 
(xv.  33)  from  Menander’s  Thais  is  without  the  elision  necessary 
to  scansion.  We  miss  the  subtle  play  of  mood,  versatile  com- 
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mand  of  particles,  and  artistic  structure  of  periods,  that  char 
acterize  classical  Greek  (see  Weiss,  Introd .  to  NT.  §  16.  7). 

The  extent  to  which  St  Paul’s  thought  has  been  influenced 
by  Greek  thought  has  been  sometimes  exaggerated.  But  the 
influence  of  Hellenism  in  shaping  the  forms  in  which  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  thought  can  be  clearly  traced  in  some  cases.  We 
can  see  that  he  becomes  gradually  familiar  with  certain  philo¬ 
sophical  terms .  None  of  the  following  are  found  in  the  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians  :  yvoocris,  cro<£ia,  ovvecrusy  crweCSrjcrLs,  cr^ij/xa, 
all  of  which  are  found  in  1  Corinthians  and  later  Epistles.  The 
following  also  are  not  found  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians, 
but  are  found  in  one  or  more  of  the  Epistles  which  are  later 
than  I  Corinthians :  at<rOr)<n$,  Ikavoia,  ©eioTyjs,  pLoptfafy  ope£ts. 
Perhaps  aKpao-ta  and  iSlc^s  ought  to  be  added  to  the  first 
group,  and  aKpartfs  to  the  second.  In  his  essay  on  “St  Paul 
and  Seneca,”  Lightfoot  has  shown  what  parallels  there  are 
between  expressions  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  expressions 
which  were  in  use  among  the  Stoics.  The  meaning  may  be 
very  different,  but  there  is  a  similarity  which  is  perhaps  not 
wholly  accidental  in  the  wording  (see  notes  on  iil  21,  iv.  8,  vi.  7, 
19,  vii.  20,  31,  33,  35,  viii.  4,  ix.  25,  xii.  14,  xiii.  4). 

We  may  perhaps  assign  the  argumentative  form ,  into  which 
so  much  of  St  Paul’s  language  is  thrown,  to  the  influence  of 
Hellenism.  In  this  he  is  very  different  from  other  N.T.  writers 
who  did  not  come  so  decidedly  under  Greek  influence.  Eveiy 
one  who  has  tried  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  an  analysis 
of  the  Epistles  of  St  James  and  of  St  John.  Perhaps  no  one 
has  succeeded  in  making  an  analysis  of  either  which  convinced 
other  students  that  the  supposed  sequence  of  thought  was 
really  in  the  writer’s  mind.  But  there  is  little  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  analysis  of  St  Paul’s  Epistles.  And  not  only 
is  the  sequence  of  thought  in  most  cases  clear,  but  the  separate 
arguments  which  constitute  the  sequence  are  clear  also.  They 
may  not  always  seem  to  be  convincing,  but  they  can  be  put 
into  logical  shape,  with  premiss  and  conclusion.  Such  a 
method  of  teaching  is  much  more  Western  than  Oriental,  much 
more  Greek  than  Jewish. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  words  peculiar  to  1  Corinthians 
in  NT f 

aya/xos,  vii.  8,  1 1,  32,  34;  *  a/yenfc,  i.  28 ;  *  aScwravos,  ix.  1 8 ; 
*  ix.  26;  aft/iy^xa,  xili.  12 ;  aKaraKakvirroSy  xi.  5,  1 3 ; 

aKOiv9  ix.  17;  *  aperciKLvrjTOS,  XV.  583  avafios,  vi.  2 ;  avafetos, 

t  An  asterisk  indicates  that  the  word  is  not  found  in  the  LXX. 
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XI.  27;  dvSpt£o/A<u,  xvi.  13;  aimA-gpi/ris,  xii.  28;  *  aTrekev&epos, 
vii.  22;  *  d7r€ptor7rd(TT<i)S,  vil.  35;  ii.  4;  ap^re/ow, 

iii.  10;  dorrareo),  iv.  II  ;  do'X'qpovea),  vii.  36,  xili.  5;  ao*x>7/Aa)v, 
xii.  23  ;  aTopos,  XV.  52  ;  avAos,  xiv.  7  ;  *  ’Axai/cos,  xvi.  17  ;  ai/a^os, 
xiv.  7;  Ppoxps,  vil.  35;  yeajpytov,  ill.  9,  *yv/mreva>,  iv.  II  ; 
Suupecris,  xii.  4,  5,  6,  ?  *  &tepixyvevry$)  xiv.  8;  Sto-n-ep,  viil.  13, 
X.  14;  *  SovAaycoyea),  ix.  27  ;  Spdcra-ofxai,  ill.  1 9  ;  Sw^pcaj,  iv.  1 3  ; 
lyKpaTevopai,  vii.  9,  ix.  25;  etStoAiov,  Viil.  10;  eKvycfi a),  XV.  34; 
eKrpwpa,  XV.  8;  *  evepyyjJLa,  xii.  6,  io;  *  evKony,  ix.  12,  evrpoTrrp 
Vi.  5,  XV.  34;  e^atpco,  V.  13;  eopra^w,  v.  8;  cmflavcmos,  iv.  9, 
emflupTynJ?,  X.  6;  emcnTdojiai,  vii.  18;  ipjirfvi a,  XU.  IO,  xiv.  26, 
?  *  ipfJLVjvevTijs,  xiv.  28;  eTepoyAtoonro?,  XIV.  21  ;  *  €V7rapc8po5,  Vi.  1. 
35;  every  pios,  xiv.  9;  evaxy/^oo-vi^],  xii.  23;  ?0os,  xv.  33;  i^co, 
Xlll.  I  ;  *  0?7piopaxea>,  XV.  32;  tapa,  Xll.  9,  28,  30;  *  Upotfvros, 
X.  28;  Ka\df/,rj,  111.  12;  /caraAvTTTopat,  xi.  6,  7;  KaracrTpdvvv^ai, 
x.  5;  Karaxpdopiatj  Vii.  3 1,  ix.  18;  ?  *  KTypda),  IX.  9;  * /copda),  XI. 
14,  15;  Kop?7,  xi.  15;  Kvfitpvrjcris ,  xii.  28;  KvpLpaXov,  xiil.  I; 

*  Aoytfa,  xvi.  1,  2 ;  Aoc8opos,  v.  11,  Vl.  10 ;  Avert?,  vii.  27;  *pa/c- 
cAAov,  x.  25;  pei9v(ros,  v.  ii,  vi  ro ;  pr/rtye,  vi.  3;  ptopca,  i.  18, 
21,  23,  ii.  14,  iii.  19  ;  vrj,  xv.  31  ,  *  vr)7nd&,  xiv.  20  ;  ^  o^oOpevrrjs, 
X.  10;  opiAta,  XV  33;  *  oarifipyais,  Xll.  17;  ‘Ttcu&d,  X.  7;  irapa- 
fivOia ,  xiv.  3  ;  TrapeSpeveiv  (ix.  13);  7ra poSo?,  xvi.  7  ;  *  mdos,  ii.  4; 
rrrepLKddappia,  iv.  1 3  ;  ?r epL^pa,  iv.  13;  *  irepTrepevopat,  xiil.  4; 
Trrrjvd,  xv.  39;  *  7ruKrevco,  ix.  27  ;  pt7r>;,  XV.  52  ;  crvp,<j>opovf  vii.  35, 
X.  33  ;  crvp^Kovo?,  vil.  5  ;  crwyvwp^,  Vil.  6  ;  *  crvvtyTyry^  i.  20  , 
cruvpept^opat,  IX.  1 3  ;  Taypa,  XV.  23  ;  *  tv7tlk£>s,  X.  II  ;  *  VTrepaKpos, 

vii.  36 ;  cjuXoveiKos,  xi.  16 ;  <j>pyv,  xiv.  20  ;  x0^^,  xyi-  47>  4^,  49 ; 

*  XP^crTevopatj  xiii.  4 ;  *  wcnrepci,  xv.  8. 

None  of  these  words  (nearly  100  in  all)  occur  anywhere  else 
in  N.T,  But  a  few  of  them  are  doubtful,  owing  to  uncertainty 
of  text ;  and  a  few  of  them  occur  in  quotations,  and  therefore 
are  no  evidence  of  St  Paul’s  vocabulary,  e.g, .  r}6os3  opiAta,  Spatr- 
cropat,  c^atpo. 

The  number  of  words  which  are  found  in  this  Epistle  and 
elsewhere  in  N.T.,  but  not  in  any  of  the  other  Pauline  Epistles,! 
is  still  larger;  and  the  extent  of  these  two  lists  warns  us  to  be 
cautious  when  we  use  vocabulary  as  an  argument  with  regard 
to  authorship.  Statistics  with  regard  to  1  Corinthians  are  ail 
the  more  valuable,  both  because  of  the  length  of  the  Epistle, 
and  also  because  the  authorship  is  certain  on  quite  other  grounds. 
Putting  the  two  lists  together,  we  have  nearly  220  words  in 
1  Corinthians,  which  are  not  found  in  any  other  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles.  A  fact  of  that  kind  puts  us  on  our  guard  against 
giving  great  weight  to  the  argument  that  Ephesians,  or  Colossians, 

+  It  is  assumed  here  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (but  not  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews)  were  wntten  by  St  Paul. 
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or  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  cannot  have  been  written  by  the  Apostle, 
because  of  the  large  number  of  words  in  each  of  them  which  do 
not  occur  in  any  other  letter  written  by  him.  There  are  far 
more  important  tests,  t 

Words  peculiar  to  i  Corinthians  in  the  Pauline  Epistles . 

ayvcocria,  xv.  34;  ayopafa),  vi.  20,  vii.  23,  30;  dSrjXo<s,  xiv.  8; 
afupos,  V.  7,  8  ;  a/cpacria,  vii.  5  ;  aXaXa £a>,  xiii.  I  ;  apepipi/09 ,  vii. 
32,  apTreXw,  IX.  7;  ara/cptW,  ten  times ;  avdfxvrjcrLS,  XL  24,  25; 
a,7 ro(j>€p(iy,  XVI.  3;  dpyvpioVf  lii.  12  ;  aporptao,  ix.  10;  ap7raf,  V.  10, 
II,  VI.  10;  apptooros,  xi.  30;  darrrjp,  XV.  41;  artpos,  iv.  10, 
xii.  23  ;  avXeopat,  xiv.  7  ;  avpiov,  xv.  3  2  ;  yaptfa>,  vn.  38;  Sctirvca), 
xi.  25;  Sewn/ov,  XL  20,  21  ;  Siaipea),  xil.  12;  StSa/eros,  ii.  13; 
Stepp^eda),  xii.  30,  xiv.  5,  13,  27;  SajSc/ca,  xv.  5;  eaw,  x  13; 
elS<j)\o0vTOS,  Vlll  I,  4,  7,  10,  x.  19;  eLKOcri ,  x.  8;  eKfiacris,  X.  13; 
€K7T€ipafa),  x.  9  ;  cXcetvos,  XV.  19;  ewopos,  ix.  21;  evoxos,  xi.  27; 
l^ecrriv,  vi.  12,  xii.  4 ;  e^ouo-ia^co,  vi.  12,  vii.  4;  €7ravco,  xv.  16; 
€7rL/3dW(j),  vii.  35;  iTrLKeLpLCu,  ix.  16;  ecroTrrpov,  xili.  12;  eiryevTjs, 
i.  26  ;  *  evKOUplu),  xvi.  12  ;  eucrxtffMDv,  vii.  35,  xii.  24;  0a7nra),  XV.  4; 
Oearpov,  iv.  9;  flvo),  v.  7,  x.  20;  lepov,  ix.  13;  tx$vs,  xv.  39; 
icatot),  Xlii.  3;  KaraKactOj  iii.  15;  KaraKcipat,  viii.  10;  KaTapei/to, 
xvi.  6 ;  ja6apa,  xiv.  7  ;  /aflapifw,  xiv.  7 ;  klvSvvcvq),  xv.  30 ;  /cXato, 
X.  16,  xi.  24;  kokkos ,  XV.  37;  /copewvpcu,  iv.  8;  ktyjvos,  xv.  39; 
KVpiaKOS ,  XI.  20;  paiVopai,  XIV.  23;  paXa/cos,  VI.  9;  pryi/dco,  X.  28  ; 
poinds,  vi.  9;  poXdi/ a),  viii.  7;  pvpio?,  iv.  15,  xiv.  19;  vwcos, 
xv.  54,  55,  57;  ^paopat,  xi.  5,^  6;  dXw?,  v.  1,  vi.  7,  xv*  29; 
otraKt?,  xi.  25,  26;  ouai,  ix.  16 ;  ou8e7rore,  xiii.  8;  o<£eX os,  xv.  32; 
7rapaya),  vii.  31  ;  7rapo$vvo/JL(u,  xiii.  5  j  ^acr^a,  v.  7  ;  7T€vtclk6(tloi^ 
XV.  6  ;  7r€m7#coorrr/,  xvi.  8 ;  7rcpi/3dXatov,  xi.  15  ;  TrepLTiOrjpu,  xii.  23  ; 
7rA.€taros,  xiv.  27;  7ireupartKa)5,  ii.  13,  14;  7rotpaiva>,  ix.  7;  irolpLvr], 
ix.  73  7rdA.€pos,  xiv.  8;  Tropa,  x.  4;  Tropveda,,  vi.  18,  X.  8;  iropvrj , 
vi.  15,  16;  7 TorrjpLov,  eight  times;  irpocrKwiio,  xiv.  25 ;  Trpo^rcdo), 
eleven  times;  7ra)Xea),  x.  25;  pafiSos,  iv.  21;  craXm^w,  xv.  52; 
<reXyvr}}  xv.  41  ;  trraSiov,  ix.  24 ;  crvp/Saiva),  X.  II  ;  <nWya>,  v.  4 ; 
crvveiSov,  iv.  4;  crwepxopai,  seven  times;  crweros,  i.  19;  cruvT^eta, 
viii.  7,  xi.  16  j  oworreXXo),  vii.  29 ;  *crxiorpa,  i.  10,  xi.  18,  xii.  25  ; 
cr^oXa^a),  vii.  5;  rtjpyais,  vii.  19;  rtpios,  iii.  12;  toivw,  ix.  26; 
V7rrfpirrj 5,  iv.  I ;  *  V7r<t)7rtd£ct),  ix  27;  <£ured<o,  iii.  6,  7,  8,  ix  7  , 
XaX.Kos,  xiii.  I ;  x°Pro<si  iii*  12  j  i/reuSopaprus,  xv.  15;  i/n^i/cos, 
li.  14,  xv.  44,  46 ;  ^a,pt£a>,  xiii.  3. 

There  are  a  few  words  which  are  common  to  this  Epistle 
and  one  or  more  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  but  are  found  nowhere 

f  As  Schmiedel  says  about  1  Thessalonians :  Begnugt  man  sich  nicht  mzt 
mechanischem  Zahlen,  alphdbettiehem  Aufrcihm  und  dem  fast  wcrthloseii 
AchUn  auf  die  iLira^  \ey6peva. 
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else  in  N.T.  These  are,  dOavaa-la ,  xv.  53,  54;  aXoao,  ix.  9,  10 
(in  a  quotation) ;  €KKa#atpa>,  v.  7 ;  *  <ruv/3acriX.€va>,  iv.  8  ;  \nttpoxfi, 
ii.  1.  There  are  a  good  many  more  which  are  common  to  this 
Epistle  and  one  or  more  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  which 
are  found  elsewhere  in  N.T.,  although  not  in  other  Epistles  of 
St  Paul.  But  these  are  of  less  importance,  although  all  links 
between  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  unquestionably  genuine 
Epistles  are  of  value. 

Phrases  peculiar  to  1  Corinthians  in  N.  T, 

fj  crocfrCa  tov  xocr/xou,  i.  20,  lii.  18. 
oi  apxovres  tov  aitovo?  tovtov ,  ii.  6,  8. 

7TpO  twv  at  tovtov,  ii.  7. 
to  -jrvetJpta  tov  kop^lov,  ii.  12. 

®eo9  (rvv€pyoLy  iii.  9. 

rovro  8e  vii.  29,  xv.  50 ;  cf.  x.  15,  19. 

*Iyj<rovv  rov  Kvpiov  fjfxuv  eopaxa,  ix.  I  ;  cf.  John  XX,  25, 
to  TroTqpiov  Trjs  cvA.oyias,  x.  16. 

7T0TrjpL0V  Kvptov,  X.  21. 

KVpLCLKOV  S€t7TVOV,  xi.  20. 

cts  rrjv  ipiqv  dvdfivrjcnv ,  xi.  24,  25  :  ?  Luke  xxii.  1 9. 

TO  TTQTYjpLOV  TOV  KVpLOV,  XU  2J. 

elrvxoi ,  xiv.  10,  xv.  37;  cf.  rv^oV,  xvi.  6. 

to  7rXe Torov,  xiv.  27. 

iv  aro/xw,  iv  pnrfj  6cf>6a\pLov,  xv.  52. 

Mapav  dOa,  xvi.  22. 

Quotations  from  the  O .  T. 

The  essay  on  the  subject  in  Sanday  and  Headlam,  Romans , 
pp.  302-307,  should  be  consulted;  also  Swete,  I?itroduction  to 
the  O.T.  in  Greeks  pp.  381-405.  The  number  of  quotations  in 
1  Corinthians  is  about  thirty,  and  none  of  the  Epistles  has  so 
many,  excepting  Romans  and  Hebrews ;  and  none  quotes  from 
so  many  different  books,  excepting  Romans.  In  1  Corinthians, 
eleven  different  books  are  quoted;  Isaiah  about  eight  times, 
Psalms  four  or  five  times,  Deuteronomy  four  times,  Genesis  four, 
Exodus  two  or  three,  Numbers  once  or  twice,  Zechariah  once  or 
twice;  Job,  Jeremiah,  Hosea,  Malachi,  once  each.  In  several 
cases  the  quotation  resembles  more  than  one  passage  in  the 
O.T.,  and  we  cannot  be  sure  which  passage  the  Apostle  has  in 
his  mind.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  conflation  of  two  passages, 
both  of  which  are  clearly  in  his  mind.  Consequently,  exact 
numbers  cannot  always  be  given.  All  the  quotations  are  short, 
and  it  is  probable  that  all  of  them  were  made  from  memory. 
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There  are  no  long  citations,  such  as  we  have  in  Hebrews,  which 
no  doubt  were  in  most  cases  copied. 

If,  with  Swete,  we  may  count  as  direct  quotations  those 
which  (though  not  announced  by  a  formula,  such  as  /ca0cbs 
yeypaTrrat)  appear  from  the  context  to  be  intended  as  quotations, 
or  agree  verbatim  with  some  context  in  the  O.T.,  then  at  least 
half  the  quotations  in  i  Corinthians  are  direct.*  They  are — 


i.  19  =  Isa.  xxix.  14 

i.  31  =  Jer.  ix.  24 

(1  Sam.  li.  10) 

ii.  9  =  Isa.  lxiv.  4  (?) 
li.  16  =  Isa.  xl.  13 
111.  19  =  Job  v.  13 

ni.  20  =  Ps.  xciv.  11 
vi.  16  =  Gen.  ii  24 
ix.  9  =  Deut.  xxv.  4 


x.  7  =  Exod.  xxxii.  6 
x.  26  =  Ps.  xxiv,  1 

xiv.  21  =  Isa.  xxvni.  nf. 

xv.  27  =  Ps.  mu.  6,  7 
xv.  32  =  Isa.  xxii.  13 
xv.  45  =  Gen.  11.  7 
xv  54  =  Isa.  xxv.  8 
xv.  55  =  Hos.  xiii.  14 


Out  of  these  thirty  quotations  from  the  O.T.,  about  twenty- 
five  are  in  exact  or  substantial  agreement  with  the  LXX,  and  this 
is  in  accordance  with  evidence  derived  from  the  other  Epistles. 
Sometimes  the  variations  from  the  LXX  bring  the  citation  closer 
to  the  Hebrew,  as  if  the  Apostle  were  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously  guided  by  the  Hebrew  in  diverging  from  the  LXX,  e.g. 
in  xv.  54  =  Isa.  xxv.  8.  Sometimes  he  seems  to  make  changes 
in  order  to  produce  a  wording  more  suitable  for  his  argument, 
e.g.  in  iii.  2o  =  Ps.  xciv.  11,  where  he  substitutes  orofi&v  foi 
avtfpwTnov,  or  in  i.  19  =  Isa.  xxix.  14,  where  he  substitutes 
aOerrjcro)  for  Kpvij/oi  (cf.  Ps.  xxxiii.  10). 

The  quotations  which  are  in  agreement  with  the  LXX  are 
these — 


vi.  16  =  Gen.  ii.  24 

ix.  9  =  Deut.  xxv.  4 

x.  7  =  Exod.  xxxii.  6 
x.  20  =  Deut.  xxxu.  17 


x.  21  =  Mai.  i.  7,  12 
x.  26  =  Ps.  xxiv.  1 
xv.  32  =  Isa.  xxii.  13 
xv.  45  =  Gen.  ii.  7. 


In  the  following  instances  there  is  substantial  agreement  with 
the  LXX,  the  difference  in  some  cases  being  slight : — 


i.  19  =  Isa.  xxix.  14 

i.  31  =  Jer.  ix.  24 

ii.  16  =  Isa.  xl.  13 

iii.  20  =  Ps.  xciv.  n 
v.  7  =  Exod.  xu.  21 

v.  13  =  Deut.  xvii.  7,  xxi.  2ij 
xxii.  24 

x.  5  =  Num.  xiv.  16 
x  6  =  Num.  xi.  34,  4 


x.  22  =  Deut.  xxxii.  21 

xi.  7  =  Gen.  v.  1 

xi.  25  =  Exod.  xxiv.  8 ; 

Zech  ix.  11 
xiii.  5  =  Zech.  viu.  17 
xv.  25  =  Ps.  cx.  1 
xv.  27  =  Ps.  viii.  6 

xv.  47  =  Gen  ii.  7 
xv.  55  =  Hos.  xiii.  14 


*  The  large  number  of  direct  quotations  shows  that  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
that,  in  teaching  at  Corinth,  the  Apostle  left  the  O.T,  foundation  of  the 
Gospel  more  or  less  in  the  background  :  see  esp.  xv.  3,  4,  v.  7. 
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Perhaps  under  the  same  head  should  be  placed — • 

ii.  9  =  Isa.  lxiv.  4,  lxv.  17  ;  and  xiv.  21  =  Isa.  xxviii.  u. 

But  in  both  of  these  there  is  divergence  from  both  the  Hebrew 
and  the  LXX. 

In  a  few  cases  he  seems  to  show  a  preference  for  the  Hebrew, 
or  possibly  for  some  version  not  known  to  us. 

i.  20  =  Isa.  xix.  nf.,  xxxni.  18  xiv.  25  =  Isa.  xlv.  14 

in.  19  =  Job  v.  13  xv.  54  =  Isa.  xxv.  8 

In  xv.  57,  t<3  8e  ©ew  T<?  StSovrt  rj/uv  to  vt/cos  resembles 
2  Macc.  x.  38,  cvAoyow  rt3  Kupi<j>  t<2  to  vikos  clvtols  8l86vtl9  but  this 
is  probably  an  accidental  coincidence. 


§  VII.  The  Text  of  the  First  Epistle  to  tiie 
Corinthians. 

The  problem  of  textual  criticism — the  historical  problem  of 
establishing,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  earliest  ascertainable 
form  of  the  text — exists  for  all  N.T.  books  under  very 
similar  conditions.  The  great  wealth  of  material,  the  early 
divergence  of  readings  which  can  be  more  or  less  grouped  into 
classes  constituting  types  of  text,  and  then  the  practical  super- 
session  of  divergent  types  by  an  eclectic  text  which  became 
dominant  and  which  is  represented  in  the  greater  number  of 
later  MSS., — these  are  the  general  phenomena.  But  the  different 
collections  of  N.T.  books— the  Gospels,  Acts,  Catholic  Epistles, 
Pauline  Epistles,  Apocalypse— have  each  of  them  special  histories 
and  their  textual  phenomena  special  features.  Our  Epistle  shares 
the  special  phenomena  of  the  Pauline  collection,  and  in  this 
collection  it  has  some  distinctive  features  of  its  own. 


GENERAL  FEATURES. 

During  the  first  century  or  so  after  they  were  written, 
the  books  of  the  N.T.  were  copied  with  more  freedom 
and  less  exactness  than  was  afterwards  the  case.  With  the 
exception  of  some  readings,  probably  editorial  in  character, 
distinctive  of  the  *  Syrian  ’  text  (practically  the  Textus  Recejf>tus ), 
nearly  all  the  various  readings  in  the  N.T.  originated  in  this 
early  period.  In  a  very  few  cases,  readings,  which  cannot  have 
been  original,  are  traceable  to  so  early  a  date,  antecedent  to  all 
ascertainable  divergence  of  texts,  that  the  original  readings  dis¬ 
placed  by  them  have  not  survived.  These  are  the  cases  of 
“primitive  corruption,”  where  conjecture  is  needed  to  restore 
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the  original  text.  These  cases  are  rare  in  the  entire  N.T.,  and 
very  rare  in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  In  our  Epistle  there  is  only 
one  probable  example,  namely,  xii.  2  otc,  where  ttotI,  not 
preserved  in  any  document,  was  very  likely  written  by  St.  Paul 
(see  note  in  loci). 


WESTERN  TEXT. 

Apart  from  such  rare  cases,  the  early  freedom  of  copying  has 
bequeathed  to  us  a  congeries  of  readings  amongst  which  we 
distinguish  a  large  class  which,  while  probably  (and  in  many 
cases  certainly)  not  original,  yet  remount  to  an  antiquity  higher 
than  that  of  any  extant  version,  and  which  are  as  a  whole 
common  to  the  Greek  text  embodied  in  many  early  MSS.,  and 
to  the  early  versions,  especially  the  Old  Latin.  To  these 
readings  the  collective  term  £  Western  ’  is  applied.  It  is  probably 
a  misnomer,  but  is  too  firmly  rooted  in  current  use  to  be  con¬ 
veniently  discarded.  This  class  of  readings,  or  type  of  text,  is 
the  centre  of  many  interesting  problems,  especially  as  regards 
the  Lucan  books. 


ALEXANDRIAN  READINGS. 

There  is  also  a  body  of  readings  not  assignable  to  this  type 
but  nevertheless  of  very  early  origin;  these  readings  are  of  a 
kind  apparently  due  to  editorial  revision  rather  than  to  tran¬ 
scriptional  licence,  while  yet  they  are  not,  on  transcriptional 
grounds,  likely  to  belong  to  the  original  text.  These  readings, 
mainly  preserved  in  texts  of  Egyptian  provenance,  have  been 
referred  by  Westcott  and  Hort  to  the  textual  labours  of  the 
Alexandrians.  This  limited  group,  although  its  substantive 
existence  has  been  questioned  (e.g.  by  Salmon),  is  due  probably 
to  a  true  factor  in  the  history  of  the  text. 


THE  PAULINE  EPISTLES. 

(1)  Syrian  Readings . 

In  the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  first  task  of  criticism  is  to 
distinguish  readings  which,  whether  adopted  or  not  in  the 
‘  Syrian 1  or  4  received  ’  text,  are  in  their  origin  pre-Syrian.  Such 
readings  will  be  preserved  in  one  or  more  of  the  great  uncials 
XABCDG,  of  the  important  cursives  17,  67**,  in  the  older 
witnesses  for  the  Old  Latin  text,  in  one  of  the  Egyptian  Versions, 
or  by  certain*  quotation  in  some  Christian  writer  before 
*  Quotations  in  patristic  texts  are  liable,  both  in  MS.  transmission  and  in 
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250  a.d.  The  chances  of  a  genuine  pre-Syrian  reading,  not 
preserved  in  any  of  the  above  sources ,  lingering  in  any  later  MSS. 
or  authorities,  is  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible. 


RESIDUAL  EARLY  TEXT. 

Having  eliminated  distinctively  ‘Syrian*  readings,  we  are 
still  confronted  with  great  diversity  of  text,  and  with  the  task  of 
classifying  the  material.  We  have  to  identify  readings  distinc¬ 
tively  *  Western,*  and  to  segregate  from  the  residue  such  readings 
as  may  prove  assignable  to  Alexandrian  recension ;  the  ultimate 
residuary  readings,  or  4  neutral  ’  text,  will,  with  very  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  represent  the  earliest  form  of  the  text  that  can  by  any 
historical  process  be  ascertained.  This,  the  most  important 
problem,  is  also  the  most  difficult,  as  we  are  dealing  with  a 
period  (before  250  a.d.)  anterior  to  the  date  of  any  existing 
document.  The  question  is, — In  what  extant  authorities  do  we 
find  a  text  approximately  free  from  traces  of  the  causes  of  varia¬ 
tion  noted  above :  early  liberties  with  the  text  in  copying,  and 
Alexandrian  attempts  at  its  restoration  ? 

Briefly,  we  need  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  for  readings  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  4  Western  *  text,  the  support  of  X  or  B.  Readings 
confined  to  D  E  F  G,  the  Old  Latin,  or  patristic  quotations 
(apart  from  Alexandria),  are  probably  4  Western.*  The  dis¬ 
tinctively  Alexandrian  readings  will  be  attested  by  X  A  C  P,  some 
cursives,  Alexandrian  Fathers,  and  Egyptian  Versions.  But 
these  authorities  do  not  ipso  facto  prove  the  Alexandrian  character 
of  a  reading,  which  is  matter  for  delicate  and  discriminating 
determination.  It  must  be  added  that  the  readings  classed  as 
Alexandrian  are  neither  many  nor,  as  a  rule,  important.  The 
purely  Alexandrian  type  of  text  is  an  entity  small  in  bulk,  as 
compared  with  the  4  Western.’ 

As  a  result  of  the  above  lines  of  inquiry,  we  find  that  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  as  elsewhere,  B  is  the  most  constant  single 
representative  of  the  4  Neutral  *  type  of  text ;  but  it  has,  in  these 
Epistles  only,  an  occasional  tendency  to  incorporate  4  Western  * 
readings,  akin  to  those  of  G.  X,  on  the  other  hand,  which  in  the 
N.T.  generally  bears  more  traces  than  B  of  mixture  of  (pre- 
Syrian)  texts,  is  freer  from  such  traces  in  the  Pauline  Epistles 
than  elsewhere.  Of  other  MSS.  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  neutral 
readings  are  most  abundant  in  ACP  17,  and  in  the  second 
hand  of  67.  See  E.  A.  Hutton,  An  Atlas  of  Textual  Criticism , 

pp.  43f. 

print,  to  assimilation  to  the  received  text ;  we  must  rely  only  on  critically 
edited  patristic  texts. 
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Authorities  for  this  Epistle. 

The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  preserved  in  the 
following  main  documents  : — 


Greek  Uncial  MSS . 

K  (Fourth  century.)  The  Sinaitic  MS.,  now  at  St  Petersburg, 
the  only  MS.  containing  the  whole  N.T. 

A  (Fifth  century.)  The  Codex  Alexandrinus ;  now  at  the 
British  Museum. 

B  (Fourth  century.)  The  Vatican  MS. 

C  (Fifth  century.)  The  Codex  Ephraem,  a  Palimpsest ;  now 
at  Paris.  Lacks  vii.  1 8  iv  aKpoflvoTLa—ix.  6  totj  jxrj 
ipya&crOaL :  xili.  8  TravcrovToa—xv.  40  aX\a  frcpa. 

D  (Sixth  century.)  Codex  Claromontanus ;  now  at  Paris.  A 
Graeco-Latin  MS.  xiv.  13  &6  6  A.aAwi'— 22  orq ^tov  IcrrLv 
is  supplied  by  a  later  but  ancient  hand.  Many  subse¬ 
quent  hands  (sixth  to  ninth  centuries)  have  corrected 
the  MS.  (see  Gregory,  Prolegomena, ,  pp.  418-422). 

E  (Ninth  century.)  At  St  Petersburg.  A  copy  of  D,  and 
unimportant. 

F  (Late  ninth  century.)  Codex  Augiensis  (from  Reichenau), 
now  at  Trin.  Coll.  Cambr.  Probably  a  copy  of  G;  in 
any  case,  secondary  to  G,  from  which  it  very  rarely 
varies  (see  Gregory,  p.  429). 

Fa  (Seventh  century.)  Coisl.  i. ;  at  Paris.  A  MS.  of  Gen.- 
Kings,  containing  N.‘T.  passages  added  by  the  scribes  as 
marginal  notes,  including  1  Cor.  vii.  39,  xi.  29. 

G  (Late  ninth  century.)  The  Codex  Bomerianus ;  at  Dresden. 
Interlined  with  the  Latin  (in  minuscules).  Lacks  1  Cor. 
iii.  8-16,  vi.  7-14  (as  F). 

H  (Sixth  century.)  Coisl.  202.  At  Paris  (the  part  containing 
x.  22-29,  xl*  9“i6).  An  important  witness,  but  unhappily 
seldom  available.  The  MS.  is  scattered  in  seven  different 
libraries,  having  been  employed  for  bindings. 

I2  (Fifth  century.)  Codex  Muralti  vi  At  St  Petersburg. 
Contains  xv.  53  rovro-xvi.  9  avi u>. 

K  (Ninth  century.)  Codex  S.  Synod,  xcviii.  Lacks  i.  i-vi.  13 
ravrrjv  icai :  vili.  7  nvks  Sc-viii.  1 1  a7r€0av€v. 

L  (Ninth  century.)  Codex  Angelicus.  At  Rome. 

M  (Ninth  century.)  Harl.  5913*;  at  the  British  Museum. 
Contains  xv.  52  craXirtarci  to  the  end  of  xvi.  The  MS. 
also  contains  fragments  of  2  Corinthians  and  (in  some 
leaves  now  at  Hamburg)  of  Hebrews. 
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P  (Ninth  century.)  Porfirianus  Chiovensis.  A  palimpsest 
acquired  in  the  East  by  Porphynus  Bishop  of  Kiew. 
Lacks  vii.  15  r/xas  6  ©eos— 17  '7repL7raT€L :  xii.  23  to£ 
o-dj/xaros-xiii.  5  ov  \oyi-  .  xiv.  23  rj  airicrTOi-^  to  XaXctv  jxrj. 
A  good  type  of  text  in  St  Paul’s  Epistles. 

<£  (Fifth  century.)  [Papyrus]  Porfirianus  Chiovensis  Contains 
i.  17  oyov  iva  fjLrj—avv^rjTTjT  (20);  VI.  13  tl'  o  ©cos— 15  fiar 
[a  vfi(j)v  fieXyj]X[pLcrro]v}  vi.  1 6-1 8  (fragmentary),  vii.  3-14 
(fragmentary).  The  only  papyrus  uncial  MS.  of  the  N.T. 

(Eighth  or  ninth  century.)  Codex  Athous  Laurae,  172 
(or  B  52). 

S  (Same  date.)  Codex  Athous  Laurae.  Contains  i.  i-v.  8, 
xiii.  8  €ltc  Sc  7rpo<£-xvi.  24. 

a  (Fifth  century.)  Vatic.  Gr.  2061.  Contains  iv.  4-vi.  16, 
xii.  23-xiv.  21,  xv.  3-xvi.  1.  A  palimpsest,  from  Rossano, 
perhaps  originally  from  Constantinople  Its  readings  are 
not  yet  available. 

It  will  be  seen  that  xABL^  contain  the  whole  Epistle, 
C  D  F  G  K  P  nearly  the  whole,  while  Fa  H  I2  M  Q  S  2  contain 
but  small  portions.  The  oldest  MSS.  are  K  B  of  the  fourth  century, 
AC  I2  Q  2  of  the  fifth,  and  D  H  of  the  sixth.  Marks  of  punctua¬ 
tion  are  very  few  in  XABCDH;  they  are  more  frequent  in  G. 
(On  the  punctuation  see  Scrivener  (ed.  4),  vol.  i.  p.  48 ;  Gregory, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  m-115.) 


Cursive  MSS . 

The  Epistles  of  St  Paul  are  to  be  found  in  some  480  cursives, 
of  which  we  mention  only  one  or  two  as  of  special  interest. 

17.  (Ev.  33,  Act  13.  Ninth  century.)  At  Paris  (Nat.  Gr.  14). 

See  Westcott  and  Hort.,  I?itrod '.  §§  211,  212. 

37.  (Ev.  69,  Act  31,  Apoc.  14.  Fifteenth  century.)  The  well- 
known  Leicester  codex.  Contains  a  good  text. 

47.  Bodleian.  Roe  16.  (Eleventh  century.) 

67.  (Act  66,  Apoc.  34.  Eleventh  century.)  At  Vienna.  The 
marginal  corrections  (67**)  embody  very  early  readings, 
akin  to  those  of  M  (supra).  See  Westcott  and  Hort, 
Introd \  §  212. 


Versions. 

The  Old  Latin  of  this  Epistle  is  transmitted  in  the  Graeco- 
Latin  uncials  D  E  F  G,  the  Latin  of  which  is  cited  as  d  e  f  g. 
d  has  a  text  independent  of  D,  but  in  places  adapted  to  it ; 
e  approximates  more  to  the  Vulgate ;  g  is  a  Vulgate  text  except 
in  Romans  and  1  Corinthians ,  where  it  is  based  on  the  Old  Latin, 
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f  a  Vulgate  text  with  Old  Latin  admixture.  The  Greek  text  of 
each  of  these  MSS.  has  to  some  extent  influenced  the  Latin. 

The  Epistle  is  also  contained  in 
x  (Ninth  century.)  Bodleian ;  Laud.  Lat.  108,  E.  67,  a  thrice- 
corrected  text,  having  much  in  common  with  d. 
m  (Ninth  century.)  At  Rome;  the  Speculum  pseudo- Augustin- 
ianum . 

r  (Sixth  century.)  The  Freisingen  MS.,  now  at  Munich. 

The  two  last  named  contain  fragments  only. 

On  the  Vulgate,  Egyptian  (Bohairic  or  Coptic  and  Thebaic 
or  Sahidic),*  Syriac,  Armenian,  and  Gothic,  reference  may  be 
made  to  Sanday  and  Headlam,  Romans ,  p.  Ixvi  sq.  As  to  the 
Syriac,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  later  (or  Harclean)  Syriac 
has  some  more  ancient  readings  (Westcott  and  Hort,  Introd . 
p.  156  sq.);  we  have  not,  for  St  Paul’s  Epistles,  any  Syriac 
version  older  than  the  Peshito.  Also,  the  high  antiquity 
formerly  claimed  for  the  Peshito  was  founded  mainly  upon  the 
quotations  from  it  in  St  Ephraem ;  but  these  now  prove  to  be 
untrustworthy,  being  due  to  assimilation  in  the  printed  text 
of  this  Father. 


Illustrative  Readings. 

We  will  now  consider  some  readings  (taken  at  hazard  except 
as  regards  their  generally  interesting  character),  which  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  mutual  relations  of  the  documents  for  the  text  of  this 
Epistle.  We  omit  all  reference  to  E  and  F,  as  being  secondary 
(as  mentioned  above)  to  D  and  G  respectively. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  documents,  while  furnishing 
merely  the  external  credentials  of  a  reading,  have  already  been 
subjected  to  a  classification  on  the  basis  of  innumerable  readings 
as  to  which  no  serious  doubt  exists ;  the  combination  of  external 
evidence  as  to  antiquity  with  ‘  internal  ’  evidence  (i.e.  considera¬ 
tions  of  transcriptional  probability,  and  of  latent — as  opposed  to 
superficial — inferiority)  has  reached  a  result  in  which  modern 
critical  editors  are  as  a  rule  agreed.  Those  MSS.  or  groups  of 
MSS.,  which  are  most  frequently  ranged  in  support  of  the  un¬ 
doubtedly  right  readings,  are  naturally  deserving  of  special  con¬ 
sideration  where  the  reading  is  prima  facie  less  certain,  t 

Such  a  group  is  X  B.  These  two  fourth-century  MSS., 
although  in  part  written  by  one  hand,  are  copied  from  quite 

*  On  the  so-called  Bashmuric  version  and  its  kindred,  see  Scrivener, 
Introd  (ed.  4),  vol.  ii.  pp.  101-106,  140. 

t  The  readings  discussed  below  are  treated  independently  of  the  notes  on 
die  several  passages  ;  in  a  few  cases  the  view  taken  differs  from  that  expressed 
in  the  notes. 
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distinct  originals.  The  text  of  K  has  clearly  been  affected  by 
influences  foreign  to  anything  in  the  ancestry  of  B.  The  text 
of  their  common  ancestor  must  have  been  of  the  very  highest 
antiquity,  and  the  test  of  many  indisputable  passages  shows  also 
that  its  antiquity  must  have  been  antiquity  of  type,  not  of  date 
only.  Apart  from  the  small  classes  of  ‘primitive  corruptions’ 
and  of  ‘  Western  non-interpolations,’  the  combinations  K  B  can 
only  be  set  aside  on  the  most  cogent  grounds;  our  Epistle 
contains  few,  if  any,  passages  where  such  grounds  can  be 
shown. 


Typical  Syrian  Readings . 

In  such  passages  as  (i)  vi.  20,  where  C8DbcKLP,  Syrr., 
Chrys.  add  the  words  which  follow  v/xwv,  we  have  a  typical 
‘  Syrian  ’  reading,  and  the  shorter  text  is  supported  by  N  B  in 
common  with  the  vast  preponderance  of  MSS.  and  versions. 
A  similar  example  is  (2)  the  inversion  of  ©eo?  and  Kvpto?,  in 
vii.  17,  in  K  L,  the  later  Syriac,  and  later  Greek  Fathers.  This 
was  probably  due  to  the  desire  to  place  ©eos  first  m  order,  over¬ 
looking  the  decisive  fact  that  KeicXrjKev  calls  for  ©eos  rather  than 
6  Kuptos  (v.  15  and  elsewhere).  In  (3)  ni.  4  aapKLKoi ,  (4)  viii.  2 
elScvat  for  iyva)K€vaL,  ZyvuKe  for  eyvw,  the  case  is  the  same, — &?  B, 
with  an  ample  host  of  allies,  ranged  against  a  text  which  gained 
later  currency  but  which  lacks  early  attestation. 


Typical  Western  Readings . 

The  case  is  somewhat  different  in  the  next  instances  to  be 
mentioned,  where  the  reading  unsupported  by  N  B  has  some 
early  currency,  mainly  ‘  Western  ’  in  character.  Such  cases  are 
(5)  iii.  i  orapKtW?,  kABCD*  17,  67**,  Clem.  Orig.,  where 
DCGLP,  Clem.  Orig.  (in  other  places)  read  orapKiKoh,  Here 
the  latter  reading  may  be  classed  as  ‘  Western 7 ;  but  P,  which 
supports  it,  joins  the  great  uncials  in  (6)  v.  3  in  support  of 
(rapKiKot  against  D*  and  G,  which  have  crapKLvou  The  latter 
reading  is  purely  ‘Western’;  P  elsewhere  (see  below)  frequently 
represents  a  non-Western  text. 


Affinities  of  R 

An  example  of  this  is  (7)  viii.  7  where  we  have  K  A  B  P  17, 
67**,  and  the  Egyptian  and  Aethiopic  Versions  supporting  <rvvi)- 
Octa  against  the  ‘Western  and  Syrian’  erweibrjcrei.  The  same 
holds  good  of  (8)  xii.  2  ore  (see  note  there).  Another  passage 
where  P  joins  k  B  (and  17)  against  a  Western  reading  (adopted 
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in  the  Syrian  text)  is  (9)  ix.  2  pov  rrjs,  where  D  G  K  L  (and 
Latin  MSS.,  afiostolatus  met)  have  rrjs  kpJqs  (A  omits  this 
verse). 

One  more  interesting  example  of  this  class  of  variants  is  the 
ternary  variation  in  vii.  29,  which  it  is  worth  while  to  set  out  in 
full— 

(10)  vii.  29  ioTtv  to  \olttoV)  k  A  B  D*b  P  17  Copt.  Syr.  Arm., 

Eus.  (in  one  place)  Ephr.  Bas.  Euthal.  (D  omits 

TO.) 

to  Xonrov  ioTtv,  Dc  K  L,  Eus.  (another  place)  Chrys. 
iarlv  Xonrov  icrrcv,  G67**,  defgm  Vulg.,  Orig.  Tert. 

Hieron.  Aug. 

The  attestation  of  the  first  reading  clearly  outweighs  that  of 
either  of  the  other  two.  The  second  is  clearly  a  ‘ Syrian’ 
reading,  the  third  as  clearly  ‘  Western/  D  here  preserving 
the  non-Western  reading,  and  P  once  more  siding,  against  the 
Western  reading,  with  K  B.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the 
case.  In  (11)  xvi.  23  the  omission  of  Xpurrov ,  «B  17,  f,  some 
MSS.  of  Vulg.  Goth.,  Thdt.,  is  probably  right,  though  Nc  A  C  D 
G  K  L  M  P,  e  g,  some  MSS.  of  Vulg.,  the  versions  generally,  and 
most  patristic  quotations,  follow  the  tendency  to  insert  it  (so  far 
more  natural  than  its  omission,  if  found).  But  the  insertion  (in 
view  of  the  combination  Kc  A  CLP,  Euthal.)  may  be  ‘Alex 
andrian’  rather  than  ‘Western.’ 


Possible  Alexandrian  Readings . 

So  far  our  instances  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the  last) 
have  been  cases  of  the  excellence  of  the  text  supported  by  the 
combination  K  B. 

We  will  next  consider  some  few  possible  examples  of  ‘  Alex¬ 
andrian  ’  editing. 

(12)  iv.  6  (add  after  yiypaxrrax)  <f>pov€iv,  SCDCLP  Syrr.  Copt. 

Arm.  Goth.,  Greek  Fathers,  Euthal. 
om.  X  A  B  D*  G,  Latin  MSS.  and  Vulg,,  Orig. 
Latin  Fathers. 

This  is  certainly  an  addition  not  ‘  Western,’  but  pre-Syrian. 
It  corresponds  with  the  character  assigned  by  WH.  to  the 
Alexandrian  touches. 

(13)  ix.  9  fay/AOJcrct?,  B*  D*  G,  Chrys.  Thdt. 

<t>ifw>o-€vs,  K  A  B3  C  D2  40(1  3  K  L  P  al.  omn.,  Orig 
Chrys.  Euthal. 
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This  is  the  first  example  we  have  taken  of  B  differing  from  X, 
and  prima  facie  this  might  seem  a  clear  case  of  the  slight 
‘  Western 5  element  present  in  B,  in  St  Paul’s  Epistles.  But  the 
Alexandrian  witnesses  are  ranged  on  the  side  opposed  to  B,  and 
we  must  remember  that  </>i/uf>cr€ts  is  in  the  LXX  source  of  the 
quotation,  and  the  assimilation  of  the  text  to  its  original  would 
be  more  natural,  as  a  correction,  than  the  introduction  of  a 
variant.  (The  versions  of  course  are  neutral  here.) 

(14)  xv.  51  7rdvT€<s  fx4y}  s  AC2  DcGKLP,fg  Vulg.  Copt.  Syr.1*051 

Ephr.  (?)  Greek  Fathers,  Euthal. 

(om.  fiiv)  B  C*  D*,  d  e  Arm.  Aeth.  Syr.pn  Greek  MSS. 
known  to  Jerome. 

The  fx(v,  if  (as  probable)  not  genuine,  illustrates  once  more 
the  significance  of  the  combination  N  A  L  P,  Euthal. ;  it  has 
the  character  of  an  Alexandrian  touch.  But  it  seems  to  have 
been  read  by  both  Ephraem  in  the  East  and  Tertullian  in  the 
West. 

(15)  x.  9  Xpiorov,  D  G  KL,  Vulg.  Syr.pnetposttxt  Copt.,  Marcion 

Iren.  Chrys.,  etc. 

Kvpiov ,  kBCP  17,  etc.,  Syr.postmff  Copt.cod  Arm.  Aeth., 
Dam ,  etc. 

©eov,  A,  Euthal. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  XptcrroV  is  of  inferior  and 
Western  attestation.  ®eov  looks  like,  and  may  possibly  be,  an 
Alexandrian  correction  (assimilation  to  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18,  LXX). 

(16)  ix.  15  ovSets,  17,  d  e  Sah.  Basm.,  and  early  Latin 

Fathers. 

OV$€LS  pJr)i  A. 

rts,  G.  26. 

Iv a  scCDbcKLP,  f  Vulg.,  many  Greek  and 

Latin  Fathers. 

(All  MSS.  except  K  read  Kwdcrei  here,  the  later  cursives  only 
reading  Ka/dcrg  with  most  late  Greek  Fathers.) 

The  reading  Iva  ns,  adopted  by  the  Syrian  text,  is  apparently 
pre-Syrian  in  origin ;  it  lacks  the  full  Alexandrian  attestation,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  bears  every  mark  of  an  editorial  touch.  If 
pre-Syrian,  it  is  Alexandrian  rather  than  Western. 

(1 7)  xi.  24  /cXw/acvov,  C8  Db  c  G  K  L  P,  d  e  g  Syr.,  Euthal.  Greek 

Fathers  (dpv7rr6p,.  D*). 

om.  k*ABC  17,  67**,  Ath.  Cyr.  Fulg.  (expressly). 
tradetur ,  f  Vulg.,  Cypr. 
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Here  P  sides  with  the  Western  witnesses  in  what  is  clearly  a 
‘Western’  interpolation  (cf.  Gal.  i.  18,  ii.  14  irirpos). 

The  two  last  cases  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  border  line 
which  distinguishes  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  type  from  other 
inferior,  but  pre-Syrian,  readings. 


Western  Element  in  B . 

We  will  next  give  an  example  or  two  of  the  ‘Western’ 
element  in  B  (see  above  on  ix.  9) — 

(18)  ii.  1  fjLv<rrrjpiov ,  K#AC  Copt.  (Boh.),  Amb.  Aug.  Ambrst., 

etc. 

fmprvpiov ,  8C  B  D  G  L  P,  Latin  and  other  verss.,  Cyr.- 
Alex. 

This  is  a  doubtful  case,  as  the  readings  hang  somewhat  evenly 
in  the  balance,  and  the  attestation  of  fxapr.  is  perhaps  not  ex¬ 
clusively  Western.  But  if  WH.  are  right  in  preferring  fivar., 
B  may  here  betray  Western  admixture.  The  reading  is  one  of 
the  least  certain  in  this  Epistle. 

(19)  xi.  19  (post  tva)  /cat,  B  D  37  71,  d  e  Vulg.  Sah.,  Ambrst 

(om.  /cat)  tfACDbcGKLP  f  g,  Syr.  Copt.  Arm., 
Orig.  Epiph.  Euthal.  Chrys.,  etc. 

Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Jerome  apparently  are  to  be  counted 
on  the  side  of  omission,  as  well  as  G.  But  the  reading  of  B, 
which  is  of  little  intrinsic  probability,  is  clearly  ‘  Western  ’  in  its 
other  attestation. 

(20)  xv.  14  (after  v^v,  K  A  Db  c  G  K  L  P,  defg  Vulg. 

verss. 

^/ao>v,  B  D*  17  67**,  Sah.  Basm.  Goth. 

The  bulk  of  the  Western  authorities  are  here  against  B ;  the 
latter  probably  preserves  a  very  ancient,  but  not  original,  reading, 
possibly  an  early  itacism  (see  below  on  xv.  49). 

(21)  In  xiv.  38  the  reading  of  B  dyvofitrco,  supported  by  the 

correctors  of  SAD,  and  by  K  L,  Syr.  Arm.  Aeth.,  Orig. 
against  K*  A*  I)*  G*  Basm.  and  the  Latin  Versions,  with 
Orig.  in  one  place,  is  no  doubt  correct,  as  also  in  xv.  51 
where  ov  has  been  transferred  to  stand  after  the  second 
7rdvT€$  in  «  C  G  17.  B  here  has  the  support  of  P  as  well 
as  K  L  and  Greek  MSS.  known  to  Jerome. 

In  (22)  x.  20,  omission  of  rd  Wvrj,  B  has  Western  support  only; 
but  the  case  is  probably  one  of  ‘  Western  non-interpolation.’ 
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Singular  Readings  of  B. 

There  remain  to  be  noticed  a  few  singular  or  sub-singular 
readings  of  B  which  may  not  impossibly  be  right  in  some  cases. 

(23)  xiii.  4  (after  £17 Aoi)  rj  ayairrj,  X  A C D G K L,  degm  Syr., 

Orig.  Cyr.  Cypr. 

om.  B  17,  etc.,  f  Vulg.  Copt.  Arm.  By  no  means 
improbable. 

(24)  viii.  8  TT€pi<TO‘euo/i*e0a,  B,  Orig.  (all  the  rest — o/acv).  But  for 

the  quotation  in  Orig.,  which  shows  the  reading  to  be 
very  ancient,  we  might  have  set  it  down  to  the  scribe 
of  B.  The  same  is  true  of 

(25)  xiii.  5  to  fxrj  lavras  B,  Clem.paed.  The  rest,  including 

Clem.strom,  have  ra  iavrrjs.  The  latter  is  probably  right, 
but  the  reference  in  Clem paed.  shows  that  the  variant  is 
of  high  antiquity. 

(26)  xv.  49  <j>op€crofx>€Vj  B  46,  Arm.  Aeth.,  Thdt.  and  a  few  Fathers. 

The  weight  of  evidence,  and  transcriptional  probability,  is 
here  wholly  on  the  side  of  K  and  all  other  MSS.  against  B. 

The  above  examples  (13,  14,  18-26)  show  that  where  K  and 
B  are  ranged  against  one  another  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with 
each  case  on  its  evidential  merits,  but  that  B  is  rarely  to  be  set 
aside  without  hesitation. 


Combined  Witness  of  in  disputed  Readings \ 

We  will  lastly  take  some  passages  where  K  and  B  are  again 
at  one,  and  probably  right,  though  they  are  less  clear  than  those 
mentioned  at  the  outset. 

(27)  xiii.  3  Kavg/jcraifiai,  tfAB  17,  Boh.,  Ephr.  Hieron.  (and 

Greek  MSS.  known  to  him). 

KavOrjo-vfxai,  C  K,  d  e  f  g  m  Vulg.  verss.,  Orig.  Ephr, 
Meth.  Chrys.,  etc. 

KavOyjcrojxaL,  D  G  L,  Bas.  Euthal.  Cyr.  Max. 

The  latter  reading  is  Western  in  its  attestation,  while  kcu^. 
has  the  important  indirect  (but  quite  clear)  support  of  Clem.- 
Rom.  55,  a  witness  of  exceptional  antiquity.  Transcriptional 
probability  is,  moreover,  on  the  side  of  Ka^crcD/xat. 

(28)  vii.  34  (before  /^epicrrai)  ac<u,  XABD^P  17,  67,  f  Vulg. 

Syr.post  Copt.,  Euthal  and  Early  Fathers, 
om.  DCGKL,  degm,  Chrys.  Thdt.  Dam.  Amb. 
Ambrst.  Hieron. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  omission  is  *  Western  ’  and 
‘  Syrian.’ 

(29)  vii.  34  (after p-quip.) kcu,  HABDaGKLP, deg  Vulg.,  Meth. 

Eus.,  etc. 

om.  D*,  some  copies  of  Vulg.,  Latin  Fathers. 

The  omission  is  here  purely  Western  and  of  limited  range. 

(30)  vii.  34  (after  yvvrj)  fj  dyapos,  X  A  B  (C  is  lacking)  P  17,  Vulg. 

Copt.,  Euthal.  Hieron.  (and  Gk.  MSS.  known  to), 
om.  DGKL,  defgm  fuld.  Syr.  Arm.  Aeth.,  Meth. 

This  omission  again  is  clearly  c  Western.’ 

(31)  vii.  34  (after  vrap6evo<s)  fj  ayapos,  kADGKL,  defg  fuld. 

Syr.  Arm.  Aeth.,  Bas.  Latin  Fathers, 
om.  B  P,  several  mss,  Vulg.  Copt.  Basm.,  Eus. 
Hieron.  (with  reasons). 

Reviewing  as  a  whole  the  evidence  (28-31)  bearing  upon  this 
verse,  the  kcu  both  before  and  after  pepepicmu  must  be  admitted 
as  thoroughly  attested.  The  omission  of  r\  ayapos  after  17  y wrj  is 
inferior  in  attestation  to  its  presence  (additionally  attested  by  K  A) 
in  both  places.  This  latter  reading,  again,  is  clearly  not  original, 
but  conflate;  its  support  by  X  A,  Euthal.  may  point  to  an 
Alexandrian  origin.  Jerome,  on  the  evidence  before  him, 
believed  the  reading  f)  y.  rj  ay.  kcu  r)  napO.  to  be  what  St  Paul 
actually  wrote — apostolica  veritas.  Moreover,  the  apparent  diffi¬ 
culty  of  this  reading  explains  the  early  transference  of  fj  ayapos 
from  after  yvvrj  to  follow  rrapBkvos.  [The  ‘  unmarried  woman  ’  is 
generic,  including  widows;  the  virgin  (under  control)  is  the 
special  case  whose  treatment  is  in  question.]  Mepepurmi,  both 
in  number  and  in  sense,  fits  ill  with  what  follows  it.  The 
question  of  punctuation,  as  to  which  the  MSS.  give  no  help, 
must  follow  that  of  text.  The  crucial  points,  on  which  K  B  are 
agreed,  are  the  kcu  in  both  places  and  the  genuineness  of  ^  ay. 
after  rj  y vvy. 

Our  last  example  shall  be  the  dp^V,  xvi.  24. 

(32)  xvi.  24  dpi 7V,  KACDKLP,de  vgclem  verss.,  Chrys.  Thdf 

Dam. 

om.  B  M  1 7,  f  g  r  fuld.  tol.,  Euthal.  Ambrst. 

G  has  yeveOyrcv'  ycve^^rco  (sic). 

The  MSS.  support  ajirjv  conclusively  at  the  end  of  Galatians, 
Rom.  xvi.  27,  and  at  the  end  of  Jude.  Elsewhere,  in  view  of  the 
strong  liturgical  instinct  to  add  it  where  possible,  the  witness  of 
even  a  few  MSS.  is  enough  to  displace  it  The  other  leading 
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uncials,  in  varying  combinations,  add  it  at  the  end  of  most  of  the 
Epistles,  and  some  MSS.  in  every  case.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
(except  in  Galatians,  Romans,  Jude)  B,  wherever  it  is  available, 
is  the  one  constant  witness  against  this  interpolation.  The  one 
exception  to  this  in  the  whole  N.T.  is  at  the  close  of  St  Luke's 
Gospel,  where  the  afxrjv  must  be  a  very  early  addition. 

Our  Epistle,  to  judge  by  the  external  evidence,  was  in  wide 
circulation  long  before  the  “Apostolus”  was  circulated  as  a 
collection  of  letters ;  certainly  we  have  earlier  and  wider  traces  of 
its  use  than  we  have  of  that  of  the  companion  Epistle.  It  must 
accordingly  have  been  copied  many  times  before  it  was  included 
in  a  comprehensive  roll  or  codex.  The  wonder  is  that  the  text 
has  suffered  so  little  in  transmission ;  one  possibility  of  primitive 
corruption  (xii.  2)  is,  for  an  Epistle  of  this  length,  slight  indeed. 


§  VIII.  Commentaries. 

These  are  very  numerous,  and  a  long  list  will  be  found  in 
Meyer.  See  also  the  Bibliography  in  the  2nd  ed.  of  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible ,  i.  pp.  656,  658 ;  Hastings,  DB .  i.  p.  491, 
iii.  p.  731 ;  Ency.  BtbL  i.  907.  In  the  selection  given  below,  an 
asterisk  indicates  that  the  work  is  in  some  way  important,  a  dagger, 
that  valuable  information  respecting  the  commentator  is  to  be 
found  in  Sanday  and  Headlam  on  Romans  in  this  series,  pp. 
xcviii.-cix. 


Patristic  and  Scholastic :  Greek. 

*t  Origen  (d.  253).  Some  fragments  have  come  down  to 
us  in  Cramer's  Catena ,  vol.  v.  (Oxf.  1844),  in  the  Philocalia 
(J,  Arm.  Robinson,  Camb.  1893);  additional  fragments  of  great 
interest  are  given  in  the  new  and  valuable  recension  by  Claude 
Jenkins  in  the  Journal  of  Theological  Studies ,  January,  April, 
July,  and  October  1908  \  and  C.  H.  Turner  comments  on  these, 
January  1909. 

*t  Chrysostom  (d.  407).  The  Homilies  on  1  and  2  Corin¬ 
thians  are  considered  the  best  examples  of  his  teaching.  £  They 
show  admirable  judgment,  but  sometimes  two  or  more  interpreta¬ 
tions  are  welded  together  in  a  rhetorical  comment.  He  generally 
illuminates  what  he  touches. 

*t  Theodoret  (d.  457).  Migne,  P.G .  Ixxxii.  He  follows 
Chrysostom  closely,  but  is  sometimes  more  definite  and  pointed. 

*t  Theophylact  (d.  after  1 1 18).  Migne,  P.G.  cxxv.  He  follows 
t  They  have  been  translated  in  the  Oxford  Library  of  the  Fathers. 
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the  Greek  Fathers  and  is  better  than  nearly  all  Latin  com¬ 
mentators  of  that  date. 

Oecumenius  (Bp.  of  Tricca,  end  of  tenth  century).  Migne, 
P.G .  cxviii.,  cxix.  The  relation  of  his  excerpts  to  those  of  Theo- 
phylact  is  greatly  in  need  of  further  examination. 

Patristic  and  Scholastic  :  Latin . 

t  Ambrosiaster  or  Pseudo-Ambrosius.  He  is  the  unknown 
author  of  the  earliest  commentary  on  all  the  Pauline  Epistles 
that  has  come  down  to  us.  He  is  now  commonly  identified 
either  with  Decimius  Hilarianus  Hilarius,  governor  of  Africa  in 
377,  praetorian  prefect  in  Italy  in  396,  or  with  the  Ursinian 
Isaac,  a  convert  from  Judaism  (C.  H.  Turner ,  Journal  of  Theo¬ 
logical  Studies ,  April  1906).  His  importance  lies  in  the  Latin 
text  used  by  him,  which  “  must  be  at  least  as  old  as  370  ...  it 
is  at  least  coeval  with  our  oldest  complete  manuscripts  of  the 
Greek  Bible,  and  thus  presupposes  a  Greek  text  anterior  to 
them.”  Ambrosiasters  text  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  is  “  equivalent 
to  a  complete  fourth  century  pre- Vulgate  Latin  codex  of  these 
epistles”  (Souter,  A  Study  of  Ambrosiaster,  p.  196). 

t  Pelagius.  Migne,  PL.  xxx.  Probably  written  before  410. 

*  Primasius.  Migne,  P.L .  lxviii.  Bishop  of  Adrumetum  in 
the  sixth  century. 

Bede  (d.  735).  Mainly  a  catena  from  Augustine. 

*  Atto  Vercellensis.  Migne,  P.L .  cxxxiv.  Bishop  of  Vercelli 
in  Piedmont  in  the  tenth  century.  Depends  on  his  predecessors, 
but  thinks  for  himself. 

*  Herveius  Burgidolensis  (d.  1149).  Migne,  P.L .  clxxxi.  A 
Benedictine  of  Bourg-Dieu  or  Bourg-Deols  in  Berry.  One  of 
the  best  of  mediaeval  commentators  for  strength  and  sobriety. 
He  and  Atto  often  agree,  and  neither  seems  to  be  much  used  by 
modem  writers. 

Peter  Lombard  (d.  1160). 

t  Thomas  Aquinas  (d.  1274). 


Modern  Latin. 

Faber  Stapulensis,  Paris,  1512. 

Cajetan,  Venice,  1531. 

t  Erasmus,  Desiderius  (d.  1536). 

*t  Calvin,  John.  Quite  the  strongest  of  the  Reformers  as  a 
commentator,  clear-headed  and  scholarly,  but  too  fond  of  finding 
arguments  against  Rome.  His  work  on  the  Pauline  Epistles 
ranges  from  1539  to  1551. 

t  Beza,  Theodore  (d.  1605),  Paris,  1594. 
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Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Antwerp,  1614.  Roman  (Jesuit). 

*  Estius,  Douay,  1614.  Roman  (sober  and  valuable). 

f  Grotius,  Amsterdam,  1644-1646. 

*t  Bengel,  Tubingen,  1742  ;  3rd  ed.  London,  1862.  Fore¬ 
most  in  Scriptural  insight  and  pithy  expression. 

*t  Wetstein,  Amsterdam,  1751,  1752.  Rich  in  illustration. 

English. 

t  H.  Hammond,  London,  1653,  “The  father  of  English 
commentators.”  *  Historical.’ 

t  John  Locke,  London,  1705-1707.  ‘Historical.* 

Edward  Burton,  Oxford,  1831. 

T.  W.  Peile,  Rivingtons,  1853. 

C.  Hodge,  New  York,  1857.  Calvinist. 

t  C.  Wordsworth,  Rivingtons,  4th  ed.  1866. 

*  F.  W.  Robertson,  Smith  &  Elder,  5th  ed.  1867. 

*t  H.  Alford,  Rivingtons,  6th  ed.  1871. 

P.  J.  Gloag,  Edinburgh,  1874. 

*  A.  P.  Stanley,  Murray,  4th  ed.  1876.  Picturesque  and 
suggestive,  but  not  so  strong  in  scholarship. 

T.  T.  Shore  in  Ellicotfs  Commentary ,  n.d. 

J.  J.  Lias  in  the  Cambridge  Greek  Testament ,  1879. 

*  T.  S.  Evans  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary ,  1881.  Rich  in 
exact  scholarship  and  original  thought,  but  sometimes  eccentric 
in  results. 

D.  Brown  in  Schaff's  Commentary ,  1882. 

F.  W.  Farrar  in  the  Pulpit  Commentary ,  1883. 

*t  J*  A.  Beet,  Hodder,  2nd  ed.  1884.  Wesleyan. 

*  T.  C.  Edwards,  Hamilton  Adams,  1885.  Very  helpful. 

*  C.  J.  Ellicott,  Longmans,  1887.  Minute  and  strong  in 
grammatical  exegesis.  Perhaps  the  best  English  Commentary  on 
the  Greek  text  (but  misses  Evans’  best  points). 

W.  Kay  (posthumous),  1887.  Scholarly,  but  slight. 

Marcus  Dods  in  the  Expositors  Bible . 

*  J.  B.  Lightfoot  (posthumous),  Notes  on  i.-vii.  1895. 
Important. 

*  G.  G.  Findlay  in  the  Expositors  Greek  Testament \  Hodder, 
'  1900.  Thorough  grasp  of  Pauline  thought. 

*  J.  Massie  in  the  Century  Bible ,  n.d. 

W.  M.  Ramsay,  Historical  Commentary  in  the  Expositor ,  6th 
series. 


New  Translations  into  English . 

The  Twentieth  Century  New  Testament \  Part  II.,  Marshall, 
1900. 
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R.  F.  Weymouth,  The  N.T.  in  Modem  Speech,  Clarke,  2nd 
ed.  1905. 

A.  S.  Way,  The  Letters  of  St  Paul,  Macmillan,  2nd  ed.  1906. 
*  W.  G  Rutherford  (posthumous),  Thessalonians  and  Cor¬ 
inthians,  Macmillan,  1908. 


German . 

Billroth,  1833  ,•  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1837. 

Riickert,  Leipzig,  1836. 

Olshausen,  1840 ;  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1855. 

J.  E.  Osiander,  Stuttgart,  1849. 

*t  De  Wette,  Leipzig,  3rd  ed.  1855. 

G.  H.  A.  Ewald,  Gottingen,  1857. 

Neander,  Berlin,  1859. 

*  Heinrici,  Das  Erste  Sendschreiben ,  etc.,  1880. 

*t  Meyer,  5th  ed.  1870  ;  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1877.  Re- 
edited  by  B.  Weiss,  and  again  by  *  Heinrici,  1896  and  1900; 
again  by  J.  Weiss,  1910. 

Maier,  Freiburg,  1857.  Roman. 

Kling,  in  Lange’s  Bibelwerk,  1861;  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh, 
1869. 

Schnedermann,  in  Strack  and  Zockler,  1887. 

H.  Lang,  in  Schmidt  &  Holzendorff ;  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1883. 
Thin. 

*  Schmiedel,  Freiburg,  i.  B.,  1892.  Condensed,  exact,  and 
exacting. 

*  B.  Weiss,  Leipzig,  2nded.  1902.  Brief,  but  helpful.  Eng. 
tr.,  New  York  and  London,  1906 ;  less  useful  than  the  original. 
Also  his  *  Textkritik  d.  pauL  Briefe  (xiv.  3  of  Texte  und  XJnter - 
suchungen ),  1896. 

*  P.  Bachmann,  in  Zahn’s  Xommentar,  Leipzig,  1910. 

Also  Schafer,  1903;  Bousset,  1906  j  Lietzmann,  1907; 
Schlatter,  1908. 


French . 

E.  Reuss,  Paris,  1874-80. 

*t  F.  Godet,  Paris,  1886;  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1888.  Strong 
in  exegesis,  but  weak  in  criticism. 


General \ 

The  literature  on  the  life  and  writings  of  St  Paul  is  enormous, 
and  is  increasing  rapidly.  Some  of  the  works  which  are  helpful 
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THE  FIRST 

EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS 

- « - 

I.  1-3.  THE  APOSTOIilG  SALTJTATIOH. 

Paul \  a  divinely  chosen  Apostle ,  and  Sostkenes  our 
brother ,  give  Christian  greeting  to  the  Corinthian  Churchy 
itself  also  divinely  called. 

1Paul,  an  Apostle  called  by  divine  summons  equally  with 
the  Twelve,  and  Sosthenes  whom  ye  know,  2  give  greeting  to 
the  body  of  Corinthian  Christians,  who  have  been  consecrated 
to  God  in  Christ,  called  out  of  the  mass  of  mankind  into  the 
inner  society  of  the  Church  to  which  so  many  other  Christian 
worshippers  belong.  8  May  the  free  and  unmerited  favour  of 
God,  and  the  peace  which  comes  from  reconciliation  with  Him, 
be  yours  1  May  God  Himself,  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Messiah,  grant  them  to  you  1 

The  Salutation  is  in  the  usual  three  parts :  the  sender  (y.  i), 
the  addressees  (v.  2),  and  the  greeting  (v.  3). 

1.  k\h]t<$s.  Elsewhere  only  Rom.  L  1.  As  all  are  called  to 
be  ayu>  i,  so  Paul  is  called  to  be  an  Apostle  :  see  on  v.  2,  and  note 
the  same  parallelism,  Rom.  i.  1,  6.  In  O.T.  the  idea  of  /cXiJcris 
is  often  connected  with  prophets.* 

0e\r)fAa.Tos  @coG.  As  in  2  Cor.,  Eph.,  Col.,  2  Tim. ;  ex¬ 
panded,  with  emphasis  on  his  divine  call  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
human  source  or  channel,  in  Gal.  i.  1.  Sua  ipsius  voluntate 
nunquam  P.  f actus  esset  apostolus  (Beng ).  Per  quod  tangit 
etiam  illos,  quos  neque  Christas  miser  at,  neque  per  voluntatem  JDei 

*  Cf.  Isa.  vi.  8,  9;  Jer.  i.  4,  5.  Sec  W.  E.  Chadwick,  The  Pastoral 
Teaching  of  St  Paul,  p.  76. 
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praedicabant  (Herveius  Burgidolensis),  viz.,  the  self-constituted 
teachers,  the  false  apostles. 

Iwo-Oei^js  He  was  not  necessarily  the  amanuensis,  for  Tertius 
(Rom.  xvi.  22)  does  not  appear  m  the  Salutation.  In  Gal.  i.  1, 
a  number  of  unnamed  persons  are  associated  with  the  Apostle. 
Nor  need  this  Sosthenes  be  the  Corinthian  Jew  (Acts  xvni.  17) 
who  was  the  chief  of  the  synagogue  (superseding  Crispus  the 
convert  ?)  and  perhaps  leader  of  the  complaint  before  Gallio.* 
If  the  two  are  identical,  S.  himself  had  (1)  subsequently  become 
a  Christian,  (2)  migrated  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus. 

6  aSeX^os.  A  Christian :  xvi.  1 2 ;  2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  Col.  i.  1  ; 
Philem.  1 ;  Rom.  xvi.  23 ;  Heb.  xiii.  23.  The  article  implies 
that  he  was  well  known  to  some  Corinthians.  Deissmann  ( Bible 
Studies ,  pp.  37,  142)  has  shown  that  d8eX<£ot  was  used  of 
members  of  religious  bodies  long  before  Christians  adopted  it 
in  this  sense.  It  is  remarkable  that  Apollos  is  not  named  as 
joining  in  sending  the  letter  (xvi.  12). 

A  D  E  omit  k\tjt6s.  Xpc<rrov  ’I? jcov  (B  D  E  F  G  17,  Am.)  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  T17 a-ov  Xp.  (K  A  L  P,  Syrr.  Copt.  Arm.  Aeth.) :  see  note  on  Rom. 
1.  1.  Contrast  w.  I,  2,  4  with  3,  7,  8,  9,  10,  where  Ktf/uos  is  added. 

2 .  ttj  licicXifjcrux  tou  0€ou.  The  genitive  is  possessive:  x.  32, 
xi.  16,  22,  xv.  9  ;  2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  Gal.  i.  13 ;  etc.  Cf.  Deut.  xviii.  16, 
xxiii.  1 ;  etc.  As  Chrysostom  remarks,  the  expression  is  at  once 
a  protest  against  party-spirit ;  ‘  the  Church  of  God/  not  of  any 
one  individual 

rfj  ouo-'j].  See  Acts  xiii.  1. 

TjyiaojiA'ois  iv  Xp.  *1.  The  plural  in  apposition  to  the  col¬ 
lective  singular  throws  a  passing  emphasis  upon  the  individual 
responsibility  of  those  who  had  been  consecrated  in  baptism 
(vi.  n)  as  members  of  Christ.  The  perfect  participle  indicates 
a  fixed  state, 

kXyjtois  dyiois.  Called  by  God  (Gal.  i.  6 ;  Rom.  viii.  30, 
ix.  24;  etc.)  to  the  Christian  society  through  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  (Rom.  x.  14;  2  Thess.  ii.  14).  See  note  on  Rom. 
i.  7  and  separate  note  on  ayioc ;  also  Chadwick,  Pastoral 
Teaching^  pp.  96,  98.  The  active  kqXClv  is  never  used  of  the 
human  instrument,  but  only  of  God  or  Christ.  Admonet  Cor - 
inthios  maj estates  ifisorum  (Beng.). 

ow  irao-i.  This  is  generally  connected  simply  with  rfj 
€KK\y)<rL<h  as  if  St  Paul  were  addressing  the  Corinthian  Church 
along  with  all  other  Christians.  But  this  little  suits  the  in- 

*  Chrysostom  identifies  Sosthenes  with  Crispus,  and  assumes  that  he  was 
beaten  for  having  become  a  Christian.  Both  conjectures  are  very  improbable. 
That  he  headed  the  deputation  to  Gallio  is  very  probable,  and  that  he  is  the 
Coiinthian  Jew  is  also  very  probable. 
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dividual  character  of  this  Epistle,  which  (much  more  than 
Romans,  for  example)  deals  with  the  special  circumstances  of 
one  particular  Church.  It  is  therefore  better,  with  Heinrici, 
to  connect  the  words  with  dyiots  (contrast  2  Cor.  i.  1). 

Euthymius  Zigabenus  takes  it  so.  St  Paul  is  not  making  his 
Epistle  ‘Catholic,’  nor  is  he  “greeting  the  whole  Church  in 
Spirit,’*  but  he  is  commending  to  the  Corinthians  the  fact  that 
their  call  is  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  into  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  brotherhood,  a  thought  specially  necessary  for  them. 
See  xiv.  36.  Throughout  the  Epistle  it  is  the  Corinthians  alone 
that  are  addressed,  not  all  Christendom. 

tois  ImKaXoufieKois.  This  goes  back  to  Joel  ii.  32,  and 
involves  the  thought  of  faith,  the  common  bond  of  all.  See 
Rom,  x.  12,  13.  Here,  as  there,  St  Paul  significantly  brings  in 
the  worship  of  Christ  under  the  O.T.  formula  for  worship  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  To  be  a  believer  is  to 
worship  Christ. 

iv  Travr!  t<5ttw.  Cf.  2  Cor.  i.  ib;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
read  into  the  present  expression  the  limitation  to  Achaia.  This 
consideration  confirms  the  view  taken  above  of  the  force  of  <rvv 
wacrL  k.t.X.,  in  spite  of  the  parallels  given  by  Lightfoot  of  Clem. 
ad  Cor.  65,  and  the  Ep.  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  on  the  death 
of  Polycarp,  /cal  ^racrat?  tolls  Kara  vra vra  roirov  tyjs  aytys  kcu  kclOo- 
\iK7js  cKKXrjcTLas  ‘jrapoiKLcus.  Cf.  2  Cor.  ii.  14;  1  Thess.  i.  8. 

auTWK  Kal  ir}jj,wy.  Connected  either  with  roirw  or  with 
K vptov.  The  latter  (AV.,  RV.)  would  be  by  way  of  epanor- 
thosis ;  ‘  our  Lord  ’ — rather  ‘  theirs  and  ours.’  In  itself  rjfmv  is 
general  enough  to  need  no  such  epanorthosis :  but  the  thought 
of  the  claim  (1 v .  13)  of  some,  to  possess  Christ  for  themselves 
alone,  might  explain  this  addition.  The  connexion  with  r^na 
(Vulg.  in  omni  loco  ipsorum  et  nostro )  is  somewhat  pointless,  in 
spite  of  the  various  attempts  to  supply  a  point  by  referring  it 
either  to  Achaia  and  Corinth,  or  to  Ephesus  and  Corinth,  or  to 
Corinth  and  the  whole  world,  or  to  the  Petrine  and  the  Pauline 
Churches,  etc.  eta  He  may  mean  that  the  home  of  his  con¬ 
verts  is  his  home;  cf.  Rom.  xvi.  13. 

B  D*  E  F  G  place  ry  oti<ry  iv  Koplvdip  after  yyidcrfiivoLs  iv  Xp.  T ycrov. 
t5ADaLP,  Vulg.  Syrr.  Copt.  Arm.  Aeth.  place  it  before.  A  omits 
XptffTov.  K3  A*  Ds  E  L  P,  Arm.  Aeth.  insert  re  after  avruv,  probably  for 
the  sake  of  smoothness.  Such  insertions  are  frequent  both  in  MSS.  and 
versions. 

3.  x^Pls  Ka'L  This  is  St  Paul’s  usual  greeting, 

the  Greek  xa^PeLV  combined  with  the  Hebrew  Shalom,  and  both 
with  a  deepened  meaning.  In  1  and  2  Tim.,  and  in  2  John  3, 
eAcos  is  added  after  yapis.  St  James  has  the  laconic  and 
secular  xalpeiv  (cf.  Acts  xv.  23).  St  Jude  has  IXcos  vfiv  Kal 
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elprprrj  kcu  ayamj.  In  i  and  2  Pet.  we  have  x“Pts  Ka‘ 
c ipyjVTj)  as  here.  The  fact  that  ‘grace  and  peace’  or  ‘grace, 
mercy,  and  peace’  is  found  in  St  Paul,  St  Peter,  and  St  John, 
is  some  evidence  “that  we  have  here  the  earliest  Christian 
password  or  symbolum .  Grace  is  the  source,  peace  the  con¬ 
summation  ”  (Edwards).  The  favour  of  God  leads  naturally  to 
peace  of  mind.  Enmity  to  God  has  ceased,  and  reconciliation  has 
followed.  Quae  gratia  a  non  offenso  ?  Quae  pax  a  non  rebellato  ? 
asks  Tertullian  ( Adv .  Marc .  v.  5).  See  on  Rom.  i.  5  and  7. 
In  Dan.  iii.  31  [98]  we  have  as  a  salutation,  elprjvrj  vjuv  7r\r]dvv- 
Oetrj,  See  J.  A.  Robinson,  Ephesians ,  pp.  221-226.  In  2  Macc. 
i.  1  we  have  xatP€tv  •  *  •  *iplpn}v  ayaOtfv,  and  in  the  Apoc.  of 
Baruch  lxxviii.  2,  “  mercy  and  peace.”  Such  greetings  are  not 
primarily  Christian. 


I.  4-9.  PREAMBLE  OF  THANKSGIVING  AND  HOPE. 

I  thank  God  continually  for  your  present  spiritual  con¬ 
dition .  Christ  will  strengthen  you  to  the  end  according  to 
Divine  assurance. 

4 1  never  cease  thanking  God,  because  of  the  favours  which 
He  bestowed  upon  you  through  your  union  with  Christ  Jesus, 
6  whereby  as  immanent  in  Him  ye  received  riches  of  every  kind, 
in  every  form  of  inspired  utterance  and  every  form  of  spiritual 
illumination,  for  the  giving  and  receiving  of  instruction.  6  These 
gifts  ye  received  in  exact  proportion  to  the  completeness  with 
which  our  testimony  to  the  Messiah  was  brought  home  to  your 
hearts  and  firmly  established  there ;  7  so  that  (as  we  may  hope 
from  this  guarantee)  there  is  not  a  single  gift  of  grace  in  which 
you  find  yourselves  to  be  behind  other  Churches,  while  you  are 
loyally  and  patiently  waiting  for  the  hour  when  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  shall  be  revealed.  8  And  this  hour  you  need  not  dread, 
for  our  Lord  Himself,  who  has  done  so  much  for  you  hitherto, 
will  also  unto  the  very  end  keep  you  secure  against  such  accusa¬ 
tions  as  would  be  fatal  in  the  Day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
9  This  is  a  sure  and  certain  hope :  for  it  was  God,  who  cannot 
prove  false,  who  Himself  called  you  into  fellowship  with  His  Son 
and  in  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  and  God  will  assuredly 
do  His  part  to  make  this  calling  effective. 

This  Thanksgiving  is  a  conciliatory  prelude  to  the  whole 
Epistle,  not  directed  to  a  section  only  ( y .  12),  nor  ironical  (!), 
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nor  studiously  indefinite  (Hofm.),  but  a  measured  and  earnest 
encomium  of  their  general  state  of  grace  (Acts  xviii.  io),  with 
special  stress  on  their  intellectual  gifts,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
candid  dealing  with  their  inconsistencies. 

4.  cuxapiorG).  ^  Sosthenes  seems  to  be  at  once  forgotten ;  this 
important  letter  is  the  Apostle’s  own,  and  his  alone:  contrast 
ev^apLCTTOv/Mev,  I  Thess.  i.  2  ;  aKrirep  ovv  ira rrjp  iirl  vlols  ev^apLOTU 
or  av  vyiawwcriv,  rov  avrov  rpoTOv  or  av  fiXiirr}  diSdcr/caAos  rovs 
OLKpoaras  7r\ovTovvras  Aoya)  croc^i  a?,  ev^aptoret  iravrore  ttc/h  av7W 
(Orig.).  With  this  Thanksgiving  compare  that  in  2  Macc.  ix.  20 
(AV.).  See  also  Deissmann,  Light  from  the  Anc .  JSast,  p.  168. 
St  Paul’s  €v\a picrro)  is  uttered  in  full  earnest :  there  is  no  irony,  as 
some  think.  In  the  sense  of  thanksgiving,  the  verb  belongs  to 
Hellenistic  rather  than  to  class.  Grk.  (Lightfoot  on  1  Thess.  i.  2): 
-ravrorc  as  in  1  Thess.  i.  2  ;  2  Thess.  i.  3. 

t#  x^PlTl  T*  T-  8o0€urrj.  Special  gifts  of  grace  are  viewed  as 
incidental  to,  or  presupposing,  a  state  of  grace,  ue.}  the  state  of 
one  living  under  the  influence  of,  and  governed  by,  the  redemp¬ 
tion  and  reconciliation  of  man  effected  by  Jesus  Christ ;  more 
briefly,  ‘the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ’  (2  Cor.  viii.  9;  cf. 
in to  x<Zpiv,  Rom.  vi.  14).  The  aorists  (poOeiorj  .  .  .  «rAovu<jr0ipr£ 

.  .  ,  ejSejSaLuOr))  sum  up  their  history  as  a  Christian  community 
from  their  baptism  to  the  time  of  his  writing. 

Qetp  jjlov  ^ACDEFGLP,  Latt.  Syr.  Copt.  Arm.) ;  X*  B,  Aeth, 
omit  pov.  A*  and  some  other  authorities  omit  rod  0eou  after  xdpirt. 

5.  on  Iv  iravrl.  Cf.  2  Cor.  viii.  7,  tacrirep  cv  ttclvti  7 repKro-tvere 
Kcu  Xoya)  teal  yvco cr€L  The  two  passages,  though  doubtless 

addressed  to  different  situations,  bring  out  strikmgly  by  their 
common  points  the  stronger  side  of  Corinthian  Christianity, 
Adyos  and  yvwns,  both  true  gifts  of  the  Spirit  (xii.  8),  although 
each  has  its  abuse  or  caricature  (i.  17-iv.  20  and  viii.  if,).* 
Aoyos  is  the  gift  of  speech,  not  chiefly,  nor  specially,  as  manifested 
in  the  Tongues  (which  are  quite  distinct  in  xii.  8  f.),  but  closely 
related  to  the  teacher’s  work.  It  was  the  gift  of  Apollos 
(Acts  xviii.  24).  The  Aoyos  o-o<f>ta$  is  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  while 
<ro<j>La  Aoyou — cultivating  expression  at  the  expense  of  matter 
( v .  1 7) — is  the  gift  of  the  mere  rhetorician,  courting  the  applause 
( vanum  et  inane  <ro<£a>s !)  of  the  ordinary  Greek  audience.  St 
Paul,  according  to  his  chief  opponent  at  Corinth,  was  wanting 
in  this  gift  (2  Cor.  x.  10,  o  Aoyos  i^ovOevTjpevoi) :  his  oratorical 
power  was  founded  in  deep  conviction  (1 v .  18,  ii.  4,  iv.  20). 

*  St  Paul  does  not  hesitate  to  treat  yvwo-is  as  a  divine  gift  (xii.  8,  xiii.  2, 
xiv.  6),  and  this  use  is  very  rare  in  N.T.,  except  in  his  Epistles _ and  in  2  Pet. 
When  St  John  wrote,  the  word  had  worse  associations.  This  is  .the  earliest 
use  of  it  in  N.T.  In  the  Sapiential  Books  of  O.T.  it  is  very  frequent. 
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St  Paul  “  loses  sight  for  a  moment  of  the  irregularities  which 
had  disfigured  the  Church  at  Corinth,  while  he  remembers  the 
spiritual  blessings  which  they  had  enjoyed.  After  all  deductions 
made  for  these  irregularities,  the  Christian  community  at  Corinth 
must  have  presented  as  a  whole  a  marvellous  contrast  to  their 
heathen  fellow-citizens, — a  contrast  which  might  fairly  be  re¬ 
presented  as  one  of  light  and  darkness  ”  (Lightfoot).  This 
Epistle  contains  no  indication  of  the  disloyalty  to  the  Apostle 
which  we  trace  in  2  Cor.,  especially  in  x.-xiii. 

irdo-Yj  yvwcrti.  See  2  Cor.  xi.  6,  where  St  Paul  claims  for 
himself  eminence  in  the  true  yvcoors,  and  also  1  Cor.  viii.  1  f. 

6.  RaOcos.  It  introduces,  not  a  mere  parallel  or  illustration, 
but  rather  an  explanation  of  what  precedes  :  ‘  inasmuch  as  * ;  v.  7  ; 
John  xui.  34,  xvu.  2.  But  1  Thess.  1.  5  (quoted  by  Lightfoot) 
is  less  strong. 

to  fiapTupioK  tou  Xp.  ‘  The  witness  borne  [by  our  preaching] 
to  Christ’;  genitivus  objedi.  Cf.  xv.  15.  Ongen  takes  it  of  the 
witness  borne  by  the  Scriptures  to  Christ,  and  also  of  the  witness 
borne  by  Christ,  who  is  the  dp^p-aprus  through  His  death. 

ipepairiOrj.  Either  (1)  was  established  durably  (/?e/?<uakrct, 
v.  8)  in  or  among  you  (Meyer);  or  (2)  was  verified  and  estab¬ 
lished  by  its  influence  on  your  character  (2  Cor.  lii.  2);  or 
(3)  was  brought  home  to  your  deepest  conviction  as  true  by  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit  (li.  4).*  This  last  is  the  best  sense. 

B*  F  G,  Arm.  have  rod  Qeov  for  rod  XpLarov . 

7.  <3<rr€  upas  prj  uarrepeicrOai.  With  the  infin.,  <5 <tt£  points  to 
a  contemplated  result ;  with  the  indie.,  to  the  result  as  a  fact 
(2  Cor.  v.  16 ;  Gal.  ii.  13).  What  follows,  then,  is  a  statement 
of  what  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Corinthians  as  the  effect  of 
the  grace  {v.  4)  of  God  given  to  them  in  Christ ;  and  there  was 
evidently  much  in  their  spiritual  condition  which  corresponded 
to  this  (xi.  2 ;  Acts  xvm.  10). 

uorepeicrOai.  ‘  Feel  yourselves  inferior 9 ;  middle,  as  in  xii.  24. 
The  active  or  passive  is  more  suitable  for  expressing  the  bare 
fact  (2  Cor.  xi.  5),  or  physical  want  (2  Cor.  xi.  9;  Phil.  iv.  12); 
while  the  middle,  more  passive  than  the  active  and  more  active 
than  the  passive,  is  applicable  to  persons  rather  than  things, 
and  to  feelings  rather  than  to  external  facts.  The  prodigal 
began  to  realize  his  state  of  want  (iorcpctcrtfai,  Luke  xv.  14),  while 
the  young  questioner  appealed  to  an  external  standard  (rt  in 
vorrepS);  Matt.  xix.  20). 

Xapurpcm.  Cf.  Rom.  i.  ir,  where  it  is  in  context  with 
a-TyjpLxOrjvaL,  as  here  with  fiepaiwOyjvca.  Philo  uses  the  word 

*  Deissmann  (Bible  Studies ,  p.  104  f.)  thinks  that  the  meaning  of  “  a  legal 
guarantee,”  which  fiepaUco-Ls  has  in  papyri,  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  expression. 
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of  divine  gifts  (De  alleg .  leg.  iii.  24),  and  in  N.T.,  excepting 
1  Pet.  iv.  10,  it  is  peculiar  to  Paul.  It  is  used  by  him  (r)  of 
God’s  gift  of  salvation  through  Christ,  Rom.  v.  15,  vi.  23; 

(2)  of  any  special  grace  or  mercy,  vii.  7  ;  2  Cor.  i.  n  ;  and 

(3)  of  special  equipments  or  miraculous  gifts,  as  that  of  healing, 
xii.  9 ,  cf.  xii.  4 ;  Rom.  xii.  6.  Here  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
restricted  to  (3),  but  includes  (2),  for  the  immediate  context, 
especially  v.  8,  dwells  on  gifts  flowing  from  a  state  of  grace. 

d'TreicScxofj^i'ous.  As  in  Rom.  viii.  19.  For  the  sense  cf. 
Col.  in.  3  f. ;  1  Pet.  i.  7 ;  1  John  iii.  2,  3 ;  and  see  Mapdy  d$d , 
xvi.  22.  In  this  reference,  of  waiting  for  the  Advent,  the  word 
is  always  used  of  faithful  Christians  (Gal.  v.  5;  Phil.  iii.  20; 
Heb.  ix.  28).*  Character  Christiani  vert  vel  falsi  revelationem 
Christi  vel  expectare  vel  horrere  (Beng.). 

diroKa\ui|at'.  See  Rom.  viii.  19 ;  1  Pet.  i.  13.  Quite  need¬ 
lessly,  Michelsen  suspects  the  verse  of  being  a  gloss. 

8.  0$  ical  pepcaojcrei.  Origen  asks,  tL s  /3c/3aiot ;  and  answers, 
Xpwrros  'Irjcrovs.  The  os  refers  to  rov  Kvplov  ypu.  *1.  Xp. ;  cer¬ 
tainly  not,  as  Beng.  and  others,  to  ®*o's  in  v.  4.  This  remote 
reference  is  not  made  probable  by  the  words  iv  ry  yp,ipa  r.  K. 
rjp.  ’I  Xp.  instead  of  simply  iv  rfi  rfa*  avrov.  We  have  Christ’s 
name  ten  times  in  the  first  ten  verses,  and  the  solemn  repetition 
of  the  sacred  name,  instead  of  the  simple  pronoun,  is  quite  in 
St  Paul’s  manner;  v.  3,  4;  2  Cor.  i.  5 ;  2  Tim.  1.  18.  Cf.  Gen. 
xix.  24,  which  is  sometimes  wrongly  interpreted  as  implying  a 
distinction  of  Persons.  The  kclC  points  to  correspondence  'on 
His  part,’  answering  to  ifiefiaiuQy 7,  dTreKSexofnei/ovs,  in  w.  6,  7. 

pepautaei.  Cf.  2  Cor.  i.  21,  and,  for  the  thought,  Rom. 
xvi.  25;  1  Thess.  iii.  13,  v.  24.  If  they  fail,  it  will  not  be  His 
fault. 

I<u$  re'Xous.  The  sense  is  intenser  than  in  2  Cor.  i.  13 ; 
cf.  cis  €K€tvrjv  TTjv  ypipav  (2  Tim.  L  12).  Mortis  dies  est  uni - 
cuique  dies  adventus  Domini  (Herv.).f 

dvcyKXiiTous.  ‘Unimpeachable,’  for  none  will  have  the  right 
to  impeach  (Rom.  viii.  33 ;  Col.  i.  22,  28).  The  word  implies, 
not  actual  freedom  from  sms,  but  yet  a  state  of  spiritual  renewal 
(ii.  1 2  f. ;  Phil.  i.  10;  2  Cor.  v.  17  ;  Rom.  viii.  1).  This  pro- 
leptic  construction  of  the  accusative  is  found  in  1  Thess.  iii.  13, 
v.  23  ;  Phil.  iii.  21.  Connect  iv  ry  77/xepa  with  dvcy/cA^rovs. 

*  “  As  though  that  were  the  highest  gift  of  all ;  as  if  that  attitude  of  ex¬ 
pectation  were  the  highest  posture  that  can  be  attained  here  by  the  Christian  ” 
(F  W  Robertson). 

t  The  doctrine  of  the  approach  of  the  end  is  constantly  in  the  Apostle’s 
thoughts :  ui.  13,  iv.  5,  vi.  2,  3,  vii.  29,  xi.  26,  xv  51,  xvi.  22.  We  have 
ri\ovs  in  2  Cor.  i.  13  with  the  same  meaning  as  here,  and  in  I  Thess.  ii.  16 
the  more  common  eh  r£\os  with  a  different  meaning.  See  Abbott 9Johannin* 
Grammar  2322, 
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iv  rj}  (S  ABCLP,  Syrr.  Copt.  Arm.  Aeth.)  rather  than  4v  rji 

irapowlq.  (DEFG,  Ambrst. ).  B  omits  Xpiarov. 

9.  The  confident  hope  expressed  in  v.  8  rests  upon  the  faith¬ 
fulness  of  God  (x.  13  ;  i  Thess.  v.  24;  Rom.  viii.  30 ;  Phil.  i.  6) 
who  had  been  the  agent,  as  well  as  the  source,  of  their  call. 
With  Si  0$  cf.  Heb.  ii.  10,  and  also  i£  a vtov  teal  Si  a vtov  teal  cis 
avrov  ra  iravra,  Rom.  xi.  36.  Ata  with  genitive  can  be  applied 
either  to  Christ  or  to  the  Father,*  but  k£  ov  would  not  be  applied 
by  St  Paul  to  Christ.  “  Wherever  God  the  Father  and  Christ 
are  mentioned  together,  origination  is  ascribed  to  the  Father 
and  mediation  to  Christ”  (Lightfoot,  who  refers  especially  to 
viii.  6).  By  St  Paul,  as  by  St  John  (vi.  44),  the  calling  is  specific¬ 
ally  ascribed  to  the  Father. 

els  tcoimviav.  This  fellowship  (Rom.  viii.  17  ;  Phil.  iv.  10  fi) 
exists  now  and  extends  to  eternity :  it  is  affected  by  and  in  the 
Spirit  (Rom.  viii.  9.  f.) ;  hence  kolv oma  (rov)  'irvevfxaTos  (2  Cor. 
xiii.  13 ;  Phil.  ii.  1).  Vocati  estis  in  societatem  non  modo  apostolorum 
vd  angelorum,  sed  etiam  Filii  ejus  J.  C.  Domini  nostri  (Herv.). 
The  genitive  rov  vlov  is  objective,  and  “the  teoivwvia  rov  vlov 
a  vtov  is  co-extensive  with  the  fiao-ikda  rov  ©eou  ”  (Lightfoot). 

D*FG  (not  d  f  g)  have  off  instead  of  5i  off. 

After  this  preamble,  in  which  the  true  keynote  of  St  Paul's 
feeling  towards  his  Corinthian  readers  is  once  for  all  struck, 
he  goes  on  at  once  to  the  main  matters  of  censure,  arising,  not 
from  their  letter  to  him  (vii.  1),  but  from  what  he  has  heard 
from  other  sources.  In  the  preamble  we  have  to  notice  the 
solemn  impression  which  is  made  by  the  frequent  repetition 
of  *  Christ  Jesus’  or  ‘  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’  Only  once  ( v .  5) 
have  we  avros  instead  of  the  Name.  And  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next  section  the  Apostle  repeats  the  full  title  once  more,  as 
if  he  could  not  repeat  it  too  often  (Bachmann). 

X.  10-VI.  20.  URGENT  MATTERS  FOR  CENSURE. 

I.  10-IV.  21.  THE  DISSENSIONS  (ix^ara). 

10-17.  Do  be  united.  I  have  been  informed  that  there 
are  contentions  among  you  productive  of  party  spirit .  It 
was  against  this  very  thing  that  I  so  rarely  baptized. 

10  But  I  entreat  you,  Brothers,  by  the  dear  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  into  fellowship  with  whom  you  were  called  by 
*  See  Basil,  D&  Spiritu%  v.  10. 
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God  Himself,  do  be  unanimous  in  professing  your  beliefs,  and 
do  not  be  split  up  into  parties.  Let  complete  unity  be  restored 
both  in  your  ways  of  thinking  and  in  your  ultimate  convictions, 
so  that  all  have  one  creed,  11 1  do  not  say  this  without  good 
reason:  for  it  is  quite  clear  to  me,  from  what  I  was  told  by 
members  of  Chloe’s  household,  that  there  are  contentions  and 
wranglings  among  you.  12  What  I  mean  is  this  j  that  there  is 
hardly  one  among  you  who  has  not  got  some  party-cry  of  his 
own;  such  as,  “I  for  my  part  stand  by  Paul,”  “And  I  for  my 
part  stand  by  Kephas,”  “And  I  stand  by  Apollos,”  “And  I  stand 
by  Christ.”  13  Do  you  really  think  that  Christ  has  been  given  to 
any  party  as  its  separate  share  ?  Was  it  Paul  who  was  crucified 
for  you  ?  Or  was  it  to  allegiance  to  Paul  that  you  pledged 
yourselves  when  you  were  baptized?  14 Seeing  that  you  thus 
misuse  my  name,  I  thank  God  that  not  one  of  you  was  baptized 
by  me,  excepting  Crispus,  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  and  my 
personal  friend  Gaius.  15  So  that  God  has  prevented  any  one 
from  saying  that  it  was  to  allegiance  to  me  that  you  were  pledged 
in  baptism.  16  Yes,  I  did  baptize  the  household  of  Stephanas, 
my  first  converts  in  Achaia.  Besides  these,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  I  baptized  no  one.  17  For  Christ  did  not  make  me 
His  Apostle  to  baptize,  but  to  proclaim  His  Glad-tidings  : — and 
I  did  this  with  no  studied  rhetoric,  so  that  the  Cross  of  Christ 
might  prevail  by  its  own  inherent  power. 

In  these  verses  (10-17)  we  have  the  facts  of  the  case.  The 
Apostle  begins  with  an  exhortation  to  avoid  dissensions  ( v .  10), 
then  proceeds  to  describe  (ix,  12)  and  to  show  the  impropriety 
of  ( 1 3-1 7 )  their  actual  dissensions.  Quorum  prius  salutem  narra - 
verat,  postmodum  vulncra  patefecit  (Herv.). 

10.  irapcucaXu  8£  ‘  But  (in  contrast  to  what  I  wish  to  think, 
and  do  think,  of  you)  I  earnestly  beg.*  HapaKaXav,  like 
7rapaiT€o/jLat  (Acts  xxv.  11),  suggests  an  aim  at  changing  the  mind, 
whether  from  sorrow  to  joy  (consolation),  or  severity  to  mercy 
(entreaty),  or  wrong  desire  to  right  (admonition  or  exhortation). 
The  last  is  the  sense  here.  The  word  is  used  more  than  a 
hundred  times  in  N.T. 

d8eX<^ot.  Used  in  affectionate  earnestness,  especially  when 
something  painful  has  to  be  said  (vii.  29,  x.  1,  xiv.  20,  etc.).  It 
probably  implies  personal  acquaintance  with  many  of  those  who 
are  thus  addressed:  hence  its  absence  from  Ephesians  and 
Colossians. , 
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SiA  toG  6v<$|iaTos.  We  should  have  expected  the  accusative, 
‘for  the  sake  of  the  Name/  The  genitive  makes  the  Name  the 
instrument  of  the  appeal  (Rom.  xn.  i,  xv.  30;  2  Cor.  x.  1): 
cf.  Iv  ovojjlcltl,  2  Thes.  lii.  6.  It  is  not  an  adjuration,  but  is 
similar  to  Sta  t.  KvpCov  T 770-01)  (1  Thess.  iv.  2).  This  appeal  to  the 
one  Name  is  an  indirect  condemnation  of  the  various  party- 
names. 

Xva .  This  defines  the  purport  rather  than  the  purpose  of 
the  command  or  request,  as  in  Matt.  iv.  3,  cwrc  ha  ol  XlBol  ovtol 
CLprot.  ycvcjvrat. 

t£  auTo  \e'YT]T€.  The  expression  is  taken  from  Greek  political 
life,  meaning  *  be  at  peace ’  or  (as  here)  ‘  make  up  differences/ 
So  Arist.  Pol.  III.  iii.  3,  Boiamn  Kal  Meyaprjs  to  avro  XeyovTes 
rjcrux^op,  and  other  examples  given  by  Lightfoot  ad  loc.  Cf.  to 
avro  cf>pov€Lv  (Rom.  xv.  15  ,  Phil.  ii.  2),  and  see  Deissmann,  Bible 
Studies ,  p.  256.  The  ira vtcs  comes  last  with  emphasis.  St  Paul 
is  urging,  not  unison,  but  harmony.  For  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
writers  see  xv.  34 ;  Rom.  ii.  14;  Acts  xvii.  28. 

jjL^j  -jf.  ‘  That  there  may  not  be/  as  there  actually  are :  he 
does  not  say  yivrjrai. 

o-Xwrjx a*ra.  Not  ‘schisms/  but  ‘ dissensions ’  (John  vii.  43, 
ix.  16),  ‘  clefts/  ‘splits’;  the  opposite  of  TO  avro  Xeyrjre  iravres 

KaTTjpTio-jxci'oi.  The  word  is  suggestive  of  fitting  together 
what  is  broken  or  rent  (Matt.  iv.  21).  It  is  used  in  surgery  for 
setting  a  joint  (Galen),  and  in  Greek  politics  for  composing 
factions  (Hdt.  v.  28).  See  leff.  in  Lightfoot  on  1  Thess.  in.  10. 
Cf.  2  Cor.  xiii.  11 ;  Gal.  vi.  1  ;  Heb.  xiii.  21  :  apte  et  congnt enter 
inter  se  compingere  (Calv.). 

yoi  •  •  .  yi'wp.Yj.  Novs  is  ‘temper’  or  ‘fiame  of  mind/ 
which  is  changed  in  /xcravota  and  is  kindly  in  evvoia,  while  yvwpa] 
is  ‘judgment’  on  this  or  that  point.  He  is  urging  them  to  give 
up,  not  erroneous  beliefs,  but  party-spirit. 

11.  Not  ‘was  reported/  but  ‘was  made  (only  too) 

evident/  The  verb  implies  that  he  was  unable  to  doubt  the 
unwelcome  statement.  In  papyri  it  is  used  of  official  evidence. 
For  see  on  v.  10. 

otto  tG>v  XXoijs.  This  probably  means  ‘  by  slaves  belonging 
to  Chloe’s  household/  She  may  have  been  an  Ephesian  lady 
with  some  Christian  slaves  who  had  visited  Corinth.  Had  they 
belonged  to  Corinth,  to  mention  them  as  St  Paul’s  informants 
might  have  made  mischief  (Heinrici).  The  name  Chloe  was 
an  epithet  of  Demeter,  and  probably  (like  Phoebe,  Hermes, 
Nereus,  Rom.  xvi.  1,  14,  15)  she  was  of  the  freedman  class 
(see  Lightfoot,  ad  loc.).  She  is  mentioned  as  a  person  known 
to  the  Corinthians.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she 
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was  herself  a  Christian,  or  that  the  persons  named  in  xvi.  17 
were  members  of  her  household.  Evidence  is  wanting. 

epiSes.  More  unseemly  than  cr^tor/iara,  although  not  neces¬ 
sarily  so  serious.  Nevertheless,  not  <rxtVftara,  unless  crystallized 
into  atpco-ets,  but  IptScs,  are  named  as  ‘works  of  the  flesh ’ 
in  Gal.  v.  19,  20,  or  in  the  catalogues  of  vices,  Rom.  i.  29-33  ; 
2  Cor.  xii.  20  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  4.  The  divisions  became  noisy. 

12.  \4y(o  hk  toGto.  ‘Now  I  mean  this’:  but  perhaps  the 
force  of  the  Se  is  best  given  by  having  no  conjunction  in 
English;  ‘I  mean  this.’  The  tovto  refers  to  what  follows,  as 
m  vii.  29,  xv.  50,  whereas  in  vii.  35  it  refers  to  what  precedes, 
like  avrrj  in  ix.  3. 

eKcurros.  This  must  not  be  pressed,  any  more  than  in 
xiv.  26,  to  mean  that  there  were  no  exceptions.  No  doubt 
there  were  Corinthians  who  joined  none  of  the  four  parties. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  these  party  watchwords  are  on 
one  level,  and  all  are  in  the  same  category  of  blame.  Cham¬ 
pionship  for  any  one  leader  against  another  leader  was  wrong. 
St  Paul  has  no  partiality  for  those  who  claim  himself,  nor  any 
respect  for  those  who  claim  Christ,  as  their  special  leader. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  condemn  these  two  classes  with  special 
severity.  The  former  exalt  Paul  too  highly,  the  latter  bring 
Christ  too  low:  but  all  four  are  alike  wrong.  That,  if  such 
a  spirit  showed  itself  in  Corinth  at  all,  Paul,  the  planter,  builder, 
and  father  of  the  community,  would  have  a  following,  would 
be  inevitable.  And  Apollos  had  watered  (Acts  xviii.  27,  28), 
and  had  tutored  Paul’s  children  in  Christ.  His  brilliancy  and 
Alexandnan  modes  of  thought  and  expression  readily  lent 
themselves  to  any  tendency  to  form  a  party,  who  would  exalt 
these  gifts  at  the  expense  of  Paul’s  studied  plainness.  “The 
difference  between  Apollos  and  St  Paul  seems  to  be  not  so 
much  a  difference  of  views  as  in  the  mode  of  stating  those 
views:  the  eloquence  of  St  Paul  was  rough  and  burning;  that 
of  Apollos  was  more  refined  and  polished”  (F.  W.  Robertson).* 

Ktj4>a.  Excepting  Gal.  ii.  7,  8,  St  Paul  always  speaks  of 
K?7<£as,  never  of  Ilerpos.  He  was  unquestionably  friendly  to 
St  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  7-9;  and  vv.  11-14  reveal  no  difference  of 
doctrine  between  them).  But  among  the  Jewish  or  ‘devout 
Greek 7  converts  at  Corinth  there  might  well  be  some  who 
would  willingly  defer  to  any  who  professed,  with  however  little 
authority  (Acts  xv.  24),  to  speak  m  the  name  of  the  leader  of 
the  Twelve.  “His  conduct  at  Antioch  had  given  them  all 
the  handle  that  they  needed  to  pit  Peter  against  Paul  ”  (A.  T. 

*  It  is  a  skilful  stroke  that  the  offender’s  own  words  are  quoted,  and  each 
appears  as  bearing  witness  against  himself.  What  each  glones  in  becomes 
his  own  condemnation  ;  4k  tov  o-rd/xarSs  <rov. 
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Robertson,  Epochs  in  the  Life  of  Pauly  p.  187).  There  is  no 
evidence,  not  even  in  ix.  5,  that  Peter  had  ever  visited  Corinth. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  even  among  Jewish  Christians,  the  Greek 
‘Peter’  seems  to  have  driven  the  original  ‘ Kephas’  (John  i.  43) 
out  of  use. 

XpioroG.  The  ‘  Christ  *  party  may  be  explained  in  the  light 
of  2  Cor.  x.  7,  io,  11,  and  possibly  xl  4,  23  (compare  xl  4  with 
Gal.  i.  6),  where  there  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  a  prominent 
opponent  of  St  Paul,  whose  activity  belongs  to  the  situation 
which  is  distinctive  of  2  Cor.  From  these  passages  we  gather 
that,  when  2  Cor.  was  written,  there  was  a  section  at  Corinth, 
following  a  leader  who  was,  at  least  for  a  time,  in  actual 
rebellion  against  St  Paul.  This  section  claimed,  in  contrast 
to  him,  to  belong  to  Christ,  which  was  virtually  a  claim  that 
Christ  belonged  to  them  and  not  to  him ;  and  this  claim  seems 
to  have  been  connected  with  a  criterion  of  genuine  Apostleship, 
namely,  to  have  known  Christ  in  the  flesh,  ue.  during  His  life 
on  earth.  Doubtless  the  situation  in  2  Cor.  goes  beyond  that 
which  is  presupposed  in  this  Epistle.  But  eyw  8k  Xpto-rov  here 
must  not  be  divorced  from  the  clearer  indications  there.  Those 
who  used  the  watchword  ‘of  Chnst’  were  probably  more 
advanced  Judaizers  than  those  who  used  the  name  of  Kephas, 
to  whom  they  stood  related,  as  did  the  anti-Pauline  Palestinian 
party  (Acts  xxi.  20,  21)  to  Kephas  himself.  The  ‘parties’  at 
Corinth,  therefore,  are  the  local  results  of  streams  of  influence 
which  show  themselves  at  work  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  We 
may  distinguish  them  respectively  as  St  Paul  and  his  Gospel, 
Hellenistic  intellectualism  (Apollos),  conciliatory  conservatism, 
or  ‘the  Gospel  of  the  circumcision’  (Kephas),  and  ‘zealots  for 
the  Law,’  hostile  to  the  Apostleship  of  St  Paul.  These  last 
were  the  exclusive  party.*  See  Deissmann,  Light  from  the 
Anc “.  Easty  p  382. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  consider  seriously  such  considera¬ 
tions  as  that  eycb  Xpurrov  was  the  cry  of  all  three  parties 
(Rabiger,  misinterpreting  fiepspiorai) ;  or  that  St  Paul  approves 
this  cry  (Chrysostom,  appealing  to  iii.  22,  23);  or  that  it  is 
St  Paul’s  own  reply  to  the  others;  or  that  it  represents  a 
‘James’  party  (in  which  case,  why  is  James  not  mentioned?); 
or  that  it  marks  those  who  carried  protest  against  party  so  far 
as  to  form  a  party  on  that  basis.  In  iii.  23  St  Paul  says  vficZs 
8k  XpLcrrov  most  truly  and  from  his  heart ;  that  is  true  of  all  : 

*  The  conjecture  that  the  original  reading  was  fyv  dk  KpUnrov  is  not  very 
intelligent.  Could  Crispus  have  been  made  the  rival  of  Paul,  Apollos,  and 
Peter  ?  Could  Clement  of  Rome  have  failed  lo  mention  the  Crispus  party, 
if  there  had  been  one?  He  mentions  the  other  three.  And  see  w,  13 
and  14. 
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what  he  censures  here  is  its  exclusive  appropriation  by  some . 
To  say,  with  special  emphasis,  i  I  am  of  Christ,’  is  virtually 
to  say  that  Christ  is  mine  and  not  yours. 

In  Acts  xviii.  24  and  xix.  1,  R,  Copt,  have  ‘Apelles,*  while  D  in 
xviii.  24  has  ‘Apollonius.’  The  reading  ‘Apelles*  seems  to  be  Egyptian, 
and  goes  back  to  Origen,  who  asks  whether  Apollos  can  be  the  same  as 
the  Apelles  of  Rom.  xvi.  10. 

For  a  history  of  the  controversies  about  the  four  parties,  see  Bachmann, 
pp.  58-63. 

13.  jicjA^purrax.  The  clauses  are  all  interrogative,  and  are 
meant  for  the  refutation  of  all.  ‘Does  Christ  belong  to  a 
section  ?  Is  Paul  your  saviour  ?  Was  it  in  his  name  that  you 
were  admitted  into  the  Church?’  The  probable  meaning  of 
/xefiipurTai  is  ‘has  been  apportioned,’  i.e.  given  to  some  one 
as  his  separate  share  (vii.  1 7 ;  Rom.  xiL  3 ;  Heb.  vii.  2).  This 
suggestion  has  been  brilliantly  supported  by  Evans.  To  say, 
‘Is  Christ  divided?’  implying  a  negative  answer,  gives  very 
little  point.  Lightfoot  suggests  that  an  affirmative  answer  is 
implied ;  ‘  Christ  has  been  and  is  divided  only  too  truly?  But 
this  impairs  the  spring  and  homogeneity  of  the  three  questions, 
giving  the  first  an  affirmative,  and  the  other  two  a  negative 
answer.  It  amounts  to  making  the  first  clause  a  plain  state¬ 
ment;  ‘In  that  case  the  Body  of  Christ  has  been  divided.’ 
Dividitur  corpus ,  cum  membra  dissentiunt  (Primasius).  Si  mem¬ 
bra  divisa  sunt,  et  totum  corpus  (Atto  Vercellensis).  This  mean¬ 
ing  is  hardly  so  good  as  the  other. 

p,T|  riauXos  €CTTaupw0T)  k.t.X.  To  say  cya)  33au\ou  would  imply 
this.  To  be  a  slave  is  aXkov  cTvat,  another  person’s  property 
(Arist.  Pol.  I.).  A  Christian  belongs  to  Christ  (iii.  23),  and  he 
therefore  may  call  himself  SouXos  T^crou  Xpitrrov,  as  St  Paul 
often  does  (Rom.  i.  1,  etc.) :  but  he  may  not  be  the  So v\o%  of 
any  human  leader  (vii.  23  ;  cf.  iii.  21 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  20).  St  Paul 
shows  his  characteristic  tact  in  taking  himself,  rather  than 
Apollos  or  Kephas,  to  illustrate  the  Corinthian  error.  Cf. 

ix.  8,  9,  xii.  29,  30. 

cis  to  ovopu  He  takes  the  strongest  of  the  three  expressions  : 
the  eU  (Matt,  xxviii.  19;  Acts  viii.  16,  xix.  5)  is  stronger  than 
c7Ti  (Acts  ii.  38,  v.l.)  or  cv  (Acts  x.  48).  i Into  the  name’ 
implies  entrance  into  fellowship  and  allegiance,  such  as  exists 
between  the  Redeemer  and  the  redeemed.  Cf.  the  figure  in 

x.  2,  and  see  note  there.  St  Paul  deeply  resents  modes  of 
expression  which  seem  to  make  him  the  rival  of  Christ.  JVon 
vult  a  sponsa  amari  pro  sponso  (Herv.).  At  the  Crucifixion  we 
were  bought  by  Christ ;  in  baptism  we  accepted  Him  as  Lord 
and  Master:  crux  et  baptismus  nos  Christo  asserit  (Beng.). 
“The  guilt  of  these  partizans  did  not  lie  in  holding  views 
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differing  from  each  other :  it  was  not  so  much  in  saying  *  this 
is  the  truth,’  as  it  was  in  saying  ‘this  is  not  the  truth.’  The 
guilt  of  schism  is  when  each  party,  instead  of  expressing  fully 
his  own  truth,  attacks  others,  and  denies  that  others  are  in 
the  Truth  at  all”  (F.  W.  Robertson).  See  Deissmann,  Bible 
Studies ,  pp.  146,  196;  Light  from  the  A  no.  Bast ,  p.  123. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  1 fakp  vfi&v  (K  A  C  D2  E  F  G  L  P,  pro 
vobis  Vulg  )  and  irepi  (BD*).  The  former  would  be  more  likely  to 
be  substituted  for  the  latter,  as  most  usual,  than  vice  versa.  But  irepi  is 
quite  in  place,  in  view  of  its  sacrificial  associations.  See  note  on  Rom. 
vni.  3. 

14.  A  quasi-ironical  turn ;  ‘What  difficulties  I 
have  unconsciously  escaped.’ 

Kpumw.  One  of  the  first  converts  (Acts  xviii.  8).*  Ruler 
of  the  synagogue. 

r aiov.  Probably  the  host  of  St  Paul  ‘and  of  the  whole 
Church’  at  Corinth  (Rom.  xvi.  23),  but  probably  not  the 
hospitable  Gaius  of  3  John  5,  6.  This  common  Roman  prae- 
nomen  belongs  probably  to  five  distinct  persons  in  the  N.T. 
The  Greek  preserves  the  correct  Latin  form,  which  is  sometimes 
written  Cams ,  because  the  same  character  originally  stood  in 
Latin  for  both  G  and  C.  Crispus,  ‘  curly,’  is  a  cognomen . 

Aftei  evxapuxTQj  K3ACDEFGLP,  Vulg.  add  ry  Bey,  while  A  17, 
Syrr.  Copt.  Arm.  add  ry  Bey  fiov— a  very  natural  gloss.  N*  B  67, 
Chrys.  om-it. 

15.  Xva  tls  The  Iva  points  to  the  tendency  of 

such  an  action  on  the  Apostle’s  part  among  those  who  had 
proved  themselves  capable  of  such  low  views :  compare  iva 
in  Rom.  xi.  11  ;  John  ix.  2.  Their  making  such  a  statement 
was  “  a  result  viewed  as  possible  by  St  Paul  ”  (Evans,  who  calls 
this  use  of  Iva  “  subjectively  ecbatic  ”).  Thus  the  sense  comes 
very  near  to  that  of  wore  with  the  infinitive  (v.  7).  In  N.T., 
Iva  never  introduces  a  result  as  an  objective  fact,  but  its  strictly 
final  or  telic  force  shows  signs  of  giving  way  (v.  10), — a  first 
step  towards  its  vague  use  in  mod.  Grk.  as  a  mere  sign  of 
the  infinitive.  Those  who  strive  to  preserve  its  strictly  telic 
sense  in  passages  like  this  (as  Winer,  Meyer,  and  others)  have 
recourse  to  the  so-called  Hebraic  teleological  instinct  of  refer¬ 
ring  everything,  however  mechanically,  to  over-ruling  Providence. 
In  vii.  29,  if  ‘the  time  is  cut  short,’  this  was  done  with  the 

*  “  Most  of  the  names  of  Corinthian  Christians  indicate  either  a  Roman 
or  a  servile  origin  (e.$.  Gaius,  Cnspus,  Foitunatus,  Achaicus,  xvi.  17 : 
Tertius,  Rom  xvi.  22;  Quartus,  Rom.  xvi.  23;  Justus,  Acts  xviii.  7)”  {Ency. 
Bibl  898).  It  was  because  of  the  importance  of  such  converts  that  the 
Apostle  baptized  Cnspus  and  Gaius  himself.  We  do  not  know  whether  Gaius 
was  Jew  or  Gentile ;  but  the  opposition  of  the  Jews  in  Corinth  to  St  Paul 
was  so  bitter  that  probably  most  of  his  first  converts  were  heathen. 
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providential  intention  ‘that  those  who  have  wives  should  be 
as  those  who  have  none’:  and  in  John  ix.  2  the  sense  would 
be  that  ‘if  this  man  sinned  or  his  parents,’  the  reason  was  that 
Providence  purposed  that  he  should  be  born  blind.  While 
refusing  to  follow  such  artificial  paradoxes  of  exegesis,  we 
may  fully  admit  that  Providentia  Dei  regnat  saepe  in  rebus 
qiiarum  ratio  postea  cognoscitur . 

ifSa.TrrlaQ'qTe  (K  A  B  C*,  Vulg.  Copt.  Arm.)  rather  than  iBdrrLcra 
(CJDEFGLP).  RV  corrects  AV. 

16.  ifidi TTia-a  8e  kcu.  A  correction  which  came  into  his 
mind  as  he  dictated : — on  reflexion,  he  can  remember  no  other 
case.  Possibly  his  amanuensis  reminded  htm  of  Stephanas. 

Xrc+am.  The  name  is  a  syncopated  form,  like  Apollos, 
Demas,  Lucas,  Hermas,  etc.  It  would  seem  that  Stephanas 
was  an  earlier  convert  even  than  Crispus  (xvi.  15).  ‘Achaia’ 
technically  included  Athens,  and  Stephanas  may  himself  have 
been  converted  there  with  the  frepot  of  Acts  xvn.  34;  but  his 
household  clearly  belongs  to  Corinth,  and  they,  not  the  head 
only,  are  the  ‘first-fruits  of  Achaia,’  which  may  therefore  be 
used  in  a  narrower  sense. 

XoiTn^y.  The  neut.  sing.  acc.  (of  respect)  used  adverbially; 
quod  superest  (Vulg.  caeterum ) :  to  Xolttov  is  slightly  stronger. 
See  Lightfoot  on  Phil.  iii.  1  and  on  1  Thess.  iv.  1.  Cf.  iv.  2 ; 
2  Cor.  xiii.  n.  St  Paul  forestalls  possible  objection. 

17.  ou  yap  aTrecrrciXeV  pc.  This  verse  marks  the  transition  to 
the  discussion  of  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  these  cr^icr- 
/iara,  viz.  the  false  idea  of  cro<£ta  entertained  by  the  Corinthians. 
The  Apostle  did  not  as  a  rule  baptize  by  his  own  hand,  but  by 
inryperat.  Perhaps  other  Apostles  did  the  same  (Acts  x.  48). 
See  John  iv.  1,  2  for  our  Lord's  practice.  Baptizing  required  no 
special,  personal  gifts,  as  preaching  did.  Baptism  is  not  dis¬ 
paraged  by  this ;  but  baptism  presupposes  that  the  great  charge, 
to  preach  the  Gospel,*  has  been  fulfilled;  Matt,  xxvin.  19; 
Luke  xxiv.  47  ;  [Mark]  xvi.  15  :  and,  with  special  reference  to  St 
Paul,  ix.  16,  17;  Acts  ix.  15,  20,  xxii.  15,  21,  xxvi.  16.  ’A-n-ctr- 
T€i\€v=‘sent  as  His  airocrroXos.9 

ouk  iv  cro<J>ta  X<5you.  See  note  on  v .  5.  Preaching  was  St 
Paul's  great  work,  but  his  aim  was  not  that  of  the  professional 
rhetorician.  Here  he  rejects  the  standard  by  which  an  age  of 
rhetoric  judged  a  speaker.  The  Corinthians  were  judging  by 

*  The  translation  of  sb<tyye\i$€<rdai  varies  even  in  RV.  ;  here,  ‘  preach 
the  gospel ’ ;  Acts  xiii.  32,  xiv.  15,  ‘bring  good  tidings’ ;  Acts  xv  35,  Gal. 
i.  16,  23,  ‘preach’ ;  I  Pet.  1.  25,  ‘preach  good  tidmgs  ’ 

The  old  explanation,  that  missionary  preaching  requires  a  special  gift, 
whereas  baptizing  can  be  performed  by  any  one,  is  probably  right. 
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externals.  The  fault  would  conspicuously  apply,  no  doubt,  to 
those  who  ‘ran  after’  Apollos.  But  the  indictment  is  not 
limited  to  that  party.  All  alike  were  externalists,  lacking  a 
sense  for  depth  in  simplicity,  and  thus  easily  falling  a  prey  to 
superficialities  both  in  the  matter  and  in  the  manner  of  teaching. 
L'evangile  n'est pas  un  sagesse,  c'est  une  salut  (Godet). 

fra  n$|  K€ya)0tj.  To  clothe  the  Gospel  in  ao<j> la  \6yov  was  to 
impair  its  substance:  kwovv,  cf.  ix.  15 ;  Rom.  iv.  14;  2  Cor.  ix. 
3,  and  €is  Kcvov,  Gal.  ii.  2 ;  Phil.  ii.  16.  In  this  he  glances  at  the 
Apollos  party. 

I.  18-HI.  4.  THE  FALSE  WISDOM  AND  THE  TRUE. 

(i)  I.  18-11.  5.  The  False  Wisdom. 

18-31.  The  message  of  the  Cross  is  foolishness  to  the 
wonder-seeking  Jew  and  to  the  wisdom-seeking  Greek :  but 
to  us ,  who  have  tried  it ,  it  is  God's  power  and  Gods  wisdom. 
Consider  your  own  case ,  how  God  has  chosen  the  simple  and 
weak  in  preference  to  the  wise  and  strong ,  that  all  glorying 
might  be  in  Him  alone. 

18  To  those  who  are  on  the  broad  way  that  leadeth  to  destruc¬ 
tion,  the  message  of  the  Cross  of  course  is  foolishness ;  but  to 
those  who  are  in  the  way  of  salvation,  as  we  feel  that  we  are,  it 
manifests  the  power  of  God.  19  For  it  stands  written  in  Scripture, 
I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  the  discernment  of 
the  discerning  I  will  set  at  nought.  20  What,  in  God’s  sight,  is 
the  Greek  philosopher?  What,  in  God’s  sight,  is  the  Jewish 
Rabbi?  What,  be  he  Jew  or  Gentile,  is  the  skilful  disputer  of 
this  evil  age  ?  Did  not  God  make  foolish  and  futile  the  profane 
wisdom  of  the  non-Christian  world?  21  For  when,  in  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  the  world,  in  spite  of  all  its  boasted  intellect  and 
philosophy,  failed  to  attain  to  a  real  knowledge  of  God,  it  was 
God’s  good  pleasure,  by  means  of  the  proclaimed  Glad-tidings, 
which  the  world  regarded  as  foolishness,  to  save  those  who  have 
faith  in  Him.  22  The  truth  of  this  is  evident.  Jews  have  no 
real  knowledge  of  the  God  whom  they  worship,  for  they  are 
always  asking  for  miracles ;  nor  Greeks  either,  for  they  ask  for  a 
philosophy  of  religion :  23  but  we  proclaim  a  Messiah  who  has 
been  crucified,  to  Jews  a  revolting  idea,  and  to  Greeks  an  absurd 
one.  24  But  to  those  who  really  accept  God’s  call,  both  Jews 
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and  Greeks,  this  crucified  Messiah  is  the  supreme  manifestation 
of  God’s  power  and  God’s  wisdom.  25  For  what  the  Greek 
regards  as  the  unwisdom  of  God  is  wiser  than  mankind,  and 
what  the  Jew  regards  as  the  impotency  of  God  is  stronger  than 
mankind. 

26  For  consider,  Brothers,  the  circumstances  of  your  own  call. 
Very  few  of  you  were  wise,  as  men  count  wisdom,  very  few  were 
of  great  influence,  very  few  were  of  high  birth.  27  Quite  the 
contrary.  It  was  the  unwisdom  of  the  world  which  God  specially 
selected,  in  order  to  put  the  wise  people  to  shame  by  succeeding 
where  they  had  failed ;  and  it  was  the  uninfluential  agencies  of 
the  world  which  God  specially  selected,  in  order  to  put  its 
strength  to  shame,  by  triumphing  where  that  strength  had  been 
vanquished;  28 and  it  was  the  low-born  and  despised  agencies 
which  God  specially  selected,  yes,  actual  nonentities,  in  order  to 
bring  to  nought  things  that  are  real  enough.  29  He  thus  secured 
that  no  human  being  should  have  anything  to  boast  of  before 
God.  30  But  as  regards  you,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  His  will 
and  bounty  that  ye  have  your  being  by  adoption  in  Christ  Jesus, 
who  became  for  us  wisdom  manifested  from  God, — wisdom  which 
stands  for  both  righteousness  and  sanctification,  yes,  and  redemp¬ 
tion  as  well.  31  God  did  all  this,  in  order  that  each  might  take 
as  his  guiding  principle  what  stands  written  in  Scripture,  He  that 
glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord. 

The  Gospel  in  its  essence  makes  no  appeal  to  appreciation 
based  on  mere  extemalism.  Divine  Wisdom  is  not  to  be  gauged 
by  human  cleverness  (18-25).  The  history  and  composition  of 
the  Corinthian  Church  is  a  refutation  of  human  pretensions  by 
Divine  Power  (26-29),  which,  in  the  Person  of  Christ,  satisfies 
the  deeper  needs  and  capacities  of  man  (30,  31). 

18.  6  \<5yo$.  In  contrast,  not  to  \6yos  <ro$[a$  (v.  5,  ii.  6), 
but  to  <ro<j>ta  \6yov  (v.  17);  the  preaching  of  a  crucified 
Saviour. 

The  AV.  spoils  the  contrast  by  rendering  ‘the  wisdom  of 
words ’  and  4  the  preaching  of  the  Cross.’  The  use  of  <ro<f>(a  in 
these  two  chapters  should  be  compared  with  the  ayiov 
Trvtvjjia.  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (i.  5,  ix.  17),  wrcS/ta  cro^tas 
(vii.  7),  etc.  St  Paul  had  possibly  read  the  book.  We  have  in 
Wisdom  the  opposition  between  the  <r w/m  and  the  iwevyua.  or 
tyvxft  or  a‘°&a  0*  4>  &  3j  ix*  I5)* 

too  oraJpou.  “This  expression  shows  clearly  the  stress 
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which  St  Paul  laid  on  the  death  of  Christ,  not  merely  as  a  great 
moral  spectacle,  and  so  the  crowning  point  of  a  life  of  self- 
renunciation,  but  as  in  itself  the  ordained  instrument  of  salvation” 
(Lightfoot).  Cf.  Ign.  Eph .  18. 

tois  jjiy  dTToXXojicVots*  e  For  them  who  are  perishing ’  ( dativus 
commodi ),  not  ‘In  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  perishing1 
(Chrys.).  Compare  carefully  2  Cor.  ii.  16,  iv.  3;  2  Thess.  ii.  10. 
The  verb  (John  ui  16)  is  St  Paul’s  standing  expression  for  the 
destiny  of  the  wicked  (xv.  18).  The  force  of  the  present  tense 
is  *  axiomatic,’  of  that  which  is  certain,  whether  past,  present,  or 
future :  avo  rov  reXous  ras  KarrfyopLas  tlOzU  (Theodoret),  The 
idea  of  predestination  to  destruction  is  quite  remote  from  this 
context :  St  Paul  simply  assigns  those  who  reject  and  those  who 
receive  ‘the  Word  of  the  Cross’  to  the  two  classes  corresponding 
to  the  issues  of  faith  and  unbelief ;  and  he  does  not  define 
‘  perishing.’  It  is  rash  to  say  that  he  means  annihilation  \  still 
more  rash  to  say  that  he  means  endless  torment.  Eternal  loss 
or  exclusion  may  be  meant. 

jiajpia.  See  on  v.  21  and  2  Cor.  iv.  3. 

Tots  o-wJojxeVoL?.  It  is  not  quite  adequate  to  render  this 
4  to  those  who  are  in  course  of  being  saved.’  Salvation  is  the 
certain  result  (xv.  2)  of  a  certain  relation  to  God,  which  relation 
is  a  thing  of  the  present.  This  relation  had  a  beginning  (Rom. 
viii.  24),  is  a  fact  now  (Eph.  ii.  5,  8),  and  characterizes  our 
present  state  (Acts  ii.  47);  but  its  inalienable  confirmation 
belongs  to  the  final  adoption  or  aTroXvrpuo-Ls  (Rom.  viii.  23 ;  cf. 
Eph.  iv.  30).  Meanwhile  there  is  great  need  for  watchful 
steadfastness,  lest,  by  falling  away,  we  lose  our  filial  relation  to 
God.  Consider  x.  1 2,  ix.  27;  Gal.  v.  4 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  1 3. 

‘As  we  have  good  cause  to  know.’  The  addition  of 
the  pronoun  throws  a  touch  of  personal  warmth  into  this  side 
of  the  statement :  ‘  you  and  I  can  witness  to  that.’  * 

BiWjus  ©eou  iariv.  See  Rom.  i.  16.  Not  merely  *a  demon¬ 
stration  of  God’s  power,’  nor  la  power  of  God,’  but  ‘God’s 
power.’  The  contrast  between  Svvap, is  (not  cro<£ia)  ©eov  and 
fLcopta  belongs  to  the  very  core  of  St  Paul’s  teaching  (ii.  4  ;  cf.  iv. 
20).  Wisdom  can  carry  conviction ,  but  to  save, — to  give  illumina 
tion,  penitence,  sanctification,  love,  peace,  and  hope  to  a  human 
soul, — needs  power,  and  divine  power. 

19.  ■y^Ypaimu  yc£p.  Proof  of  what  is  stated  in  v.  1 8,  i.e.  as 
regards  the  failure  of  worldly  cleverness  in  dealing  with  the  things 
of  God.  By  yeypanrrai,  used  absolutely,  St  Paul  always  means 

*  Both  Irenaeus  (I.  lii.  5)  and  Marcion  (Tert.  Marc.  v.  5)  omit  the  9$/uv, 
and  Marcion  seems  to  have  read  dtivafus  teal  crotpla  Beou  &<rrlv*  To  omit  the 
ijfuv  is  to  omit  a  characteristic  touch ;  and  to  insert  Kal  <ro<pla  rather  spoils 
the  point. 
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the  O.T.  Scriptures ;  v.  31,  ii.  9,  iii.  19,  x.  7,  xv.  45;  Rom.  i. 
17,  ii.  24,  111.  4,  10,  etc. 

&7ro\w  Trjy  aofytav.  From  Isa.  xxix.  14  (LXX),  substituting 
aO€Trj<r<jD  for  Kpifyco,  in  accordance  with  St  Paul’s  usual  freedom 
of  citation.*  The  Prophet,  referring  to  the  failure  of  worldly 
statesmanship  in  Judah  in  face  of  the  judgment  of  the  Assyrian 
invasion,  states  a  principle  which  the  Apostle  seizes  and  applies. 
Possibly  d^er^cra)  comes  from  Ps.  xxxiii.  10. 

vvvecriv.  Worldly  common  sense  (Matt.  xi.  25).  It  has  its 
place  in  the  mind  that  is  informed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Col.  i.  9), 
and  the  absence  of  it  is  a  calamity  (Rom.  i.  21,  31).  On  cruvco-ts 
and  <ro<£ta  see  Arist.  Eth.  Nic.  VI.  vii.  10. 

&0€nrj aw.  The  verb  is  post-classical,  frequent  in  Polybius 
and  LXX.  Its  etymological  sense  is  not  ‘destroy,’  but  ‘set 
aside  ’  or  ‘  set  at  nought,’  and  this  meaning  satisfies  the  present 
passage  and  the  use  in  N.T,  generally. 

20.  irou  <xo<j»ds ;  A  very  free  citation  from  the  general  sense 
of  Isa.  xxxiii.  18  (cf.  xix.  12) :  St  Paul  adapts  the  wording  to  his 
immediate  purpose.  The  original  passage  refers  to  the  time 
following  on  the  disappearance  of  the  Assyrian  conqueror,  with 
his  staff  of  clerks,  accountants,  and  takers  of  inventories,  who 
registered  the  details  of  the  spoil  of  a  captured  city.  On  the 
tablet  of  Shalmaneser  in  the  Assyrian  Gallery  of  the  British 
Museum  there  is  a  surprisingly  exact  picture  of  the  scene  described 
by  Isaiah.  The  marvellous  disappearance  of  the  invading  host 
was  to  Isaiah  a  signal  vindication  of  Jehovah’s  power  and  care, 
and  also  a  refutation,  not  so  much  of  the  conqueror’s  ‘  scribes,’ 
as  of  the  worldly  counsellors  at  Jerusalem,  who  had  first  thought 
to  meet  the  invader  by  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  or  other 
methods  of  statecraft,  and  had  then  relapsed  into  demoralized 
despair.  St  Paul’s  use  of  the  passage,  therefore,  although  very 
free,  is  not  alien  to  its  historical  setting.  See  further  on  ii.  9 
respecting  examples  of  free  quotation.  For  ttov ;  see  xv.  55 ; 
Rom.  iii.  27.  The  question  is  asked  in  a  triumphant  tone.f 

The  ‘wise’  is  a  category  more  suitable  to  the  Gentile  (v.  22), 
the  ‘scribe’  to  the  Jew,  while  the  ‘disputer’  no  doubt  suits 
Greeks,  but  suits  Jews  equally  well  (Acts  vi.  9,  ix.  29,  xxviii.  29). 
This  allotment  of  the  terms  is  adopted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  by  Theodoret,  and  is  more  probable  than  that  of  Meyer  and 

*  He  quotes  from  Isa.  xxix.  in  Col.  ii.  22  and  Rom.  ix.  20.  Our  Lord 
quotes  from  it  Matt.  xi.  5,  xv.  8  f. 

t  He  may  have  in  his  mind  Isa.  xix.  12,  7roC  ei<riv  vvv  ol  <ro<pol  <rov  ;  and 
Isa.  xxxiii.  18,  ttov  ei<nv  ol  ypajULfiariKol ;  ttov  elca>  ol  crvfifiovXetiovTes ;  No¬ 
where  else  in  N.T.,  outside  Gospels  and  Acts,  does  ypafipare^  occur. 
Bachmann  shows  that  there  is  a  parallel  between  the  situation  in  Isaiah  and 
the  situation  here ;  but  tov  a Iwos  rofrrov  goes  beyond  the  former. 
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Ellicott,  which  makes  o-o^os  generic,  while  ypapparevs  is  applied 
to  the  Jew,  and  o-vv&TrjTrjs  to  the  Greek.  But  it  is  unlikely 
that  St  Paul  is  here  making  an  exact  classification,  or  means  any 
one  of  the  terms  to  be  applied  to  Jew  or  Gentile  exclusively. 

cpu^t^t^s.  A  obra£  Aeyo/xcvov,  excepting  Ign.  Eph,  18,  from 
this  passage. 

toO  alamos  toutou.  This  is  certainly  applicable  to  Jews  (see  on 
ii.  8),  but  not  to  them  exclusively  (Gal.  i.  4 ;  Rom.  xii.  2).  The 
phrase  is  rabbinical,  denoting  the  time  before  the  Messianic  age 
or  4  age  to  come ’  (Luke  xviii.  30,  xx.  35).  This  at<uv,  the  state  of 
things  now  present,  including  the  ethical  and  social  conditions 
which  are  as  yet  unchanged  by  the  coming  of  Christ,  is  fleeting 
(vii.  31),  and  is  saturated  with  low  motives  and  irreligion  (ii.  6 ; 
2  Cor.  iv.  4;  Eph.  ii.  2).  As  aluv,  “by  metonymy  of  the 
container  for  the  contained,”  denotes  the  things  existing  in  time, 
in  short  the  world,  6  alibv  ovtos  may  be  rendered  4  this  world  ’ ; 
hujus  saeculi  quod  totum  est  extra  sphaeram  verbi  crucis  (Beng.). 
See  Grimm-Thayer  s.v.  atwv,  and  the  references  at  the  end  of  the 
article;  also  Trench,  Syn.  §lix.  The  genitive  belongs  to  all 
three  nouns. 

oux'l  ejidpaKCF ;  Nonne  stultam  fecit  (V ulg. ),  infatuavit  (Tertull. 
and  Beza).  Cf.  Rom.  i.  22,  23,  and  Isa.  xix.  11,  xliv.  25,  33. 
The  passage  in  Romans  is  an  expansion  of  the  thought  here. 
God  not  only  showed  the  futility  of  the  world’s  wisdom,  but 
frustrated  it  by  leaving  it  to  work  out  its  own  results,  and  still 
more  by  the  power  of  the  Cross,  effecting  what  human  wisdom 
could  not  do, — not  even  under  the  Law  (Rom.  viii.  3). 

toO  jc&rjxou.  Practically  synonymous  with  row  auuvos  rovrov 
(ii.  12,  iii.  18,  19):  but  we  do  not  find  6  koo-jios  6  ptcAAov,  for 
Koo-fxos  is  simply  the  existing  universe,  and  is  not  always  referred 
to  with  censure  (v.  10;  John  iii.  16).* 

After  icdcrpov,  N3  C3  D3  E  F  G  L,  Vulg.  Syrr.  Copt,  add  roirrov . 
N*  A  B  C*  D*  P  17,  Orig.  omit.  It  is  doubtless  an  insertion  from  the 
previous  clause. 

21.  iirciS})  ydp.  Introduces,  as  the  main  thought,  God’s 
refutation  of  the  world’s  wisdom  by  means  of  what  the  world 
holds  to  be  folly,  viz.  the  word  of  the  Cross,  thus  explaining 
(yap)  what  was  stated  in  vv.  19,  20.  But  this  main  thought 
presupposes  (e-rmS^)  the  self-stultification  of  the  world’s  wisdom 
in  the  providence  of  God.  j 

iv  Ttj  cro<Jua  tou  ©cou.  This  is  taken  by  Chrysostom  and 
others  (e.g,  Edwards,  Ellicott)  as  God’s  wisdom  displayed  in  His 

_  *  St  Paul  uses  k depot  nearly  fifty  times,  and  most  often  in  1  and  2  Cor. 
With  him  the  use  of  the  word  in  an  ethical  sense,  of  what  in  the  main  is  evil, 
is  not  rare  (ii.  12,  iii.  19,  v.  10,  xi.  32),  See  Hobhouse,  Bampton  Lectures , 
pp.  352  f. 
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works  (Rom.  i.  20 ;  Acts  xiv.  17),  by  which  (&  quasi-instrumental) 
the  world  ought  to  have  attained  to  a  knowledge  of  Him.  But 
this  sense  of  o-o^Ca  would  be  harsh  and  abrupt ;  and  the  order  of 
the  words  is  against  this  interpretation,  as  is  also  the  context 
(i/xtapavev,  tvSoKrjo-ev  6  ©cos).  ‘The  wisdom  of  God*  is  here 
God’s  wise  dealing  with  mankind  in  the  history  of  religion, 
especially  in  permitting  them  to  be  ignorant  (Acts  xvii.  30; 
Rom.  xi.  32  ;  cf.  Actsxiv.  16  ;  Rom.  i.  24).  So  Alford,  Findlay, 
Evans,  Lightfoot. 

ouk  cyw.  This  applies  to  Jew  as  well  as  to  Greek,  although 
not  in  the  same  manner  and  degree.  “  The  Pharisee,  no  less 
than  the  Greek  philosopher,  had  a  a-o^Ca  of  his  own,  which  stood 
between  his  heart  and  the  knowledge  of  God  ”  (Lightfoot).  See 
Rom.  x.  2.  The  world’s  wisdom  failed,  the  Divine  £  foolishness  ’ 
succeeded. 

cuSoktjo-ck.  Connects  directly  with  yap.  The  word  belongs 
to  late  Greek :  Rom.  xv.  26  ;  Gal.  i.  15  ;  Col.  i.  19. 

Sidrqs  jxwptas  tou  JCTjpuyjAaTos.  Cf.  Isa.  xxviii.  9-13.  Krfpv y/xa 
(Matt.  xii.  41)  differs  from  Krjpv&s  as  the  aorist  does  from  the 
present  or  imperfect :  it  denotes  the  action,  not  in  process,  but 
completed,  or  viewed  as  a  whole.  It  denotes,  not  ‘the  thing 
preached’  (RV.  marg.),  but  ‘the  proclamation’  itself  (ii.  4; 
2  Tim.  iv.  17);  and  here  it  stands  practically  for  ‘the  word  of 
the  Cross’  (v.  18),  or  the  Gospel,  but  with  a  slight  emphasis 
upon  the  presentation.  K rjpvacrciv,  which  in  earlier  Greek  meant 
‘  to  herald,’  passes  into  its  N.T.  and  Christian  use  by  the  fact 
that  the  ‘  Good-tidings  ’  proclaimed  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles 
was  the  germ  of  all  Christian  teaching  (Matt.  iii.  1,  iv.  17). 
‘The  foolishness  of  preaching’  is  a  bold  oxymoron  (cf.  v.  25), 
presupposing  and  interpreting  v .  18.  In  N.T.,  puDpta  is  peculiar 
to  1  Cor.  (18,  23,  ii.  14,  iii.  19). 

toGs  moredomis.  With  emphasis  at  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
solving  the  paradox  of  God’s  will  to  work  salvation  for  man 
through  ‘foolishness.’  The  habit  of  faith  (pres,  part.),  and  not 
cleverness,  is  the  power  by  which  salvation  is  appropriated  (Rom. 
i.  17,  iii.  25).  He  does  not  say  rovs  TnaTeucravras ,  which  might 
mean  that  to  have  once  believed  was  enough. 

22.  £rreiBr|.  This  looks  forward  to  v.  23,  to  which  v.  22  is  a 
kind  of  protasis  :  ‘Since — while  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike  demand 
something  which  suits  their  unsympathetic  limitations — we,  on 
the  other  hand,  preach,’  etc.  The  two  verses  explain,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  psychology  of  the  religious  world  at  that  time,  what 
has  been  said  generally  in  vv.  18,  21.  The  repeated  kcu  brackets 
(Rom.  iii.  9)  the  typical  Greek  with  the  typical  Jew,  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  examples,  in  the  world  in  which  St  Paul’s  readers  lived,  of 
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the  a7ro\kvfMevoL,  the  Koa-fjos  and  its  wisdom.  In  a  similar  way 
the  opposed  sects  of  Epicureans  and  Stoics  are  bracketed  by  St 
Luke  (Acts  xvii.)  as  belonging,  for  his  purpose,  to  one  category. 
By  the  absence  of  the  article  (not  ‘ the  Jews,’  ‘  the  Greeks/  as 
in  AV.)  the  terms  connote  characteristic  attributes  rather  than 
denote  the  individuals.  There  were  many  exceptions,  as  the 
N.T.  shows. 

crY]|i€La  cdroucnv.  Matt.  xii.  38,  xvi.  4;  John  iv.  48.  The 
Jewish  mind  was  matter-of-fact  and  crudely  concrete.  “Hebrew 
idiom  makes  everything  as  concrete  as  possible”  (R.  H.  Kennett). 
There  were  certain  wonders  specified  as  to  be  worked  by  the 
Messiah  when  He  came,  and  these  they  ‘  asked  for  ’  importun¬ 
ately  and  precisely.  The  Greek  restlessly  felt  after  something 
which  could  dazzle  his  ingenious  speculative  turn,  and  he  passed 
by  anything  which  failed  to  satisfy  intellectual  curiosity  (Acts ' 
xvii.  r 8,  21,  32).*  Lightfoot  points  to  the  difference  between 
the  arguments  used  by  Justin  in  his  Apologies  addressed  to 
Gentiles,  and  those  used  by  him  in  his  controversy  with  Trypho 
the  Jew.f  See  Deissmann,  Light  from  the  Anc \  East ,  p.  393. 

The  AV.  has  4  require  a  sign.’  L,  Arm.  have  arjfxelov .  Beyond  question 
<njfjL€ia  (N  A  B  C  D,  etc.)  must  be  read  :  4  ask  for  signs  *  is  right.  B.  Weiss 
prefers  cnyj.eiov.t 

23.  Xpioroy  laraupwpeVoi'.  ‘  A  crucified  Messiah ’  (ii.  2 , 
Gal.  iii.  1).  ‘We  preach  a  Christ  crucified’  (RV.  marg.),  the 
very  point  at  which  the  argument  with  a  Jew  encountered  a  wall 
of  prejudice  (Act^  xxvi.  23,  el  iradyjToq  6  Xpto*ros.  Cf.  Gal.  ii.  21, 
v.  11).  The  Jews  demanded  a  victorious  Christ,  heralded  by 
cnjueia ,  who  would  restore  the  glories  of  the  kingdom  of  David 
and  Solomon.  To  the  Jew  the  Cross  was  the  sufficient  and 
decisive  refutation  (Matt,  xxvii.  42 ;  cf.  Luke  xxiv.  21)  of  the 
claim  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  To  the  first  preachers  of  Christ, 
the  Cross  was  the  atonement  for  sin  (xv.  3,  1  r).  On  this  subject 
the  Jew  had  to  unlearn  before  he  could  learn ;  and  so  also,  in 
a  different  way,  had  the  Greek.  Both  had  to  learn  the  divine 
character  of  humility.  Christ  was  not  preached  as  a  conqueror 
to  please  the  one,  nor  as  a  philosopher  to  please  the  other :  He 
was  preached  as  the  crucified  Nazarene. 

eQvecriy  8c  pwptay.  The  heathen,  prepared  to  weigh  the  ‘pros 
and  cons}  of  a  new  system,  lacked  the  presuppositions  which 
might  have  prepared  the  Jew  for  simple  faith  in  the  Christ.  To 
him,  the  Gospel  presented  no  prima  facie  case  \  it  was  unmean- 

*  Gratos qui  vera  requirunt  (Lucr.  i.  641). 

+  See  also  Biblical  Essays ,  pp.  i5of.,  and  Edwards  ad  loc, 

$  Yet  he  interprets  it  in  a  plural  sense.  Eichhorn  more  consistently  inter¬ 
prets  it  of  a  worldly  Messiah,  Mosheim  of  a  miraculous  deliverance  of  Jesus 
from  crucifixion. 
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ing,  not  even  plausible :  he  was  not,  like  the  Jew,  bent  on 
righteousness  (Rom.  ix.  30-x.  3).  Compare  Cicero’s  horror  of 
crucifixion  ( Pro  Rabir .  5),  Lucian’s  reference  to  our  Saviour 
( De  mort .  Peregr  13)  as  tov  avecrKoXoTncrfievov  IkgIvov  cro^icmjv, 
and  the  well-known  caricature,  found  on  the  Palatine,  of  a  slave 
bowing  down  to  a  crucified  figure  with  an  ass’s  head,  inscribed 
A\e£a/A€V0S  Oeov  c refierac. 

A  few  authorities  (C3  D3,  Clem-Alex. )  have  "EXX^o-t  instead  of  tdvemv. 

Ong.  seems  to  have  both  readings, 

24.  afiTois  corresponds  to  rjjiLv  in  V.  18,  as  -rots  k\k]tol$  to  toZs 
o'cj£o/xeW? :  4  to  the  actual  believers  ’  in  contrast  to  other  Jews 
and  Gentiles.  The  pronoun  is  an  appeal  to  personal  experience, 
as  against  objections  ab  extra . 

Xpioroy.  This  implies  the  repetition  of  ecrraupaipteVov.  It  is 
in  the  Cross  that  God’s  power  (Rom  i.  16)  and  wisdom  (v.  30, 
below)  come  into  operation  for  the  salvation  of  man.  God’s 
power  and  wisdom  show  themselves  in  a  way  which  is  not  in 
accordance  with  men’s  a  priori  standards  :  they  altogether  tran¬ 
scend  such  standards. 

Whether  St  Paul  is  here  touching  directly  the  line  of  thought 
which  is  expressed  in  the  prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  very 
doubtful.  He  may  be  said  to  do  so  indirectly,  in  so  far  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  work  of  Christ  involves  that  of  His  Person  (Col. 
i.  17-20,  ii.  9).* 

25.  to  jxwpoi/  tou  Oeou.  Either,  4  a  foolish  thing  on  God’s 
part  ’  (such  as  a  crucified  Messiah),  or,  better,  4  the  foolishness  of 
God’  (AV.),  in  a  somewhat  rhetorical  sense,  not  to  be  pressed. 
God’s  wisdom,  at  its  lowest,  is  wiser  than  men,  and  God’s  power, 
at  its  weakest,  is  stronger  than  men.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
treat  the  construction  as  a  condensed  comparison ;  4  than  men’s 
wisdom,’  ‘than  men’s  power’  (Matt.  v.  20;  John  v.  36).  So 
Lightfoot,  Conybeare  and  Howson,  etc.  Infir mitas  Christi 
magna  victoria  est  (Primasius).  Vidus  vicit  mortem ,  quam  nullus 
gigas  evasit  (Herv.).  Mortem, ,  quam  reges,  gigantes ,  et  principes 
saperare  non  poterant ,  ipse  moriendo  vicit  ( Atto). 

Throughout  the  above  passage  (17-25)  we  may  note  the 
close  sequence  of  explanatory  conjunctions,  yd p  (18,  19,  21), 
€7T€  1S17  (22),  on  (25).  Without  pretending  to  seize  every  nuance 

*  “This  means  that  Christ  stands  for  God’s  wisdom  upon  earth,  and  exer¬ 
cises  God’s  power  among  men.  Such  a  view  implies  a  very  close  relation 
with  the  Godhead.  But  it  should  also  be  noted  that  this  is  still  connected  in 
St  Paul’s  mind  with  the  Mission  that  has  been  laid  upon  Jesus,  rather  than 
regarded  as  the  outcome  of  His  essential  natuie  ”  (Durell,  The  Self- Revelation 
of  our  Lordy  p.  150).  On  the  order  of  the  words  Bengel  remarks  that  we 
recognize  God’s  power  before  we  recognize  His  wisdom. 
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of  transition,  or  to  call  the  Apostle  to  stringent  account  for  every 
conjunction  that  he  uses,  the  connexion  of  the  successive  clauses 
may  be  made  fairly  plain  by  following  it  in  the  order  of  thought. 
The  yap  and  on,  going  from  effect  to  cause,  present  the  sequence 
in  reverse  order.  In  following  the  order  of  thought,  however,  we 
must  not  forget  that  proof  is  sometimes  from  broad  principles, 
sometimes  from  particular  facts.  The  order  works  out  somewhat 
as  follows : — 

The  Divine  Power  and  Wisdom,  at  their  seeming  lowest,  are 
far  above  man’s  highest  (25) ;  for  this  reason  (22-24)  our  Gospel 
— a  poor  thing  in  the  eyes  of  men,  is,  to  those  who  know  it,  the 
Power  and  Wisdom  of  God.  This  exemplifies  (21)  the  truth 
underlying  the  history  of  the  world,  that  man’s  wisdom  is  con¬ 
victed  of  failure  by  the  simplicity  of  the  truth  as  declared  by 
God.  This  is  how  God,  now  as  of  old,  turns  to  folly  the  wisdom 
of  the  wise  (19,  20),  a  principle  which  explains  the  opposite  look 
which  the  1  word  of  the  Cross  ’  has  to  the  a7roXXvfL€voL  and  the 
<ro)£6fjL€voi  (18) :  and  that  is  why  (17)  my  mission  is  to  preach 
ovk  cv  <ro<f>Ca  \6yov. 

As  a  chain  of  explanatory  statements,  the  argument  might 
have  gone  straight  from  v.  18  to  v.  22  ;  but  St  Paul  would  not 
omit  a  twofold  appeal,  most  characteristic  of  his  mind,  to  Scrip¬ 
ture  (19,  20),  and  to  the  religious  history  of  mankind  (21),  the 
latter  being  exhibited  as  a  verification  of  the  other. 

Texts  vary  considerably  as  to  the  position  of  i<rriv  in  the  first  clause  of 
v .  25,  and  also  in  the  second  clause.  In  the  second,  N*  B  17  omit  iartv, 
and  it  is  probably  an  interpolation  from  the  first. 

26.  p\€TT€T€  yap.  An  unanswerable  argumentum  ad  hominem , 
clinching  the  result  of  the  above  passage,  especially  the  compre¬ 
hensive  principle  of  v,  25.  The  verb  is  imperative  (RV.),  not 
indicative  (AV.),  and  governs  ttjv  kX^viv  directly.  It  is  needless 
subtlety  to  make  r.  kX.  an  accusative  of  respect,  *  Behold — with 
reference  to  your  call — how  that  not  many,’  etc, 

t?|k  KXijGru'  CfioiVt  *  Summon  before  your  mind’s  eye  what  took 
place  then;  note  the  ranks  from  which  one  by  one  you  were 
summoned  into  the  society  of  God’s  people ;  very  few  come  from 
the  educated,  influential,  or  well-connected  class.’  With  kX^otis 
compare  kXtjtol,  zw.  2,  24 :  it  refers,  not  so  much  to  the  external 
call,  or  even  to  the  internal  call  of  God,  as  to  the  conversion 
which  presupposes  the  latter :  ardvrcov  dv0p(oirwv  61 

viraKovaai  fiovXrjQev res  kXt]toI  (LvofiacrOrjcrav  (Clem,  Alex.  Strom,  I. 
p.  314).  See  on  vii.  20,  and  Westcott  on  Eph.  i.  18. 
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&Se\<|>ou  As  in  v.  io,  the  affectionate  address  softens  what 
might  give  pain. 

on  o5  iroXXou  A  substantival  clause,  in  apposition  to  kAtJo-iv 
as  the  part  to  the  whole :  they  are  to  4  behold  their  calling/ 
specially  noting  these  facts  which  characterized  it.  From  ‘not 
many  *  we  may  assume  that  in  each  case  there  were  some :  but 
x.  5  warns  us  against  interpreting  ov  n-oXXot  as  meaning  more 
than  4  very  few/ 

kcitcI  crdpKa.  This  applies  to  Svvarot  and  evycv&s  as  well  as  to 
crocjiOL.  Each  of  the  three  terms  is  capable  of  a  higher  sense, 
as  evyev&s  in  Acts  xvii.  ii;  each  may  be  taken  either  (i)  as  a 
predicate,  ‘not  many  of  the  called  were  wise/  etc.;  or  (2)  as 
belonging  to  the  subject,  the  predicate  being  understood,  4  not 
many  wise  had  part  therein' ;  or  (3)  like  (2),  but  with  a  different 
predicate,  ‘not  many  wise  were  called 9  (AV.,  RV.).  The  last  is 
best. 

Some  of  the  converts  were  persons  of  culture  and  position ; 
Dionysius  at  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  34),  Erastus  at  Corinth  (Rom. 
xvi.  23),  the  ladies  at  Thessalonica  and  Beroea  (Acts  xvii.  4,  12). 
But  the  names  known  to  us  (xvi.  17;  Rom.  xvi.)  are  mostly 
suggestive  of  slaves  or  freedmen.  Lightfoot  refers  to  Just.  ApoL 
ii.  9 ;  Orig.  Cels .  ii.  79.* 

27.  t A  |xa)p<£.  Cf.  Matt.  xi.  25.  The  gender  lends  force  to  the 
paradox :  tovs  o-o^ovs  leads  us  to  expect  to us  fcxypovs,  ic.t.A.,  but 
the  contrast  of  genders  is  not  kept  up  in  the  other  cases. 

^eX^aTo.  The  verb  is  the  correlative  of  kA^ctis  (26),  but 
here,  as  in  many  other  places,  it  brings  in  the  idea  of  choice  for 
a  particular  end.  Thus,  of  the  choosing  of  Matthias,  of  Stephen, 
of  St  Paul  as  a  ovccvos  c/cAoy^?,  of  St  Peter  to  admit  the  first 
Gentiles  (Acts  xv.  7).  The  emphatic  threefold  e£eAe£aro  6  ©cos 
prepares  the  way  for  v .  31.  See  iv.  7  and  Eph.  ii.  8.  The 
Church,  like  the  Apostle  (2  Cor.  xii.  10),  was  strong  in  weak¬ 
ness. 

28.  €£ou0€^fUm.  See  on  vi.  4;  also  2  Cor.  x.  10.  *  Ay  evrjs 

here  only. 

kqu  tA  orra.  4  Yea  things  that  are  not/  The  omission  of 
the /cat  (K*AC*D*FG  17)  gives  force  to  the  (then)  “studi- 

*  A  century  later  it  was  a  common  reproach  that  Christianity  was  a 
religion  of  the  vulgar,  and  Apologists  were  content  to  imitate  St  Paul  and 
glory  in  the  fact,  lather  than  deny  it.  But  the  charge  became  steadily  less 
and  less  true.  In  Pliny’s  famous  letter  to  Trajan,  he  speaks  of  multi  omnis 
ordinis  being  Christians.  See  Hamack,  Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christi¬ 
anity ,  bk.  iv.  ch.  2 ;  Lightfoot,  Clement ,  1.  p.  30.  Celsus,  who  urges  this 
reproach,  would  not  have  written  a  serious  treatise  against  the  faith,  if  people 
of  culture  and  position  were  not  beginning  to  adopt  it.  See  Glover,  Conflict 
of  Religions  in  the  Roman  Empire ,  ch.  9. 
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ously  unconnected  ”  and  hyperbolical  ra  prj  ovt a :  but  the  /cat 
(«3  B  C3  D8  E  L  P,  Vulg.  Syrr.  Copt.  Arm.  Aeth  )  is  quite  in  St 
Paul's  style.  The  prj  does  not  mean  ‘  supposed  not  to  exist/  but 
‘non-existent/  pr\  with  participles  being  much  more  common 
than  ov. 

KaTapY^cTYj.  The  verb  means  4  to  reduce  a  person  or  thing  to 
ineffectiveness/  ‘  to  render  workless  or  inoperative/  and  so  £  to 
bring  to  nought.'  It  is  thus  a  stronger  word  than  Karaiaxvvfh 
and  is  substituted  for  it  to  match  the  antithesis  between  ovra 
and  fir)  ovra.  It  is  very  frequent  in  this  group  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles.  Elsewhere  it  is  rare  (2  Thess.  11.  8,2  Tim.  i.  10 ; 
Luke  xiit.  7  ;  Heb.  ii.  14) ;  only  four  times  in  LXX,  and  very  rare 
in  Greek  authors.  Cf.  KevaOrj,  v.  17,  and  xei/cocrei,  ix.  15. 

Instead  of  ra  ay evrj  rov  Kbo-pov,  Mai  cion  (Tert.  Marc.  v.  5>  whonesta  et 
minima )  seems  to  have  read  rd  dyevi)  Kal  rd  iXdx^ra. 

29.  oirws  fifj  Kau^Ti^Tai  iracra  c rdp|.  For  the  construction  see 
Rom.  iii.  20 ;  Acts  x.  14.  The  negative  coheres  with  the  verb, 
not  with  Tracra :  in  xv.  39  (ou  7racra  adp£)  the  negative  coheres 
with  Tracra.  Tlacra  crdpg  is  a  well-known  Hebraism  (Acts  ii.  17), 
meaning  here  the  human  race  apart  from  the  Spirit ;  ‘  that  all 
mankind  should  abstain  from  glorying  before  God.'  * 

€Fwmov  toG  0eou.  Another  Hebraic  phrase.  JVon  coram  illo 
sed  in  illo  gloriori possumus  (Beng.). 

‘In  His  presence’  (AV.)  comes  from  the  false  reading  iv&mov  a vroO 
(C,  Vulg.  Syrr  ).  The  true  reading  (ft  A  B  C3  D  E  F  G  L  P,  Copt.  Aeth  ) 
is  a  forcible  contrast  to  Tracra  adp^. 

30.  auTou  Se  upeis  Icrri.  (  But  ye  (in  emphatic  contrast)  are 
His  children '  (another  contrast).  This  is  their  true  dignity,  and 
the  Sc  shows  how  different  their  case  is  from  that  of  those  just 
mentioned.  The  wise,  the  strong,  the  well-born,  etc.  may  boast 
of  what  seems  to  distinguish  them  from  others,  but  it  is  the 
Christian  who  really  has  solid  ground  for  glorying.  Some  would 
translate  ‘But  it  proceeds  from  Him  that  ye  are  in  Christ  Jesus/ 
i.e.  ‘your  being  Christians  is  His  doing.'  But  in  that  case  ipeis 
iare  (note  the  accentuation)  is  hard  to  explain  :  the  pronoun  is 
superfluous:  we  should  expect  simply  iv  XpLcrry  'Irjcrov  core. 
Moreover,  the  sense  given  to  avrov  is  hard  to"  justify.  It  is 
far  more  probable  that  we  ought  to  read  fyief*  kcrri  (WH.,  Light- 
foot,  Ellicott)  and  not  fyiets  io-re  (T.R.).  The  meaning  will  then 
be,  ‘But  from  Him  ye  have  your  being  in  Christ  Jesus.'  The 

*  Renan  (S,  Pauly  p.  233)  gives  Kavxdopat  as  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  a  word  gets  a  hold  on  the  Apostle’s  mind  so  that  he  keeps  on  repeating 
it :  un  mot  V obside  /  il  le  ramline  dans  une  page  d  tout  propos ;  not  for  want 
of  vocabulary,  but  because  he  cares  so  much  more  about  his  meaning  than  his 
style  (z\  17).  Cf.  v.  31,  iii.  21,  iv.  7,  v.  6,  ix.  15,  16,  xv.  31. 
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addition  of  iv  Xp.  ’I.  shows  that  more  is  meant  than  being  His 
offspring  in  the  sense  of  Acts  xvii.  28.  ‘By  adoption  in  Christ 
you  are  among  things  that  really  exist,  although  you  may  be 
counted  as  nonentities  :  in  this  there  is  room  for  glorying’  (iv.  7; 
Eph.  ii.  8f.).  This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Greek  Fathers, 
probably  from  a  sense  of  the  idiom,  and  not  from  bias  of  any 
kind.* 

os  €Y€nrj0r|.  This  shows  what  the  previous  words  involve. 
Not  ‘who  is  made’  (AV.),  nor  ‘who  was  made’  (RV.),  but  ‘who 
became’  by  His  coming  into  the  world  and  by  what  He  accom¬ 
plished  for  us.  He  showed  the  highest  that  God  could  show  to 
man  (v.  18,  ii.  7),  and  opened  the  way  to  the  knowledge  of  God 
through  reconciliation  with  Him. 

tro<|>£a  rjjxtv.  This  is  the  central  idea,  in  contrast  with  the 
false  cro(f>la  in  the  context,  and  it  is  expanded  in  the  terms  which 
follow.  For  the  dative  see  w.  18,  24. 

&tto  0€ou.  The  words  justify  cf  airov  and  qualify  iycvrjOrj  .  .  . 
rjfuv,  not  cro<^ta  only.  The  a tt6  points  to  the  source  of  ultimate 
derivation.  See  Lightfoot  on  1  Thess.  ii.  3. 

BiKauxrui'T]  tc  ical  .  .  .  diroXuTpaxns*  The  terms,  linked  into 
one  group  by  the  conjunctions,  are  in  apposition  to  cro<t>Ca  and 
define  it  (RV.  marg.) :  the  four  terms  are  not  co-ordinate  (AV., 
RV.).f  Lightfoot  suggests,  on  not  very  convincing  grounds, 
that  re  kcll  serve  to  connect  specially  8iKaLo<rvv7j  and  <£71*107x09, 
leaving  dTroXurpoxris  "rather  by  itself.”  The  close  connexion 
between  Sue.  and  ay.  is,  of  course,  evident  (Rom.  vi.  19),  Sik. 
being  used  by  St  Paul  of  the  moral  state  founded  upon  and  flow¬ 
ing  from,  faith  in  Christ  (Rom.  x.  4,  10,  vi.  13 ;  Gal.  v.  5 ;  Phil, 
iii.  9),  and  ay.  being  used  of  the  same  state  viewed  as  progress 
towards  perfect  holiness  (v.  2 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  3-7).  By  ‘  righteous¬ 
ness  ’  he  does  not  mean  ‘  justification  ’ :  that  is  presupposed  and 
included  ‘Righteousness’  is  the  character  of  the  justified  man 
in  its  practical  working.  This  good  life  of  the  pardoned  sinner 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  (a)  God’s  righteousness  (Rom.  iii.  26, 
by  which  we  explain  Rom.  i.  17),  and  from  ( b )  Righteousness  in 
the  abstract  sense  of  a  right  relation  between  persons  (Acts  x.  35, 
xxiv.  25). 

ical  diroXuTpwans.  Placed  last  for  emphasis,  as  being  the 
foundation  of  all  else  that  we  have  in  Christ  (Rom.  v.  9,  10, 
viii.  32  ;  cf.  iii.  24).  Others  explain  the  order  by  refeience  to 
the  thought  of  final  or  completed  redemption  (Luke  xxi.  28 ;  Eph. 

*  See  Deissmann,  Die  neutestamentliche  Formel  c‘  in  Christo  Jesu .” 
Chrysostom  remarks  how  St  Paul  keeps  “  nailing  them  to  the  Name  of 
Christ.” 

+  It  was  probably  in  order  to  co-ordinate  all  four  that  L,  Vulg.  Syrr.  Copt. 
Arm.  have  before  cropia. 
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i.  14,  iv.  30).  Redemptio  primum  Chrisii  donum  est  quod  inchoatur 
in  nobis ,  et  ultimum  perficitur  (Calv.).  The  former  is  better,  but 
it  does  not  exclude  the  latter. 


31.  iva  Ka0&s  yeypairrai.  Cf.  v.  15.  We  have  here  a  case 
either  of  broken  construction,  a  direct  being  substituted  for  a 
dependent  clause  (ix.  15),  or  of  ellipse,  a  verb  like  yivrjrai  being 
understood  (iv.  6,  xi.  24 ;  2  Thess.  li.  3  ;  GaL  i.  20,  etc.). 

6  Kauxdficv'os.  A  free  quotation,  combining  the  LXX  of  Jer. 

ix.  23,  24  with  1  Sam.  ii.  10,  which  resembles  it.  Jer.  ix.  23,  24 
runs,  pr)  Kavxo.(rd<j)  6  crocfros  iv  rfj  aro^iq  avrov  Kal  prj  /cav^acr^a)  6 
Icrxypos  iv  rfj  lar^yl  avrov  Kal  jit)  KavKacrOui  6  7r\ovcnos  iv  raj  7rXovrw 
avrov,  aAA*  r)  iv  tovto)  k  av  ^acr  6  <0  6  k  av^a)  pev  o  s,  (tvvlclv  Kal 
yivw<TK€iv  on  eyw  dpi  Kvptos  6  ttoi&v  cXcos.  In  1  Sam.  ii.  10  we 
have  <Waros  and  Wa/ift  for  lagypos  and  loxyi,  with  the  ending, 
yivuxTKUV  r ov  JLvpiov  Kal  iroidv  Kpipa  Kal  SiKaiocrvvrjv  iv  p€o-qj  rrj s 
yrjs.  The  occurrence  of  ‘the  wise'  and  £the  strong’  and  ‘the 
rich’  (as  in  v.  26  here)  makes  the  quotation  very  apt. 

Clement  of  Rome  (Con.  13)  quotes  the  same  passage,  but 
ends  thus ;  aAA.*  rj  6  Kav^ppevos  iv  Kvptw  Kav^acrOo)  rov  iK&jrciv 
avrov  Kal  ttoiuv  Kpipa  Kal  SiKaiocrvvrjv,  thus  approximating  to 
St  Paul’s  quotation.  Probably  he  quotes  the  LXX  and  un¬ 
consciously  assimilates  his  quotation  to  St  Paul’s.  Lightfoot 
suggests  that  both  the  Apostle  and  Clement  may  have  had  a 
Greek  version  of  1  Sam.  which  differed  from  the  LXX.  For  a 
false  ‘glorying  in  God’  see  Rom.  iii.  17,  and  for  a  true  glorying, 
Ecclus.  xxxix.  8,  1.  20. 

Bachmann  remarks  that  this  is  one  of  the  remarkable  quota¬ 
tions  in  which,  by  a  free  development  of  O.T.  ideas  and  expres¬ 
sions,  Christ  takes  the  place  of  Jehovah ;  and  he  quotes  as  other 
instances  in  Paul,  ii.  16,  x.  22  ;  2  Cor.  x.  17  ;  Phil.  ii.  11 ;  Rom. 

x.  13.  Hort’s  remarks  on  1  Pet.  ii.  3,  where  6  K vpios  in  Ps.  xxxiv. 
8  is  transferred  by  the  Apostle  to  Christ,  will  fit  this  and  other 
passages.  “  It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  conclude  that  he  meant 
to  identify  Jehovah  with  Christ.  No  such  identification  can  be 
clearly  made  out  in  the  N.T.  St  Peter  is  not  here  making  a 
formal  quotation,  but  merely  borrowing  O.T.  language,  and 
applying  it  in  his  own  manner.  His  use,  though  different  from 
that  of  the  Psalm,  is  not  at  variance  with  it,  for  it  is  through  the 
XpTjororrjs  of  the  Son  that  the  xPV(TT(^TrJ^  of  the  Father  is  clearly 
made  known  to  Christians.”  The  Father  is  glorified  in  the  Son 
(John  xiv.  13),  and  therefore  language  about  glorifying  the  Father 
may,  without  irreverence,  be  transferred  to  the  Son;  but  the 
transfer  to  Christ  would  have  been  irreverent  if  St  Paul  had  not 
believed  that  Jesus  was  what  He  claimed  to  be. 

Deissmann  (New  Light  on  the  NT ,  p.  7)  remarks  that  the 
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testimony  of  St  Paul  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  “as  to  the 
origin  of  his  congregations  in  the  lower  class  of  the  great  towns, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  historical  witnesses  to  Primitive 
Christianity.”  See  also,  Light  from  the  Anc .  East \  pp.  7,  14, 
60,  142. 


II.  1-5.  The  False  Wisdom  (continued). 

So  I  came  to  you  and  preached,  not  a  beautiful  philosophy , 
but  a  crucified  Christ.  I  was  a  feeble ,  timid  speaker ;  and 
it  was  not  my  eloquence ,  but  the  power  of  God \  that  converted 
you. 

1  And  (in  accordance  with  this  principle  of  glory  only  in  the 
Lord)  when  I  first  came  to  Corinth,  Brothers,  it  was  as  quite  an 
ordinary  person  (so  far  as  any  pre-eminence  in  speech  or  wisdom 
is  concerned)  that  I  proclaimed  to  you  the  testimony  of  God’s 
love  for  you.  2  For  I  did  not  care  to  know,  still  less  to  preach, 
anything  whatever  beyond  Jesus  Christ;  and  what  I  preached 
about  Him  was  that  He  was  crucified.  8  And,  as  I  say,  it  was 
in  weakness  and  timidity  and  painful  nervousness  that  I  paid  my 
visit  to  you:  4 and  my  speech  to  you  and  my  message  to  you 
were  not  conveyed  in  the  persuasive  words  which  earthly 
wisdom  adopts.  No,  their  cogency  came  from  God’s  Spirit  and 
God’s  power ;  5  for  God  intended  that  your  faith  should  rest  on 
His  power,  and  not  on  the  wisdom  of  man. 

1.  k&y^*  ‘And  I,  accordingly.’  The  ml  emphasizes  the 
Apostle’s  consistency  with  the  principles  and  facts  laid  down  in 
i.  18-31,  especially  in  27-31.  His  first  preaching  at  Corinth 
eschewed  the  false  crocftla ,  and  conformed  to  the  essential  character 
of  the  Gospel.  The  negative  side  comes  first  (w.  1,  2). 

cXdtfy.  At  the  time  of  his  first  visit  (Acts  viii.  1  f.).  We 
have  an  analogous  reference,  1  Thess.  i.  5,  li.  1. 

dScX^ot.  The  rebuke  latent  in  this  reminder,  and  the  affec¬ 
tionate  memories  of  his  first  ministry  to  souls  at  Corinth  (iv.  15), 
combine  to  explain  this  address  (i.  10,  26), 

The  repetition,  i\0wv  7rpbs  vp-as  .  .  .  ?X0ov,  instead  of 
vjXOov  ?rpos  vfias,  is  not  a  case  of  broken  construction,  still  less 
a  Hebraism.  It  gives  solemn  clearness  and  directness  to  St 
Paul’s  appeal  to  their  beginnings  as  a  Christian  body. 

Ka09  6'ircpox^i'.  Most  commentators  connect  the  words  with 
KaTayyeXXcov  rather  than  rjXOov.  Compare  Kara  Kparos  (Acts  xix. 
20),  mff  \nrtpfio\r}v  (1  Cor.  xii.  31).  Elsewhere  in  N.T.  vircpoxfi 
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occurs  only  i  Tim.  ii.  2  ;  cf.  virtpex* tv,  Rom.  xiii.  i,  etc.  ‘Pre¬ 
eminence  ’  is  an  exact  equivalent. 

\6y ou  ^  croc}* t a$ .  See  on  i.  5,  17. 

KarayyeKkuv.  The  tense  marks,  not  the  purpose  of  the  visit, 
for  which  the  future  would  be  suitable,  but  the  way  in  which  the 
visit  was  occupied.  The  aonsts  sum  it  up  as  a  whole.  Lightfoot 
suggests  that  ayyc'AAciv  after  verbs  of  mission  or  arrival  (Acts  xv. 
27)  is  commonly  in  the  present  participle,  as  meaning  ‘to  bear , 
rather  than  to  deliver,  tidings.’  But  this  does  not  always  suit 
KarayycAAeiv  in  N.T.  ;  see  xi.  26  ;  Acts  iv.  2  ;  Rom.  i.  8;  Phil.  i.  17  J 
and  dyyeXXetv,  uncompounded,  occurs  only  John  xx.  18,  with 
arrayy.  as  vJ* 

(lapTupLOK  ‘He  spoke  in  plain  and  simple  language,  as  be¬ 
came  a  witness  ’  (Lightfoot).  Testimoniu?n  svnpliciter  duendum 
est :  nec  eloqucntia  nec  subtilitate  ingenii  opus  est ,  quae  testem  sus¬ 
pect  um  potius  reddit  (Wetstein).  Cf.  xv.  15,  2  Thess.  i.  10; 
1  Tim.  ii.  6  3  2  Tim.  1.  8.  The  first  reference  is  decisive  as  to 
the  meaning  here. 

tou  ©€ou.  genitimis  objecti  as  in  i.  6.  The  testimony  is  the 
message  of  God’s  love  to  mankind  declared  in  the  saving  work 
of  Christ  (Rom.  v.  8;  John  iii.  16);  it  is  therefore  a  fmprvpLov 
r.  ®€ov  as  well  as  a  papr.  r.  Xpio-rov.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
witness  from  God  (1  John  v.  9),  but  the  present  connexion  is 
with  the  Apostolic  message  about  God  and  His  Christ. 

ftaprCipiov  (N3  B  D  E  F  G  L  P,  Vulg.  Sab.  Aeth  Arm.  AV.  RV.  marg. ) 
is  probably  to  be  preferred  to  pwritpiov  (N*AC,  Copt.  RV.).  WH. 
prefer  the  latter ;  but  it  may  owe  its  origin  to  v.  7.  On  the  other  hand, 
jmpr.  may  come  from  i.  6. 

2.  ov  yap  eKpiya  ti  elfcev'cu.  ‘Not  only  did  I  not  speak  of, 
but  I  had  no  thought  for,  anything  else.’  Cf.  Acts  xviii.  5,  owct- 
Xcto  rep  \oyw,  ‘he  became  engrossed  in  the  word.’  For  Kpcvstv 
of  a  personal  resolve  see  vii.  37;  Rom.  xiv.  13;  2  Cor.  ii.  1. 
Does  the  ov  connect  directly  with  enpiva  or  with  n  elSevai ,  as 
in  AV.,  RV.  ?  The  latter  is  attractive  on  account  of  its  incisive¬ 
ness  ;  ‘  I  deliberately  refused  to  know  anything.’  But  it  assumes 
that  ovk  €Kptva  —  cKpwa  ov,  on  the  familiar  analogy  of  ov  <f>7)pi 
Apparently  there  is  no  authority  for  this  use  of  ovk  cKpiva:  ovk  cm, 
as  Lightfoot  points  out,  is  not  stnctly  analogous.  Accordingly, 
we  must  preserve  the  connexion  suitable  to  the  order  of  the 
words;  ‘I  did  not  think  fit  to  know  anything.’  He  did  not 
regard  it  as  his  business  to  know  more.  Ellicott  remarks  that 
“the  meaning  is  practically  the  same” :  but  we  must  not  give  to 
a  satisfactory  meaning  the  support^ of  unsatisfactory  grammar, 

ti  elSeVcu.  Not  quite  in  the  sense  of  iyvwicevai  ti  (viii.  2), 
c  to  know  something,’  as  Evans  here.  In  that  case  ei  pr\  would 
mean  ‘  but  only.’  But  n  simply  means  ‘anything’  whatever. 
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’Iijctoup  Xpio-TOF.  As  in  i.  1 ;  contrast  i.  23.  In  the  Epistles 
of  this  date,  Xpioros  still  designates  primarily  the  Office;  ‘Jesus, 
the  Anointed  One,  and  that  (not  as  King  in  His  glory,  but) — 
crucified.’ 

Kal  tout-op  loraupcojjLfeVoj'.  The  force  of  /cal  rovrov  is  definitely 
to  specify  the  point  on  which,  in  preaching  Jesus  Christ,  stress 
was  laid  (6  Aoyos  t.  crTavpovy  i.  18),  the  effect  being  that  of  a 
climax.  The  Apostle  regards  the  Person  and  Work  of  Jesus 
the  Messiah  as  comprising  in  essence  the  whole  Gospel,  and 
the  Crucifixion,  which  with  him  involves  the  Resurrection,  as 
the  turning-point  of  any  preaching  of  his  work.  This  most  vital 
point  must  not  be  forgotten  when  considering  w.  6  f.  below. 

tl  eltevai  (BCP  17)  is  to  be  preferred  to  tl  (XAD2FGL). 

D2  L  ins.  toO  before  eldfrcu  tl. 

3.  k&y<3.  He  now  gives  the  positive  side — in  what  fashion  he 
did  come  (3-5).  As  in  v.  1,  the  eyw  is  emphatic,  but  here  the 
emphasis  is  one  of  contrast.  ‘Although  I  was  the  vehicle  of 
God’s  power  (i.  18,  ii.  4,  5),  I  not  only  eschewed  all  affectation 
of  cleverness  or  grandiloquence,  but  I  went  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  diffidence  and  nervous  self-effacement.  Others  in  my 
place  might  have  been  bolder,  but  I  personally  was  as  I  say  ’ 
Or  else  we  may  take  v .  3  as  beginning  again  at  the  same  point 
as  v.  1 ;  as  if  the  Apostle  had  been  interrupted  after  dictating 
v .  2,  and  had  then  begun  afresh.  Lightfoot  regards  ko ym  as 
simply  an  emphatic  repetition,  citing  Juvenal  1.  15,  16,  Ei  nos 
ergo  manu7n  ferulae  subduximus ,  et  nos  Consilium  dedimns 
Sullae . 

kv  acrdemo.  Cf.  2  Cor.  xi.  29,  xii.  10.  The  sense  is  general, 
but  may  include  his  unimpressive  presence  (2  Cor.  x.  10)  and 
shyness  in  venturing  unaccompanied  into  strange  surroundings 
(cf.  Acts  xvii.  15,  xviii.  5),  coupled  with  anxiety  as  to  the  tidings 
which  Timothy  and  Silvanus  might  bring  (cf.  2  Cor.  ii.  13). 
There  was  also  the  thought  of  the  appalling  wickedness  of 
Corinth,  of  his  poor  success  at  Athens,  and  of  the  deadly  hostility 
of  the  Jews  to  the  infant  Church  of  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii.  5, 
13).  Possibly  the  malady  which  had  led  to  his  first  preaching 
in  Galatia  (Gal.  iv.  13)  was  upon  him  once  more.  If  this  was 
epilepsy,  or  malarial  fever  (Ramsay),  it  might  well  be  the  recurrent 
trouble  which  he  calls  a  ‘thorn  for  the  flesh’  (2  Cor.  xii.  7). 

cp  4>6|3a>  ica!  kv  Tpojjuo  iroXXw.  We  have  and  rpopos  com¬ 
bined  in  2  Cor.  vii.  15  ;  Phil.  ii.  12 ;  Eph.  vi.  5.  The  physical 
manifestation  of  distress  is  a  climax.  St  Paul  rarely  broke  new 
ground  without  companions,  and  to  face  new  hearers  required 
an  effort  for  which  he  had  to  brace  himself.  But  it  was  not  the 
Gospel  which  he  had  to  preach  that  made  him  tremble :  he  was 
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1  not  ashamed’  of  that  (Rom.  i.  16).  Nor  was  it  fear  of  personal 
danger.  It  was  rather  “  a  trembling  anxiety  to  perform  a  duty.” 
In  Eph.  vi.  5,  slaves  are  told  to  obey  their  masters  /tera  <j>ofiov  k. 
TpQ/jLoV)  which  means  with  that  conscientious  anxiety  that  is 
opposed  to  o<£0aA/xo8ov\ta  (Conybeare  and  Howson).*  No 
other  N.T.  writer  has  this  combination  of  <£o/3os  and  rpo/^os. 
Some  MSS.  omit  the  second  iv. 

iyevofirjv  i?pd$  upas.  These  words  are  probably  to  be  taken 
together,  exactly  as  in  xvi.  io  ;  ‘I  was  with  you.’  The  sense  of 
becoming  in  the  verb,  and  of  movement  m  the  preposition,  is 
attenuated.  £  My  visit  to  you  was  in  weakness,’  preserves  both 
the  shade  of  meaning  and  the  force  of  the  tense.  Cf.  2  John  12; 
1  Thess.  ii.  7,  10. 

4.  Kal  6  \6yos  pou.  See  on  i.  5,  17.  Various  explanations 
have  been  given  of  the  difference  between  Aoyos  and  Krjpvyim, 
and  it  is  clear  that  to  make  the  former  c  private  conversation,’ 
and  the  latter  ‘  public  preaching,’  is  not  satisfactory.  Nor  is  the 
one  the  delivery  of  the  message  and  the  other  the  substance  of 
it:  see  on  i.  21.  More  probably,  6  Aoyos  looks  back  to  i.  18, 
and  means  the  Gospel  which  the  Apostle  preached,  while 
Krjpvypa  is  the  act  of  proclamation,  viewed,  not  as  a  process 
(KrjpvgLs),  but  as  a  whole.  Cf.  2  Tim.  iv.  17. 

ouk  iv  mflots  aortas  Xdyois.  The  singular  word  iriflds  or 
ttzlOos,  which  is  found  nowhere  else,  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
classical  TiOavos,  which  Josephus  (Ant.  vm.  ix.  1)  uses  of  the 
plausible  words  of  the  lying  prophet  of  1  Kings  xiii.  The  only 
exact  parallel  to  iriOos  or  7 mflos  from  7 t€#<d  is  <£i8os  or  <£ct8ds  from 
<^€t8opm,  and  in  both  cases  the  spelling  with  a  diphthong  seems 
to  be  incorrect  (WH.  App .  p.  153).  The  rarity  of  the  word  has 
produced  confusion  in  the  text  Some  cursives  and  Latin 
witnesses  support  a  reading  which  is  found  in  Origen  and  in 
Eus.  Praep.  Evang .  i.  3.,  ev  7T€i0oi  \avO  pmr'iviq^\  cro^ias  \oy ojv,  in 
persuasione  sapientiae  [ humanae ]  verbid  or  sermones  for  sermonis ; 
where  irtiOoi  is  the  dat.  of  7rei0to.  From  this,  Iv  ttclOol  ao<f>C as 
has  been  conjectured  as  the  original  reading ;  but  the  evidence 
of  K  A  B  C  D  E  L  P  for  iv  mOols  or  middis  is  decisive ;  t  and  while 
aortas  Adyois  almost  certainly  is  genuine,  avOptoTriv^  almost 
certainly  is  not,  except  as  interpretation. 

The  meaning  is  that  the  false  o-oc^ta,  the  cleverness  of  the 
rhetorician,  which  the  Apostle  is  disclaiming  and  combating 

*  Three  times  in  Acts  (xviii.  9,  xxiii.  11,  xxvii.  24)  St  Paul  receives  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  Lord.  There  was  something  m  his  temperament  which 
needed  this.  In  Corinth  the  vision  assured  him  that  his  work  was  approved 
and  would  succeed.  lie  not  only  might  work,  he  must  do  so  (ix.  16). 

t  It  is  remarkable  that  the  word  has  not  been  adopted  by  ecclesiastical 
writers. 
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throughout  this  passage,  was  specially  directed  to  the  art  of 
persuasion :  cf.  mdavokoy ta  (Col.  ii.  4). 

&tto?>€i£€i.  Not  elsewhere  in  N.T.  It  has  two  very  different 
meanings:  (1)  ‘display’  or  ‘showing  off5  (cf.  iv.  9  and  Luke 

i.  80),  and  (2)  ‘demonstration5  m  the  sense  of  ‘stringent  proof.5 
The  latter  is  the  meaning  here.  Aristotle  distinguishes  it  from 
o-uXXoyicr/jios.  The  latter  proves  that  a  certain  conclusion  follows 
from  given  premises,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true.  In  cnro- 
8€l£ls  the  premises  are  known  to  be  true,  and  therefore  the 
conclusion  is  not  only  logical,  but  certainly  true.  In  Etk.  Nic . 
1.  iii.  4  we  are  told  that  to  demand  rigid  demonstrations  (air o- 
Setfets)  from  a  rhetorician  is  as  unreasonable  as  to  allow  a 
mathematician  to  deal  m  mere  plausibilities.  Cf.  Plato  Phaed* 
77  C,  Theaet  162  E.*  St  Paul  is  not  dealing  with  scientific 
certainty :  but  he  claims  that  the  certitude  of  religious  truth 
to  the  believer  in  the  Gospel  is  as  complete  and  as  ‘  objective 5 
— equal  in  degree,  though  different  in  kind — as  the  certitude  of 
scientific  truth  to  the  scientific  mind.  Mere  human  tro<£ta  may 
dazzle  and  overwhelm  and  seem  to  be  unanswerable,  but  assensum 
constringit  non  res ;  it  does  not  penetrate  to  those  depths  of  the 
soul  which  are  the  seat  ot  the  decisions  of  a  lifetime.  The 
Stoics  used  cbroSei&s  in  this  sense. 

TTK€ujjiaTo$  Kal  SuyctjjLcciJs.  See  on  i.  18.  The  demonstration 
is  that  which  is  wrought  by  God’s  power,  especially  His  power 
to  save  man  and  give  a  new  direction  to  his  life.  As  it  is  all 
from  God,  why  make  a  party-hero  of  the  human  instrument? 
Some  Greek  Fathers  suppose  that  miracle-working  power  is 
meant,  which  is  an  idea  remote  from  the  context.  Origen 
refers  Trvev/iaros  to  the  O.T.  prophecies,  and  Suva /xcos  to  the 
N.T.  miracles,  thus  approximating  to  the  merely  philosophic 
sense  of  cwroSafis.  And  if  Suva/teco?  means  God’s  power,  Trvev- 
/witos  will  mean  His  Spirit,  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  article  is 
omitted  as  in  v.  13  (cf.  Gal.  v.  16  and  Phil.  ii.  1  with  2  Cor. 
xiii.  13).  See  Ellicott  ad  loc,  The  genitives  are  either  sub¬ 
jective,  ‘demonstration  proceeding  from  and  wrought  by  the 
Spirit  and  power  of  God,’  or  qualifying,  ‘demonstration  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  God,5  as  distinct  from  per¬ 
suasion  produced  by  mere  cleverness.  The  sense  of  ttvcd/xcltos 
is  well  given  by  Theophylact :  appyp-a)  nvi  rpoirtp  ttlcttiv  ivtiroUi 
rots  aKovovcrty.  For  the  general  sense  see  1  Thess.  i.  5  and 

ii.  13;  ‘our  Gospel  came  not  in  word  only,  but  also  in  power 
and  in  the  Holy  Spirit 5 ;  and  ‘  ye  accepted  it  not  as  the  word 
of  men,  but,  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  of  God,  which  also 

*  In  papyri,  d?r65a£is  is  used  of  official  evidence  or  proof.  Bachman i\ 
quotes ;  &T6det£iv  do i>s  rod  ivLcrTairdat  UpariKa  ypdp,jMra  (Tebt.  Pap.  ii.  291, 

41). 
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worketh  in  you  that  believe.’  St  Paul’s  appeal  is  to  the  strong 
conviction  and  deep  practical  power  of  the  Gospel.  Not  that 
strong  conviction  is  incompatible  with  error:  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  ivcpyua  7r\dvrj^  causing  men  to  believe  what  is  false 
(2  Thess.  ii.  n),  but  the  false  crofa'a  engenders  no  depth  of 
conviction.  Lightfoot  quotes  Longinus,  who  describes  St  Paul 
as  7 r/)wrov  .  .  .  irpoKrTajicvov  Soy/xaros  dva7ro8eiKTOV —  meaning 
philosophic  proof,  whereas  St  Paul  is  asserting  a  proof  different 
in  kind.  “  It  was  moral,  not  verbal  [nor  scientific]  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  which  he  aimed.”  This  epistle  is  proof  of  that. 

avdpojTrtvTjs  (RcACLP,  Copt.  AV.)  before  crofaas  is  rejected  by  all 
editors. 

5.  ivcl  This  expresses,  either  the  purpose  of  God,  in  so 
ordering  the  Apostle’s  preaching  (Theodoret),  or  that  of  the 
Apostle  himself.  The  latter  suits  the  e/<piva  of  v.  2 ;  but  the 
former  best  matches  the  thought  of  v.  4,  and  may  be  preferred 
(Meyer,  Ellicott).  The  verse  is  co-ordinate  with  1.  3T,  but 
rises  to  a  higher  plane,  for  marts  is  more  intimately  Christian 
than  the  /cau^cris  of  the  O.T.  quotation. 

jult)  rf  iv  crocfua  dvOpdnrw.  The  preposition  marks  the  medium 
or  sphere  in  which  faith  has  its  root:  cf.  tv  rovro)  irLcrTevopLev 
(John  xvi.  30).  We  often  express  the  same  idea  by  ‘depend 
on 9  rather  than  by  ‘rooted  in’;  ‘that  your  faith  may  not 
depend  upon  wisdom  of  men,  but  upon  power  of  God.’  What 
depends  upon  a  clever  argument  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  cleverer 
argument.  Faith,  which  is  at  its  root  personal  trust,  springs 
from  the  vital  contact  of  human  personality  with  divine.  Its 
affirmations  are  no  mere  abstract  statements,  but  comprise  the 
experience  of  personal  deliverance  ;  oZSa  yap  <S  Treirto-revKOL  (2  Tim. 
i.  12).  Here  the  negative  statement  is  emphasized. 


(ii.)  II.  6-HI.  4.  The  True  Wisdom. 

II.  6-13.  The  True  Wisdom  described. 

To  mature  Christians  we  Apostles  preach  the  Divine 
Wisdom ,  which  God  has  revealed  to  us  by  His  Spirit . 

6  Not  that  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel  we  ignore  wisdom : 
when  we  are  among  those  whose  faith  is  ripe,  we  impart  it. 
But  it  is  not  a  wisdom  that  is  possessed  by  this  age;  no, 
nor  yet  by  the  leaders  of  this  age,  whose  influence  is  destined 
soon  to  decline.  7  On  the  contrary,  what  we  impart  is  the 
Wisdom  of  God,  a  mystery  hitherto  kept  secret,  which  God 
ordained  from  before  all  time  for  our  eternal  salvation.  *  Of 
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this  wisdom  no  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  age  has  ever  acquired 
knowledge,  for  if  any  had  done  so,  they  would  never  have 
crucified  the  Lord  whose  essential  attribute  is  glory.  9  But, 
so  far  from  any  of  them  knowing  this  wisdom,  what  stands 
written  in  Scripture  is  exactly  true  about  them,  Things 
which  eye  saw  not,  and  ear  heard  not,  and  which  entered 
not  into  the  heart  of  man, — whatsoever  things  God  prepared 
for  them  that  love  Him.  10  But  to  us,  who  are  preachers  of 
His  Gospel,  God  has  unveiled  these  mysteries  through  the 
operation  of  His  Spirit;  for  His  Spirit  can  explore  all  things, 
even  the  deep  mysteries  of  the  Divine  Nature  and  Will.  11  We 
can  understand  this  a  little  from  our  own  experience.  What 
human  being  knows  the  inmost  thoughts  of  a  man,  except 
the  man’s  own  spirit  within  him?  Just  so  no  one  has  attained 
to  knowledge  of  the  inmost  thoughts  of  God,  except  God’s  own 
Spirit  12  Yet  what  we  received  was  not  the  spirit  which 
animates  and  guides  the  non-Christian  world,  but  its  opposite, 
the  Spirit  which  proceeds  from  God,  given  to  us  that  we  may 
appreciate  the  benefits  lavished  upon  us  by  God.  13  And  what 
He  has  revealed  to  us  we  teach,  not  in  choice  words  taught 
by  the  rhetoric  of  the  schools,  but  in  words  taught  by  the 
Spirit,  matching  spiritual  truth  with  spiritual  language. 

6.  2o<|>iay  Be  XaXoujxei'.  The  germ  of  the  following  passage  is 
in  i.  24,  30 :  Christ  crucified  is  to  the  KXrjrol  the  wisdom  of 
God.  This  is  the  guiding  thought  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
discussing  St  Paul’s  conception  of  the  true  wisdom.*  There 
are  two  points  respecting  Xa Xov^v.  Firstly,  St  Paul  includes 
others  with  himself,  not  only  his  immediate  fellow-workers, 
but  the  Apostolic  body  as  a  whole  (xv.  11).  Secondly,  the 
verb  means  simply  ‘  utter  ’ :  it  must  not  be  pressed  to  denote 
a  kind  of  utterance  distinct  from  Aoyos  and  Krjpvyfia  (v.  4), 
such  as  private  conversation. 

iv  tois  TeXciois.  It  is  just  possible  that  there  is  here  an 
allusion  to  the  technical  language  of  mystical  imitation;  but, 
if  so,  it  is  quite  subordinate.  By  rlXeioi  St  Paul  means  the 
mature  or  full-grown  Christians,  as  contrasted  with  vrpnoc  (iii.  i).f 
The  word  is  used  again  xiv.  20;  Phil.  iii.  15^  Eph.  iv.  13. 
Those  who  had  attained  to  the  fulness  of  Christian  experience 

*  See  ch  x.  in  Chadwick,  Pastoral  Teachings  pp.  356  f.,  and  note  the 
emphatic  position  of  cro<piav. 

t  This  sense  is  frequent  in  papyri  and  elsewhere.  *  Initiated  *  would  be 
TcreXeir/jJi'Qi. 
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would  know  that  his  teaching  was  really  philosophy  of  the 
highest  kind.  The  iv  means,  not  merely  ‘in  the  opinion  of,’ 
but  literally  ‘  among,’  in  consessu ;  4  in  such  a  circle  ’  the  Apostle 
utters  true  wisdom. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  St  Paul  distinguishes  two  classes  of 
hearers,  and  that  both  of  them  are  distinct  from  the  ajjroXkvpwoL 
of  i.  1 8,  or  the  Jews  and  Greeks  of  i.  22,  23.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  are  the  reAetot,  whom  he  calls  lower  down  tt v^vfxa- 
tlkoC  (v.  13-iii.  1);  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  anomalous 
class  of  aapKivoL,  who  are  babes  in  Christ.  Ideally,  all  Chris¬ 
tians,  as  such,  are  TrvevfiartKot  (xii.  3 i;  Gal.  in.  2,  5;  Rom. 
viii.  9,  15,  26).  But  practically,  many  Christians  need  to  be 
treated  as  (<l>s,  iii.  1),  and  to  all  intents  are,  crdp/avoi, 

1 pvx^oC  (v.  14),  even  crapKiKoC  (iii.  3).  The  work  of  the  Apostle 
has  as  its  aim  the  raising  of  all  such  imperfect  Christians  to 
the  normal  and  ideal  standard ;  Iva  Trapao-Tijcr^pLev  iravra  avdpw- 
71 ov  re Xaov  ev  XptcmS  (Col.  i.  28,  where  see  Lightfoot).  St  Paul’s 
thought,  therefore,  seems  to  be  radically  different  from  that 
which  is  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  who  is  said  to  have  divided 
his  disciples  into  t&glol  and  vtjttlol .  It  is  certainly  different 
from  that  of  the  Gnostics,  who  erected  a  strong  barrier  between 
the  initiated  (rcA aoi)  and  the  average  Christians  (1 \jru\iKoC). 
There  are  clear  traces  of  this  Gnostic  distinction  between 
esoteric  and  exoteric  Christians  in  the  school  of  Alexandria 
(Eus.  H.E.  v.  xi.),  and  a  residual  distinction  survives  in  the 
ecclesiastical  instinct  of  later  times  (Ritschl,  Fides  Imfilidta). 
The  vital  difference  is  this:  St  Paul,  with  all  true  teachers, 
recognizes  the  principle  of  gradations.  He  does  not  expect 
the  beginner  at  once  to  equal  the  Christian  of  ripe  experience ; 
nor  does  he  expect  the  Gospel  to  level  all  the  innumerable 
diversities  of  mental  and  moral  capacity  (viii.  7,  xii.  12-27; 
Rom.  xiv.).  But,  although  gradations  of  classes  among  Christians 
must  be  allowed,  there  must  be  no  differences  of  caste.  The 
‘wisdom’  is  open  to  all;  and  all,  in  their  several  ways,  are 
capable  of  it,  and  are  to  be  trained  to  receive  it.  So  far  as 
the  Church,  in  any  region  or  in  any  age,  is  content  to  leave 
any  class  in  permanent  nonage,  reserving  spiritual  understanding 
for  any  caste,  learned,  or  official,  or  other, — so  far  the  Apostolic 
charge  has  been  left  unfulfilled  and  the  Apostolic  ideal  has 
been  abandoned. 

The  8e  is  explanatory  and  corrective;  ‘Now  by  wisdom  I 
mean,  not,’  etc. 

to u  atwos  toJtou.  See  on  i.  20. 

ouSe  t&v  dpxonw.  It  is  quite  evident  from  v.  8  that  the 
a pxovrcs  are  those  who  took  part  in  the  Crucifixion  of  the  Lord 
of  Glory.  They,  therefore,  primarily  include  the  rulers  of  the 
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Jews.  Peter  says,  /cat  vw,  aScX^ot,  oI8a  on  KaTa  ar/voiav  iirpaiare, 
<S(T7r€p  Kal  ot  apxovres  vp.&v  (Acts  iii.  17);  and  if  St  Luke  is 
responsible  for  the  jorm  in  which  this  speech  is  reported,  the 
words  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  commentary  on  our 
passage.  But  Pilate  also  was  a  party  to  the  crime:  and  £the 
rulers  of  this  dispensation 7 * * * ii.  includes  all,  as  well  ecclesiastical 
as  civil. 

Some  Fathers  and  early  writers,  from  Marcion  (Tert.  Marc . 
v.  6)  downwards,  understand  the  apxpvTe. $  tov  aluvos  tovtov  to 
mean  de?nons :  cf.  KoapoKparopa^  tov  <tkotov<;  tov  atcovos  tovtov 
(Eph.  vi.  12).  Perhaps  this  idea  exists  already  in  Ignatius; 
eXaOev  tov  apxpvra  tov  cllojvos  tovtov  ...  6  Oavaros  tov  Kvplov, 
See  Thackeray,  The  Relation  of  St  Paul  to  Conte77iporary  Jewish 
Thought \  pp.  156  f.,  230  n.  But  this  interpretation  is  wholly 
incompatible  with  v .  8,  as  also  is  the  very  perverse  suggestion 
of  Schmiedel  that  St  Paul  refers  to  Angels ,  whose  rule  over 
certain  departments  in  God's  government  of  the  world  belongs 
only  to  this  dispensation,  and  ceases  with  it  (/carapyoi/ptcj/cDv), 
and  who  are  unable  to  see  into  the  mysteries  of  redemption 
(Gal.  iii.  19;  1  Pet.  i.  12).  See  Abbott,  The  Son  of  Man,  p.  5. 

tS)v  KGLTapyovp.iv(i)v,  See  on  i.  28.  The  force  of  the  present 
tense  is  4  axiomatic.’  These  rulers  and  their  function  belong  to 
the  sphere  of  irpoo-Kaipa  (vii.  31 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  18),  and  are  destined 
to  vanish  in  the  dawn  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  So  far  as  the 
Kingdom  is  come,  they  are  gone.  Yet  they  have  their  place 
and  function  in  relation  to  the  world  in  which  we  have  our 
present  station  and  duties  (vii.  20,  24,  31),  until  all  ‘pass  away  into 
nothingness.7 

7.  dXXa  XaXoGpe^.  The  verb  is  repeated  for  emphasis  with 
the  fully  adversative  dXAa  (Rom.  viii.  1 5 ;  Phil.  iv.  17);  4  But 
what  we  do  utter  is,’  etc. 

©€oG  <ro4>£ay.  The  ©sou  is  very  emphatic,  as  the  context 
demands,  and  nearly  every  uncial  has  the  words  in  this  order. 
To  read  <ro<£iav  ©eoG  (L)  mars  the  sense. 

iv  juiorrqpuj).  We  may  connect  this  with  XaXovpiev ,  to  charac¬ 
terize  the  manner  of  communication,  as  we  say,  4  to  speak  in  a 
whisper,’  or  to  characterize  its  effect — 4  while  declaring  a  mystery.’ 
Or  we  may  connect  with  <ro<f>(av :  and  this  is  better,  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  nrjv  before  Iv  /ivcrnqpLo)  (see  Lightfoot  on  1  Thess. 

i.  1).  The  ‘wisdom’  is  iv  fivfmjpLw,  because  it  has  been  for 
so  long  a  secret,  although  now  made  known  to  all  who  can 
receive  it,  the  ayioi  (Col.  i.  26)  and  kXt)toL 

Assuming  that  pLaprupiov  is  the  right  reading  in  v.  1,  we 
have  here  almost  the  earliest  use  of  jxvoti^plov  in  N.T.  (2  Thess. 

ii.  7  is  the  earliest).  See  J.  A.  Robinson,  Ephesians ,  pp.  234-240, 
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for  a  full  discussion  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  N.T.,  also  Westcott, 
Ephesians ,  pp.  180-182. 

tt]v  d'lroKeKpufjLfie^j'.  For  the  sense  see  Eph.  iii.  5  ;  Col.  i.  26  ; 
Rom.  xvi.  25.  The  words  are  explanatory  of  iv  /x^cm/pta).  The 
wisdom  of  God  had  been  hidden  even  from  prophets  and 
saints  (Luke  x.  24),  until  the  fulness  of  time:  now  it  is  made 
manifest.  But  it  remains  hidden  from  those  who  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  it;  eg.  from  Jews  (2  Cor.  in.  14)  and  the 
a7 ToXkvfxevoL  generally  (2  Cor.  iv.  3-6).  This  contrast  is  followed 
up  in  vv .  8-16. 

Tjy  irpowptaeK  6  Qe6$.  To  be  taken  directly  with  the  words 
that  follow,  without  supplying  am-oKaXvxl/aL  or  any  similar  link. 
The  ‘wisdom’ is  ‘Christ  crucified’  (1.  18-24),  fore-ordained  by 
God  (Acts  iv.  28 ,  Eph.  iii.  11)  for  the  salvation  of  men.  It  was 
no  afterthought  or  change  of  plan,  as  Theodoret  remarks,  but  was 
fore-ordained  avc o$ev  ko.1  dp^s. 

8o£ay  rjjAaik.  Our  eternal  glory,  or  complete  salvation 
(2  Cor.  iv.  7 ;  Rom.  vm.  18,  21,  etc).  From  meaning  ‘opinion/ 
and  hence  ‘public  iepute/  ‘praise,’  or  ‘honour/  Sofa  acquires  in 
many  passages  the  peculiarly  Biblical  sense  of  ‘splendour/ 
‘brightness/  ‘glory.’  This  ‘  glory  ’  is  used  sometimes  of  physical 
splendour,  sometimes  of  special  ‘  excellence  ’  and  ‘  pre-eminency  ’ ; 
or  again  of  ‘majesty/  denoting  the  unique  glory  of  God,  the 
sum-total  either  of  His  incommunicable  attributes,  or  of  those 
which  belong  to  Christ.  In  reference  to  Christ,  the  glory  may 
be  either  that  of  His  pre-incarnate  existence  in  the  Godhead, 
or  of  His  exaltation  through  Death  and  Resurrection,  at  God’s 
right  hand. 

It  is  on  this  sense  of  the  word  that  is  based  its  eschatological 
sense,  denoting  the  final  state  of  the  redeemed.  Excepting 
Heb.  ii.  10  and  1  Pet.  v.  1,  this  eschatological  sense  is  almost 
peculiar  to  St  Paul  and  is  characteristic  of  him  (xv.  43 ;  1  Thess. 
ii.  12;  2  Thess.  ii.  14;  Rom.  v.  2;  Phil.  iii.  21,  etc.).  This 
state  of  the  redeemed,  closely  corresponding  to  ‘  the  Kingdom 
of  God/  is  called  ‘the  glory  of  God/  because  as  God’s  adopted 
sons  they  share  m  the  glory  of  the  exalted  Christ,  which  consists 
in  fellowship  with  God.  This  ‘  glory  ’  may  be  said  to  be  enjoyed 
in  this  life  in  so  far  as  we  are  partakers  of  the  Spirit  who  is  the 
‘  earnest  ’  (appafiwv)  of  our  full  inheritance  (2  Cor.  i.  22,  v.  5; 
Eph.  i.  14 ;  cf.  Rom.  viii.  23).  But  the  eschatological  sense  is 
primary  and  determinant  in  the  class  of  passages  to  which  the 
present  text  belongs,  and  this  fact  is  of  importance. 

What  is  the  wisdom  of  which  the  Apostle  is  speaking  ?  Does 
he  mean  a  special  and  esoteric  doctrine  reserved  for  a  select 
body  of  the  initiated  (rcAetot)  ?  Or  does  he  mean  the  Gospel, 

*  the  word  of  the  Cross/  as  it  is  apprehended,  not  by  babes  in 
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Christ,  but  by  Christians  of  full  growth?  Some  weighty  con¬ 
siderations  suggest  the  former  view,  which  is  adopted  by  Clement, 
Ongen,  Meyer,  and  others ;  especially  the  clear  distinction  made 
in  iii.  i,  2  between  the  yd\a  and  the  /Spfyia,  coupled  with  the 
right  meaning  of  h  in  v.  6.  On  the  other  hand,  the  frequent 
assertions  (i.  18,  24,  30)  that  Christ  crucified  is  the  Power  and 
Wisdom  of  God,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  this  Wisdom  was 
‘fore-ordained  for  our  salvation5  (see  also  o-uxrai  in  i.  21),  seem 
to  demand  the  equation  of  the  wisdom  uttered  by  the  Apostle 
with  the  fioypLa  tov  icrjpvy paros,  and  the  equation  of  ®cov  o-o^iav 
in  ii.  7  with  ®€oS  <ro<£ (av  in  1.  24  (cf.  i.  30).  These  considera¬ 
tions  seem  to  be  decisive.  With  Heinrici,  Edwards,  and  others, 
we  conclude  that  St  Paul’s  ‘  wisdom 5  is  the  Gospel,  simply. 
With  this  Chrysostom  agrees;  <ro<£ (av  Xeyet  to  K-qpvypLa.  kcu  to v 
rpoirov  rrjs  crwTr/p  (as,  to  Slol  tov  crravpov  crtoQrjvar  tcXclovs  Be  tovs 
TrewLcrTevKOTa s. 

But  the  yaXa  and  the  fipfopa  of  iii.  2,  and  the  distinction 
between  TeXeioi  and  vrjTrioi  ev  Xpioro),  must  be  satisfied.  The 
t eXeioi  are  able  to  follow  the  ‘  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ 5  and 
‘manifold  wisdom  of  God’  (Eph.  iii.  8,  10)  into  regions  of 
spiritual  insight,  and  into  questions  of  practical  import,  to  which 
vrpmoi  cannot  at  present  rise.  But  they  may  rise,  and  w'ith 
proper  nurture  and  experience  will  rise.  There  is  no  bar  to 
their  progress. 

The  ‘wisdom  of  God,5  therefore,  comprises  primarily  Christ 
and  Him  crucified ;  the  preparation  for  Christ  as  regards  Jew  and 
Gentile ;  the  great  mystery  of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  ap¬ 
parent  rejection  of  the  Jews;  the  justification  of  man  and  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  life ;  and  (the  thought  dominant  in  the 
immediate  context)  the  consummation  of  Christ’s  work  in  the  8o£a 
17/Acoj/.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  is  an  unfolding  of  the 
thought  of  1  Cor.  i.  24-31,  is  St  Paul’s  completest  utterance  of  this 
wisdom.  It  is  pp&pa,  while  our  Epistle  is  occupied  with  things 
answering  to  yaXa,  although  we  see  how  the  latter  naturally  leads 
on  into  the  range  of  deeper  problems  (xin.,  xv.).  But  there  is 
no  thought  here,  or  in  Romans,  or  anywhere  in  St  Paul’s  writings, 
of  a  disciplina  arcani  or  body  of  esoteric  doctrine.  The  (3 pupa 
is  meant  for  all,  and  all  are  expected  to  grow  into  fitness  for  it 
(see  Lightfoot  on  Col.  i.  26  f.) ;  and  the  form  of  the  Gospel  (ii.  2) 
contains  the  whole  of  it  in  germ. 

8.  rjy  ouSeis  .  .  .  The  rjv  must  refer  to  cro<£tav,  ‘  which 

wisdom  none  of  the  rulers  of  this  world  hath  discerned.’ 

cl  y&p.  Parenthetical  confirmation  of  the  previous  statement. 
‘  Had  they  discerned,  as  they  did  not,  they  would  not  have  cruci¬ 
fied,  as  they  did.5  It  is  manifest  from  this  that  the  apxpvres  are 
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neither  demons  nor  angels,  but  the  rulers  who  took  part  m 
crucifying  the  Christ 

tov  Kuptov  ttjs  8o|r]s,  Cf.  Jas.  ii.  i ;  Eph.  i.  17 ;  Acts  vii.  2 ; 
also  Ps.  xxiv.  7 ;  Heb.  ix.  5.  The  genitive  is  qualifying,  but  the 
attributive  force  is  strongly  emphatic,  bringing  out  the  contrast 
between  the  indignity  of  the  Cross  (Heb.  xii.  2)  and  the  majesty 
of  the  Victim  (Luke  xxii.  69,  xxiii.  43).* 

9.  &\\d.  ‘  On  the  contrary  (so  far  from  any,  even  among  the 

great  ones  of  this  world,  knowing  this  wisdom,  the  event  was) 
just  as  it  stands  written.*  There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
ytyovev,  or  some  such  word,  with  Ka0a>s  yeypaTrat,  But  the  con¬ 
struction  can  be  explained  otherwise,  and  perhaps  better.  See 
below,  and  on  1.  19. 

d  5<|>0a\jxds  odic  elSey.  The  relative  is  co-ordinate  with  yv  in 
v.  8,  refers  to  cro<£ia,  and  therefore  is  indirectly  governed  by 
\a\ ovfjiw  in  v.  7  (so  Heinrici,  Meyer,  Schmiedel).  It  might  (so 
Evans)  be  governed  by  a-rreKaX-vij/ev,  if  we  read  rjfuv  Se  and  take 
v .  10  as  an  apodosis.  But  this  is  awkward,  especially  as  a  does 
not  precede  kclOus  ylypairrai.  The  only  grammatical  irregularity 
which  it  is  necessary  to  acknowledge  is  that  a  serves  first  as  an 
accusative  governed  by  eT8ev  and  tjkovo-gv,  then  as  nominative  to 
ave/3i 7,  and  once  more  in  apposition  to  do ra  (or  a)  in  the  accus¬ 
ative.  Such  an  anacoluthon  is  not  at  all  violent. 

€irt  KapS lcu7  .  .  .  ouk  dv€0T).  Cf.  Acts  vii.  23;  Isa.  lxv.  17; 
Jer.  iii.  16,  etc.  ‘Heart’  in  the  Bible  includes  the  mind,  as 
here,  Rom.  i.  21,  x.  6,  etc. 

Sara.  In  richness  and  scale  they  exceed  sense  and  thought 
(John  xiv.  2). 

YjToipiacw.  Here  only  does  St  Paul  use  the  verb  of  God. 
When  it  is  so  used,  it  refers  to  the  blessings  of  final  glory,  with 
(Luke  ii.  31)  or  without  (Matt.  xx.  23,  xxv.  34 ;  Mark  x.  40 ;  Heb. 
xi.  16)  including  present  grace;  or  else  to  the  miseries  of  final 
punishment  (Matt.  xxv.  41).  See  note  on  So£a,  v.  7.  The  ana¬ 
logy  of  N.T.  language,  and  the  dominant  thought  of  the  context 
here,  compel  us  to  find  the  primary  reference  in  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  final  blessedness.  See  Aug.  De  catech .  rud.  27;  Const, 
Afost.  VII.  xxxii.  2 ;  with  Irenaeus,  Cyprian,  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria  and  Origen.  This  does  not  exclude,  but  rather  carries 
with  it,  the  thought  of  ‘present  insight  into  Divine  things’ 
(Edwards).  See  on  v .  10,  and  last  note  on  v.  7. 

*  Crux  servorum  supplictum .  £0  Dominum  glorias  affecerunt  (Beng.). 

“The  levity  of  philosophers  in  rejecting  the  cross  was  only  surpassed  by 
thejstupidity  of  politicians  in  inflicting  it”  (Findlay).  The  placing  of  r./c.r. 
Sotfs  between  o$k  &v  and  the  verb  throws  emphasis  on  the  words ;  *  they  would 
never  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory 5 ;  cf.  Heb.  iv.  8,  viii.  7  (Abbott ,  Johan- 
nine  Gr,t  2566). 
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tol$  Aya7r«criK  auiw.  See  Rom.  viii.  28-30.  Clement  of 
Rome  ( Cor .  34),  in  quoting  this  passage,  restores  rots  inrofievovcnv 
from  Isa.  lxiv.  4  in  place  of  rots  ayaTiwiv.  This  seems  to  show 
that  he  regards  the  /ca0w$  ylypairrai  as  introducing  a  quotation 
from  Isaiah. 

We  ought  possibly  to  read  Sea  ijrolfxaeev  with  ABC,  Clem-Rom. 

But  &  i)Tolpa<Tev  is  strongly  supported  (KDEFGLP,  Clem- Alex.  Orig. 

Polyc-Mart.).  Vulg.  has  quae  with  d  e  f  g  r. 

The  much  debated  question  of  the  source  of  St  Paul’s  quota¬ 
tion  must  be  solved  within  the  limits  imposed  by  his  use  of  xa0a)s 
yeypairrai.  See  on  i.  19  and  31.  The  Apostle  unquestionably 
intends  to  quote  Canonical  Scripture.  Either,  then,  he  actually 
does  so,  or  he  unintentionally  (Meyer)  slips  into  a  citation  from 
some  other  source.  The  only  passages  of  the  O.T.  which  come 
into  consideration  are  three  from  Isaiah.  (1)  lxiv.  4,  a7ro  tov 
alajvos  ovk  rj  kov  cr  a  p.ev  ouSe  oi  ocji6aXp.ol  r)p.uv  c  T  S  o  v  <s)eov 
lrXrjv  (tov  /cat  Ta  epya  crov ,  a  Trot^crct?  rots  v7rojjL€vovcrLV  eXeov  (Heb. 

*  From  eternity  they  have  not  heard,  they  have  not  hearkened, 
neither  hath  eye  seen,  a  God  save  Thee,  who  shall  do  gloriously 
for  him  that  awaiteth  Him’).  (2)  lxv.  17,  /cal  ov  p.rj  i7r€X6r} 
avrwv  IttI  ty]v  Kap& [av  (observe  the  context).  Also  (3)  lii.  1 5, 
as  quoted  Rom.  xv.  21,  a  passage  very  slightly  to  the  purpose. 
The  first  of  these  three  passages  is  the  one  that  is  nearest  to  the 
present  quotation.  Its  general  sense  is,  *  The  only  living  God, 
who,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  has  proved  Himself  to  be 
such  by  helping  all  who  trust  in  His  mercy,  is  Jehovah1;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  although  germane,  it  is  not  very  close  to 
St  Paul’s  meaning  here.  But  we  must  remember  that  St  Paul 
quotes  with  great  freedom,  often  compounding  different  passages 
and  altering  words  to  suit  his  purpose.  Consider  the  quotations 
in  i.  19,  20,  31,  and  in  Rom.  ix.  27,  29,  and  especially  in  Rom. 
ix.  31,  x.  6,  8,  15.  Freedom  of  quotation  is  a  vera  causa ;  and 
if  there  are  degrees  of  freedom,  an  extreme  point  will  be  found 
somewhere.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  doubtful  case 
in  Eph.  v.  14,  it  is  probable  that  we  reach  an  extreme  point  here. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Clement  of  Rome,  in  the 
earliest  extant  quotation  from  our  present  passage,  goes  back  to 
the  LXX  of  Isa.  lxiv.  4,  which  is  evidence  that  he  regarded  that 
to  be  the  source  of  St  Paul’s  quotation.  At  the  very  least,  it 
proves  that  Clement  felt  that  there  was  resemblance  between 
1  Cor.  ii.  9  and  Isa.  lxiv.  4. 

Of  other  solutions,  the  most  popular  has  been  that  of  Origen 
(in  Matt  xxvii.  9) ;  in  nullo  regulari  libro  hoc  fiositum  invenitur t 
nisi  in  Sccretis  Ehae  Prophetae .  Origen  was  followed  by  others, 
but  was  warmly  contradicted  by  Jerome  (in  Esai.  lxiv.  4 :  see  also 
Prol,  in  Gen .  ix.  and  Ep .  lvii.  [ci.]  7),  who  nevertheless  allows 
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that  the  passage  occurs  not  only  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Elias,  but 
also  in  the  Ascension  of  Esaias.  This,  however,  by  no  means 
proves  that  the  Apostle  quotes  from  either  book ,  for  the  writers 
of  those  books  may  both  of  them  be  quoting  from  him.  Indeed, 
it  is  fairly  certain  that  this  is  true  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Elias ; 
unless  we  reject  the  testimony  of  Epiphanius  (Haer.  xlii.),  who 
says  that  this  Apocalypse  also  contains  the  passage  in  Eph.  v.  14, 
which  (if  St  Paul  quotes  it  without  adaptation)  is  certainly  from 
a  Christian  source.  And  there  is  no  good  reason  for  doubting 
the  statement  of  Epiphanius.  The  Apocalypse  of  Elias,  if  it 
existed  at  all  before  St  Paul's  time,  would  be  sure  to  be  edited 
by  Christian  copyists,  who,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  apoca¬ 
lyptic  writings,  inserted  quotations  from  N.T.  books,  especially 
from  passages  like  the  present  one.  The  Ascension  of  Esaias, 
as  quoted  by  Epiphanius  (lxvu.  3),  was  certainly  Christianized, 
for  it  contained  allusions  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  is  probably 
identical  with  the  Ascension  and  Vision  of  Isaiah,  published  by 
Laurence  in  an  Ethiopic,  and  by  Gieseler  in  a  Latin,  version. 
The  latter  (xi.  34)  contains  our  passage,  and  was  doubtless  the 
one  known  to  Jerome ;  the  Ethiopic,  though  Christian,  does  not 
contain  it.  See  Tisserant,  Ascension  d'lsaie ,  p.  211. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  have  decisive  ground  for  regard¬ 
ing  our  passage  as  the  source  whence  these  Christian  or  Chris¬ 
tianized  apocrypha  derived  their  quotation,  and  not  vice  versa . 
Still  more  strongly  does  this  hold  good  of  the  paradox  of  “  over¬ 
sanguine  liturgiologists  ”  (Lightfoot),  who  would  see  in  our 
passage  a  quotation  from  the  Liturgy  of  St  James,  a  document 
of  the  Gentile  Church  of  Aelia  far  later  than  Hadrian,  and  full 
of  quotations  from  the  N.T.* 

Resch,  also  over-sanguine,  claims  the  passage  for  his  col¬ 
lection  of  Agrapha ,  or  lost  Sayings  of  our  Lord,  but  on  no 
grounds  which  call  for  discussion  here. 

Without,  therefore,  denying  that  St  Paul,  like  other  N.T. 
writers,  .might  quote  a  non-canonical  book,  we  conclude  with 
Clement  of  Rome  and  Jerome,  that  he  meant  to  quote,  and 
actually  does  quote — very  freely  and  with  reminiscence  of  lxv.  17 
— from  Isa.  lxiv.  4.  He  may,  as  Origen  saw,  be  quoting  from 
a  lost  Greek  version  which  was  textually  nearer  to  our  passage 
than  the  Septuagint  is,  but  such  an  hypothesis  is  at  best  only  a 
guess,  and,  in  view  of  St  Paul’s  habitual  freedom,  it  is  not  a  very 
helpful  guess. 

The  above  view,  which  is  substantially  that  of  the  majority  of 
modem  commentators,  including  Ellicott,  Edwards,  and  Lightfoot 

*  Lightfoot,  S.  Clement  of  Rome,  1.  pp.  389  f.,  11,  pp.  106  f. ;  Hammond, 
Liturgies  Eastern  and  Western,  p.  x.  Neither  Ongen  nor  Jerome  know  of 
any  liturgical  source. 
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(to  whose  note  this  discussion  has  special  obligations)  is  rejected 
by  Meyer-Heinr.,  Schmiedel,  and  some  others,  who  think  that  St 
Paul,  perhaps  per  incuriam ,  quotes  one  of  the  apocryphal  writings 
referred  to  above.  It  has  been  shown  already  that  this  hypo¬ 
thesis  is  untenable.  For  further  discussion,  see  Lightfoot, 
S.  Clement  of  Rome ,  i.  p.  390,  and  on  Clem.  Rom.  Cor.  34; 
Resch,  Agrapha, ,  pp.  102,  154,  281;  Thackeray,  St  Paul  and 
Contemporary  Jewish  Thought ,  pp.  240  f.  On  the  seemingly 
hostile  reference  of  Hegesippus  to  this  verse,  see  Lightfoot’s 
last  note  in  loc . 

These  two  verses  (9,  10)  give  a  far  higher  idea  of  the  future 
revelation  than  is  found  in  Jewish  apocalyptic  writings,  which 
deal  rather  with  marvels  than  with  the  unveiling  of  spiritual 
truth.  See  Hastings,  DB.  iv.  pp.  186,  187;  Schurer,  J.P.,  n. 
iii.  pp.  129-132;  Ency .  Bib .  i.  210. 

10.  ydp.  Reason  why  we  can  utter  things  hidden  from 
eye,  ear,  and  mind  of  man :  *  Because  to  us  God,  through  the 
Spirit,  unveiled  them/  or,  4  For  to  us  they  were  revealed  by  God 
through  the  Spirit-’  The  fjfuv  follows  hard  upon  and  interprets 
tois  ay aTTwcrw  avrov,  just  as  fjfuv  on  Tots  (tw^o/jlcvols  (i.  1 8)  :  cf. 
rjftv  in  i.  30  and  rj^v  in  ii.  7.  The  r/fjuv  is  in  emphatic  contrast 
to  ‘the  rulers  of  this  world’  who  do  not  know  (v.  8).  God 
reveals  His  glory,  through  His  Spirit,  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
prepared.  See  note  on  z/.  7  ;  also  Eph.  i.  14,  17  ;  2  Cor.  i.  22. 

If  8c  be  read  instead  of  yap,  we  must  either  adopt  the  awkward 
construction  of  a  ocj>Qa\fi6<;  k.t.X.  advocated  by  Evans  and  rejected 
above,  or  else,  with  Ellicott,  make  8c  introduce  a  second  and 
supplementary  contrast  (co-ordinate  with,  but  more  general  than, 
that  introduced  by  dAAd  in  v.  9)  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
apxo i/rcs  in  v .  8.  On  the  whole,  the  44  latent  inferiority  ”  of  the 
reading  Sc  is  fairly  clear. 

&Tr€icd\ui|r€j'.  The  aorist  points  to  a  definite  time  when  the 
revelation  took  place,  viz.  to  the  entry  of  the  Gospel  into  the 
world.*  Compare  the  aorists  in  Col.  i.  26;  Eph.  iii.  5. 

to  yap  •xn'cup.a.  Explanatory  of  Sid  rov  7rvcu/jiaTos.  The  cra>£o- 
aa/oi  and  the  dya^wTcs  tov  ©cov  possess  the  Spirit,  who  has,  and 
gives  access  to,  the  secrets  of  God. 

cpauva.  The  Alexandrian  form  of  cpcwa  (T.R.).  The  word 
does  not  here  mean  4  searcheth  in  order  to  know,’  any  more  than 
it  means  this  when  it  is  said  that  God  searches  the  heart  of  man 
(Rom.  viii.  27;  Rev.  ii.  23;  Ps.  cxxxix.  1).  It  expresses  44 the 

*  Is  it  true  that  * { revelation  is  distinguished  from  ordinary  spiritual  in¬ 
fluences  by  its  suddenness  ”  ?  May  there  not  be  a  gradual  unveiling  ?  Revela¬ 
tion  implies  that,  without  special  aid  from  God,  the  truth  in  question  would 
not  have  been  discovered.  Human  ability  and  research  would  not  have 
sufficed. 
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activity  of  divine  knowledge  ”  (Edwards) ;  or  rather,  it  expresses 
the  activity  of  the  Spirit  in  throwing  His  light  upon  the  deep 
things  of  God,  for  those  in  whom  He  dwells.  Scrutator  omma> 
non  quia  nescit ,  ut  inveniat ,  sed  quia  nihil  relinquit  quod  nesciat 
(Atto).  For  the  form  see  Gregory,  Prolegomena  to  Tisch., 

p.  8i. 

T&  pdOtj.  Cf.  ’O  fiaOos  7t\oijtoi>  /cat  oro<£tas  /cat  yvcotrccos  ©cov 
(Rom.  xi.  33),  and  contrast  ra  f3a$£a  rou  Sarava,  a>s  Xeyovoriv  (Rev. 
ii.  24).* 

ijfuv  yap  (B  and  several  cursives,  Sah.  Copt.,  Clem- Alex.  Bas.)  seems  to 
be  preferable  to  ijfuv  di  (RACDEFGLP,  Vulg.  Syrr.  Arm.  Aeth., 
Orig.),  but  the  external  evidence  for  the  latter  is  very  strong.  Certainly 
aireic<£\ vipev  6  Beds  (K  A  B  C  D  E  F  G  P,  Vulg.  Copt.  Arm.  Aeth.)  is 
preferable  to  6  Geos  air.  (L,  Sah.  Orig.).  After  TTvedfiaros,  K3DEFGL, 
Vulg.  Syrr.  Sah.  Arm.  Aeth.  AV.  add  avrov.  R*  A  B  C,  Copt.  RV.  omit. 

lL  Tis  yap  otScv  tivOpuiruv.  This  verse,  taken  as  a  whole, 
confirms  the  second  clause  of  v.  10,  and  thereby  further  explains 
the  words  8ca  rov  irvevfiaros.  The  words  avOpwTrwv  and  avOp&Trov, 
repeated,  are  emphatic,  the  argument  being  a  minori  ad  majus . 
Even  a  human  being  has  within  him  secrets  of  his  own,  which 
no  human  being  whatever  can  penetrate,  but  only  his  own  spirit. 
How  much  more  is  this  true  of  God !  The  language  here 
recalls  prov.  xx.  27,  Kvpiov  7rvorj  avOpwTrwv,  os  epavva  rapid a 
KotXtas.  Cf.  Jer.  xvii.  9,  10.  The  question  does  not  mean  that 
nothing  about  God  can  be  known ;  it  means  that  what  is  known 
is  known  through  His  Spirit  (v.  10). 

•ra  toG  &v$p(6Trou.  The  personal  memories,  reflexions,  motives, 
etc.,  of  any  individual  human  being ;  all  the  thoughts  of  which 
he  is  conscious  (iv.  4). 

to  iri'cup.a  tou  &v0p.  to  iv  auTcS.  The  word  irvevpia  is  here  used, 
as  in  v.  5,  vii.  34;  2  Cor.  vii.  1 ;  1  Thess.  v.  23,  in  the  purely 
psychological  sense,  to  denote  an  element  in  the  natural  con¬ 
stitution  of  every  human  being.  This  sense,  if  we  carefully 
separate  all  passages  where  it  may  stand  for  the  spirit  of  man  as 
touched  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  not  very  frequent  in  Paul.  See 
below  on  v.  14  for  the  relation  of  Trvev/xa  to  x/roxv . 

oGt«s  Kal  k.t.\.  It  is  here  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  state¬ 
ment  lies. 

lyywicci'.  This  seems  to  be  purposely  substituted  for  the 
weaker  and  more  general  oTSev.  For  the  contrast  between  the 
two  see  2  Cor.  v.  16 ;  1  John  ii.  29.  “The  ZyvwKev  seems  to 
place  ra  rov  ©eov  a  degree  more  out  of  reach  than  o*8ev  does  ra 
rov  avdpuTov  ”  (Lightfoot,  whose  note,  with  its  illustrations  from 
1  John,  should  be  consulted).  This  passage  is  a  locus  classicus 

*  Clem.  Rom.  {Cor.  40)  has  TpodrfKwv  odv  ij/uv  6v rwv  rotirwv,  /cai  ^7/ce/cu- 
4>d res  els  ra  pd&ij  rrjs  delas  jvl Screws. 
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for  the  Divinity,  as  Rom.  viii.  26,  27  is  for  the  Personality,  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

cl  fj.4  ‘But  only/  as  in  Gal.  i.  7,  and  (probably)  i.  19; 
cf.  li.  16. 

to  irveupa  too  ©coo.  St  Paul  does  not  add  to  Iv  avrdo,  which 
would  have  suggested  a  closer  analogy  between  the  relation  of 
man’s  spirit  to  man  and  that  of  God’s  Spirit  to  God  than  the 
argument  requires,  and  than  the  Apostle  would  hold  to  exist. 

A  I7»  Ath.  Cyr-Alex  omit  avdpdTrwv  F  G  omit  the  second  rou  avdpdj- 
ttov,  FG  have  Zyvw,  while  L  has  ottev,  for  Zyvwicev  (KABCDEP, 
Vulg.  cognovit ). 

12.  i>5p.€Ls  8e.  See  on  tj/uv  in  v.  10 :  ‘we  Christians.* 

ou  t6  Tn^ujia  tou  Koafxou  .  .  .  dXXa.  An  interjected  negative 
clause,  added  to  give  more  force  to  the  positive  statement  that 
follows,  as  in  Rom.  viii.  15.  What  does  St  Paul  mean  by  ‘the 
spirit  of  the  world’? 

(1)  Meyer,  Evans,  Edwards,  and  others  understand  it  of 
Satan,  or  the  spirit  of  Satan,  the  *007x0$  being  “a  system  of 
organized  evil,  with  its  own  principles  and  its  own  laws  ”  (Evans) : 
see  Eph.  ii.  2,  vi.  11 ;  John  xii.  31 ;  1  John  iv.  3,  v.  19;  and 
possibly  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  But  this  goes  beyond  the  requirements  of 
the  passage :  indeed,  it  seems  to  go  beyond  the  analogy  of  N.T. 
language,  in  which  *007x0$  has  not  per  se  a  bad  sense.  Nor  is 
‘  the  wisdom  of  the  world  ’  Satanical.  It  is  human,  not  divine  ; 
but  it  is  evil  only  in  so  far  as  ‘  the  flesh  ’  is  sinful :  i.e.  it  is  not 
inherently  evil,  but  only  when  ruled  by  sin,  instead  of  being 
subjected  to  the  Spirit  See  Gifford’s  discussion  of  the  subject 
in  his  Comm .  on  Romans ,  viii.  15. 

(2)  Heinrici,  Lightfoot,  and  others  understand  of  the  temper 
of  the  world,  “the  spirit  of  human  wisdom,  of  the  world  as 
alienated  from  God”:  non  sumus  instituti  sapientia  mundi  (Est.). 
On  this  view  it  is  practically  identical  with  the  avOpwirunj  <ro<f>Ca 
of  v,  13,  and  homogeneous  with  the  <£pov77/xa  t^s  crap*o$  of  Rom. 
viii.  6,  7 :  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  be  identical  with  it  in 
substance,  though  not  in  aspect.  In  both  places  in  this  verse, 
therefore,  TTcv/xa  would  be  impersonal,  and  almost  attributive,  as 
in  Rom.  viii.  15 ;  but  there  the  absence  of  the  article  makes  a 
difference.  Compare  the  irvex 5/xa  Irepov  6  ovk  cXa jSctc  in  2  Cor. 
xi.  4.  On  the  whole,  this  second  explanation  of  ‘  the  spirit  of 
the  world  ’  seems  to  be  the  better. 

4\dpo|jie^  Like  aireKoXvif/ev  (v.  10),  this  aorist  refers  to  a 
definite  time  when  the  gift  was  received.  “  St  Paul  regards  the 
gift  as  ideally  summed  up  when  he  and  they  were  ideally  included 
in  the  Christian  Church,  though  it  is  true  that  the  Spirit  is 
received  constantly  ”  (Lightfoot).  Cf.  xii.  13. 
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to  titcG jxa  to  Ik  tou  OeoG.  The  gift  rather  than  the  Person  of 
the  Spirit,  although  here,  as  not  infrequently  in  Paul,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  Personal  Spirit  of  God  ( v .  ii),  dwelling  in 
man  (Rom.  viii.  ii),  and  the  spirit  (m  the  sense  of  the  higher 
element  of  man’s  nature),  inhabited  and  quickened  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  subtle  and  difficult  to  fix  with  accuracy.  The  Person  is 
in  the  gift,  and  the  activity  of  the  recipient  is  the  work  of  the 
Divine  Indweller. 

lv a  €iSw|X€v.  This  is  the  result  to  which  vv.  10-12  lead  up. 
The  words  reproduce,  under  a  different  aspect,  the  thought  in 
rj/jiiv  oLTreKoXvij/ev  6  ©eos,  and  give  the  foundation  for  v.  13,  a  Kal 
X.aXov[iev, 

Ta  .  .  .  xapio^eVra  rjjxi>.  The  same  blessings  appear  suc¬ 
cessively  as  8o£av  qiiuv  (v.  7),  o<TCL  fjroLfiacrev  k.t.X.  ( v .  9),  and  ra 
Xapio-OevTa  (v.  12).  The  last  perhaps  includes  “a  little  more  of 
present  reference”  (Ellicott).  The  connexion  of  thought  m  the 
passage  may  be  shown  by  treating  vv.  11  and  12  as  expanding 
the  thought  of  v.  10  into  a  kind  of  syllogism; — major  premiss, 
None  knows  the  things  of  God,  but  only  the  Spirit  of  God; 
minor  premiss,  We  received  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God;  con¬ 
clusion,  So  that  we  know  what  is  given  us  by  God.  The 
possession  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  a  sort  of  middle 
term  which  enables  the  Apostle  to  claim  the  power  to  know,  and 
to  utter,  the  deep  things  of  God. 

After rov k6<tjulov,  DEFG,  Vulg.  Copt.  Arm.  add ro&rov.  K  A  B  C  L  P, 
Syrr.  Aeth.  omit. 

13.  a  <al  XaXo u^ev.  This  is  the  dominant  verb  of  the  whole 
passage  (vv.  6,  7 :  see  notes  on  qv,  v.  8,  a  and  ocra,  v.  9).  The 
Kat  emphasizes  the  justification,  furnished  by  the  preceding 
verses,  for  the  claim  made ;  *  Which  are  the  very  things  that  we 
do  utter.’  The  present  passage  is  the  personal  application  of 
the  foregoing,  as  vv.  1-5  are  of  i.  18-31. 

StSaKTois  di/0pG)mviqs  cnxjuas.  ‘Taught  by  man’s  wisdom.’ 
We  have  similar  genitives  in  John  vi.  45,  SiSaKrol  ©eoG,  and  in 
Matt.  xxv.  34,  cvXoy rjfiivoi  toG  irarpos.  In  class.  Grk.  the  con¬ 
struction  is  found  only  in  poets ;  KtCvq s  8tSa ktol  (Soph.  Elect  343), 
SiSafcrats  avOpUTruv  aperats  (Pind.  01.  ix.  1 5  2).  Cf.  i.  1 7. 

SiSaKTOLs  weu/xaTos  See  on  v.  4,  where,  as  here  and  1  Thess. 
i.  5,  7ryevfj.a  has  no  article.  The  Apostle  is  not  claiming  verbal 
inspiration ;  but  verba  rem  sequuntur  (Wetstein).  Cf.  Luke  xxi. 
15  ,  Jer.  i.  9.  Sapientia  est  scaturigo  sermonum  (Beng.).  Bentley, 
Kuenen,  etc.  conjecture  iv  aSiSaKroLs  wvevjxaro^ 

TivcupaTiKoLs  irvcu/jiaTiKd  owKptyoH-cs.  Two  questions  arise 
here,  on  the  answer  to  which  the  interpretation  of  the  words 
depends, — the  gender  of  7rv€vpariKots,  and  the  meaning  of  ow- 
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Kpwuv.  The  latter  is  used  by  St  Paul  only  here  and  2  Cor  x.  12, 
where  it  means  ‘to  compare.’  This  is  a  late  use,  frequent  from 
Aristotle  onwards,  but  out  of  place  here,  although  adopted  m 
both  AV.  and  RV.  text  Its  classical  meaning  is  ‘to  30m 
fitly/  ‘compound/  ‘combine’  (RV.  marg.)  In  the  LXX  it  has 
the  meaning  ‘to  interpret/  but  only  m  the  case  of  dreams 
(Gen.  xl.  8,  16,  22,  xli.  12,  15;  Judg.  vii.  15;  Dan.  v.  12, 
vii.  15,  16).  We  have,  therefore,  the  following  possibilities  to 
consider : — 

(1)  Taking  irvevfiaTiKOLs  as  neuter ; — either, 

(a)  Combining  spiritual  things  (the  words)  with  spiritual 
things  (the  subject  matter) ;  or, 

(/?)  Interpreting  (explaining)  spiritual  things  by  spiritual 
things. 

This  (J3)  may  be  understood  in  a  variety  of  ways ; — 
Interpreting  O.T.  types  by  N.T.  doctrines. 
Interpreting  spiritual  truths  by  spiritual  language. 
Interpreting  spiritual  truths  by  spiritual  faculties. 

Of  these  three,  the  first  is  very  improbable;  the  third  is 
substantially  the  explanation  adopted  by  Luther;  u?id  richUn 
geisthche  Sachen  geist/ich. 

(2)  Taking  'jrvevp.aTucois  as  masculine ; — either, 

(y)  Suiting  (matching)  spiritual  matter  to  spiritual 
hearers;  or, 

(8)  Interpreting  spiritual  truths  to  spiritual  hearers. 

In  favour  of  taking  7rvevp.aTu<oZs  as  neuter  may  be  urged  the 
superior  epigrammatic  point  of  keeping  the  same  gender  for  both 
terms,  and  the  naturalness  of  7rv€v/mriKots  being  brought  into 
close  relation  with  the  aw-  in  owtcpivovris.  These  considera¬ 
tions  are  of  weight,  and  the  resultant  sense  is  good  and  relevant, 
whether  we  adopt  (a)  or  the  third  form  of  ( (3 ).  As  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia  puts  it,  Sia  to>v  tov  TrvevfiaTO<s  aTroSeifecov  rrjv  rod 
'irvevp.a.TOS  8i8a<r/caAiav  7naTOvp.e6a. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  favour  of  taking  Trvzvp.aTiKoi<>  as  mascu¬ 
line,  there  is  its  markedly  emphatic  position,  as  if  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  contrast  with  which  immediately  follows,  and 

which  now  becomes  the  Apostle’s  main  thought.  This  considera¬ 
tion  perhaps  turns  the  scale  in  favour  of  taking  TrycvpariKOLs  as 
*  spiritual  persons"  Of  the  two  explanations  under  this  head,  one 
would  unhesitatingly  prefer  (8),  were  not  the  use  of  avvKpCvtiv  in 
the  sense  of  ‘  interpret  ’  confined  elsewhere  to  the  case  of  dreams. 
This  objection  is  not  fatal,  but  it  is  enough  to  leave  us  in  doubt 
whether  St  Paul  had  this  meaning  in  his  mind.  The  other 
alternative  (y)  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  little  less  remote 
from  the  Apostle’s  only  other  use  of  the  word.  In  either  case, 
taking  w.  as  masculine,  we  have  the  Apostle  coming  back  “full 
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circle  ”  to  the  thought  of  v .  6,  ev  tols  reXeloLs,  which  now  receives 
its  necessary  justification. 

Before  concluding  the  discussion  of  the  true  wisdom,  the 
Apostle  glances  at  those  who  are,  and  those  who  are  not,  fitted 
to  receive  it. 

After  TTvetifiaros,  Ds  E  L  P,  Aeth.  AV,  add  &y  lov.  &ABCD#FG 
Vulg.  RV.  omit. 


n.  14-III.  4.  THE  SPIRITUAL  AND  THE  ANIMAL 
CHARACTERS. 

Only  the  spiritual  man  can  receive  the  true  wisdom . 
You  Corinthians  cannot  1'eceive  it,  for  your  dissensions  show 
that  you  ai'e  not  spiritual. 

14  Now  the  man  whose  interests  are  purely  material  has  no 
mind  to  receive  what  the  Spirit  of  God  has  to  impart  to  him  :  it 
is  all  foolishness  to  him,  and  he  is  incapable  of  understanding  it, 
because  it  requires  a  spiritual  eye  to  see  its  true  value.  15  But 
the  spiritual  man  sees  the  true  value  of  everything,  yet  his  own 
true  value  is  seen  by  no  one  who  is  not  spiritual  like  himself. 
16  For  what  human  being  ever  knew  the  thoughts  of  the  Lord 
God,  so  as  to  be  able  to  instruct  and  guide  Him  ?  But  those  of 
us  who  are  spiritual  do  share  the  thoughts  of  Christ. 

iii.  1  And  I,  Brothers,  acting  on  this  principle,  have  not  been 
able  to  treat  you  as  spiritual  persons,  but  as  mere  creatures  of 
flesh  and  blood,  as  still  only  babes  in  the  Christian  course. 
2 1  gave  you  quite  elementary  teaching,  and  not  the  more  solid 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  for  these  ye  were  not  yet  strong  enough 
to  digest.  3  So  far  from  being  so  then,  not  even  now  are  ye 
strong  enough,  for  ye  are  still  mere  beginners.  For  so  long  as 
jealousy  and  contention  prevail  among  you,  are  you  not  mere 
tyros,  behaving  no  better  than  the  mass  of  mankind?  4 For 
when  one  cries,  I  for  my  part  stand  by  Paul,  and  another,  I  by 
Apollos,  are  you  anything  better  than  men  who  are  still 
uninfluenced  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ? 

14.  iJ/uxikos  81  av0pa>Tro$.  This  is  in  sharpest  contrast  to 
•nycvixariKois  (v.  1 3),  for  xjrvxiKos  means  ‘animal’  (animalis  homo, 
Vulg.)  in  the  etymological  sense,  and  nearly  sq  in  the  ordinary 
sense :  see  xv.  44,  46  \  Jas.  iii.  15  ;  Jude  19  ( ifruxucoi  irvevjAa  qvk 
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cxo vrcs).*  The  term  is  not  necessarily  based  upon  a  supposed 
‘  trichotomous 5  psychology,  as  inferred  by  Apollinaris  and  others 
from  to  TTV€.v^a  teal  rj  /cat  to  ct aipta  in  Thess.  v.  23  (see 

Lightfoot’s  note).  It  is  based  rather  upon  the  conception  of 
ipvxn  as  the  mere  correlative  of  organic  life.  Aristotle  defines  it 
as  7rpwT7}  evreXcxet a  o-wyxaTos  <)>V(tlkov  opyaviKov.  In  man,  this 
comprises  7rv€vfia  in  the  merely  psychological  sense  (note  on 
v.  11),  but  not  necessarily  m  the  sense  referred  to  above  (note 
on  v .  12).  See,  however,  v.  5;  Phil.  i.  27 ;  Eph.  vi.  17;  Col. 
ni.  23 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  6.  In  Luke  i.  46,  tyvxo  and  Trvdvpja.  seem  to  be 
synonymous.  The  xfrux^  ranges  with  vovs  (Rom.  vii.  23,  35  ; 
Col.  ii.  18),  in  one  sense  contrasted  with  trdp£,  but  like  <xdp£  in 
its  inability  to  rise  to  practical  godliness,  unless  aided  by  the 
m/evpa .  We  may  say  that  \jrvxo  is  the  *  energy 7  or  correlative 
of  crap£. 

Although,  therefore,  if/vx* 7  is  not  used  in  N.T.  in  a  bad  sense, 
to  distinguish  the  animal  from  the  spiritual  principle  in  the 
human  soul,  yet  ifru^LKos  is  used  of  a  man  whose  motives  do  not 
rise  above  the  level  of  merely  human  needs  and  aspirations. 
The  if/vxiKos  is  the  *  unrenewed  *  man,  the  ‘natural’  man 
(AV.,  RV.),  as  distinct  from  the  man  who  is  actuated  by  the 
Spirit  The  word  is  thus  practically  another  name  for  the 
aapKLKos  (iii.  1,  3).  See  Kirkpatrick  on  Wisd.  ix.  15. 

ou  SexcTau  Not  ‘is  incapable  of  receiving,’  but  ‘does  not 
accept,7  /.<?.  he  rejects,  refuses.  A^o-fla*  =  ‘ to  accept,7  ‘to  take 
willingly 7  (2  Cor.  viii.  17;  1  Thess.  i.  6,  etc.). 

on  Tn'cujAdTucws  dmKpLycTcu.  The  nature  of  the  process  is 
beyond  him ;  it  requires  characteristics  which  he  does  not 
possess.  The  verb  is  used  frequently  by  St  Paul  in  this 
Epistle,  but  not  elsewhere.  It  is  one  of  the  103  N.T.  words 
which  are  found  only  in  Paul  and  Luke  (Hawkins,  Hor.  Syn . 
p.  190).  Here  it  means  ‘judge  of,7  ‘sift,7  as  in  Acts  xvii.  11  of 
the  liberal-minded  Beroeans,  who  sifted  the  Scriptures,  to  get  at 
the  truth :  Dan.  Sus.  13,  48,  51. 

15.  6  $e  irycupxmicos*  The  man  in  whom  irv€vp.a  has  its 
rightful  predominance,  which  it  gains  by  being  informed  by,  and 
united  with,  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  in  no  other  way.  Man  as 
man  is  a  spiritual  being,  but  only  some  men  are  actually 
spiritual ;  just  as  man  is  a  rational  being,  but  only  some  men  are 
actually  rational.  Natural  capacity  and  actual  realization  are 
not  the  same  thing. 

dvaicpii/ei  jiey  irdi'Ta.  ‘  He  judges  of  everything,7  ‘  sifts  every- 

*  Cf.  Juvenal  (xv.  147  f.),  Mundi  Princzpio  indulsit  communis  conditor 
tllis  Tantum  animast  nobis  antmum  quoque .  See  Chadwick,  Pastoral  Teach • 
P-  153- 
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thing,’  i  Thess.  v.  21  ,  Phil.  i.  10;  contrast  Rom.  11.  18.  The 
whole  Epistle  exemplifies  this  principle  in  St  Paul’s  person  (vn.  25, 
vhi.  i,  x  14,  xi.  r,  etc  ).  Aristotle,  in  defining  virtue,  comes  back 
to  the  judgment  formed  by  the  mature  character :  d>s  oiv  6  <f>povip.b>s 
opioraev  (Eth.  Nic.  11.  vi.  15).  4  Judge th  ’  (AV.,  RV.)  does  not 

quite  give  the  meaning  of  what  is  expressed  here  :  4  examines  ’  is 
nearer  to  it. 

afrr&s  8e  U7r9  ouSeyos  dmKpCverai.  This  perhaps  means  4  by  no 
non-spiritual  person5  (cf.  1  John  iv.  1).  It  does  not  mean  that 
the  spiritual  man  is  above  criticism  (iv.  3,  4,  xiv.  32  ;  Rom. 
xiv.  4).  St  Paul  is  not  asserting  the  principle  of  Protagoras, 
that  the  individual  judgment  is  for  each  man  the  criterion  of 
truth  ;  7 ravroiv  fJLerpov  av8poyrroq)  rtov  pXv  ovroyv  o>s  ccrri  rtov  Se  p,r) 
ovTMv  ws  ovk  icrri  He  is  asserting,  with  Bishop  Butler,  the 
supremacy  of  conscience,  and  the  right  and  duty  of  personal 
judgment.  But  it  is  the  spiritual  man  who  has  this  vantage- 
ground.  The  text  has  been  perverted  in  more  than  one 
direction;  on  the  one  hand,  as  an  excuse  for  the  licence  of 
persons  whose  conduct  has  stamped  them  as  unspiritual,  e.g. .  the 
Anabaptists  of  Munster;  on  the  other,  as  a  ground  for  the 
irresponsibility  of  ecclesiastical  despotism  in  the  mediseval 
Papacy,  e.g.  by  Boniface  vm.  in  the  Bull  Unam  sanctam ,  and  by 
Cornelius  k  Lapide  on  this  passage.  The  principle  laid  down  by 
St  Paul  gives  no  support  to  either  anarchy  or  tyranny ;  it  is  the 
very  basis  of  lawful  authority,  both  civil  and  religious;  all  the 
more  so,  because  it  supplies  the  principle  of  authority  with  the 
necessary  corrective. 

Am/cpu'eTai.  4  Is  judged  of,5  4  subjected  to  examination.5 
See  on  iv.  3,  4,  5,  ix.  3,  x.  25,  27 ;  also  on  Luke  xxiii.  14.  4Avd- 
Kptcns  (Acts  xxv.  26)  was  a  legal  term  at  Athens  for  a  preliminary 
investigation,  preparatory  to  the  actual  icptVts,  which  for  St 
Paul  would  have  its  analogue  in  ‘the  day5  (iv.  5).  Lightfoot 
gives  examples  of  the  way  in  which  the  Apostle  delights  to 
accumulate  compounds  of  k/hVco  (iv.  3,  vi.  1-6,  xi.  29-32  ;  2  Cor. 
x.  12;  Rom.  11.  1).  By  playing  on  words  he  sometimes 
illuminates  great  truths  or  important  personal  experiences. 

omits  the  whole  of  this  verse.  ACD*FG  omit  p4v  after  dvcacplveu 
irdvra  (&1  B  D3  E  F  G  L)  is  to  be  preferred  to  rd  iravra  (A  C  D*  P). 

16.  tis  ydp  eym.  Proof  of  what  has  just  been  claimed  for 
the  meynaTiKos :  he  has  direct  converse  with  a  source  of  light 
which  is  not  to  be  superseded  by  any  merely  external  norm. 
The  quotation  (t&  .  .  .  avrov)  is  from  the  LXX  of  Isa.  xl.  13, 
adapted  by  the  omission  of  the  middle  clause,  k<u  rk  avrov 
crvvfiovXos  iy eWo ;  This  clause  is  retained  in  Rom.  xi.  34,  while 
os  crvv/3i/3d(T€i  avrov  is  omitted.  The  aorist  (2yvo>)  belongs  to 
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the  quotation,  and  must  not  be  pressed  as  having  any  special 
force  here;  ‘hath  known  ’  (AV.,  RV.).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
immediate  transition  from  voGv  Kvptou  to  voGv  XpLcrrov  as  equivalent 
is  full  of  deep  significance.  Cf.  Wisd.  ix.  13 ;  Ecclus.  i.  6 ; 
Job  xxxvi.  22,  23,  26;  and  see  on  Rom.  x.  12,  13. 

vouv  Kupiou.  The  vow  (LXX)  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 
for  TTV€V{jLa  m  the  original.  In  God,  voGs  and  ttvcG/jux  are  identical 
(see,  as  to  man,  on  v .  14),  but  not  in  aspect,  voGs  being  suitable 
to  denote  the  Divine  knowledge  or  counsel,  wvevjxa  the  Divine 
action,  either  in  creation  or  in  grace. 

os  (Tu^Lpdaet  auTov.  The  relative  refers  to  crvi/fiovXos  in  Isa. 
xl.  13.  As  St  Paul  omits  the  clause  containing  crvvpovXos ,  the 
os  is  left  without  any  proper  construction.  But  it  finds  a  kind 
of  antecedent  in  rk;  ‘Who  hath  known  .  .  .  that  he  should 
instruct  ’  (RV.).  2w/3t/?d£€iv  occurs  several  times  in  N.T.  in  its 

classical  meanings  of  ‘join  together/  ‘conclude/  ‘prove’;  but  in 
Biblical  Greek,  though  not  in  classical,  it  has  also  the  meaning 
of  ‘instruct.’  Thus  in  Acts  xix.  33,  where  the  true  reading 
(tf  A  B  E)  seems  to  be  crwifiifiaxrav  ’AAe£avSpov,  Alexander  is 
‘primed’  with  a  defence  of  the  Jews,  for  wrhich  he  cannot  get  a 
hearing.  This  meaning  of  ‘instruct’  is  frequent  in  LXX.  In 
class.  Grk.  we  should  have  ev/3i/3d£eiv. 

TjjA€is  vouv  XptcrroG  ex0^61'*  We  have  this  by  the  agency  of 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  known 
to  the  Searcher  of  hearts  (Rom  viii.  27).  The  mind  of  Christ 
is  the  correlative  of  His  Spirit,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  God  (Rom. 
viii.  9 ;  Gal.  iv.  6),  and  this  mind  belongs  to  those  who  are  His  by 
virtue  of  their  vital  union  with  Him  (Gal.  ii.  20,  21,  iii.  27  ;  Phil, 
i.  8;  Rom.  xiii.  14).  The  thought  is  that  of  v .  12  in  another 
form :  see  also  vii.  40 ;  and  2  Cor.  xiii.  3,  roG  &  e/xot  AaAoGvros 
XptcrroG.  The  emphatic  f)fJLa<s  (see  on  i.  18,  23,  30,  ii.  10,  12) 
serves  to  associate  all  7rveupumAcoi  with  the  Apostle,  and  also  all 
his  readers,  so  far  as  they  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  among  ol 
crtu^dptevoi  (i.  1 8). 

We  ought  probably  to  prefer  Xpiorou  (K  A  C  D8  E  L  P,  Vulg.  Syrr.  Copt. 
Aim.,  Ong.)  to  KvpLou  (B  D*  F  G,  Aug.  Ambrst  ).  Xpicrrov  would  be 
likely  to  be  altered  to  conform  with  the  previous  Kvplov . 

HI.  1-4.  In  following  to  its  application  his  contrast  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  animal  character,  the  Apostle  is  led  back  to 
his  main  subject,  the  or^to-ptaTa.  These  dissensions  show  which 
type  of  character  predominates  among  his  readers.  The  passage 
corresponds  to  ii.  13  (see  note  there),  and  forms  its  negative 
counterpart,  prepared  for  by  the  contrast  (ii.  13-16)  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  animal  man. 
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Kdyw,  dSeX^ou  See  on  i.  io  and  ii.  i. 

ws  TTPcujiaTucots.  Ideally,  all  Christians  are  7rv€up,<m/cot  (xii.  3, 
13 ;  Gal.  iv.  3-7)  :  but  by  no  means  all  the  Corinthians  were  such 
in  fact.*  Along  with  the  heathen,  they  are  in  the  category  of 
\jru)(LKOL  or  crapKi/cot,  but  they  are  not  on  a  level  with  the  heathen. 
They  are  babes  in  character,  but  ‘babes  in  Christ' ;  and,  apart 
from  the  special  matters  for  blame,  there  are  many  healthy 
features  in  their  condition  (i.  4-9,  xi.  2). 

dXX*  <&s  (rapKifois.  The  word  is  chosen  deliberately,  and  it 
expresses  a  shade  of  meaning  different  from  crap/a/cos,  placing  the 
state  of  the  Corinthians  under  a  distinct  aspect.  The  termination 
hvos  denotes  a  material  relation,  while  -ikos  denotes  an  ethical  or 
dynamic  relation,  to  the  idea  involved  in  the  root.  In  2  Cor. 
lii.  3  the  tables  are  made  of  stone,  the  hearts  are  made  of  flesh 
(see  note  on  dvSpu)7rLvos,  iv.  3).  Accordingly,  arapKcvos  means  *  of 
flesh  and  blood,’  what  a  man  cannot  help  being,  but  a  state  to 
be  subordinated  to  the  higher  law  of  the  Spirit,  and  enriched  and 
elevated  by  it.  We  are  all  o-a/mVoi  (£<£  iv  crap/a,  Gal.  ii.  20),  but 
we  are  not  to  live  Kara  crapK<L  (xv.  50;  Rom.  vin.  12;  2  Cor. 
x.  2,  3).  The  state  of  the  v^tz-ios  is  not  culpable  in  itself^  but  it 
becomes  culpable  if  unduly  prolonged  (xni.  11,  xiv.  20). 

There  are  two  other  views  respecting  orapKivos  which  may  be 
mentioned,  but  seem  to  be  alien  to  the  sense.  Meyer  holds  that 
the  word  means  ‘  wholly  of  flesh,’  without  any  influence  of  the 
spirit  (John  lii.  6).  In  the  crapKacos ,  although  the  flesh  still  has 
the  upper  hand,  yet  there  is  some  counteracting  influence  of  the 
spirit.  This  view  makes  the  state  of  the  <rap/a*os  an  advance 
upon  that  of  the  o-ap/avos,  and  is  really  an  inversion  of  the  true 
sense.  Evans  regards  o-apjaVos  as  a  term  free  from  any  reproach. 
It  is  “  the  first  moral  state  after  conversion,  in  a  figure  borrowed 
from  an  infant,  which  to  outward  view  is  little  more  than  a  living 
lump  of  dimpled  flesh,  with  few  signs  of  intelligence.”  This  is 
an  exaggeration  of  the  true  sense.  Cf.  Arist.  Eth.  Nic.  m.  ix.  2. 

aapiclvoLs  (R  AB  C*  D*  17)  is  the  original  reading,  of  which  <rapictKoh 
(Ds  E  F  G  L  P)  is  obviously  a  conection. 

2.  yd\a  upas  h r<5naa,  ou  {3pwjxa.  Cf.  Heb.  V.  12,  where  (rrcpea 
rpotfiri  takes  the  place  of  /3ptup,a.  The  verb  governs  both  sub¬ 
stantives  by  a  very  natural  zeugma :  it  takes  a  double  accusative, 
and  the  passive  has  the  accusative  of  the  thing  (xii.  13).  The  yaXa 
is  described  ii.  2,  the  /?p£p, a,  ii.  6-13,  and  the  distinction  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  method  necessarily  adopted  by  every  skilful  teacher. 
The  wise  teacher  proves  himself  to  be  such  by  his  ability  to 
impart,  in  the  most  elementary  grade,  what  is  really  fundamental 

*  Cf.  yev&peOa  TTPevpartKot,  yevtipcda  vabs  riKetos  r$  9e#  (Ep.  of  Bam. 
iv.  Ii),  a  possible  reminiscence  of  this  and  v.  16. 
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and  educative — what  is  simple,  and  yet  gives  insight  into  the  full 
instruction  that  is  to  follow.  The  ‘milk,’  or  6  tt}s  apxrjs  tov 
XpLcrrov  \oyo s  (Heb.  vi.  i),  would  be  more  practical  than  doctrinal 
(as  ii.  2),  and  would  tell  of  4  temperance  and  righteousness  and 
judgment  to  come’  before  communicating  the  foundation-truths 
as  to  the  person  and  work  of  Chnst.  Christ  Himself  begins  in 
this  way ;  c  Thou  knowest  the  commandments  ’ ;  4  Repent  ye,  for 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.’  The  metaphor  was  current 
among  the  Rabbis,  and  occurs  in  Philo  (see  Lightfoot’s  note). 
The  aorist  kironcra  refers  to  a  definite  period,  evidently  that 
which  began  with  the  rjXOov  of  ii.  1,  viz.  the  eighteen  months  of 
Acts  xviii.  n. 

ouitcj  yip  iSuvacrOc.  4  For  ye  had  not  yet  the  power.’  The 
verb  is  used  absolutely,  as  in  x.  13.*  This  use  is  not  rare  in 
LXX,  and  is  found  in  Plato,  Xenophon,  etc.  The  tense  indi¬ 
cates  a  process.  This  process  was  one  of  growth,  but  the  growth 
was  too  slow. 

D  E  F  G  L,  Arm.  Aeth.  AV.  insert  Kal  before  ot>  fipupa.  KABCP, 
Vulg.  Copt.  RV.  omit. 

3.  &W  ou$e  ert  vuv  Sum<r0€.  The  new  verse  (but  hardly  a 
new  paragraph)  should  begin  here  (WH.).  B  omits  In,  but  the 
omission  may  be  accidental  It  adds  force  to  the  rebuke,  but 
for  that  reason  might  have  been  inserted.  The  external  evidence 
justifies  its  retention.  The  aWd  has  its  strongest  ‘ascensive’ 
force;  4 Nay,  but  not  yet  even  now  have  ye  the  power’  (vi.  8; 
2  Cor.  i.  9 ;  Gal.  ii.  3).  The  impression  made  by  this  passage, 
especially  when  combined  with  vv,  6,  10,  ii.  1,  and  dKoverai  in 
v.  1,  is  that  St  Paul  had  as  yet  paid  only  one  visit  to  Corinth. 
The  a pn  in  xvi.  7  does  not  necessarily  suggest  a  hasty  visit 
already  paid.  The  second  visit  of  a  painful  character,  which 
seems  to  be  implied  in  2  Cor.  xiil,  may  have  been  paid  after  this 
letter  was  written.  Those  who  think  it  was  paid  before  this  letter, 
explain  the  silence  about  it  throughout  this  letter  by  supposing 
that  it  was  not  only  painful,  but  very  short. 

ottou  yap  Iv  ujuy.  The  adverb  of  place  acquires  the  force  of 
a  conditional  particle  in  classical  authors  as  here:  cf.  Clem. 
Rom.  Cor .  43.  In  Tudor  English, 4  where  ’  is  sometimes  used  for 
‘whereas.’  But  here  the  notion  of  place,  corresponding  to  lv 
vplv,  is  not  quite  lost ;  4  seeing  that  envy  and  strife  find  place 
among  you.’  Cf.  hi  in  Gal.  ii.  28. 

£fj\os  Kal  €pi$.  Strife  is  the  outward  result  of  envious  feeling : 
Gal.  v.  20;  Clem.  Rom.  Cor .  3.  There  is  place  in  Christian 
ethics  for  honourable  emulation  (Gal.  iv.  18),  but  grjXos  without 

*  Irenaeus  (IV.  xxxviii.  2)  has  ov8k  7 ip  T)8vvaade  fiaarifriv  (from  John 
xvi.  12),  and  his  translator  has  nondum  emm  poteraiis  cscam  percipere . 
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qualification,  though  ranked  high  by  Aristotle*  (Rhet.  ii.  ii), 
is  placed  by  the  Apostle  among  4  works  of  the  flesh.7  Lightfoot 
gives  other  instances  of  differences  in  estimation  between  heathen 
and  Christian  ethics. 

ouxl  o-apKiKot  lore;  See  above  on  crapKivoi ,  and  cf.  ix.  ii  ; 
Rom.  xv.  27.  Here,  as  in  2  Cor.  i.  12,  crapKLKoC  means  ‘con¬ 
formable  to  and  governed  by  the  flesh,7  actuated  by  low  motives, 
above  which  they  ought  by  this  time  to  have  risen. 

icaTci  a^dpwTTOK  TrepiiraTeire.  ‘  Walk  on  a  merely  human  level 7 
(xv.  32;  Gal.  i.  11,  iii.  15;  Rom.  iii.  5):  contrast  Kara  ©eov 
(2  Cor.  vii.  9-1 1 ;  Rom.  viii.  27).  This  level  cannot  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  that  of  the  i/^i/cds  avOpuiros  (ii.  14).  ncpwrarcti/, 
of  manner  of  life,  is  frequent  in  Paul  and  2  and  3  John,  while 
other  writers  more  often  have  avaoTpefacv  and  dvacrrpo^ :  cf. 
opOoSoirovv  (Gal.  ii.  14),  Tropeveo-Ocu  (Luke  i.  6,  viii.  14)  and  see 
vii.  17.  Cf.  Jn.  xii.  35. 

D*FG  have  crapjdvoi  for  crap/ciKoi  D  E  F  G  L,  Syrr.  AV.  add  teal 
8txo<rra<rlcu  after  fyts.  K  A  B  C  P,  Vulg.  Copt.  Arm.  Aeth.  RV.  omit. 
See  lien.  IV.  xxxviii.  2. 

4.  orau  yelp  \lyr[  tis.  ‘  For  whenever  one  saith 7 :  each  such 
utterance  is  one  more  verification  (yap)  of  the  indictment. t  Cf. 
the  construction  in  xv.  27. 

lyw  .  .  .  iTepos  8e.  The  p.ev  and  the  Si  correspond  logi¬ 
cally,  although  not  grammatically.  St  Paul  mentions  only  himself 
and  Apollos  by  name  (cf.  iv  6),  because  he  can  less  invidiously 
use  these  names  as  the  point  of  departure  for  the  coming  analysis 
of  the  conception  of  the  Christian  Pastorate  (iii.  5-iv.  5). 

ouk  avOpoiiroC  core;  4 Are  ye  not  mere  human  creatures?7 
They  did  not  rise  above  a  purely  human  level.  The  expression 
is  the  negative  equivalent  of  arapKiKot  in  the  parallel  clause, — 
negative,  because  implying  the  lack,  not  only  of  spirituality,  but 
even  of  manliness.  The  lack  of  spirituality  is  implied  in  the 
whole  context,  the  lack  of  manliness  in  the  word  itself,  which 
classical  writers  contrast  with  a vrjp.  In  xvi.  13  this  contrast  is 
implied  in  av§pi&cr6e.  See  Ps.  xlix.  2  and  Isa.  ii.  9  for  a  similar 
contrast  in  Hebrew.  The  Corinthians  were  a vOptairoi  in  failing  to 
rise  to  the  higher  range  of  motives ;  and  they  were  o-apiaKo!  in 

*  He  contrasts  it  with  envy,  which  is  always  bad  and  springs  from  a  mean 
character ;  whereas  the  man  who  is  moved  by  emulation  is  conscious  of  being 
capable  of  higher  things  Wetstein  distinguishes  thus;  ^Xos  cogttatzone , 
ipLS  verbis ,  Sixocrrao-lcu  opere. 

t  Abbott  renders,  *  In  the  very  moment  of  saying  * ;  by  uttering  a  party- 
cry  he  stamps  himself  as  carnal ;  so  also  in  xiv.  26  {Johan.  Gr.  2534).  There 
is  here  nothing  inconsistent  with  1.  5-7.  There  he  thanks  God  for  the  gifts 
with  which  He  had  enriched  the  Corinthians.  Here  he  blames  them  for  the 
poor  results. 
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allowing  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  the  lower  range,  a  range 
which  they  ought  (Irt  yap)  to  have  left  behind  as  a  relic  of 
heathenism  (vi.  n,  xii.  2). 

“  In  all  periods  of  great  social  activity,  when  society  becomes 
observant  of  its  own  progress,  there  is  a  tendency  to  exalt  the 
persons  and  means  by  which  it  progresses.  Hence,  in  turn, 
kings,  statesmen,  parliaments,  and  then  education,  science, 
machinery  and  the  press,  have  had  their  hero-worship.  Here, 
at  Corinth,  was  a  new  phase,  *  minister-worship.’  No  marvel, 
in  an  age  when  the  mere  political  progress  of  the  Race  was  felt 
to  be  inferior  to  the  spintual  salvation  of  the  Individual,  and  to 
the  purification  of  the  Society,  that  ministers,  the  particular 
organs  by  which  this  was  carried  on,  should  assume  in  men’s 
eyes  peculiar  importance,  and  the  special  gifts  of  Paul  or  Apollos 
be  extravagantly  honoured.  No  marvel  either,  that  round  the 
more  prominent  of  these,  partizans  should  gather”  (F.  W. 
Robertson).  Origen  says  that,  if  the  partizans  of  Paul  or 
Apollos  are  mere  avOpuiroi,  then,  if  you  are  a  partizan  of  some 
vastly  inferior  person,  SrjXov  on  omen  o-uSe  avOpwiros  el,  dAAa  /cat 
\€ipov  t]  ai/#pco7ro9.  You  may  perhaps  be  addressed  as  ya/vrjfxara 
eXiSiw,  if  you  have  such  base  preferences.  Bachmann  remarks 
that,  although  the  present  generation  has  centuries  of  Christian 
experience  behind  it,  it  can  often  be  as  capricious,  one-sided, 
wrong-headed,  and  petty  as  any  Corinthians  in  its  judgments  on 
its  spiritual  teachers  and  their  utterances. 

We  should  read  ovk  (N*  ABC  17)  rather  than  the  more  emphatic,  and 
in  this  Epistle  specially  common  oxrxl  (DEFGLP),  which  is  genuine  in 
v.  3, 1.  20,  v.  12,  vi.  7,  etc.  And  we  should  read  &  vdpuirot.  (K*  ABCDEFG 
17,  Vulg.  Copt.  Aeth.  RV.)  rather  than  <ra.pKucoL  (&3  LP,  Syrr.  AV.). 
dvOpdjTTiyoL  (iv.  3,  x.  13)  is  pure  conjecture. 

We  now  reach  another  main  section  of  this  sub-division 
(i.  10-iv.  21)  of  the  First  Part  (i.  10-vi.  20)  of  the  Epistle. 
St  Paul  has  hitherto  (i.  1 7— ui.  4)  been  dealing  with  the  false  and 
the  true  conception  of  o-o<£ta,  in  relation  to  Christian  Teaching. 
He  now  passes  to  the  Teacher. 


HI.  5-IV.  21.  THE  TRUE  CONCEPTION  OP  THE 
CHRISTIAN  PASTORATE. 

(i.)  General  Definition  (iii.  5-9). 

(ii.)  The  Builders  (iii.  10-15). 

(iii.)  The  Temple  (iii  16,  17). 

(iv.)  Warning  against  a 6  mere  human  ’  estimate  of  the  Pastoral 
Office  (iii.  18-iv.  5). 
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Personal  Application  of  the  foregoing,  and  Conclusion  of  the 
subject  of  the  Dissensions  (iv.  6-21). 

HI.  5-9.  General  Definition  of  the  Christian  Pastorate. 

Teachers  are  mere  insti'uments  in  the  hands  of  God \  who 
alone  produces  the  good  results . 

5  What  is  there  really  in  either  Apollos  or  me?  We  are  not 
heads  of  parties,  and  we  are  not  the  authors  or  the  objects  of 
your  faith.  We  are  just  servants,  through  whose  instrumentality 
you  received  the  faith,  according  to  the  grace  which  the  Lord 
gave  to  each  of  you.  6  It  was  my  work  to  plant  the  faith  in  you, 
Apollos  nourished  it;  but  it  was  God  who,  all  the  time,  was 
causing  it  to  grow.  7  So  then,  neither  the  planter  counts  for 
anything  at  all,  nor  the  nourisher,  but  only  He  who  caused  it  to 
grow,  viz.  God.  8  Now  the  planter  and  the  nourisher  are  in  one 
class,  equals  in  aim  and  spirit ;  and  yet  each  will  receive  his  own 
special  wage  according  to  his  own  special  responsibility  and  toil. 
9  God  is  the  other  class ;  for  it  is  God  who  allows  us  a  share  in 
His  work ;  it  is  God’s  field  (as  we  have  seen)  that  ye  are ;  it  is 
God’s  building  (as  we  shall  now  see)  that  ye  are. 

The  Apostle  has  shown  that  the  dissensions  are  rooted,  firstly, 
in  a  misconception  of  the  Gospel  message,  akin,  in  most  cases, 
to  that  of  the  Greeks,  who  seek  wisdom  in  the  low  sense  of  clever¬ 
ness,  and  akin,  in  other  cases,  to  that  of  the  Jews,  who  are 
ever  seeking  for  a  sign.  He  goes  on  to  trace  the  dissensions 
to  a  second  cause,  viz.  a  perverted  view  of  the  office  and  function 
of  the  Christian  ministry.  First,  however,  he  lays  down  the  true 
character  of  that  ministry. 

5.  tL  ob  itTTiv ;  A  question,  Socratic  in  form,  leading  up 
naturally  to  a  definition,  and  thus  checking  shallow  conceit 
(1 v .  18,  iv.  6)  by  probing  the  idea  underlying  its  glib  use  of  words. 

4  What  is  Apollos  ?  i.e.  What  is  his  essential  office  and  function  ? 
How  is  he  to  be  ‘accounted  of’?  (iv.  1).  The  two  names  are 
mentioned  three  times,  and  each  time  the  order  is  changed, 
perhaps  intentionally,  to  lead  up  to  b  cia-iv  (0.  8).  The  ovv 
follows  naturally  upon  the  mention  of  Apollos  in  v .  4,  but 
marks  also  a  transition  to  a  question  raised  by  the  whole  matter 
under  discussion, — a  new  question,  and  a  question  of  the  first 
rank. 

SicCkopoi.  The  word  is  used  here  in  its  primary  and  general 
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sense  of  c  servant.’  *  It  connotes  active  service  (see  note  on 
vTnqpeTTjs  in  iv.  i)  and  is  probably  from  a  root  akin  to  Stw/co)  (cf. 
‘pursuivant’).  See  Hort,  Christian  Ecclesia ,  pp.  202  f. 

8t*  4irujT€ucraT€.  Per  quos ,  non  in  quos  (Beng.).  The  aorist 
points  back  to  the  time  of  their  conversion  (cf.  xv.  2  ;  Rom.  xiii. 
11),  but  it  sums  up  their  whole  career  as  Christians. 

ical  licdoTw  6s  6  Kupio$  eSwiccy.  As  m  vii.  1 7  ;  Rom.  xii.  3 
The  construction  is  condensed  for  eKacrros  6s  6  K.  eSowev  avr<2. 
It  may  be  understood  either  of  the  measure  of  faith  given  by  the 
Lord  to  each  believer,  or  of  the  measure  of  success  granted  by  Him 
to  each  StaKoyo s.  Rom.  xn.  3  favours  the  former,  but  perhaps 
6  ©cos  vjv£avey  favours  the  latter.  We  have  e/cacn-os  five  times  in 
vv.  5-13.  God  deals  separately  with  each  individual  soul:  cf. 
iv.  5,  vii.  17,  20,  24,  xii.  7,  11.  And  whatever  success  there  is 
to  receive  a  reward  (v.  8)  is  really  His ;  Dens  coronat  dona  sua, 
non  merita  nostra  (Augustine).  It  is  clear  from  the  frequent 
mention  of  ©cos  in  what  follows  that  6  Kvpios  means  God,  and  it 
seems  to  be  in  marked  antithesis  to  8ta*ovoi. 

We  should  read  ri  in  both  places  (K*  A  B  17,  Vulg.  d  e  f  g  Aeth.  RV.), 
rather  than  tLs  (C  D  E  F  G  L  P,  Syrr.  Copt.  Arm.  AY. ).  D-  L,  Syrr.  Arm 
Aeth.  place  IlaOXos  first  and  ’AttoWus  second,  an  obvious  coirection,  to 
agree  with  w.  4  and  6.  D  E  F  G  L,  Vulg.  Arm.  Copt,  omit  iartv  after 
r.  54,  D2  L  P,  Syrr.  AV.  insert  aXY  ij  before  5l6.kovol .  K  A  B  C  D*  E  F  G, 
Vulg.  Copt.  Aim.  RV.  omit 

6.  cyw  c+uTcuo-a  k.t.X.  St  Paul  expands  the  previous  state¬ 
ment.  Faith,  whether  initial  or  progressive,  is  the  work  of  God 
alone,  although  He  uses  men  as  His  instruments.  Note 
the  significant  change  from  aorists  to  imperfect.  The  aorists 
sum  up,  as  wholes,  the  initial  work  of  Paul  (Acts  xviii.  1-18)  and 
the  fostering  ministry  of  Apollos  (Acts  xviii.  24-xix.  1) :  the 
imperfect  indicates  what  was  going  on  throughout ;  God  was  all 
along  causing  the  increase  (Acts  xiv.  27,  xvi.  14).+  Sine  hoc 
incremento  granum  a  firimo  sationis  momento  esset  instar  lapilli : 
ex  incremento  statim  fides  germmat  (Beng.).  See  Chadwick, 
Pastoral  Teachings  p.  383. 

7.  corn*  ti.  ‘Is  something,9  est  aliquid \  Vulg.  (cf.  Acts  v.  36  ; 
Gal.  ii.  6,  vi.  3) ;  so  Evans ;  quiddam ,  atque  adeot  quia  solus ,  omnia 
(Beng.).  Or,  icrrCv  rt,  ‘  is  anything 9  (AV.,  R V.). 

JVos  mercenarii  sumus}  alienis  ferramentis  operamur,  nihil 
debetur  nobis ,  nisi  merces  laboris  nostril  quia  de  accepto  talento 
operamur  (Primasius). 

*  There  is  no  evidence  that  at  this  time  oiaKovia  or  diaKoveiv  had  an 
exclusively  official  sense  ”  (Westcott  on  Eph.  iv.  12) ;  cf.  Heb.  vi.  10. 

f  Latin  and  English  Versions  ignore  the  change  of  tense  j  and  the  difference 
between  human  activities,  which  come  and  go,  and  divine  action,  which  goes 
on  for  ever,  is  lost. 
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aXX*  6  a.u£dmv  0co$.  The  strongly  adversative  aXkd  implies 
the  opposite  of  what  has  just  been  stated ;  ‘  but  God  who  giveth 
the  increase  is  everything?  See  on  vii.  19,  and  cf.  Gal.  vi.  15. 
To  refer  cttotio'cv  and  6  ?toti£ cdv  to  Baptism,  as  some  of  the 
Fathers  do,  is  to  exhibit  a  strange  misappreciation  of  the  con¬ 
text.  See  Lightfoot’s  note.  ®co's  is  placed  last  with  emphasis ; 
‘but  the  giver  of  the  increase — God.’ 

Iv  daiv.  Are  in  one  category,  as  fellow-workers;  conse¬ 
quently  it  is  monstrous  to  set  them  against  one  another  as  rivals. 
As  contrasted  with  God,  they  are  all  of  one  value,  just  nothing. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  each,  when  compared  with  the  other, 
is  exactly  equal  in  His  sight.  The  other  side  of  the  truth  is 
introduced  with  SI 

ficacrTos  Sc.  ‘  Yet  each  has  his  own  responsibility  and  work, 
and  each  shall  receive  his  proper  reward.’  The  repeated  tSiov 
marks  the  separate  responsibility,  correcting  a  possible  misappre¬ 
hension  of  the  meaning  of  & :  co?igruens  iteratio ,  antitheton  ad 
'union'  (Beng.).  The  latter  point  is  drawn  out  more  fully  in 
vv.  1  o  f. 

9.  0€ou  y dp.  The  yd p  refeis  to  the  first  half,  not  the  second, 
of  v.  8.  The  workers  are  in  one  category,  because  they  are  ©cov 
cruvepyoL  The  verse  contains  the  dominant  thought  of  the  whole 
passage,  gathering  up  the  gist  of  w,  5-7.  Hence  the  emphatic 
threefold  ©cov.  The  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  (i.  18),  and 
those  who  are  entrusted  with  it  are  to  be  thought  of,  not  as  rival 
members  of  a  rhetorical  profession,  but  as  bearers  of  a  divine 
message  charged  with  divine  power. 

0€ou  oruvepyoi  This  remarkable  expression  occurs  nowhere  else: 
the  nearest  to  it  is  2  Cor.  vi.  1 ;  the  true  text  of  1  Thess.  iii.  2 
is  probably  Sidnovov ,  not  cruvepyov.*  It  is  not  quite  clear  what 
it  means.  Either,  ‘fellow-workers  with  one  another  in  God’s 
service’;  or,  *  fellow-  workers  with  God.’  Evans  decides  for  the 
former,  because  “  the  logic  of  the  sentence  loudly  demands  it.” 
So  also  Ellicott  and  others.  But  although  God  does  all,  yet 
human  instrumentality  in  a  sense  co-operates  (ocra  iTrofyarev  6  ©cos 
p,€T  clvtwv,  Acts  xiv.  27),  and  St  Paul  admits  this  aspect  of  the 
matter  in  f)  x<£pis  T0^  ®eou  crvv  ipoi,  xv.  10,  and  in  crvvepyovvres, 
2  Cor.  vi.  1.  This  seems  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  more 
simple  and  natural  translation,  ‘fellow-workers  with  God.’ f 
Compare  rov s  o-vvepyovs  pov  &  Xpiora>  'Irjcrov  (Rom.  xvi.  3),  which 

*  In  LXX  <rwepy6s  is  very  rare ;  2  Mac.  viii.  7,  xiv.  5,  of  favourable 
opportunities. 

f  Dei  enim  sumus  adjutores  (Vulg  );  Etenim  Dei sumus  administri (Beza); 
Denn  wir  sznd  Gottes  Mztarbeiter  (Luth.).  In  such  constructions,  awavxr 
fidXtarbs  povy  <rt>v$ov\oi  aurov,  awiKSrj/xos  tj/aQv,  the  <ruv-  commonly  refers  to  the 
person  in  the  genitive  :  but  see  ix.  23. 
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appears  to  show  how  St  Paul  would  have  expressed  the  former 
meaning,  had  he  meant  it 

©eoG  yt&pyiov,  ©eou  oIkoBo/ai].  The  one  metaphor  has  been 
employed  in  vv.  6-8,  the  other  is  to  be  developed  in  z%\  10  f. 
St  Paul  uses  three  metaphors  to  express  the  respective  relations 
of  himself  and  of  other  teachers  to  the  Corinthian  Church.  He 
is  planter  (6),  founder  (10),  and  father  (iv.  15).  Apollos  and  the 
rest  are  waterers,  after-builders,  and  tutors.  The  metaphor  of 
building  is  a  favounte  one  with  the  Apostle.  On  the  different 
meanings  of  oIkoSo/jlij ,  which  correspond  fairly  closely  to  the 
different  meanings  of  4  building/  see  J.  A.  Robinson,  Ephesians , 
pp.  70,  164 :  it  occurs  often  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  especially  in 
the  sense  of  4  edification/  a  sense  which  Lightfoot  traces  to  the 
Apostle’s  metaphor  of  the  building  of  the  Church.  Here  it  is 
fairly  certain  that  ycwpytov  does  not  mean  the  ‘tilled  land’  (RV. 
marg.),  but  the  4  husbandry  ’  (AV  ,  RV.)  or  ‘  tillage  *  (AV.  marg.) 
that  results  in  tilled  land,  and  that  therefore  oIkoSo p.tj  does  not 
mean  the  edifice,  but  the  building-process  which  results  in  an 
edifice.  The  word  yz&pyiov  is  rather  frequent  in  Proverbs; 
elsewhere  in  LXX  it  is  rare,  and  it  is  found  nowhere  else  in  N.T. 
In  the  Greek  addition  to  what  is  said  about  the  ant  (Prov.  vi.  7) 
we  are  told  that  it  is  without  its  knowing  anything  of  tillage 
(c/ceiVti)  ytmpyiov  p.r)  virdpxovTos)  that  it  provides  its  food  in 
summer.  Again,  in  the  Greek  addition  to  the  aphorisms  on  a 
foolish  man  (Prov.  ix.  12),  we  are  told  that  he  wanders  from  the 
tracks  of  his  own  husbandry  (roils  a£ovas  rov  i$(ov  ycwpyiov  Trc.7r\d - 
vTp-cu).  In  Ecclus.  xxvii.  6  it  is  said  that  the  4  cultivation  of  a 
tree  ’  (yeupyiov  £v\ov)  is  shown  by  its  fruit.  The  meaning  here, 
therefore,  is  that  the  Corinthians  exhibit  God’s  operations  in 
spiritual  husbandry  and  spiritual  architecture;  Dei  agricultura 
estis,  Dei  aedificatio  estis  (Vulg.).*  It  is  chiefly  in  1  and  2  Cor., 
Rom.,  and  Eph.  that  the  metaphor  of  building  is  found.  See 
also  Acts  ix.  31,  xx.  32  ;  Jude  20 ,  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  with  Hort’s  note 
on  the  last  passage.  In  jer.  xviii.  9,  xxiv.  6,  and  Ezek.  xxxvi.  9, 
10  we  have  the  metaphors  of  building  and  planting  combined. 


m.  10-15.  The  Builders. 

I  have  laid  the  only  possible  foundation .  Let  those  who 
build  on  it  remember  that  their  work  will  be  severely  tested 
at  the  Last  Day . 

10  As  to  the  grace  which  God  gave  me  to  found  Churches,  I 
have,  with  the  aims  of  an  expert  master-builder,  laid  a  foundation 
*  Augustine  (De  cat*  rud.  21)  rightly  omits  the  first  estis. 
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for  the  edifice ;  it  is  for  some  one  else  to  build  upon  it.  But, 
whoever  he  may  be,  let  him  be  careful  as  to  the  materials  with 
which  he  builds  thereon.  11  For,  as  regards  the  foundation,  there 
is  no  room  for  question  :  no  one  can  lay  any  other  beside  the 
one  which  is  already  laid,  which  of  course  is  Jesus  Christ. 
12  But  those  who  build  upon  this  foundation  may  use  either 
good  or  bad  material ;  they  may  use  gold,  silver,  and  sumptuous 
stones,  or  they  may  use  wood,  hay,  and  straw.  But  each 
builder’s  good  or  bad  work  is  certain  to  be  made  manifest  in  the 
end.  For  the  Day  of  Judgment  will  disclose  it,  because  that 
Day  is  revealed  in  fire;  and  the  fire  is  the  thing  that  will  as¬ 
suredly  test  each  builder’s  work  and  will  show  of  what  character 
it  is.  14  If  any  man’s  work — the  superstructure  which  he  has 
erected — shall  stand  the  ordeal,  he  will  receive  a  reward.  15  If 
any  man’s  work  shall  be  burnt  to  the  ground,  he  will  lose  it, 
though  he  himself  shall  be  saved  from  destruction,  but  like  one 
who  has  passed  through  fire. 

St  Paul  follows  up  the  building-metaphor,  first  (v.  io)  dis¬ 
tinguishing  his  part  from  that  of  others,  and  then  (11-15)  dwell¬ 
ing  on  the  responsibility  of  those  who  build  after  him. 

10.  Kara  jr\v  k.t.X.  The  necessary  prelude  to  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  own  distinctive  work  (cf.  vii.  25).  The  ‘grace’ is 
not  that  of  Apostleship  in  general,  but  that  specially  granted  to 
St  Paul,  which  led  him  to  the  particular  work  of  founding  new 
Churches,  and  not  building  on  another  man’s  foundation  (Rom. 
xv.  19,  20). 

ws  crowds  &pxit€ictw.  The  same  expression  is  found  in  LXX 
of  Isa.  iii.  3,  and  cro<f>o$  is  frequent  of  the  skilled  workmen  who 
erected  and  adorned  the  Tabernacle  (Exod.  xxxv.  10,  25,  xxxvi. 
1,  4,  8).  It  means  peritus .  Aristotle  (Eth.  Nic ;  vi,  vii.  1)  says 
that  the  first  notion  of  cro<f>C a  is,  that,  when  applied  to  each 
particular  art,  it  is  skill;  Phidias  is  a  skilled  sculptor.*  See 
Lightfoot  ad  loc .  *ApxtTeK7w  occurs  nowhere  else  in  N.T. 

Oefiikiov  edrjKa.  The  aorist,  like  ccj)VT€v<ra  (v.  6),  refers  to  the 
time  of  his  visit  ( fj\Sovi  ii.  1) :  is  an  adjective  (sc.  XtOov), 

but  becomes  a  neuter  substantive  in  late  Greek.  In  the  plural 

*  This  use  of  <ro<p6$  is  more  common  in  poets  than  in  prose  writers. 
When  (ro(p6$  became  usual  of  philosophical  wisdom,  8eiv6s  took  its  place  in 
the  sense  of  skilful.  Herodotus  (v.  xxui.  3)  uses  both  words  of  the  clever 
and  shrewd  Histiaeus.  Plato  {Politicus  259)  defines  the  apx^KT(avi  as 
distinct  from  an  ipyacrriKds,  as  one  who  contnbutes  knowledge,  but  not 
manual  labour.  Tertullian  [A civ.  Marc .  v.  6)  interprets  it  here  as  depalator 
disciphnae  divinae ,  one  who  stakes  out  the  boundaries. 
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we  may  have  either  gender ;  o l  Oep.iX.toi  (Heb.  xi.  io,  Rev.  xxi. 
14,  19),  or  tol  Qefxikia  (Acts  xvi.  26  and  often  in  LXX).  No 
architect  can  build  without  some  foundation,  and  no  expert  will 
build  without  a  sure  foundation.  Cf.  Eph.  ii.  20. 

aXXos  Se.  The  reference  is  not  specially  to  Apollos :  6  The 
superstructure  I  leave  to  others.’  But  they  all  must  build, 
according  to  the  rule  that  follows,  thoughtfully ,  not  according  to 
individual  caprice. 

ttw$  cTroutoSofjKi.  Refers  specially,  although  not  exclusively, 
to  the  choice  of  materials  (vv.  12,  13).  The  edifice,  throughout, 
is  the  Church,  not  the  fabric  of  doctrine ;  but  eTrotKoSofielv  refers 
to  the  teaching — both  form  and  substance — which  forms  the 
Church,  or  rather  forms  the  character  of  its  members  (Gal.  iv.  19). 

idt]K(L  (K*ABC*  17)  is  to  be  preferred  to  rtOeiica  (^C3DE)  or 
redrjKa  (L  P).  D  omits  the  second  SI.  There  is  no  need  to  conjecture 
iiroLKodd/Ay  for  the  second  iiroiKoSofiei  (all  MSS).  In  vii.  32  the  balance 
of  evidence  is  strongly  in  favour  of  7 rws  apicry. 

11.  Bepikiov  ydp.  A  cautionary  premiss  to  v .  1 2,  which  con¬ 
tinues  the  thought  of  the  previous  clause :  4  Let  each  man  look 
to  it  how  he  builds  upon  this  foundation,  because,  although  (I 
grant,  nay,  I  insist)  none  can  lay  any  foundation  7rapa  rov  Ketficvov, 
yet  the  superstructure  is  a  matter  of  separate  and  grave  responsi¬ 
bility.’  ©e/xcXiov  stands  first  for  emphasis.  There  can  be  but 
one  fundamental  Gospel  (Gal.  i.  6,  7),  the  foundation  lies  there, 
and  the  site  is  already  occupied.  By  whom  is  the  foundation 
laid?  Obviously  ( v .  10),  by  St  Paul,  when  he  preached  Christ 
at  Corinth  (ii.  2).  This  is  the  historical  reference  of  the  words ; 
but  behind  the  laying  of  the  stone  at  Connth,  or  wherever  else 
the  Church  may  be  founded,  there  is  the  eternal  laying  of  the 
foundation-stone  by  God,  the  ‘  only  wise 9  architect  of  the  Church. 
See  Evans. 

Compare  the  use  of  Kapevy  of  the  city  that  is  already  there,  and  n$la trtv 
of  the  lamp  which  has  to  be  placed  (Matt.  v.  14,  15). 

os  slt]o-oGs  XpurnSs*  Both'  name  and  title  are  in  place, 
and  neither  of  them  alone  would  have  seemed  quite  satisfying : 
see  on  ii.  2.  He  is  the  foundation  of  all  Christian  life,  faith, 
and  hope.*  In  Eph.  ii.  20  He  is  the  chief  corner-stone, 
aKpoywvtatos,  the  basis  of  unity:  cf.  Acts  iv.  11.  It  is  only  by 
admitting  some  inconsistency  of  language  that  the  truth  can  be 
at  all  adequately  expressed.  There  is  inconsistency  even  if  we 
leave  Eph.  ii.  20  out  of  account.  He  has  just  said  that  he  laid 
the  foundation  in  a  skilful  way.  Now  he  says  that  it  was  lying 
there  ready  for  him,  and  that  no  other  foundation  is  possible. 
Each  statement,  in  its  own  proper  sense,  is  true ;  and  we  need 
*  See  Lock,  St  Paul ,  the  Master-Builder ,  pp.  69  f. 
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both  in  order  to  get  near  to  the  truth.  As  in  Gal.  i.  8,  napd 
means  *  besides/  not ‘  contrary  to/  ‘  at  variance  with.’ 

Tt7<to9s  XpiffrS  s  (KABLP  Sah.  Copt.  Arm.  Aeth.)  rather  than  Xpurros 
T Tfffovs  (C3  D  E,  Vulg.).  Several  cursives  have  T 6  Xp. 

12.  el  Si  tis  k.t.X.  The  various  kinds  of  superstructure 
represent  various  degrees  of  inferiority  in  the  ministry  of  the 
‘after-builders/  i.e.  according  as  they  make,  or  fail  to  make,  a 
lasting  contribution  to  the  structure.  With  regard  to  the  whole 
passage,  three  things  are  to  be  noted  : 

(1)  The  metaphor  is  not  to  be  pressed  too  rigidly  by  seeking 
to  identify  each  term  with  some  detail  in  the  building.  This 
Grotius  does  m  the  following  way :  proponit  ergo  nobis  domum 
cujus  parietes  sunt  ex  marmore ,  columnae  partim  ex  auro  partim 
ex  argento ,  trades  ex  ligno,  fastigium  vero  ex  stramine  et  culmo ; 
all  which  is  very  frigid.*  The  materials  are  enumerated  with 
a  rapid  and  vivid  asyndeton ,  which  drives  each  point  sharply 
and  firmly  home. 

(2)  The  ‘wood,  hay,  stubble’  do  not  represent  teaching  that 
is  intentionally  disloyal  or  false  (auros  8e  crw^crcrat),  but  such 
as  is  merely  inferior. 

(3)  The  imagery  alternates  between  the  suggestion  of  teaching 
as  moulding  persons,  and  the  suggestion  of  persons  as  moulded 
by  teaching  (Evans),  so  that  it  is  irrelevant  to  ask  whether  the 
materials  enumerated  are  to  be  understood  of  the  fruits  of 
doctnne,  such  as  different  moral  qualities  (Theodoret),  or  of 
worthy  and  unworthy  Christians.  The  two  meanings  run  into 
one  another,  for  the  qualities  must  be  exhibited  in  the  lives  of 
persons.  We  have  a  similar  combination  of  two  lines  of  thought 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  parable  of  the  Sower.  There  the 
seed  is  said  to  be  sown,  and  the  soil  is  said  to  be  sown,  and  in 
the  interpretation  these  two  meanings  are  mingled.  Yet  the 
interpretation  is  clear  enough. 

XpucrtoK,  apyuptov.  As  distinct  from  xP^os  and  apyupos, 
which  indicate  the  metals  in  any  condition,  these  diminutives 
are  commonly  used  of  gold  and  silver  made  into  something,  such 
as  money  or  utensils;  as  when  by  ‘gold’  we  mean  gold  coins, 
or  by  ‘silver’  mean  silver  coins  or  plate  (Acts  iii.  6,  xx.  33). 
But  this  is  not  a  fixed  rule.  See  Matt,  xxiii.  16  and  Gen.  ii.  n. 

Xi6ous  Tiplous.  Either  ‘costly  stones/  such  as  marble  or 
granite,  suitable  for  building,  or  ‘precious  stones/  suitable  for 
ornamentation.  Isa.  liv.  11,  12  and  Rev.  xxi.  18,  19,  combined 

*  It  is  perhaps  worse  than  fngid.  Obviously,  it  would  be  unskilful  to 
use  both  sets  of  material  in  the  same  building ;  Origen  regards  £i$Xa  as  worse 
than  xdpros,  and  %<5pros  than  /caXd/477,  which  can  hardly  be  right.  See  Chase, 
Chrysostom, ,  pp.  186,  187. 
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with  the  immediate  context  (‘gold  and  silver ’),  point  to  the 
latter  meaning.  It  is  internal  decoration  that  is  indicated. 

XopToy,  KaXdp]v.  Either  of  these  might  mean  straw  or  dried 
grass  for  mixing  with  clay,  as  in  Exod.  v.  12,  Kakap^v  dgupa, 

‘  stubble  instead  of  straw ’ ;  and  either  might  mean  material  for 
thatching.  Romuleoque  rece?is  horrebat  regia  culmo  (Virg.  Aen. 
viii.  654).  Luther’s  contemptuous  expression  respecting  the 
Epistle  of  St  James  as  a  ‘right  strawy  epistle*  was  made  in 
allusion  to  this  passage.  Nowhere  else  in  N.T.  does  Kakdp.7] 
occur. 

After  iirl  r.  dejxikLov,  Ks  C3  D  E  L  P,  Vulg  AV.  add  toutuv.  A  B  C*, 
Sah.  Aeth.  RV.  omit.  We  ought  probably  to  read  (&  B)  and 

apytiptov  (kt  B  C)  rather  than  xi pvtrov  and  dpyvpov  (ADEL  P).  B,  Aeth. 
insert  Aral  after  xpfoiov. 

13.  licaoToo  to  epyoi'.  These  words  sum  up  the  alternatives, 
standing  in  apposition  to  the  substantival  clause,  €l  Si  tls  .  .  . 
KokdpiTjv.  Individual  responsibility  is  again  insisted  upon:  we 
have  e/cac ttos  four  times  in  w.  8-13. 

■fj  %*'pa  STjXcjo-ct.  ‘The  Day*  (as  in  1  Thess.  v.  4; 
Rom.  xiii.  ,12;  Heb.  x.  25),  without  the  addition  of  K vptov 
(r  Thess.  v.  2)  or  of  Kpcarews  (Matt.  xii.  36)  or  of  iKelnq  ( 2  Thess. 
i.  10;  2  Tim.  i.  12,  18,  iv.  8),  means  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
This  is  clear  from  iv.  3,  5,  ubi  ex  hitervallo ,  ut  solet,  clarius 
loquitur  (Beng.).  The  expression  ‘  Day  of  the  Lord  ’  comes  from 
the  O.T.  (Isa.  li.  12  \  Jer.  xlvi.  jo  ;  Ezek.  vii.  io,  etc.),  and  perhaps 
its  original  meaning  was  simply  a  definite  period  of  time.  But 
with  this  was  often  associated  the  idea  of  day  as  opposed  to 
night:  ‘the  Day’  would  be  a  time  of  light,  when  what  had 
hitherto  been  hidden  or  unknown  would  be  revealed.  So  here. 
And  here  the  fire  which  illuminates  is  also  a  fire  which  burns , 
and  thus  tests  the  solidity  of  that  which  it  touches.  What  is 
sound  survives,  what  is  worthless  is  consumed. 

iv  Trupl  &TroKaXuTrT€Tai.  The  nominative  is  neither  to  Zpyov 
nor  6  Kvpios,  but  ^  rjfiipa.  ‘The  Day’  is  (to  be)  revealed  m 
fire  (2  Thess.  i.  7,  8,  ii.  8;  Dan.  vii.  9ft  ;  Mai.  iv.  1).  This  is 
a  common  use  of  the  present  tense,  to  indicate  that  a  coming 
event  is  so  certain  that  it  may  be  spoken  of  as  already  here. 
The  predicted  revelation  is  sure  to  take  place.  See  on  cbro/ca- 
Xv7tt€t<h  in  Luke  xvii.  30,  Lightfoot  on  1  Thess.  v.  2,  and  Hort 
on  1  Pet  i.  7,  13. 

St  Paul  is  not  intending  to  describe  the  details  of  Christ’s 
Second  Coming,  but  is  figuratively  stating,  what  he  states  without 
figure  in  iv.  5,  that  at  that  crisis  the  real  worth  of  each  man’s 
work  will  be  searchingly  tested.  This  test  he  figures  as  the 
fire  of  the  Second  Advent,  wrapping  the  whole  building  round, 
and  reducing  all  its  worthless  material  to  ashes.  The  fire, 
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therefore,  is  regarded  more  as  a  testing  than  as  an  illuminating 
agent,  as  tentatio  tribulationis  (August.  Enchir .  68),  which  by  its 
destructive  power  makes  manifest  the  enduring  power  of  all 
that  it  touches.  There  is  no  thought  in  the  passage  of  a  penal, 
or  disciplinary,  or  purgative  purpose;  nor  again  is  there  the 
remotest  reference  to  the  state  of  the  soul  between  death  and 
judgment.  Hie  locus  ignem  purgatorium  non  ?nodo  non  fovet 
sed  plane  extmguit ,  nam  in  novissbno  demum  die  ignis  probabit. 
.  .  .  Ergo  ignis purgatorius  non  praecedit  (Beng.).  The  Iv  sug¬ 
gests  that  fire  is  the  element  in  which  the  revelation  takes  place. 
At  the  Parousia  Christ  is  to  appear  iv  wupl  <f>koyos  (2  Thess.  i.  8) 
or  iv  cf>\oyl  7 rupos  (Is.  lxvi.  15).  In  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch 
(xlviii.  39)  we  have,  “A  fire  will  consume  their  thoughts,  and 
in  flame  will  the  meditations  of  their  reins  be  tried ;  for  the 
Judge  will  come  and  will  not  tarry.”  But  elsewhere  in  that 
book  (xliv.  1 5,  lix.  2,  etc.)  the  fire  is  to  consume  the  wicked, 
a  thought  of  which  there  is  no  trace  here.  There  are  no  wicked, 
but  only  unskilful  builders;  all  build,  although  some  build 
unwisely,  upon  Christ. 

Kttl  litaoroo.  Still  under  the  otu  It  is  better  to  regard  to 
epyov  as  the  acc.  governed  by  Scm/xdcrei,  with  a vto  as  pleonastic, 
than  as  the  nom.  to  icrnv.  A  pleonastic  pronoun  is  found  with 
good  authority  in  Matt.  ix.  27;  Luke  xvii.  7;  and  elsewhere: 
but  the  readings  are  sometimes  uncertain.  To  take  auro  with 
7rvp,  ‘the  fire  itself,’  has  not  much  point.  In  all  three  verses 
(13,  14,  15),  to  epyov  refers,  not  to  a  man’s  personal  chaiacter, 
good  or  bad,  but  simply  to  his  work  as  a  builder  (12). 

KDEL,  Vulg.  Sah.  Copt.  Aim.  Aeth.  omit  aM,  but  we  ought 
probably  to  read  it  with  A  B  C  P  17  and  other  cursives. 

14.  jlcpcu  It  is  doubtful,  and  not  very  important,  whether 
we  should  accent  this  word  as  a  future,  to  agree  with  KdTaKarjcreTcu 
and  other  verbs  which  are  future,  or  yievei,  as  a  present,  which 
harmonizes  better  with  the  idea  of  permanence:  cf.  /xem  in 
xiii.  13. 

jULurdoy.  Compare  v.  8  and  Matt.  xx.  8:  in  ix.  17,  18  the 
reference  is  quite  different.  The  nature  of  the  reward  is  not 
stated,  but  it  is  certainly  not  eternal  salvation,  which  may  be 
won  by  those  whose  work  perishes  (v.  15).  Something  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  ‘ten  cities’  and  ‘five  cities’  in  the  parable  may 
be  meant ;  opportunities  of  higher  service. 

15.  KaTaKa^trcrau  This  later  form  is  found  as  a  v.l  (AL)  in 
2  Pet.  iii.  10,  where  it  is  probably  a  correction  of  the  puzzling 
cbpeOrjo-er at  (kB  K  P).  In  Rev.  xviii.  8  the  more  classical  /cara- 
KavtitfcreTaL  is  found.  The  burning  of  Corinth  by  Mummius  may 
have  suggested  this  metaphor. 
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Jir]|xiw0^(reTai.  It  does  not  much  matter  whether  we  regard 
this  as  indefinite,  ‘  He  shall  suffer  loss  *  (AV.,  RV.),  detrimentum 
patietur  (Vulg.),  damnum  faciet  (Beza),  or  understand  rov  puo-Oov 
from  v.  14 ,  ‘  He  shall  be  mulcted  of  the  expected  reward.’  In 
Exod.  xxi.  22  we  have  hntjjfxiov  tyfiioiOrjcrercu.  The  avros  is  in 
favour  of  the  latter. 

a&To$  8c  ao)0i7<r€Tat.  The  avros  is  in  contrast  to  the  piurOos  : 
the  reward  will  be  lost,  but  the  worker  himself  will  be  saved. 
If  £r}fu<i>6y<reTaL  is  regarded  as  indefinite,  then  avros  may  be  in 
contrast  to  the  Ipyov :  the  man’s  bad  work  will  perish,  but  that 
does  not  involve  his  perdition.  The  cru^o-erai  can  hardly  refer 
to  anything  else  than  eternal  salvation,  which  he  has  not  for¬ 
feited  by  his  bad  workmanship :  he  has  built  on  the  true 
foundation.  Salvation  is  not  the  pxcr0o$,  and  so  it  may  be 
gained  when  all  pao-dos  is  lost.  But  it  may  also  be  lost  as 
well  as  the  /uo-0ds.  The  Apostle  does  not  mean  that  every 
teacher  who  takes  Christ  as  the  basis  of  his  teaching  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  saved :  his  meaning  is  that  a  very  faulty  teacher  may 
be  saved,  and  ‘  will  be  saved,  if  at  all,  so  as  through  fire.’  See 
Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei ,  xxi.  21,  26. 

ootcjs  Se  ws  Sici  irupos.  *  But  only  as  one  passing  through  fire 
is  saved  ’ :  a  quasi-proverbial  expression,  indicative  of  a  narrow 
escape  from  a  great  peril,  as  ‘  a  firebrand  pluckt  out  of  the  fire  ’ 
(Amos  iv.  1 1 ;  Zech.  iii.  2).  It  is  used  here  with  special  reference 
to  the  fire  which  tests  the  whole  work  (v.  1 3).  The  Sid  is  local 
rather  than  instrumental.  The  fire  is  so  rapid  in  its  effects 
that  the  workman  has  to  rush  through  it  to  reach  safety :  cf.  Si 
vSaros  (i  Pet.  ili.  20),  and  SirjXOopLev  Sia.  irupos  Kal  vSaros  (Ps. 
lxvi.  12).  To  explain  c-w^o-crai  8*a  7rupos  as  meaning  ‘  shall  be 
kept  alive  in  the  midst  of  hell-fire 9  is  untenable  translation  and 
monstrous  exegesis.  Such  a  sense  is  quite  inadmissible  for 
crwOricrerai  and  incompatible  with  ovtcjs  ws.  Moreover,  the  fire 
in  v.  13  is  the  fire  alluded  to,  and  that  fire  cannot  be  Gehenna. 
Atto  of  Vercelli  thinks  that  this  passage  is  one  of  the  c  things 
hard  to  be  understood'  alluded  to  in  2  Pet.  iii.  16.  Augustine 
(Enchir.  68)  says  that  the  Christian  who  ‘  cares  for  the  things  of 
the  Lord’  (vii.  32)  is  the  man  who  builds  with  ‘gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,’  while  he  who  4  cares  for  the  things  of  the  world, 
how  he  may  please  his  wife’  (vii.  33),  builds  with  ‘wood,  hay, 
stubble.’ 


HI.  10-17.  The  Temple. 

St  Paul  now  passes  away  from  the  builders  to  the  Temple. 
The  section  is  linked  with  vv .  10-15  both  by  the  opening  words, 
which  imply  some  connexion,  and  by  the  word  vaos,  which  is 
5 
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doubtless  suggested  by  the  4  building  ’  of  vv.  9  f.  (cf.  Eph. 
11.  20-22).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  is 
a  change  of  subject :  avros  croj^crcrat  ( v .  15)  and  <f>0ep€L  tovtov  6 
©cos  are  contradictory  propositions,  and  they  cannot  be  made 
to  apply  to  the  same  person,  for  <f>6etp€Lv  cannot  be  attenuated 
to  an  equivalent  for  fq/uoOv  (1 v .  15). 

The  subject  of  the  07^ oyxara  still  occupies  the  Apostle’s  mind, 
and  he  seems  to  be  thinking  of  their  ultimate  tendency.  By 
giving  rein  to  the  flesh  (v.  3)  they  tend  to  banish  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  so  to  destroy  the  Temple  constituted  by  His  presence. 

18.  Ouk  oiSarc ;  Frequent  in  this  Epistle,  and  twice  in 
Romans;  also  Jas.  iv.  4.  As  in  v.  6,  vi.  16,  19,  the  question 
implies  a  rebuke.  The  Corinthians  are  so  carnal  that  they 
have  never  grasped,  or  have  failed  to  retain,  so  fundamental  a 
doctrine  as  that  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit.* 

vaos  0€ou  ecrre.  Not  4  a  temple  of  God,’  but  ‘God’s  Temple.’ 
There  is  but  one  Temple,  embodied  equally  truly  in  the  whole 
Church,  in  the  local  Church,  and  in  the  individual  Christian; 
the  local  Church  is  meant  here.  As  a  metaphor  for  the  Divine 
indwelling,  the  vaos,  which  contained  the  Holy  of  Holies,  is  more 
suitable  than  Upov,  which  included  the  whole  of  the  sacred  en¬ 
closure  (vi.  19;  2  Cor.  vi.  16;  Eph.  li.  21).  To  converts  from 
heathenism  the  vaos  might  suggest  the  cella  in  which  the  image 
of  the  god  was  placed.  It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  Christian 
Church  that  there  is  only  one  vaos  ©eon  and  yet  each  Christian 
is  a  vaos :  simul  omnes  unum  templum  et  singula  templa  sumus , 
quia  non  est  Deus  in  omnibus  quam  in  singulis  major  (Herv.). 
Naos  is  from  vaiW,  4  to  dwell’ 

Kal  t b  ir^ujxa.  The  /cat  is  epexegetic.  Both  Gentile  and  Jew 
might  speak  of  their  vaos  ©eoi),  but,  while  the  pagan  temple  was 
inhabited  by  an  image  of  a  god,  and  the  Jewish  by  a  symbol  of 
the  Divine  Presence  (Shekinah),  the  Christian  temple  is  inhabited 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  Himself. 

iv  ujwv  oiK€t.  ‘In  you  hath  His  dwelling-place.’  In  Luke 
xi.  51  we  have  ot/cos,  where,  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Matt, 
xxiil.  35,  we  have  vaos.  Tore  ovv  paXurra  itjopeOa  vaos  ©cov,  iav 
Xu>py?nKovs  iavrov s  /carao'/ccvacrcu/Aev  tou  IIveTj/iaros  to v  ©cov  (Orig.). 

*  On  the  very  insufficient  ground  that  Kephas  is  not  mentioned  in  w.  5 
and  6,  but  is  mentioned  in  v .  22,  Zahn  regards  w,  16-20  as  directed  against 
the  Kephas  party.  He  says  that  St  Paul  knows  more  than  he  writes  about 
this  faction,  and  fears  more  than  he  knows  {Introd,  to  N.  T.  i.  pp.  288  f.). 

See  on  v .  1  for  the  resemblance  to  Ep.  of  Bam.  iv.  11.  Ignatius  {Epht 
15)  has  ttclvtcl  odv  woLQpeVy  (bs  aisrov  iv  ijfuv  kcltoucovvtos,  tva  aurov,  vaoi 
teal  airrbs  iv  imlv  0e6s. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  decide  between  iv  vjiuv  oikel  (BP  17)  and  otVet  iv  tyiv 
(XACDEFGL,  Vulg.).  The  foimer  is  more  forcible,  placing  the 
‘permanent  dwelling*  last,  with  emphasis. 

17.  ei  tis  .  .  .  <j>0€Lp€i .  .  .  4»0ep€i.  The  AV.  greatly  mars  the 
effect  by  translating  the  verb  first  ‘defile’  and  then  ‘destroy.* 
The  same  verb  is  purposely  used  to  show  the  just  working  of  the 
lex  talionis  in  this  case  :  one  destruction  is  requited  by  another 
destruction.  The  destroyers  of  the  Temple  are  those  who  banish 
the  Spirit,  an  issue  to  which  the  dissensions  were  at  least  tending. 
Here  the  reference  is  to  unchristian  faction,  which  destroyed,  by 
dividing,  the  unity  of  the  Church :  a  building  shattered  into 
separate  parts  is  a  ruin.  In  vi.  19  the  thought  is  of  uncleanness 
in  the  strict  sense.  But  all  sin  is  a  defiling  of  the  Temple  and  is 
destructive  of  its  consecrated  state.*  We  have  a  similar  play  on 
words  to  express  a  similar  resemblance  between  sin  and  its 
punishment  in  Rom  i.  28 ;  nadus  ovk  lBoKLfxa(rav  rbv  ©eor 
ev  «rtyj'w<r«,  xapeSawcev  avrovs  6  ©eos  els  aSoxi/u-ov  vovv.  And  there 
is  a  still  closer  parallel  in  Rev.  xi.  1 8 ;  Sta^ctpai  tov?  Sca<£0eipov- 
ras  ttjv  yrjv.  Neither  (frOetpew  nor  Sia $6e[peiv  are  commonly  used 
of  God’s  judgments,  for  which  the  more  usual  verb  is  faroXkveiv 
or  cwroAAwcu :  but  both  here  and  in  Rev.  xi.  18  <j>6apeiv  or  Sta- 
< fiOcLpeiv  is  preferred,  because  of  its  double  meaning,  ‘corrupt’ 
and  ‘  destroy.’  The  sinner  destroys  by  corrupting  what  is  holy 
and  good,  and  for  this  God  destroys  him.  We  have  QOupeiv  in 
the  sense  of  corrupt,  xv.  33  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  3  ;  Rev.  xix.  2. 

4>0epeL  toutok  6  0eo$.  The  Vulgate,  like  the  AV.,  ignores  the 
telling  repetition  of  the  same  verb :  si  quis  autem  templum  Dei 
violaverit,  disperdet  ilium  Deus .  Tertullian  (Adv.  Marc .  v.  6) 
preserves  it :  si  templum  Dei  quis  vitiaverit ,  vitiabitur ,  utique  a 
Deo  templi ;  and  more  literally  (De  Pudic .  16,  18)  vitiabit  ilium 
Deus .  But  neither  <f>6epe  1  here,  nor  0 XeOpos  in  1  Thess.  v.  3,  nor 
oXeOpov  aluviov  in  2  Thess.  i.  9,  must  be  pressed  to  mean  anni¬ 
hilation  (see  on  v.  5).  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  must  it  be 
watered  down  to  mean  mere  physical  punishment  (cf.  xi.  30). 
The  exact  meaning  is  nowhere  revealed  in  Scripture ;  but  terrible 
ruin  and  eternal  loss  of  some  kind  seems  to  be  meant.  See 
Beet’s  careful  examination  of  these  and  kindred  words,  The  Last 
Things ,  pp.  122  f. 

ayios  €oth\  It  is  ‘  holy,’  and  therefore  not  to  be  tampered 
with  without  grave  danger.  Both  the  Tabernacle  and  the 
Temple  are  frequently  called  aytos,  and  in  the  instinct  of  archaic 
religion  in  the  O.T.  the  idea  of  danger  was  included  in  that  of 

*  This  is  a  third  case,  quite  different  from  the  two  cases  m  w  14,  1 5. 
A  good  superstructure  wins  a  reward  for  the  builder.  A  bad  superstructure 
perishes  but  the  builder  is  rescued.  But  he  who,  instead  of  adding  to  the 
edifice,  ruins  what  has  been  built,  will  himself  meet  with  ruin. 
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‘holiness.’  See  Gray  on  Num.  iv.  5,  15,  19,  20,  and  Kirk¬ 
patrick  on  1  Sam.  vi.  20  and  2  Sam.  vi.  7 ;  and  cf.  Lev.  x.  6, 
xvi.  2,  13. 

oitu^s  core  u|j.€is.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  vao$  or  ayios 
is  the  antecedent  of  omvcs,  but  the  former  is  probably  right : 
‘which  temple  ye  are’  (AV.,  RV.).*  The  relative  is  attracted 
into  the  plural  of  vpitis.  Edwards  quotes,  tov  oupavov,  ovs  Srj 
-ttoAovs  koXovctlv  (Plato,  Crat .  405).  The  meaning  seems  to  be, 
‘  The  temple  of  God  is  holy ;  ye  are  the  temple  of  God  ;  therefore 
ye  must  guard  against  what  violates  your  consecration.’  As 
distinct  from  the  simple  relative,  omvcs  commonly  carries  with 
it  the  idea  of  category,  of  belonging  to  a  class ;  ‘  and  this  is  what 
ye  are,’  ‘and  such  are  ye’ :  cf.  Gal.  v.  19,  where  the  construction 
is  parallel. 

<b6epei  (tt  A  B  C,  d  e  f  g  Vulg.)  rather  than  (pdelpei  (D  E  F  G  L  P,  Am.) 
where  the  difference  between  Greek  and  Latin  m  bilingual  MSS.  is  remark¬ 
able  :  see  on  iv.  2.  tovtov  (tf  B  C  L  P)  rather  than  clut6v  (A  D  E  F  G). 


m.  18-1 V.  6.  Warning  against  a  mere  ‘  Human  9  Estimate 
of  the  Pastoral  Office. 

Let  no  one  profane  God's  Temple  by  taking  on  himself 
to  set  up  party  teachers  in  it.  Regai'd  us  teachers  as  simply 
Christ's  stewards. 

18 1  am  not  raising  baseless  alarms ;  the  danger  of  a  false 
estimate  of  oneself  is  grave.  It  may  easily  happen  that  a  man 
imagines  that  he  is  wise  in  his  intercourse  with  you,  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  non-Christian  world.  Let  him  become  simple 
enough  to  accept  Christ  crucified,  which  is  the  way  to  become 
really  wise.  19  For  this  world’s  wisdom  is  foolishness  in  God’s 
sight,  as  it  stands  written  in  Scripture,  Who  taketh  the  wise  in 
their  own  craftiness;  20 and  in  another  passage,  The  Lord 
knoweth  the  thoughts  of  the  wise  that  they  are  vain.  21  If  this 
is  so,  it  is  quite  wrong  for  any  one  to  plume  himself  on  the  men 
whom  he  sets  up  as  leaders.  For  yours  is  no  party-heritage; 
it  is  universal.  22  Paul,  Apollos,  Kephas,  the  world,  life,  death, 
whatever  is,  and  whatever  is  to  be,  all  of  it  belongs  to  you; 
23 but  you — you  belong  to  no  human  leader;  you  belong  to 
Christ,  and  Christ  to  God.  Between  you  and  God  there  is  no 
human  leader. 

*  We  find  the  same  thought,  on  a  lower  level,  even  in  such  a  writer  as 
Ovid  {Epp.  ex  Ponto ,  II.  i.  34) ;  quae  temphim  pectore  semper  habet. 
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IV.  1  The  right  way  of  regarding  A  polios,  myself,  and  other 
teachers,  is  that  we  are  officers  under  Christ,  commissioned  to 
dispense  the  truths  which  His  Father  has  revealed  to  us  in  Him, 
just  as  stewards  dispense  their  masters' goods.  2  Here,  further¬ 
more,  you  must  notice  that  all  stewards  are  required  to  prove 
their  fidelity.  3  But,  as  regards  myself,  it  is  a  matter  of  small 
moment  that  my  fidelity  should  be  scrutinized  and  judged  by  you 
or  by  any  human  court.  Yet  that  does  not  mean  that  I  constitute 
myself  as  my  own  judge.  4  My  judgments  on  myself  would  be 
inconclusive.  For  it  may  be  the  case  that  I  have  no  conscious¬ 
ness  of  wrong-doing,  and  yet  that  this  does  not  prove  that  I  am 
guiltless.  My  conscience  may  be  at  fault.  The  only  competent 
judge  of  my  fidelity  is  the  Lord  Christ.  5  That  being  so,  cease 
to  anticipate  His  decision  with  your  own  premature  judgments. 
Wait  for  the  Coming  of  the  Judge.  It  is  He  who  will  both 
illumine  the  facts  that  are  now  hidden  in  darkness,  and  also 
make  manifest  the  real  motives  of  human  conduct:  and  then 
whatever  praise  is  due  will  come  to  each  faithful  steward  direct 
from  God.  That  will  be  absolutely  final. 

The  Apostle  sums  up  his  ‘  case 9  against  the  o^itr/mra,  com¬ 
bining  the  results  of  his  exposure  of  the  false  £  wisdom,'  with  its 
correlative  conceit,  and  of  his  exposition  of  the  Pastoral  Office 
(18-23).  He  concludes  by  a  warning  against  their  readiness  to 
form  judgments,  from  a  mundane  standpoint,  upon  those  whose 
function  makes  them  amenable  only  to  the  judgment  of  the  Day 
of  the  Lord. 


18.  Mt]§€is  lauToy  i^airardTO),  A  solemn  rebuke,  similar  to 
that  of  pv)  TrXava crOe  in  vi.  9,  xv.  33,  and  Gal.  vi.  7,  and  even 
more  emphatic  than  that  which  is  implied  in  ovk  oTSarc  ( v .  16). 
He  intimates  that  the  danger  of  sacrilege  and  of  its  heavy  penalty 
(vv.  16,  17)  is  not  so  remote  as  some  of  the  Corinthians  may 
think.  Shallow  conceit  may  lead  to  disloyal  tampering  with  the 
people  of  Christ.  That  there  is  a  sacrilegious  tendency  in  faction 
is  illustrated  by  Gal.  v.  7-12,  vi.  12,  13 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  3,  4,  13-15, 
20 ;  and  the  situation  alluded  to  in  Galatians  may  have  been  in 
the  Apostle's  mind  when  he  wrote  the  words  that  are  before  us 
— words  which  have  a  double  connexion,  viz.  with  vv.  16,  17, 
and  with  the  following  section.  St  Paul  is  fond  of  compounds 
with  Ik:  v.  7,  13,  vi.  14,  xv.  34. 

cl  ti$  Sokci  cro<J>o§  elvai.  Not,  ‘seemeth  to  be  wise'  (AV.), 
videtur  sapiens  esse  (Vulg.) ;  but,  c  thinketh  that  he  is  wise'  (RV.), 
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sibi  videtur  esse  sapiens  (Beza).  He  considers  himself  an  acute 
man  of  the  world,  quite  able  to  decide  for  himself  whether  Paul, 
or  Apollos,  or  Kephas  is  the  right  person  to  follow  in  matters  of 
religion.  We  have  the  same  use  of  Sokci  in  vm.  2,  x.  12,  xiv.  37. 
Excepting  Jas.  i.  26,  c l  ns  honel  is  peculiar  to  Paul;  and  there 
the  AV.  makes  the  same  mistake  as  here,  in  translating  *  seem ’ 
instead  of  ‘think/  Here  6^a7rarar<o,  and  there  cnrartov,  may  be 
regarded  as  decisive.  It  is  the  man’s  self-deceit  that  is  criticized 
in  both  cases :  his  estimate  is  all  wrong.  See  J.  B.  Mayor  on 
Jas.  1.  26.  It  is  perhaps  not  accidental  that  the  Apostle  says  e* 
Tts  ...  €v  v{uvi  and  not  d  rts  vjJL&v.  The  warning  suggests  that 
the  self-styled  crowds  is  among  them,  but  not  that  he  is  one  of 
themselves  :  the  wrong-headed  teacher  has  come  from  elsewhere. 

iv  upy  iv  tw  altm  Twra>.  We  might  put  a  comma  after  iv 
vp.iv,  for  the  two  expressions  are  in  contrast;  ‘in  your  circle,’ 
which  has  the  heavenly  wisdom  and  ought  to  be  quite  different 
from  what  is  ‘in  this  world’  and  has  only  mundane  wisdom. 
The  latter  is  out  of  place  in  a  Christian  society  (i.  20,  22,  ii.  6,  8). 
Epictetus  ( Enchir .  18)  warns  us  against  thinking  ourselves  wise 
when  others  think  us  to  be  such ;  prjSev  fiovXov  8ok€lv  «n<rracr0tu* 
k<xv  8o£rj$  Ticnv  eTva[  t is,  airier  ret  crcairra). 

Cyprian  {Test.  in.  69,  De  bono  patient.  2)  takes  iv  rep  ai&vi  robrep  with 
fjiwpbs  7 iveaQco  :  inundo  hint  stu/tus  fiat  So  also  does  Ongen  ( Cels.  1.  13  ; 
Philoc.  18) ;  and  also  Luther  der  werde  eni  Narr  in  dieser  Welt.  This 
makes  good  sense ;  ‘  If  any  man  thinks  himself  wise  in  relation  to  you 
Christians,  let  him  become  a  fool  in  relation  to  this  woild’ :  but  it  is  not 
the  light  sense.  It  is  aexpos,  not  tuapds,  that  is  qualified  by  iv  rtp  al&vi  r.  : 

*  It  any  man  thinks  himself  wise  in  your  cncle — I  mean,  of  course,  with  this 
world’s  wisdom.’  From  iv  vpuv,  ‘  in  a  Christian  Church/  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  he  meant  the  true  wisdom,  and  he  adds  iv  r.  at.  r.  to 
avoid  misunderstanding. 

fji&ipds  yiveaQd).  ‘  Let  him  drop  his  false  wisdom,’  the  conceit 
that  he  has  about  himself:  i.  18-20,  23,  ii.  14. 

lm  ycVtjtcu  <ro<f>os.  So  as  to  be  brought  ‘  unto  all  riches  of 
the  full  assurance  of  understanding,  unto  full  knowledge  of  the 
mystery  of  God,  even  Christ’  (Col.  ii.  3).* 

19.  He  explains  the  paradox  of  the  last  verse  by  stating  the 
principle  already  established,  i.  2 1,  ii.  6. 

irapa  tw  Ocw.  ‘Before  God’  as  judge;  Rom  ii.  13,  xii.  16; 
Acts  xxvi.  8.  Although  /^uopo's  is  common  in  N.T.  and  LXX, 
Utopia  occurs,  in  N.T.,  only  in  these  three  chapters;  and,  in 
LXX,  only  in  Ecclus.  xx.  31,  xli.  15 

6  Spacrcrdjxei'os  k.t.X.  From  Job  v.  13 ;  a  quotation  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  LXX,  and  perhaps  somewhat  nearer  to  the 

*  Cf.  Oval  ol  (Tvverol  eavroLS  /cal  iv&mov  iairr&v  iTicrrfjpoves :  Barnabas 
(iv.  11)  quotes  these  words  as  ypaepi). 
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original  Hebrew.  Job  is  quoted  only  twice  in  N.T.,  both  times 
by  St  Paul;  and  both  here  and  in  Rom.  xi.  35,  and  in  no  other 
quotation,  he  varies  considerably  from  the  LXX.  Like  6  ttolw 
in  Heb.  i.  7,  6  Spao-cropevos  here  is  left  without  any  verb.  It 
expresses  the  strong  grasp  or  ‘grip’  which  God  has  upon  the 
slippery  cleverness  of  the  wicked :  cf.  Ecclus.  xxvi.  7,  where  it  is 
said  of  an  evil  wife,  6  Kpar&v  clvttjs  d>s  6  Spaacropevos  crKopTriovi 
and  Ecclus.  xxxiv.  (xxxi.)  2,  the  man  who  has  his  mind  upon 
dreams  is  o>s  Spaacropevos  or/aas.  The  words  in  Ps.  11.  12  which 
are  mistranslated  ‘Kiss  the  Son’  are  rendered  in  the  LXX, 
SpaiacrO*  naiMas,  ‘  Lay  hold  on  instruction.9  The  verb  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  N.T.,  and  in  the  LXX  of  Job  v.  13  we  have  6 

KaTa\ap,j3dva)v. 

iravovpyiq.  4  Versatile  cleverness,9  4  readiness  for  anything 9  in 
order  to  gain  one’s  own  ends.  4  Craftiness,9  like  astutia  (Vulg.), 
emphasizes  the  cunning  which  Travovpyia  often  implies.  The 
LXX  has  Iv  <f>povrjo-€i,  a  word  which  commonly  has  a  good 
meaning,  while  Travovpyia  almost  always  has  a  bad  one,  although 
not  always  in  the  LXX,  e.g.  Prov.  i.  4,  viii.  5.  The  adjective 
7ravovpyos  is  more  often  used  in  a  better  sense,  and  in  the  LXX 
is  used  with  <t>povipos  to  translate  the  same  Hebrew  word. 
Perhaps  ‘cleverness9  would  be  better  here  than  ‘craftiness9 
(AV.,  RV.).  See  notes  on  Luke  xx.  23 ;  Eph.  iv.  14. 

20.  Kupios  From  Ps.  xciv.  1 1,  and  another  instance 

(i.  20)  of  St  Paul’s  freedom  in  quoting :  the  LXX,  following  the 
Hebrew,  has  avOp&Trusv,  where  he  (to  make  the  citation  more  in 
point)  has  o-o^v.  But  the  Psalm  contrasts  the  designs  of  men 
with  the  designs  of  God,  and  therefore  the  idea  of  <ro<£os  is  in  the 
context 

BiaXoYio’p.ous.  In  the  LXX  the  word  is  used  of  the  thoughts 
of  God  (Ps.  xl.  6,  xcii.  5).  When  used  of  men,  the  word  often, 
but  not  always,  has  a  bad  sense,  as  here,  especially  of  questioning 
or  opposing  the  ways  of  God  (Ps.  lvi.  5  ;  Luke  v.  22,  vi.  8 ;  Rom. 
1.  21 ;  Jas.  ii.  4). 

21.  wore  jrqSels  Conclusion  from  w.  18—20.  The 

connexion  presupposes  an  affinity  between  conceit  in  one’s  own 
wisdom  and  a  readiness  to  make  over  much  of  a  human  leader. 
The  latter  implies  much  confidence  in  one’s  own  estimate  of  the 
leader.  Consequently,  the  spirit  of  party  has  in  it  a  subtle 
element  of  shallow  arrogance.  We  have  wore,  ‘so  then,’  with 
an  imperative,  iv.  5,  x.  12,  xi.  33,  xiv.  39,  xv.  58..  Outside  this 
argumentative  and  practical  Epistle  the  combination  is  not  very 
common;  very  rare,  except  in  Paul.  It  seems  to  involve  an 
abrupt  change  from  the  oratio  obliqua  to  the  oratio  recta.  It 
marks  the  transition  from  explanation  to  exhortation. 
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iv  &y0pcforois.  To  ‘glory  in  men’  is  the  opposite  of  ‘glorying 
in  the  Lord  ’  (i.  2 t).  The  Apostle  is  referring  to  their  wrong¬ 
headed  estimation  of  himself,  Apollos,  and  others  (as  in  iv.  6), 
not  to  party-leaders  boasting  of  their  large  following.  Leaders 
might  glory  in  the  patience  and  faith  of  their  disciples  (2  Thess. 
i.  4),  but  not  in  that  as  any  credit  to  the  leaders  themselves. 
All  partizan  laudation  is  wrong. 

TT&vra.  yap  ujj,wy  IcrrLv .  ‘You  say,  I  belong  to  Paul,  or,  I 
belong  to  Apollos.  So  far  from  that  being  true,  it  is  Paul  and 
Apollos  who  belong  to  you,  for  all  things  belong  to  you.5 
Instead  of  contenting  himself  with  saying  ‘We  are  yours,’  he 
asserts  that  and  a  very  great  deal  more ;  not  merely  xavTcs,  ‘  all 
servants  of  God,’  but  xavra,  ‘  all  God’s  creatures,’  belong  to  them. 
Yet  his  aim  is,  not  merely  to  proclaim  how  wide  their  heritage  is, 
but  to  show  them  that  they  have  got  the  facts  by  the  wrong  end. 
They  want  to  make  him  a  chieftain ;  he  is  really  their  servant. 
The  Church  is  not  the  property  of  Apostles;  Apostles  are 
ministers  of  the  Church.  Quia  omnia  vestra  sunt,  nohte  in 
singulis  gloriari;  no  life  speciales  vobis  magistros  defenders , 
quoniam  omnibus  uiimini  (Atto).  Omnia  propter  sanctos  creata 
sunt ,  tanquam  nihil  habentes  et  omnia  possidentes  (Primasius). 

The  thought  is  profound  and  far-reaching.  The  believer  in 
God  through  Christ  is  a  member  of  Christ  and  shares  in  His 
universal  lordship,  all  things  being  subservient  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  and  therefore  to  his  eternal  welfare  (vii.  3 1 ;  Rom.  viii. 
28;  John  xvi.  33  ;  1  John  v.  4,  5),  as  means  to  an  end.  The 
Christian  loses  this  birthright  by  treating  the  world  or  its 
interests  as  ends  m  themselves,  i.e.  by  becoming  enslaved  to 
persons  (vii.  23;  2  Cor.  xi.  20)  or  things  (vi.  12;  Phil.  iii.  19). 
Without  God,  we  should  be  the  sport  of  circumstances,  and  *  the 
world  ’  would  crush  us,  if  not  in  *  life,’  at  least  m  *  death.’  As  it 
is,  all  these  things  alike  ‘are  ours.5  We  meet  them  as  members 
of  Chnst,  rooted  m  God’s  love  (Rom.  viii.  37).  The  Corinthians, 
by  boasting  in  men,  were  forgettmg,  and  thereby  imperilling, 
their  prerogative  in  Christ  There  is  perhaps  a  touch  of  Stoic 
language  in  these  verses ;  see  on  iv.  8.  Origen  points  out  that 
the  Greeks  had  a  saying,  IlavTa  r ov  cro<j>ov  iorlv,  but  St  Paul  was 
the  first  to  say,  Gavra  rov  aylov  ecrrtv. 

22.  cEtc  .  .  .  ciT€  .  .  .  €it€.  The  enumeration,  rising  in  a 
climax,  is  characteristic  of  St  Paul  (Rom.  viii.  38) :  the  wavra  is 
first  expanded  and  then  repeated.  We  might  have  expected  a 
third  triplet,  past,  present,  and  future ;  but  the  past  is  not  ours 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  present  and  future  are.  We  had  no 
part  in  shaping  it,  and  cannot  change  it.  In  the  first  triplet,  he 
places  himself  first,  i.e.  at  the  bottom  of  the  climax. 
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€?T€  Kocrjxos.  The  transition  from  Kephas  to  the  *007*0?  is,  as 
Bengel  remarks,  rather  repentinus  saltus ,  and  made,  he  thinks, 
with  a  touch  of  impatience,  lest  the  enumeration  should  become 
too  extended.  But  perhaps  alliteration  has  something  to  do 
with  it.  This  Bengel  spoils,  by  substituting  £  Peter  ’  for  ‘  Kephas/ 
The  ‘  world  *  is  here  used  in  a  neutral  sense,  without  ethical 
significance,  the  world  we  live  m,  the  physical  universe. 

€tT€  €itc  OdmTos*  If  KovjjLos  is  the  physical  universe,  it  is 
probable  that  tpy  and  Oavaros  mean  physical  life  and  death.  They 
sum  up  all  that  man  instinctively  clings  to  or  instinctively  dreads. 
From  life  and  death  in  this  general  sense  we  pass  easily  to  iv€ cr- 
romi.  It  is  by  life  in  the  world  that  eternal  life  can  be  won,  and 
death  is  the  portal  to  eternal  life.  In  Rom.  viii.  38  death  is 
mentioned  before  life,  and  evecnwa  and  /*eAAovra  do  not  close 
the  series. 

eire  lyccrrwTa  cit€  jjieXXorra.  These  also  ought  probably  to  be 
confined  in  meaning  to  the  things  of  this  life.  They  include  the 
whole  of  existing  circumstances  and  all  that  lies  before  us  to  the 
moment  of  death.  All  these  things  ‘are  yours/  t.e.  work  together 
for  your  good.  It  is  possible  that  /xOiXovra  includes  the  life 
beyond  the  grave ;  but  the  series,  as  a  whole,  reads  more  con¬ 
sistently,  if  each  member  of  it  is  regarded  as  referring  to  human 
experience  in  this  world. 

For  vfiQv ,  ifieht  B  and  one  or  two  cursives  read  ijfiQv,  ijpets.  After 
ifiwv,  D2EL,  fgVulg.  Syrr.  Copt.  Arm.  add  ierlv. 

23.  ujxeis  Be  Xpicrrou.  These  words  complete  the  rebuke  of 
those  who  said  that  they  belonged  to  Paul,  etc.  They  belonged 
to  no  one  but  Christ,  and  they  all  alike  belonged  to  Him. 
While  all  things  were  theirs,  they  were  not  their  own  (vi.  20, 
vii.  23),  and  none  of  them  had  any  greater  share  in  Christ  than 
the  rest  (i.  13).  Christians,  with  all  their  immense  privileges,  are 
not  the  ultimate  owners  of  anything.  There  is  only  one  real 
Owner,  God.  On  the  analogy  between  Xpicrrov  here  and 
Kat<mpos  =  “belonging  to  the  Emperor”  in  papyri  see  Deissmann, 
Light  from  the  Anc.  Hast,  p.  382.  Cf.  xv.  23;  Gal.  iii.  29, 
v.  24. 

XpurTos  Be  ©eou.  Not  quite  the  same  in  meaning  as  Luke 
ix.  20,  xxui.  35  ;  Acts  iii.  18  ;  Rev.  xii.  10.  In  all  those  passages 
we  have  6  Xpicrros  tov  ©eou  or  avrov.  Here  Xptaros  is  more  of  a 
proper  name.  The  thought  of  the  Christian’s  lordship  over  the 
world  has  all  its  meaning  in  that  of  his  being  a  son  of  God 
through  Christ  (Rom.  viii.  16,  17).  This  passage  is  one  of  the 
few  in  which  St  Paul  expresses  his  conception  of  the  relation  of 
Christ  to  God  (see  on  ii.  16).  Christ,  although  iv  ©eou 

virapx&v  (Phil.  ii.  6,  where  see  Lightfoot  and  Vincent),  is  so 
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derivatively  (Col.  L  15,  where  see  Lightfoot  and  Abbott):  His 
glory  in  His  risen  and  exalted  state  is  given  by  God  (Phil.  ii.  9 ; 
cf.  Rom.  vi.  10),  and  in  the  end  is  to  be  merged  in  God  (see  on 
xv.  28).  Theodoret  says  here,  o>s  ktl<t{aol  ©eov,  &AA*  <*>$  mos 
rov  ©€ou.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose,  with  some  of  the 
Fathers  and  later  writers,  that  St  Paul  is  here  speaking  of  our 
Lord’s  human  nature  exclusively ;  there  is  no  thought  of  separat¬ 
ing  the  two  natures,  he  is  speaking  of  ‘Christ,’  the  Divine 
Mediator  in  His  relation  to  His  Father  and  to  His  ‘many 
brethren.’  See  many  admirable  remarks  in  Sanday,  Ancient  and 
Modern  Chnstologies ,  on  the  doctrine  of  Two  Natures  in  Christ, 
PP-  37j  5°>  52>  9°>  ^5,  and  especially  p.  173 ;  see  also  Edwards’ 
and  Stanley’s  notes  ad  loc . 

IV.  1.  Ootws  ^jxasXoyiJecrOw.  The  thought  of  iii.  5  is  resumed, 
and  the  reproof  of  the  tendency  to  ‘  glory  in  men  ’  is  completed 
by  a  positive  direction  as  to  the  right  attitude  towards  the  pastors 
of  the  Church.  The  Corinthians  must  regard  them  ut  ministros 
Christy  non  ut  aequales  Christo  (Primasius)  The  ovrws  probably 
refers  to  what  follows,  as  in  iii.  15,  ix.  26.  The  fjfju as  certainly 
refers  to  all  who  are  charged  with  the  ministry  of  the  New 
Testament  or  Covenant  (2  Cor.  111  6).  But  we  get  good  sense 
if  we  make  ovtws  refer  to  what  precedes:  ‘Remembering  that 
we  and  everything  else  are  yours,  as  you  are  Christ’s,  let  a  man 
take  account  of  us  as  men  who  are  ministers  of  Christ.’  This 
throws  a  certain  amount  of  emphasis  on  ^uas,  the  emphasis  being 
removed  from  ovto os :  but  rjfias  may  receive  emphasis,  for  it  is 
the  attitude  of  the  Corinthians  towards  the  Apostle  and  other 
teachers  that  is  in  question. 

cMpwiros.  Almost  equivalent  to  (xi.  28),  but  a  gravior 
dicendi  formula.  This  use  is  rare  m  class.  Grk. 

67nr|p£ras.  Substituted  for  Sl(£kovoi  in  111.  5.  The  word  origin¬ 
ally  denoted  those  who  row  (ipio-crtiv)  in  the  lower  tier  of  a 
trireme,  and  then  came  to  mean  those  who  do  anything  under 
another,  and  hence  simply  ‘underlings.’*  In  the  Church,  St 
Luke  (1.2)  applies  it  to  any  service  of  the  word;  later  it  was  used 
almost  technically  of  sub-deacons.  See  on  Luke  iv.  20,  and 
Suicer,  s.v.  St  Paul  uses  the  word  nowhere  else. 

oiKo^pous.  The  otKovo/xos  (olkos  and  ve/xav)  was  the  respons¬ 
ible  head  of  the  establishment,  assigning  to  each  slave  his  duties 
and  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  stores.  He  was  a 
slave  in  relation  to  his  master  (Luke  xii.  42),  but  the  cWpoTros  or 
overseer  (Matt.  xx.  8)  in  relation  to  the  workmen  (see  on  Luke 

*  St  Paul  is  probably  not  thinking  of  the  derivation ;  4  Christ  is  the  pilot ; 
we  are  rowers  under  Him.’  By  Xpurrov  he  may  mean  *  not  of  any  earthly 
master.' 
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xii.  42  and  xvi.  1 ;  in  the  latter  place,  the  oikovo'/ios  seems  to  be  a 
freeman).  God  is  the  Master  (iii.  23)  of  the  Christian  household 
(1  Tim.  iii.  15^,  and  the  stores  entrusted  to  His  stewards  are  the 
4  mysteries  of  God.’  These  mysteries  are  the  truths  which  the 
stewards  are  commissioned  to  teach  (see  on  li.  7).  Between  the 
Master  and  the  stewards  stands  the  Son  (xv.  25  .  Heb.  iii.  6), 
whose  underlings  the  stewards  are.  See  on  olkovo/xiolv  in  Eph. 

1.  10  and  Col.  1.  25. 

2.  &8e.  4  Here,’  i.e  4  on  earth  and  in  human  life,’  or  perhaps 

‘in  these  circumstances  ’  See  on  1.  16  for  \oltt6v . 

£t}T€itch  k.t.X.  The  AV.  cannot  be  improved  upon;  4 It  is 
required  in  stewards  that  a  man  be  found  faithful.’  See  on  1.  10 
for  this  use  of  iva :  the  attempts  to  maintain  its  full  4  telic  ’  force 
here  are  too  clumsy  to  deserve  discussion :  see  further  on  v.  2, 
and  compare  evpeOjj  in  1  Pet.  i.  7. 

rnoros.  Cf.  Luke  xii.  42,  xvi.  10;  Num.  xii.  7;  1  Sam.  xxii. 
14:  the  meaning  is  4  trustworthy.’  To  be  an  olkovo/jlos  is  not 
enough.* 

&5e  (K  A  B  C  D*  F  G  P  17,  e  Vulg.)  rather  than  8  di  (D3  E  L).  In 
Luke  xvi.  25  there  is  a  similar  corruption  in  some  texts.  & rjreircu  (B  L, 
d  e  f  g  Vulg.  Copt.  Syrr.)  rather  than  ^retre  (NACDP  and  F  G  -tpre). 
Here,  as  m  <f)8epe  1  (in.  17),  d  e  f  g  support  the  better  reading  against  DEFG. 
Lachmann  takes  &8e  at  the  end  of  v,  1, — an  improbable  arrangement. 

3.  €|xoi  8e.  The  Si  implies  contrast  to  something  understood, 
such  as  4 1  do  not  claim  to  be  irresponsible ,  inquiry  will  have  to 
be  made  as  to  whether  I  am  faithful ;  but  {Si)  the  authority  to 
which  I  bow  is  not  yours,  nor  that  of  any  human  tribunal,  but 
God’s.’ 

c!s  ^Xaxl<rTov  Iotiv.  4  It  amounts  to  very  little,’  4  it  counts  for 
a  very  small  matter.’  Cf.  cis  ouSev  XoyLcrOrjvai  (Acts  xix.  27). 
He  does  not  say  that  it  counts  for  nothing.  44 1  have  often 
wondered  how  it  is  that  every  man  sets  less  value  on  his  own 
opinion  of  himself  than  on  the  opinion  of  others.  So  much 
more  respect  have  we  to  what  our  neighbours  think  of  us  than  to 
what  we  think  of  ourselves  ”  (M.  Aurelius,  xii.  4). 

Iva  &vaicpi0«.  4  To  be  judged  of,’  or  4  to  be  put  on  my  trial,’ 
or  4 to  pass  your  tribunal’  (see  on  ii.  14,  15).  The  verb  is 
neutral,  and  suggests  neither  a  favourable  nor  an  unfavourable 
verdict.  The  dominant  thought  here,  as  in  ii.  14,  15,  is  the 
competency  of  the  tribunal.  The  clause  is  almost  equivalent  to 
a  simple  infinitive,  the  iva  defining  the  purport  of  a  possible 
volition,  whether  of,  for,  or  against  what  is  named.  He  does 

*  Chadwick,  The  Pastoral  Teaching  of  St  Paul ,  p.  164  f.  He  does  not 
say  *  be  judged  trustworthy,’  but  *  be  found  actually  to  be  so.*  In  I  Pet.  iv.  10 
every  Christian  is  a  steward. 
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not  mean  that  the  Corinthians  had  thought  of  formally  trying 
him,  but  that  he  cares  little  for  what  public  opinion  may  decide 
about  him. 

uiro  dv0po)m^s  fyepas.  The  phrase  is  in  contrast  to  fj 
yjjxipa  (iii.  13),  which  means  the  Day  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord’s 
Judgment-Day.  That  is  the  tribunal  which  the  Apostle  recog¬ 
nizes  ;  a  human  tribunal  he  does  not  care  to  satisfy.  He  may 
have  had  in  his  mind  the  use  of  a  word  equivalent  to  ‘day’  in 
the  sense  of  a  £  court/  which  is  found  in  Hebrew  and  in  other 
languages.*  ‘Daysman’  in  Job  ix.  33  means  ‘arbitrator’  or 
‘  umpire  ’ :  compare  diem  dicere  alicuL  From  dies  comes  dieta  = 
‘diet’;  and  hence,  m  German,  Tag—  ‘  diet,’  as  in  Reichstag, 
Landtag .  ‘Man’s  judgment’  (AV.,  RV.)  gives  the  sense  suffi¬ 
ciently.  Jerome  is  probably  wrong  m  suggesting  that  the 
expression  is  a  ‘Cilicism,’  one  of  St  Paul’s  provincialisms. 
Humanus  dies  diciiur  in  quo  judicani  homines ,  quia  ent  et  dies 
Domini \  in  quo  judicabit  et  Do  minus  (Herv.).  Atto  says  much 
the  same. 

dXV  008 e  epauiw  foaKpim.  ‘Nay,  even  my  own  verdict 
upon  my  conduct,  with  the  knowledge  which  I  have  of  its 
motives,  is  but  a  human  judgment,  incompetent  definitely  to 
condemn  (1  John  iii.  20),  and  still  more  incompetent  to  acquit.’  f 
“  We  cannot  fail  to  mark  the  contrast  between  this  avowal  of 
inability  to  judge  oneself  and  the  claim  made  in  ch.  ii.  on 
behalf  of  the  spiritual  man,  who  judges  all  things.  Self-know¬ 
ledge  is  more  difficult  than  revealed  truth  ”  (Edwards) :  Ps. 
xix.  12. 

4.  ouSey  yap  ipauTu  auVoiBa.  *  For  (supposing  that)  I  know 
nothing  against  myself,’  ‘Suppose  that  I  am  not  conscious  of 
any  wrong-doing  on  my  part.’  The  Apostle  is  not  stating  a  fact, 
but  an  hypothesis ;  he  was  conscious  of  many  faults ;  yet,  even 
if  he  were  not  aware  of  any,  that  would  not  acquit  him.  No¬ 
where  else  in  N.T.  is  the  verb  used  in  this  sense  (see  xActs  v,  2, 
xu.  12,  xiv.  6):  it  means  to  ‘share  knowledge,’  and  here  to 
‘know  about  oneself’  what  is  unknown  to  others.  It  expresses 
conscience  in  the  recording  sense.  As  conscience  can  condemn 
more  surely  than  it  can  acquit,  the  word,  when  used  absolutely, 
has  more  frequently  a  bad  sense,  and  hence  comes  to  mean  to 
‘  be  conscious  of  guilt  ’ :  nil  conscire  sibi ,  nulla  pallescere  culpa 

*  Aesch.  in  Ctes .  p.  587 ;  Ek  rpla  fiiptj  diaipeircu  ^  'fj/ilpa,  6rav  eltrly 
ypatpij  Trapavbpwv  els  r6  diKavHjpiQv,  where  ij  yp.4pa  means  the  time  of  the 
trial. 

f  We.  might  have  expected  dXV  otidt  aMs  ifmvrbv  &vaKplvco,  but  the 
meaning  is  clear.  He  does  not  base  his  refusal  to  pass  judgment  on  himself 
on  the  difficulty  of  being  impartial.  Such  a  judgment,  however  impartial  and 
just,  could  not  be  final,  and  therefore  would  be  futile. 
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(Ho r.  Ep .  1.  i.  61)  illustrates  the  same  kind  of  meaning  in  the 
Latin  equivalent.  See  on  rj  W,  Rom.  ii.  15.  The  archaic  ‘I 
know  nothing  by  myself’  (AV.)  has  caused  the  words  to  be 
seriously  misunderstood.  In  sixteenth-century  English  ‘by* 
might  mean  Against,’  and  means  ‘against’  here.  Latimer  says, 
“  Sometimes  I  say  more  by  him  than  I  am  able  to  prove ;  this  is 
slandering”  (1.  518).  Jonson,  in  the  Silent  Homan,  v£An 
intelligent  woman,  if  she  know  by  herself  the  least  defect,  will 
be  most  curious  to  hide  it”  (iv.  1),  which  is  close  to  the  use 
here.  T.  L.  O.  Davies  ( Bible  Words ,  p.  81)  gives  these  and 
other  examples.* 

&\X*  ouk  iv  toutw.  *  Nevertheless,  not  hereby,’  ‘  But  yet  not 
in  this  fact,’  4  not  therefore.’  This  &  tovto)  is  frequent  in  St  John, 
especially  in  the  First  Epistle  and  in  connexion  with  yiiwKciv 
(John  xih.  35;  1  John  11.  3,  5,  iii.  16,  19,  24,  iv.  2,  13,  v.  2),  but 
also  with  other  verbs  (John  xv.  8,  xvi.  30).  The  ovk  is  placed 
away  from  its  verb  with  special  emphasis ;  sed  non  in  hoc  (Vulg.), 
non  per  hoc  (Beza).  Without  difference  of  meaning,  Ignatius 
(Rom,  5)  has  aAA*  ov  rrap a  tovto  BeBiKaitiipau 

SeStKatwjxai.  ‘Am  I  acquitted.3  The  word  is  used  in  a 
general  sense,  not  in  its  technical  theological  sense.  To  intro¬ 
duce  the  latter  here  (Meyer,  Beet,  etc.)  is  to  miss  the  drift  of  the 
passage,  which  deals,  not  with  the  question  as  to  how  man 
is  justified  in  God’s  sight,  but  with  the  question  as  to  who  is 
competent  to  sit  in  judgment  on  a  man’s  work  or  life.  St  Paul  is 
not  dealing  with  the  question  of  his  own  personal  ‘justification 
by  faith,’  as  though  he  said  ‘  I  am  justified  not  by  this,  but  in 
some  other  way  ’ :  he  is  saying  in  the  first  person,  what  would 
apply  equally  to  any  one  else,  that  an  unaccusing  conscience  does 
not  per  se  mean  absence  of  guilt. 

6  Se  dmKpu'G)!'  jie  Ktfpios  eony.  ‘  But  he  that  judgeth  me  is 
the  Lord,’  i,e .  Christ,  as  the  next  verse  shows.  The  Se  goes  back 
to  ovSe  ifiavrov  dva^ptW,  what  intervenes  being  a  parenthesis; 
‘not  I  myself,  but  our  Lord,  is  the  judge.’ 

5.  wore.  With  the  imperative  (see  on  iii.  21),  ‘So  then.’ 

p.T)  ti  KptveTe.  ‘  Cease  to  pass  any  judgment,’  or  ‘  Make  a 
practice  of  passing  no  judgment’  (pres,  imper.).  The  ti  is  a 
cognate  accusative,  such  as  we  have  in  John  vii.  24.  ‘As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  you  may  judge  as  you  please,  it  is  indifferent 
to  me;  but,  as  Christians,  you  should  beware  of  passing  any 
judgment  on  any  one,  until  the  Judge  of  all  has  made  all  things 
clear.  All  anticipation  is  vain.’ 

wpo  fcaxpou.  ‘Before  the  fitting  time,’  or  ‘the  appointed 

*  The  use  is  perhaps  not  yet  extinct  in  Yorkshire.  “I  know  nothing  by 
him”  might  still  be  heard  for  “  I  know  nothing  against  him.” 
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time,5  when  ol  dyioi  tov  k6<t/j.ov  Kpivov<rcv  (vi.  2).  Kaipos  has 
no  exact  equivalent  in  English,  French,  or  German.  Cf.  Matt, 
viii.  29. 

tws  1X0]].  The  addition  or  omission  of  av  after  !<os  in  the 
N.T.  is  somewhat  irregular,  and  this  fact  precludes  any  sure 
generalization  as  to  particular  shades  of  meaning.  In  later 
Greek  the  force  of  av  is  weakened,  and  therefore  the  difference 
between  its  presence  and  absence  is  lessened.  Here,  not  the 
roming,  but  the  time  of  it,  is  doubtful ;  4  till  the  Advent,  when¬ 
ever  that  may  be.’  See  Milligan  on  2  Thess.  ii.  7,  where  there 
is  no  av,  and  Edwards  here.  In  Rev.  ii.  25,  d^pi  0$  av  rj£to,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  r)£u>  is  fut.  indie,  or  aor.  subj.  At  the  Day  of 
Judgment  they  will  take  part  in  judging  (vi.  2,  3),  with  all  the 
facts  before  them. 

os  Kat  4>omcx€i.  4 Who  shall  both  throw  light  upon/  ‘shall 
illumine/  lucem  inferet  i?i  (Beng.).  But  the  difference  between 
*  bringing  light  to J  and  4  bringing  to  light  ’  is  not  great.  The  /cat 
is  probably  k  both/  not  4  also 3 ;  but  if  4  also/  the  meaning  is,  4  will 
come  to  judge  and  also  will  illumine/  which  is  less  probable. 
&(i)tl£q)  points  to  the  source  of  the  revelation.’ 

Ta  Kpurrra  rod  ctkotous.  Abscondita  tenebarum  (Vulg.);  occulta 
tenebrarum-res  tenebris  occultatas  (Beza).  The  genitive  may  be 
possessive  or  characterizing,  4  the  hidden  things  which  darkness 
holds/  or  4  the  hidden  things  whose  nature  is  dark.’  The  point 
is,  not  that  what  will  be  revealed  is  morally  bad,  although  that 
may  be  suggested,  but  that  hitherto  they  have  been  quite  secret, 
hidden,  it  may  be,  from  the  person’s  own  conscience. 

ical  Two  things  are  necessary  for  an  unerring 

judgment  of  human  actions, — a  complete  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
and  full  insight  into  the  motives.  These  the  Lord  wall  apply 
when  He  comes;  and  to  attempt  to  judge  men  without  these 
indispensable  qualifications  is  futile  arrogance.  $a vepom  points 
to  the  result  of  the  revelation. 

Kal  t<$t€  6  Iiratvos.  4  And  then ,  and  not  till  then,  the  measure  of 
praise  that  is  due  will  come  to  each  from  God.’  ‘He  will  have 
his  praise’  (RV.),  what  rightly  belongs  to  him,  which  may  be 
little  or  none,  and  will  be  very  different  from  the  praise  of 
partizans  here.  We  have  the  same  thought  in  2  Cor.  x.  18; 
Rom.  ii.  29;  and  Clem.  Rom.  reproduces  it,  Cor .  30.  Compare 
fuerdos,  iii.  14,  and  6  /uo-0 os,  Rom.  iv.  4,  and  see  Hort  on  1  Pet. 
L  7»  P-  43- 

dwo  tou  ©€ou.  At  the  end,  with  emphasis;  the  award  is  final, 
as  afro  intimates ;  there  is  no  further  court  of  appeal :  and  it  is 
from  God  that  Christ  has  authority  to  judge  the  world  (John 
v.  27).  Cf.  2  Esdr.  xvi.  62-65.  With  €Kacrr<p  compare  the  fivefold 
c/caoros  in  iii.  5-13. 
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D  E  F  G,  Aug.  omit  the  5?  before  ml.  D  omits  the  roZ  before  QeoZ 
The  conjecture  of  vtt6  for  euro  before  rov  QeoG  has  no  probability  of  being 
right.  Christ  is  the  Aparjufros  inrb  rov  QeoD  Kpi77)$  (Acts  x.  42) .  cf.  pieWet. 
Kplvew  tt)v  oiKotfj.ev7]v  ev  avopl  <p  lapiaev  (Acts  xvii.  31):  so  that  the  judg¬ 
ments  pronounced  by  Chnst  are  air 6  rov  0eoO. 


IV.  6-21.  Personal  Application  of  the  foregoing  Passage 
(III.  5-IV.  5),  and  Close  of  the  Subject  of  the  Dis¬ 
sensions. 

My  aim  in  all  this  is  to  correct  party-spirit  and  conceit. 
Do  compare  your  self-glorification  with  the  humiliations  of 
your  teachers .  This  admonition  comes  from  a  father  whom 
you  ought  to  imitate.  1  really  am  coming  to  you.  Is  it  to 
be  in  severity  or  in  gentleness  ? 

6  These  comments  I  have  modified  in  form,  so  as  to  apply  to 
myself  and  Apollos,  without  including  others,  for  you  certainly 
have  made  paity-leaders  of  him  and  me.  And  I  have  done  this 
for  your  sakes,  not  ours,  in  order  that  by  us  as  examples  you 
may  learn  the  meaning  of  the  words,  Go  not  beyond  what  is 
written ;  in  short,  to  keep  any  one  of  you  from  speaking  boast¬ 
fully  in  favour  of  the  one  teacher  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
other.  7  For,  my  friend,  who  gives  you  the  right  to  prefer  one 
man  to  another  and  proclaim  Paul  and  Apollos  as  leaders? 
And  what  ability  do  you  possess  that  was  not  given  to  you  by 
God?  You  must  allow  that  you  had  it  as  a  gift  from  Him. 
Then  why  do  you  boast  as  if  you  had  the  credit  of  acquinng  it  ? 
8  No  doubt  you  Corinthians  are  already  in  perfect  felicity ;  already 
you  are  quite  rich;  without  waiting  for  us  poor  teachers,  you 
have  come  to  your  kingdom !  And  I  would  to  God  that  you 
had  come  to  the  Kingdom,  that  we  also  might  be  there  with  you  t 
But  we  are  far  from  that  happy  condition.  For  it  seems  to  me 
that  God  has  exhibited  us  His  Apostles  last  of  all,  as  men 
doomed  to  death  are  the  last  spectacle  in  a  triumphal  procession  . 
for  a  spectacle  we  are  become  to  the  universe,  to  the  whole 
amphitheatre  of  angels  and  men.  30  We  poor  simpletons  go  on 
with  the  foolishness  of  preaching  Christ,  while  you  in  your 
relation  to  Him  are  men  of  sagacity.  We  feel  our  weakness ; 
you  are  so  strong  as  to  stand  alone.  You  have  the  glory,  and 
we  the  contempt.  11  Up  to  this  very  moment  we  go  hungry, 
thirsty,  and  scantily  clothed ;  we  get  plenty  of  hard  blows  and 
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have  no  proper  home;  12 and  we  have  to  work  hard  with  our 
hands  to  earn  our  daily  bread.  Men  revile  us,  and  we  bless 
them  ;  they  persecute  us,  and  we  are  patient ;  they  slander  us, 
and  we  merely  deprecate.  13  We  have  been  treated  as  the  scum 
of  the  earth,  the  refuse  of  society,  and  are  treated  so  still. 

14 1  am  not  writing  in  this  tone  to  put  you  to  shame :  you  are 
my  dearly  loved  children,  and  I  am  showing  you  where  you  are 
wrong.  15  For  you  may  have  any  number  of  instructors  in  Christ, 
yet  you  have  not  more  than  one  father :  for  in  Christ  Jesus  it  was 
I,  and  no  one  else,  who  begat  you  through  the  Glad-tidings 
which  I  brought  you.  10 1  have,  therefore,  the  right  to  beseech 
you  to  follow  my  steps.  17  And  because  I  wish  you  to  follow  my 
example,  I  have  sent  Timothy  to  you ;  for  he  also  is  a  child  of 
mine,  dearl)  loved  as  you  are,  loyal  and  trusty  in  the  Lord,  and 
he  will  bring  back  to  your  remembrance  the  simple  and  lowly 
ways  which  I  have  as  a  Christian  teacher,  not  only  at  Corinth, 
but  everywhere  and  in  every  Church.  18  Some  of  you  boastfully 
declared  that  my  sending  Timothy  meant  that  I  did  not  dare  to 
come  myself ;  so  they  would  do  as  they  pleased.  19  But  I  do 
mean  to  come,  and  that  soon,  to  you,  if  the  Lord  pleases ;  and 
I  will  then  take  cognizance,  not  of  what  these  inflated  boasters 
say,  but  of  what  they  can  do.  Have  they  any  spiritual  power  ? 
20  For  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  a  thing  of  words,  but  of 
spiritual  power.  21  Which  is  it  to  be  then  ?  Am  I  to  come  to 
you  rod  in  hand,  or  in  love  and  a  spirit  of  gentleness  ? 

After  a  brief,  plain  statement  of  his  purpose  (6,  7)  in  the 
preceding  exposition  of  the  Pastoral  Office,  the  Apostle  severely 
rebukes  the  inflated  glorying  of  his  readers  (8-13),  and  then,  in 
a  more  tender  strain  (14-16),  but  still  not  without  sternness 
(17-21),  explains  the  mission  of  Timothy,  the  precursor  of  his 
own  intended  visit. 

6.  Taura  8c.  4  Now  these  things,*  viz.  the  whole  of  the 

remarks  from  iii,  5  onwards,  the  M  introducing  the  conclusion 
and  application  of  the  whole. 

dScX^ou  As  in  i.  10,  iii.  1. 

fiercer^ jidncra.  *  I  put  differently/  4  transferred  by  a  figure  * ; 
lit.  ‘altered  the  arrangement*  (cr^/ia).  The  Apostle  means 
that  he  used  the  names  of  Apollos  and  himself  to  illustrate  a 
principle  which  might,  but  for  reasons  of  tact,  have  been  more 
obviously  illustrated  by  other  names.  In  LXX  the  verb  is 
found  once  (4  Mac.  ix.  22),  in  N.T.  in  Paul  only;  of  false 
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apostles  fashioning  themselves  into  Apostles  of  Christ,  like 
Satan  fashioning  himself  into  an  angel  of  light  (2  Cor.  xi.  13-15)  : 
and  of  the  glorious  change  of  our  body  of  humiliation  (Phil, 
iii.  21).  The  meaning  here  is  different  from  both  these,  and  the 
difference  of  meaning  in  the  three  passages  turns  upon  the 
implied  sense  of  ar^/ia,  m  each  case.  See  Lightfoot  ad  loc.  and 
also  on  Phil.  ii.  7  and  iii.  2 1 ;  Trench,  Syn.  %  lxx.  ;  Hastings, 
DB.  11.  p.  7.  In  the  present  passage  there  seems  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  rhetorical  sense  of  crxnpa  ( =  figura )  to  denote  a 
veiled  allusion.  The  meaning  here  will  be,  ‘  I  have  transferred 
these  warnings  to  myself  and  Apollos  for  the  purpose  of  a 
covert  allusion,  and  that  for  your  sakes,  that  in  our  persons  you 
may  get  instruction.’  The  ^cTao'x^art<j/zo5}  therefore,  consists 
in  putting  forward  the  names  of  those  not  really  responsible  for 
the  crracreis  instead  of  the  names  of  others  who  were  more  to 
blame,'*' 

lv  irjfUK  fia0rjT€.  *  May  learn  in  us  as  an  object-lesson/  ‘  in  our 
case  may  learn.’  They  could  read  between  the  lines. 

t&  pi  uirep  &  Y^Ypa-nrai.  The  article,  as  often,  has  almost  the 
effect  of  inverted  commas;  ‘the  principle’  or  ‘the  lesson’ — 
“  Never  go  beyond,”  etc.  The  maxim  is  given  in  an  elliptical 
form  without  any  verb,  as  in  ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam :  cf.  v.  1, 
xi.  24;  2  Pet.  ii.  22.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  some  texts  insert  a 
verb  in  order  to  smooth  the  ellipse.  By  a  yiypainai  the  Apostle 
means  passages  of  Scripture  such  as  those  which  he  has  quoted, 
i.  *9j  31;  *9>  20.  ^  is  possible  that  there  was  a  maxim  of 

this  kind  current  among  the  Jews,  like  p.r)Sev  dyav  among  the 
Greeks.  It  is  strange  that  any  one  should  suppose  that 
a  yiypairrai  can  refer  to  what  St  Paul  himself  has  written  or 
intends  to  write,  or  to  the  commands  of  our  Lord.f  It  was 
perhaps  a  Rabbinical  maxim. 

Iva  prj  k.t.X.  This  second  Iva  introduces  the  consequence 
expected  from  fidOrjr^  and  so  the  ultimate  purpose  of  pm- 
crx^^Ticra,  viz.  to  avoid  all  sectarian  divisions.  The  proposal  to 
take  Iva  in  the  local  sense  of  ‘where/  fin  which  case/  ‘wobei,' 
may  be  safely  dismissed.  Even  in  class.  Grk.  this  sense  of  tva 
is  chiefly  poetical,  and  it  is  quite  out  of  keeping  with  N.T. 
usage  and  with  the  context  here.  It  is  less  easy  to  be  certain 
whether  facriovo-Oe  is  the  present  indicative,  which  would  be  very 
irregular  after  tva,  or  an  irregularly  contracted  subjunctive. 
Gal.  iv.  7  is  the  only  certain  instance  in  N.T.  of  tva  with  the 

*  That  there  was  no  jealousy  or  rivalry  between  St  Paul  and  Apollos  is 
dear  from  iii.  6,  8-10,  xvi.  12.  It  is  possible  that  it  was  the  factious  conduct 
of  his  partizans  that  drove  Apollos  from  Corinth  (Renan,  S.  Paul ,  p.  375). 

t  Rudolf  Steck  would  refer  this  to  Rom.  xii.  3 ;  an  extraordinary  con¬ 
jecture. 
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present  indicative ;  but  some  of  the  best  editors  admit  it  in 
John  xvn.  3  ;  Tit.  ii.  4  ;  1  John  v.  20.  The  double  Iva  is  Pauline; 
Gal  iii.  14,  iv.  5. 

The  sense  is  an  expansion  of  ‘glorying  in  men’  (iii.  21): 
party-spirit,  essentially  egoist,  cries  up  one  leader  at  the  expense 
of  another  leader.  Some  take  evos  and  ercpou,  not  as  leaders,  but 
a^  members,  of  the  respective  parties.  This  is  not  the  probable 
meaning.  To  cry  up  a  favourite  leader  of  your  own  choosing  is 
to  betray  an  inflated  self-conceit  See  on  v.  18.  With  sis  vrrlp 
tov  lies  maybe  contrasted  otKoSo/tctrc  el?  tov  eva  (1  Thess.  v.  11), 
where  the  opposite  cause  and  effect  are  indicated,  the  union, 
■which  results  from  mutual  edification.  Here  vrep  means  ‘on 
behalf  of ’  or  *  in  favour  of.’  We  have  a  similar  use  of  Wp  and 
Kara  in  Rom.  viii.  31.  See  Blass,  §  45.  2. 

For  ev  rjpuv,  D  17,  Copt,  read  cV  vfuv.  forty  a  (tf  A  B  C  P  17)  is  to  be 
preferred  to  forty  6  (I)  E  F  G  L).  After  ytypcnrrcu,  K  3  D3  L  P,  Syrr. 
Copt.  Arm.  AV.  insert  (bpovelv  to  avoid  the  ellipse*  R*ABD*EFG, 
Vulg  RV.  omit.  Some  editors  piopose  to  omit  to  /jlt)  inrty  &  yeypairrac  as 
a  marginal  gloss.  The  sentence  is  intelligible  without  these  words,  but  a 
gloss  would  have  taken  some  other  form.  The  rppoveiv  may  come  from 
Rom.  xu.  3. 

7.  Tts  yap  <t€  SiaKpiyei ;  The  yap  introduces  a  reason  why 
such  conceit  is  out  of  place ;  ‘  For  who  sees  anything  special  in 
you  ?  *  The  verb  has  a  variety  of  meanings  (see  Acts  xv.  9  and 
on  crwKpLV€Lv  in  ii.  13),  and  these  meanings  are  linked  by  the 
idea  of  ‘separate’  in  one  sense  or  another:  here  it  means  to 
distinguish  favourably  from  others.  ‘  Who  gives  you  the  right  to 
exalt  one  and  depress  another  ?  No  one  has  given  you  such  a 
right:  then  do  you  claim  it  is  an  inherent  right?’  Tu ,  qui 
amplius  te  accepisse  gioriaris ,  quis  te  ab  eo  qui  minus  accepit 
separavit \  nisi  is  qui  tibi  dedit  quod  alteri  non  dedit  ?  ( Atto). 

tl  Sc  Ixeis  o  o uk  IXapcs.  The  Sc  adds  another  home-thrust, 
another  searching  question.  ‘  Let  us  grant  that  you  have  some 
superiority.  Is  it  inherent?  You  know  that  you  have  nothing 
but  what  you  have  received.  Your  good  things  were  all  of  them 
given  to  you.’  Origen  suggests  that  the  question  may  mean, 
‘  Why  do  you  pretend  to  have  a  gift  which  you  have  not  received 
from  God?’  But  he  prefers  the  usual  interpretation.  The 
question  is  a  favourite  one  with  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  who  quotes 
it  nine  times  in  his  commentary  on  St  John. 

cl  u  Kal  cXapes.  6  But  if  thou  didst  receive  it.’  The  /cat 
throws  an  emphasis  on  cXa^c?,  and  cl  /cat  represents  the  insist¬ 
ence  on  what  is  fact  (2  Cor.  iv.  3,  v.  16,  xii.  11),  while  /cal  ct 
represents  an  assumed  possibility;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  this 
distinction  always  holds  good  in  Paul. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  usual  interpretation  of  !Aa/ies  as 
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£  received  from  God,  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts  ’  is  not  suitable 
to  the  context ;  and  that  the  Apostle  means  that  such  Christian 
wisdom  as  the  Corinthians  possessed  was  not  their  own  making, 
but  came  to  them  through  ministry  of  their  teachers.  But,  after 
lii.  5-7,  21  (cf.  xii.  6,  xv.  10),  St  Paul  would  not  be  likely  to  make 
any  such  claim.  The  main  point  is,  4  whatever  superiority  you 
may  have  is  not  your  own  pioduct,  it  was  a  gift7;  and  St  Paul 
was  much  more  likely  to  mean  that  it  was  God’s  gift,  than  any¬ 
thing  derived  from  himself  and  Apollos. 

The  question  which  he  asks  strikes  deeper  than  the  immediate 
purpose  of  this  passage.  It  is  memorable  in  the  history  of 
theology  for  the  revolution  which  it  brought  about  in  the 
doctrine  of  Grace.  In  a.d.  396,  in  the  first  work  which  he 
wrote  as  a  bishop,  Augustine  tells  us :  44  To  solve  this  question 
we  laboured  hard  in  the  cause  of  the  freedom  of  man’s  will,  but 
the  Grace  of  God  won  the  day,”  and  he  adds  that  this  text  was 
decisive  ( Retract  n.  i.  1 ;  see  also  De  divers .  quaesi.  ad  Simplici- 
anum, ,  i.).  Ten  years  before  the  challenge  of  Pelagius,  the  study 
of  St  Paul’s  writings,  and  especially  of  this  verse  and  of  Rom. 
ix.  16,  had  crystallized  in  his  mind  the  distinctively  Augustmian 
doctrines  of  man’s  total  depravity,  of  irresistible  grace,  and  of 
absolute  predestination. 

The  fundamental  thought  here  is  that  the  teachers,  about 
whom  the  Corinthians  4  gloried,’  were  but  ministers  of  what  was 
the  gift  of  God.  The  boasting  temper  implied  forgetfulness  of 
this  fact.  It  treated  the  teachers  as  exhibitors  of  rhetorical  skill, 
and  as  ministering  to  the  taste  of  a  critical  audience,  which  was 
entitled  to  class  the  teachers  according  to  the  preferences  of  this 
or  that  hearer.  vEXa/3es  here  coincides  with  cTriorcvcrare  in  iiL  5. 

8.  The  Apostle  now  directly  attacks  the  self-esteem  of  his 
readers  in  a  tone  of  grave  irony.  4  You  may  well  sit  in  judgment 
upon  us,  from  your  position  of  advanced  perfection,  whence  you 
can  watch  us  struggling  painfully  to  the  heights  which  you  have 
already  scaled.’  Haec  verba  per  ironiam  dicta  sunt :  non  enim 
sunt  affirm  antis ,  sed  indignantis ,  et  commoti  animu  Illos  quippe 
regnare ,  saturates  et  divites  facto s,  in  quibus  superius  diversa  vitia 
et  plures  errores  redarguit  (Atto).  It  spoils  the  irony  of  the 
assumed  concession  to  take  the  three  clauses  which  follow  as 
questions  (WH.).  That  the  three  argumentative  questions 
should  be  followed  by  three  satirical  affirmations  is  full  of  point. 
Six  consecutive  questions  would  be  wearisome  and  somewhat 
flat. 

KCKopeo-fiem  core,  ^Srj  lirXou'nqffaTC,  x^pls  Tjpoi'  ipcwnXeuaaTC. 

The  RV.  might  have  given  each  of  the  three  clauses  a  note  of 
exclamation.  The  Vulg.  gives  one  to  the  last,  and  it  covers  the 


ating  external  evidence  and  read  ^opco-w^ev  rather  than  ^opio-ojxev, 
‘let  us  wear*  or  ‘let  us  put  on  for  wear’  rather  than  ‘we  shall 
wear/  the  meaning  will  be  that  the  attaining  to  the  glorified 
body  depends  upon  our  own  effort:  see  Goudge,  p.  155.  “But 
not  only  the  context  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  argument  are 
in  favour  of  the  future,  but  the  hortative  subjunctive  is  here 
singularly  out  of  place  and  unlooked  for”  (Ellicott).  Perhaps 
we  have  here  “a  very  early  instance  of  itacism.”  Compare 
Jas.  iv.  15,  where  the  balance  of  evidence  is  very  different  and 
the.  future  is  undoubtedly  right.  Alford  thinks  that  here  “a 
desire  to  turn  a  physical  assertion  into  an  ethical  assertion” 
has  corrupted  the  reading. 

< popioropev,  B  1 7  46  Arm.  Aeth.,  Theodoret  expressly  (rb  7 dtp  (pophofxe v 
TpopprjTucQs,  01)  rapaiveruc&s  efyyicev) .  ^opbotapev,  tfACDEFGKLP, 
Latt.  Copt.  Goth.,  Chrysostom  expressly  ( tout  4<ttlp,  dptcrra,  Trpdfaftev), 

50-67.  The  two  objections  are  now  answered  How  is 
resurrection  possible  after  the  body  has  been  dissolved  in  the 
grave?  Answer;  The  difficulty  is  the  other  way:  resurrection 
would  be  impossible  without  such  dissolution,  for  it  is  dissolution 
that  frees  the  principle  of  new  life.  Then  what  kind  of  a  body 
do  the  risen  have,  if  the  present  body  is  not  restored?  Answer ; 
A  body  similar  to  that  of  the  Risen  Lord,  i.e.  a  body  as  suitable 
to  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  new  life  as  a  material  body  is  to 
the  present  psychical  condition. 

But  a  further  question  may  be  raised.  What  will  happen  to 
those  believers  who  are  alive  when  the  Lord  comes?  The 
radical  translation  from  xjrvx^ov  to  Trvev/xcm kov  must  take  place, 
whether  through  death  or  not.  Mortal  must  become  immortal 
God  will  make  the  victory  over  death  in  all  cases  complete. 

50.  Touto  hi  4>Tjfu.  ‘  Now  this  I  assert’  (vii.  29).  The  asser¬ 
tion  confirms  v .  49  and  prepares  for  v*  51 :  it  introduces  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  which  covers  and  decides  the  case.  A  perishable 
nature  cannot  really  have  possession  of  an  imperishable  Kingdom. 
For  the  Kingdom  an  incorruptible  body  wholly  controlled  by 
spirit  is  necessary,  and  this  ‘  flesh  and  blood  ’  cannot  be.  By 
<rctp!  k<u  alpi*  is  meant  our  present  mortal  nature,  not  our  evil 

*  This  is  the  usual  order  (Gal.  i.  16  ;  Matt.  xvi.  17),  but  dtfxa.  kclI  <rdpl -  is 
also  found  (Eph.  vi.  12  ;  Heb.  ii.  14).  Perhaps  the  transitory  and  perishable 
character  of  man  is  specially  meant ;  oiirus  yeveh  aaptcbs  koX  atparos,  $  pbv 
reXeurf,  £r£pa  8b  yewarai  (Ecclus.  xiv.  18 ;  comp.  xvii.  31).  In  Enoch 
xv.  4-6  an  offspring  that  is  flesh  and  blood  is  contrasted  with  spiritual  beings 
who  have  immortal  life. 

The  two  meanings  of  ‘inherit’  are  illustrated  by  the  two  renderings 
obtinere  (Novatian)  and  possidere  (Vulg.).  See  Dalman,  Words,  p.  125; 
Abbott,  The  Son  of  Man,  p.  576.  On  St  Paul’s  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
see  Sanday  in  JTS.,  July  1900,  pp.  481  f. ;  Robertson,  Bampt.  Lect.  ch.  ii. 
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poor  teachers  :  indeed  I  wish  that  it  were  so,  so  that  we  might  hope 
to  follow  and  share  your  triumph  ’  The  only  other  place  in 
N.T.  in  which  cruvfiacnXeve iv  occurs  is  2  Tim.  ii.  12,  where  it  is 
used  of  reigning  with  Christ. 

9.  Sokgj  y dp,  6  Geos  .  .  .  dire'Sei^ey.  ‘For  it  seems  to  me, 
God  has  set  forth  us,  the  Apostles,  as  last.’  There  is  a  great 
pageant  in  which  the  Apostles  form  the  ignominious  finale,  con¬ 
sisting  of  doomed  men,  who  will  have  to  fight  in  the  arena  till 
they  are  killed.  St  Paul  is  thinking  chiefly  of  himself ;  but,  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  egoism,  he  associates  himself  with  other 
Apostles.  Perhaps  cbreSet  Jev  is  used  in  a  technical  sense ;  ‘  placed 
upon  the  scene/  ‘made  a  show  of/  ‘exhibited*;  or,  possibly, 
‘nominated/  ‘proclaimed/  as  if  being  doomed  men  was  an 
office  Or  distinction  :  cf.  iSeovro  OLiroSei^aL  nva  avruiv  fiacriXea 
(Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  lii.  3).  This  latter  meaning  increases  the 
irony  of  the  passage.  In  2  Thess.  u.  4,  diroBaKvuvTa  seems  to 
be  used  in  this  sense. 

ws  ImGamTioos.  The  adjective  occurs  nowhere  else  in  N.T. ; 
but  in  LXX  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  31  it  is  used  of  the  con¬ 
demned  conspirators  who  were  thrown  to  the  lions,  two  at  a  time, 
daily ;  t£>v  liridavaTiw  crw/xara  8vo.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
(A.R.  vii.  35),  about  b.c.  8,  uses  it  of  those  who  were  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Tertullian  (De  Pudic .  14)  translates  it 
here,  veluti  bestiarios ,  which  is  giving  it  too  limited  a  meaning. 
Cf.  iOrjpLOfjLd^rjaa,  xv.  32.  Spectandos  proposuit ,  nt  morti  addictos 
(Beza).* 

on  O&iTpoi'  lye^Gtjpei'.  ‘Seeing  that  we  are  become  a 
spectacle  * ;  explaining  ‘  exhibited  (or  ‘  nominated  *)  us  as  doomed 
men.*  Here  Qiarpov  —  OiapxL :  the  place  of  seeing  easily  comes 
to  be  substituted  for  -what  is  seen  there,  and  also  for  ol  Oearal,  as 
we  say  ‘  the  house  *  for  the  audience  or  spectators.  Cf.  Oearpc^o- 
fievot,  spectaculum  facti  (Vulg.  both  there  and  here),  Heb.  x.  33. 

tw  koo-jjlw.  ‘  The  intelligent  universe/  which  is  immediately 
specified  by  the  two  anarthrous  substantives  which  follow: 
angels  and  men  make  up  the  *00710$  to  which  the  Apostles  are 
a  spectacle.  See  on  xni.  1.  It  is  perhaps  true  to  say  that, 
wherever  angels  are  mentioned  in  N.T.,  good  angels  are  always 
meant,  unless  something  is  added  in  the  context  to  intimate  the 
contrary,  as  in  Matt.  xxv.  41 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  7 ;  Rev.  xii.  7,  9,  etc. 
Godet  remarks  here  that  of  course  les  mauvais  ne  sont  pas  exclus , 
and  this  is  also  the  opinion  of  Augustine  and  Herveius. 

*  The  Epistle  contains  a  number  of  illustrations  taken  from  heathen  life ; 
here  and  vn.  31,  the  theatre  ;  the  idol-feasts,  viii.  10,  x.  20 ;  racing  and 
boxing  in  the  games,  with  a  crown  as  a  prize,  ix.  24-27 ;  the  syssitia,  x.  27  ; 
the  fighting  with  wild  beasts,  xv.  32. 
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Strangely  enough,  Atto  supposes  that  St  Paul  means  evil  angels 
only.  The  Apostle  thmks  of  the  dyyeXot  as  wondering  spectators 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Church  militant  here  on  earth  (cf. 
Eph.  iii.  19;  1  Pet  i.  12).  Origen  thinks  of  them  as  drawn  to 
the  strange  sight  of  a  man  still  clothed  in  flesh  wrestling  with 
principalities  and  powers,  etc. 

After  Soku)  7 dp,  H3  B8  D  E  L  P  add  Sti :  A  B*  C  D*  F  G  omit. 

10.  Tj jji€is  jjLupol  .  .  .  ujjiet?  Se  <j>p<mpoi  jE si  increpatio  cu7ti 
ironia  (Herv.).  The  three  antitheses  refer  respectively  to  teaching, 
demeanour,  and  worldly  position.  The  Apostles  were  ‘fools  on 
account  of  Christ’  (2  Cor.  iv.  11;  Phil.  111.  7),  because  it  was 
owring  to  their  preaching  Christ  that  the  world  regarded  them  as 
crazy  (1.  23  ;  Acts  xxvi.  24).  The  Corinthians  were  ‘  wise  in 
Chnst,’  because  they  maintained  that  as  Christians  they  had 
great  powers  of  discernment  and  possessed  the  true  wisdom ;  Sid 
tn  servos ,  iv  in  consortes  convenit  (Beng ) :  ravra  X4ya>v  cipwviKcos 
TTpotTptTTtv  aurors  ykx  taOcLi  <j>povipLOv^  iv  XpicrTw  (Orig.).  Cf.  X.  15. 

up.€is  ckSo|oi,  Yjpeis  Se  anfioi.  The  order  is  here  inverted,  not 
merely  to  avoid  monotony,  but  in  order  to  append  to 
dn/ioi  the  clauses  which  expand  it.  Chiasmus  is  common  in 
these  Epistles  (iii.  17,  viii.  13,  xiii.  2  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  3,  vi.  8,  ix.  6, 
x.  12,  etc.).  ¥EvSo£o?  is  one  of  the  103  words  which  are  found 
only  in  Paul  and  Luke  in  N.T.  (Hawkins,  Hor.  Syn.  p.  191). 

11.  dxpt  tt)s  apTi  (Spas.  Their  dn/xia  is  without  respite,  and 
is  unbroken,  up  to  the  moment  of  writing.  This  is  emphatically 
restated  at  the  end  of  v .  13:  privation,  humiliation,  and  utter 
contempt  is  their  continual  lot. 

yup,m,€uop,€i\  *  We  are  scantily  clothed 3 ;  iv  \pvx<ti  /cat  yvfwo- 
rrjTL  (2  Cor.  xi.  27).  The  word  generally  means  *  to  go  light-armed’ 
(Plut.,  Dio.  Cass.) ;  it  occurs  nowhere  else  in  N.T.  or  LXX, 
Cf.  Jas.  ii.  15,  where  7 vp.vo<s  means  ‘scantily  clad.’ 

KoXa<^iJop,€0a.  ‘We  are  buffeted,’  ‘are  struck  with  the  fist’ 
The  verb  is  late,  and  probably  colloquial  (1  Pet.  ii.  20;  Mark 
xiv.  65  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  67).  The  substantive  KoXacjios  is  said  to  be 
Doric  =  Attic  kovBvXos.  The  verb  is  possibly  chosen  rather  than 
Bipeiv  (ix.  26 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  20),  or  rv-n-Ttiv  (Acts  xxiii.  2),  or  v7rco7rid- 
&iv  (ix.  26,  27),  or  kovBvXl^iv  (Amos  ii.  7 ;  Mai.  iii.  5),  to  mark 
the  treatment  of  a  slave :  velut  servi ;  adeo  non  regnamus  (Beng.). 
Seneca,  in  the  last  section  of  the  Apocolocyntosis ,  says  that 
Caesar  successfully  claimed  a  man  as  his  slave  after  producing 
witnesses  who  had  seen  the  man  beaten  by  Caesar  flagris,  ferulis, 
colaphis .  In  2  Cor.  xii  7  the  verb  is  used  of  the  dyycAos  Sarava, 

*  buffeting  ’  the  Apostle. 

dcrraTou/i€K  ‘Are  homeless,’  ‘have  not  where  to  lay  our 
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head'  (Matt.  viii.  20;  Luke  ix.  58).  The  verb  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  N.T.  or  LXX,  but  is  used  by  Aquila  for  ao-reyo?  in  Isa. 
lviii.  7.  It  certainly  does  not  mean  instabiles  snmns  (Vulg.),  but 
nusquam  habemus  sedem  (Primasius).  The  Apostles  fugabantur 
ab  mfidelibus  de  loco  i?i  locum  (Atto) ;  iXawofjieOa  yap  (Chrvs. ). 
Their  life  had  no  repose ;  they  were  vagrants,  and  were  stigmatized 
as  such. 

yvfivLTevofJiev  is  accepted  by  all  editors,  L  alone  reading  yv/JLVT}T€vofiev. 

Gregory,  Prolegomena  to  Tisch.,  p.  81. 

12.  KomwjicK  Ipy.  t.  ISuhs  \epcriv.  Again  and  again  he 
mentions  this  (ix.  6 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  7  ;  1  Thess.  11  9 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  8 ; 
cf.  Acts  xviii.  3,  xx.  34).  See  Knowling  on  Acts  xviii.  3,  Deiss- 
mann,  Lights  p.  317,  and  Ramsay,  St  Paul ,  pp.  34-36.  He  had 
worked  for  his  own  living  when  he  was  at  Corinth,  and  he  was 
doing  this  at  Ephesus  at  the  time  of  writing.  He  must  maintain 
his  independence.  Graviter  pec  cat,  et  libertatem  arguendi  amittit> 
qui  ab  eo  aliquid  accipit \  qui  propterea  tribuit  nc  redarguat  (Atto). 
The  plural  may  be  rhetorical,  but  it  probably  includes  other 
teachers  who  did  the  like.  Greeks  despised  manual  labour; 
St  Paul  glories  in  it. 

XotSopoupeyoi  euXoyoGpey,  SiUKopcwH  He  1S  perhaps 

not  definitely  alluding  to  the  Lord’s  commands  (Matt  v.  44; 
Luke  vi.  27),  but  he  is  under  their  influence.  Here  again,  Greek 
prejudice  would  be  against  him.  In  the  preliminary  induction 
which  Aristotle  (Anal.  Post.  n.  xii.  21)  makes  for  the  definition 
of  iL€.yaXo\pv\Lai  he  asks  what  it  is  that  such  peya\6\lru)(oi  as 
Achilles,  Ajax,  and  Alcibiades  have  in  common,  and  answers,  to 
prj  avix^adai  vftpi^opevoi.  In  his  full  description  (Eih.  Nic.  iv. 
iii.  17,  30),  of  the  high-minded  man,  he  says  that  he  7rapwrav 
6\iyu)prj<ra  the  contempt  of  others,  and  that  he  is  not  pvfjcrUaKo^ ; 
but  this  is  because  he  is  conscious  that  he  never  deserves  ill,  and 
because  he  does  not  care  to  bear  anything,  good  or  ill  (and  least 
of  all  ill),  long  in  mind.  Just  as  the  Greek  would  think  that  the 
Apostle’s  working  with  his  own  hands  stamped  him  as  /Mvavo-os, 
so  he  would  regard  his  manner  of  receiving  abuse  and  injury  as 
fatal  to  his  being  accounted  ptyakotyvxos ;  he  must  be  an  abject 
person. 

13.  $uo'$Y]fjLoup.€}'ou  In  1  Mac.  vii.  41  the  verb  is  used  of  the 
insults  of  Rabshakeh  as  the  envoy  of  Sennacherib,  but  it  is  not 
found  elsewhere  in  N.T. 

Trapaica\oup,€v.  ‘We  deprecate,’  obsecramur  (Vulg.).  The 
verb  is  very  frequent  in  N.T.,  with  many  shades  of  meaning, 
radiating  from  the  idea  of  ‘  calling  to  one’s  side  ’  in  order  to 
speak  pnvately,  to  gain  support.  Hence  such  meanings  as 
‘exhort,*  ‘entreat,*  ‘instruct,’  ‘comfort.*  ‘Exhort*  is  certainly 
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not  the  meaning  here,  as  if  insulting  language  was  requited  with 
a  sermon ;  yet  Origen  and  Basil  seem  to  take  it  so.  To  give  the 
soft  answer  that  turns  away  wrath  (Prov.  xv.  i)  may  be  right,  but 
it  is  not  a  common  meaning  of  vapaKaXeLv.  Tyndale  and  other 
early  versions  have  ‘we  pray/  which  again  is  not  the  meaning,  if 
‘  pray 5  means  ‘  pray  to  God.J  * 

<&s  TrepLKaddpuaTa.  The  uncompounded  KaOapfia  is  more 
common  in  both  the  senses  which  the  two  forms  of  the  word 
have  in  common.  These  are  (i)  ‘sweepings/  rubbish,  and,  (2) 
as  in  Prov.  xxi.  18,  ‘  scapegoats/  ue.  victims,  piacula^  lustramina, 
used  as  txpiationis  preiimn ,  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  At 
Athens,  in  times  of  plague  or  similar  visitations,  certain  outcasts 
were  flung  into  the  sea  with  the  formula,  flrepn/07/z.a  fjiiuv  yevov 
(Suidas),  to  expiate  the  pollution  of  the  community.  These  were 
worthless  persons,  and  hence  the  close  connexion  between  the 
twTo  meanings.  Demosthenes,  in  the  De  Corona ,  addresses 
Aeschines,  a>  *d#app a,  as  a  term  of  the  deepest  insult.  It  is  not 
quite  certain  which  of  the  two  meanings  is  right  here ;  nor  does 
the  coupling  with  Trtpiij/rjpLa  settle  the  matter,  for  that  word  also 
is  used  in  two  similar  senses.  Godet  distinguishes  the  two  words 
by  saying  that  -irepiKaOdippaTa  are  the  dust  that  is  swept  up  from 
a  floor  and  tt tpfyrma  the  dirt  that  is  rubbed  or  scraped  off  an 
object.  Neither  word  occurs  elsewhere  in  N.T.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  probable  that  neither  word  has  here  the  meaning  of  ‘  scape¬ 
goat' or  ‘ransom'  (aTroXvTpaxni) :  and  in  Tobit  v.  18  ucpu/npca 
is  probably  ‘refuse'  (AV.,  RV.).  See  Lightfoot  on  Treptt/^pa 
(Ign.  Eph.  8),  and  Heinichen  on  Eus.  H.E.  vii.  xxii.  7,  Melet. 
xv.  p.  710,  who  shows  that  in  the  third  century  ireptyijfid  crov 
had  become  a  term  of  formal  compliment,  ‘your  humble  and 
devoted  servant.'  See  Ep .  Barn.  4,  6. 

tou  Koopou  .  .  ,  ird vrtav.  Whatever  the  meaning  of  the  two 
words,  these  genitives  give  them  the  widest  sweep,  and  7rdvro)v  is 
neuter  (AV.,  RV.),  unless  the  meaning  of  ‘scapegoat*  is  given 
to  Teptij/rjpLa.f 

$\xr<frt)[io\Jti€voL  (K*ACP  17)  rather  than  pXafffpTjfioijjjLevoi  (&5BDEF 
G  L).  The  internal  evidence  turns  the  scale.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  unusual  8v<r<p.  would  be  changed  to  the  common  (3\a <x<f>.  than  vice 
versa , 

14.  Ouk  ivrp€TK>y  5/xas.  The  severity  of  tone  ends  as  abruptly 
as  it  began  (v.  8).  Aspera  blandis  mitigat \  ut  salutaris  medicus. 

*  Plato  {Crito  49)  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates;  “We  ought  not  to 
retaliate  or  render  evil  for  evil  to  any  one,  whatever  evil  we  may  have  suffered 
from  him.  .  .  .  Warding  off  evil  by  evil  is  never  right.”  But  returning  good 
for  evil  goes  far  beyond  that. 

f  Tertullian  and  the  Vulgate  transliterate,  peripsema ;  Beza  has  sordes, 
Luther  Fegopfer  {Auswurp). 
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These  sudden  changes  of  tone  are  much  more  common  m  Paul 
than  in  other  N.T.  writers.  The  section  that  follows  (14-21), 
with  its  mingled  tenderness  and  sternness — both  alike  truly 
paternal,  forms  a  worthy  colophon  to  the  whole  discussion  of  the 
a-x^crfJLaTa.  The  root-meaning  of  lv  is  perhaps  ‘to  turn  in,' 

and  so  to  make  a  person  4  hang  his  head,5  as  a  sign,  either  of 
reverence  (Matt.  xxi.  37;  Luke  xviii.  2,  4;  Heb.  xii.  9)  or  of 
shame,  as  here  (cf.  ivrpom 7,  vi.  5,  xv.  34).  In  these  senses  it  is 
frequent  in  late  writers,  in  LXX,  and  in  PauL  The  participle 
expresses  the  spirit  in  which  the  Apostle  writes  ;  *  not  as  shaming 
you,5  ‘  not  as  making  you  abashed.5  What  he  had  written  might 
well  ‘  make  them  hang  their  heads/  but  to  effect  that  was  not  his 
purpose  in  writing,  he  wrote  to  bring  home  to  their  hearts  a 
solemn  fatherly  warning. 

pouOciw.  The  duty  of  a  parent,  as  appears  from  Eph  vi.  4.'’" 
Excepting  in  a  speech  of  St  Paul  (Acts  xx.  31),  vovOereiv  and 
vovOtcria  do  not  occur  in  N.T.  outside  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul, 
and  they  cover  all  four  groups.  N ovQereiv,  4  to  put  m  mind/  has 
always  a  touch  of  sternness,  if  not  of  blame ;  4  to  admonish/  or 
‘warn/  We  have  vovOere Tv  rov?  kolkljs  TTpaarcrovras  (Aesch.  Pr . 
264),  and  vov@€T€lv  KovSvkois  (Anstoph.  Vesp .  254).  Plato 
(1 Gorg .  479a)  combines  it  with  KoXd&Lv.  See  Abbott  on  Eph. 
vi.  4  and  Col.  i.  28. 

vovder&v  (NACP  1 7,  RV.)  rather  than  vovderw  (BDEFGL,  Vulg. 
AV. ) ;  but  the  evidence  is  not  decisive.  Lachm.  and  Treg.  prefer 
yov&eru. 

15.  I&y  yt£p.  The  reason  for  his  taking  on  himself  this  duty  ; 

4  If,  as  time  goes  on,  ye  should  have  in  turn  an  indefinite  number 
of  tutors  in  Christ,  yet  ye  will  never  have  had  but  one  father.5 
The  conditional  clause,  with  a  pres,  subjunct.  and  av,  in  the 
protasis  implies  futurity  as  regards  the  apodosis.  As  there  is  but 
one  planting  and  one  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  (iii.  6,  10), 
so  the  child  can  have  but  one  father. 

TraiSaywyous  .  .  .  lv  Xpiorfi  The  words  are  closely  con¬ 
nected.  Without  &  Xpwrrw  to  qualify  it,  ■n-aiSaywyovs  would  have 
been  too  abrupt,  if  not  too  disparaging.  There  is  no  hint  that 
they  have  already  had  too  many.  The  7raiSaya>yds  (Gal.  iii.  24) 
was  not  a  teacher,  but  the  trusty  slave  who  acted  as  tutor  or 
guardian  and  escorted  them  to  and  from  school,  and  in  general 
took  care  of  those  whom  the  father  had  begotten He  might  be 

*  Cf.  robrovs  &s  iraTTjp  vovdertov  idoid/maas  (Wisd.  xi.  10),  and  vovderfi<m 
SLkcuov  <hs  vlbv  dyaTrfjcreojs  (Pss.  Sol.  xni.  8).  Excepting  Timothy  (v.  17  ; 
2  Tim.  i.  2),  St  Paul  nowhere  else  calls  any  one  t£kv ov  byairTp-ov.  Spiriiuahs 
patermtas  smgularem  necessztudznem  it  affectionem  conjunctam  habet ,  prat 
omni  alia  propinquitate  (Beng.). 

t  See  Ramsay,  Galatians ,  p.  383  ;  Smith,  Diet .  of  Ant.  ii.  p.  307.  The 
same  usage  is  found  m  papyn. 
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more  capable,  and  even  more  affectionate,  than  the  father,  but 
he  could  never  become  father.  The  frequent  Zv  XptcrraJ  gives 
“the  ideal  sphere  of  action”  (Ellicott).* 

&XX*  OU  ttoXXous  Trarepas-  £  Still  (viii.  7)  not  many  fathers/ 
The  verb  to  be  understood  must  be  future,  for  the  possibility  of 
jxvpioi  miSayor/ oi  is  future  •  4  however  many  these  may  be,  yet  ye 
will  not  have  (or,  have  had)  many  fathers  7 

Iv  yap  Xpiorw  T.  The  whole  process,  first  and  last,  is  Zv 
Xpwrrw. t  That  was  the  sphere,  while  the  Gospel  was  the  means 
tcia  tov  €vayy. ).  The  two  pronouns,  iy o>  v/xas,  are  in  emphatic 
proximity ,  4  whoever  may  have  been  the  parent  of  other  Churches, 
it  was  I  who  in  Christ  begat  you.’  The  thought  is  that  of  Zyib 
i<fiL,T€vo‘CL  (in.  6)  and  of  OefiiKiov  ZOrjKa  (lii.  10),  while  the  7rat8aycoyot 
are  those  who  water  the  plant,  or  build  the  superstructure. 

16.  TrapaKaXoi  ofo.  4  Therefore,  as  having  the  right  to  do  so, 
I  call  upon  my  children  to  take  after  their  father.7  Si  filii  estis , 
debt  turn  honorem  debet  is  imfendere  fiatrt,  et  imitaiores  existere 
(Atto).  Cf.  1  Thess.  i.  6,  7,  li.  7,  11. 

fjLifirjrat  pov  yivecrBe.  4  Show  yourselves  imitators  of  me’;  4  by 
your  conduct  prove  your  parentage.’  Here  and  xi.  1  (see  note 
there),  4 imitators’  rather  than  ‘followers’  (AV ).  The  context 
shows  the  special  points  of  assimilation,  viz.  humility  and  self- 
sacrifice  ( vv .  10-13).  In  Phil.  lii.  17  we  have  o-vvfujjLTjTrjs.  The 
charge  is  not  given  in  a  spirit  of  self-confidence.  He  has  received 
the  charge  to  lead  them,  and  he  is  bound  to  set  an  example  for 
them  to  follow,  but  he  takes  no  credit  for  the  pattern  (xi.  1). 

17.  Aid  tooto.  4  Because  I  desire  you  to  prove  imitators  of 
me,  I  sent  Timothy,  a  real  son  of  mine  in  the  Lord,  to  allay  the 
contrary  spirit  among  you.’  Timothy  had  probably  already  left 
Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  22),  but  was  at  work  in  Macedonia,  and 
would  arrive  at  Corinth  later  than  this  letter  (Hastings,  DB .  1. 
p.  483).  It  is  not  stated  in  Acts  that  Corinth  was  Timothy’s 
ultimate  destination,  but  we  are  told  that  the  Corinthian  Erastus 
(Rom.  xvi.  23)  was  his  companion  on  the  mission.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  Zirefiij/a  is  the  ordinary  aonst,  4 1  sent’  or  ‘have 
sent,’  or  the  epistolary  aorist,  4 1  send.’  Deissmann,  Light ,  p.  157. 

t€kvov.  ‘Child’  in  the  same  sense  as  Zytwrjo-a  ( v .  15).  St 
Paul  had  converted  him  (Acts  xvi.  1),  on  his  visit  to  Lystra 
(Acts  xiv.  7  j  cf.  1  Tim.  i.  2,  18  j  2  Tim.  i.  2).  This  dya7 ttjtov 
/cat  iriardv  tckvov  was  fittingly  sent  to  remind  children  who  were 
equally  beloved,  but  were  not  equally  faithful,  of  their  duties 
towards  the  Apostle  who  was  the  parent  of  both.  The  first 

*  Findlay  quotes  Sanhedrin ,  f.  xix  2;  “Whoever  teaches  the  son  of  his 
friend  the  Law,  it  is  as  if  he  had  begotten  him/’ 

t  See  Deissmann,  Die  neutestamenthcke  Formel  “in  Christo  Jesu 
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os  gives  the  relation  of  Timothy  to  the  Apostle,  the  second  his 
relation  to  the  Corinthians ;  6  dScA^os  (2  Cor.  i.  1 )  gives  his 
relation  to  all  Christians.  His  sparing  this  beloved  child  was 
proof  of  his  love  for  them;  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  2. 

dvap.^o’ci.  \rj(h jv  Sc  avrwv  6  Xoyos  xar^yopct  ( Orig.).  They 
had  forgotten  much  of  what  St  Paul  had  taught  them  in  person  : 
el  Kare^ere  (xv.  2). 

Tas  oSous  jxou.  The  real  Apostle  had  been  superseded  m 
their  imagination  by  an  imaginary  Paul,  the  leader  of  a  party. 
His  ‘ways’  are  indicated  i.  17,  11.  1-5,  iv.  n-13,  ix.  15,  22,  27 

Ka0ws  ■jrai'TaxoG  iv  Tracrfl  Ik.  ‘  Exactly  as  everywhere  m  every 
Church.’  There  is  a  general  consistency  in  the  Apostle’s 
teaching,  and  Timothy  will  not  impose  any  special  demands 
upon  the  Corinthians,  but  will  only  bring  them  into  line  with 
what  St  Paul  teaches  everywhere.  This  is  one  of  several  passages 
which  remind  the  Corinthians  that  they  are  only  members  of  a 
much  greater  whole  (see  on  i.  2).  They  are  not  the  whole 
Church,  and  they  are  not  the  most  perfect  members.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  more  is  required  of  them  than  is  required  of 
other  Christians. 

After  81a  tovto,  K  A  P  1 7  add  clvto  :  K*BCDEFGL  omit,  ftov  tckvov 
(KABCP  17)  rather  than  tckvov  fiov  (D  E  F  G  L).  After  iv 
D*  F  G  add  T^trou  :  A  B  D3  E  L  P  omit. 

18.  e£2s  jjm  Ipxojxcv'ou  8c  fiou.  Some  of  them  boastfully  gave 
out;  ‘Timothy  is  coming  in  his  place;  Paul  himself  will  not 
come.’  The  Sc  marks  the  contrast  between  this  false  report  and 
the  true  purpose  of  Timothy’s  mission. 

!<j>u<ruo0T]crdj'  tivcs.  Vitium  Corinthiis  frequens ,  bifiatio  (Beng.); 
v.  6,  19,  v.  2,  viii.  1.*  The  tense  is  the  natural  one  to  use,  for 
St  Paul  is  speaking  of  definite  facts  that  had  been  reported  to 
him.  He  cannot  use  the  present  tense,  for  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  things  at  the  time  of  writing.  But  by  using  the  aonst  he 
does  not  imply  that  the  evil  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  therefore 
‘are  puffed  up’  (AV.,  RV.),  injlati  sunt  (Vulg.),  may  be  justified. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  whether  he  knew  who  the  rivt s  were 
(cf.  xv.  12;  Gal.  i.  7).  Origen  suggests  that  6  flccnrccrtos  navAos 
does  not  mention  any  one,  because  he  foresaw  that  the  offenders 
would  repent,  and  there  was  therefore  no  need  to  expose 
them.  They  are  probably  connected  with  the  more  definite 
and  acrimonious  opponents  of  2  Cor.  x.  1,  7,  10,  xi.  4,  where 
a  leader,  who  is  not  in  view  in  this  Epistle,  has  come  on  the 
scene. 

19.  iWcrofjiai  8c  TaxeW  He  intends  remaining  at  Ephesus 

*  The  verb  is  peculiar  to  Paul  in  N.T.,  and  (excepting  Col.  ii.  18)  is 
peculiar  to  this  Epistle. 
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till  Pentecost  (xvi.  8).  His  plans,  and  changes  of  plan,  and  the 
charges  made  against  him  about  his  proposed  visit,  are  discussed 
in  2  Cor.  i.  15,  16,  23. 

c 011^  6  Kuptos  0eVqcrr|.  A  solemn  touch ;  cf.  xvi.  7  ;  Jas,  iv.  15. 
It  is  impossible,  and  not  very  important,  to  decide  whether  6 
Ki'pios  means  our  Lord  or  the  Father.  Our  Lord  has  just  been 
mentioned  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  connexion  with  OiXew  or 
Oikrilia,  God  is  commonly  meant.  We  have  a  similar  doubt 
1  Thess.  ni.  1 2. 

y  yea  crop,  at  ou  t.  Xcyow  .  .  .  dXX a  t.  Sifrap.iy.  ‘Their  words  I 
shall  ignore ,  they  proceed  from  persons  whose  heads  are  turned 
with  conceit ;  but  their  power  I  shall  put  to  the  proof.*  This, 
as  Godet  remarks,  is  the  language  of  a  judge  who  is  about  to 
conduct  a  trial.  4  The  power  *  certainly  does  not  mean  that  of 
working  miracles  (Chrys.) ;  but  rather  that  of  winning  men  over 
to  a  Christian  life.  In  11.  4,  5  we  had  the  antithesis  between 
Xo'yos  and  3wa/ns  m  a  different  form. 

For  r&v  L  has  rbv  Tre$v<nbiLsvov :  some  cursives  and 

Origen  support  the  reading,  but  no  editors  adopt  it.  Before  these  words 
F  inserts  airrov. 

20.  rf  pao-iXeta  r.  Oeou.  This  expression  has  three  meanings 
in  the  Pauline  Epistles:  (1)  the  future  Kingdom  of  God,  when 
God  is  4 all  in  all*  (xv.  28);  akin  to  this  (2)  the  mediatorial 
reign  of  Christ,  which  is  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  process  of 
development;  and  so,  as  here  (and  see  Rom.  xiv.  17),  we  have 
(3)  the  inward  reality  which  underlies  the  external  life,  activities, 
and  institutions  of  the  Church,  in  and  through  which  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  is  realizing  itself.  In  the  externals  of  Church 
life,  ‘word*  counts  for  something,  but  ‘power*  alone  is  of 
account  in  the  sight  of  God.*  By  ‘power*  is  meant  spiritual 
power :  see  on  ii.  5. 

21.  iv  pdpSo).  Exactly  as  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  43,  crv  ipxi 7  hr  ipik 
iv  pa/3$u>  kcll  Xt^ots ;  and  2  Sam.  Vli.  14,  i\iy$<j)  avrov  iv  pa/SSa > 
Kcu  iv  d</>ats:  where  the  iv  means  ‘accompanied  by*  or  ‘pro¬ 
vided  with.*  Cf.  Heb.  ix.  25,  iv  atpart  aXXorpiw .  ‘To  lift  up 
his  hand  with  a  sling-stone,*  i7rapai  x€Wa  *v  cr^evhovrjs 
(Ecclus.  xlvii.  5).  Abbott  {Johan .  Gr \  2332)  gives  examples 
from  papyri.  The  idea  of  environment  easily  passes  into  that 
of  equipment  Cf.  Stat.  Theb.  iv.  221,  Gravi  metuendus  in  hasta ; 
and  Ennius,  levesque  sequuntur  in  hasta.  The  rod  is  that  of 
spiritual  rebuke  and  discipline;  cf.  ov  fato-opm  (2  Cor.  xiii.  3). 
It  is  strange  that  any  one  should  contend,  even  for  controversial 
purposes,  such  as  defence  of  the  temporal  power,  that  a  literal 

*  See  Regnitm  Dei,  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1901,  pp.  47-61,  in  which 
St  Paul’s  views  of  the  Kingdom  are  examined  in  detail. 
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rod  is  meant.  But  cf.  Tarqumi,  Juris  eccles.  hist.  p.  41,  19th  ed. 
An  allusion  to  the  lictor’s  rod  is  not  likely.* 

IXOw.  Deliberative  subjunctive;  ‘Am  I  to  come?’  It  is 
possible  to  make  the  verb  dependent  upon  BeXere,  but  it  is  more 
forcible  to  keep  it  independent  (AV ,  RV.).  Cf.  r# 

apaprriq ;  (Rom.  vi.  1). 

lv  aya-irQ.  The  preposition  here  is  inevitably  lv ,  and  it  was 
probably  the  antithesis  with  lv  aydirg  that  led  to  the  expression 
lv  paf38o)  here,  just  as  the  bear-skin  led  to  Virgil’s  Horridus  in 
yaculis,  the  rest  of  the  line  being  et  pelle  Libystinis  ursae  (Aen. 
V.  37)' 

TrveujiaTL  T€  irpaurrjTos.  Either  *  the  Spirit  of  meekness,’  t.e. 
the  Holy  Spirit,  manifested  in  one  of  His  special  gifts  or  fruits 
(Gal.  v.  23),  or  £a  spirit  of  meekness,’  i.e.  a  disposition  of  that 
character  (cf.  2  Cor.  iv.  13).  The  latter  would  be  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  (Rom.  viii.  5).  The  absence  of  the  article  is 
in  favour  of  the  latter  here.  Contrast  to  irvevfJLa  r/js  ak-qBdas 
(John  xiv.  17,  xvi.  13)  with  Trvevjxa  crocf> (as  (Eph.  i.  17),  and  see 
J.  A.  Robinson,  Ephesians ,  pp.  38,  39,  and  the  note  on  rrveufia 
dynacrvvrjs  (Rom.  i.  4).  Had  the  Apostle  meant  the  Holy  Spirit, 
he  would  probably  have  written  lv  r<5  ttv.  -xp.  By  irpaxrrrp  is 
meant  the  opposite  of  ‘harshness’  or  ‘rudeness.’  Trench,  Syn . 
§§  xlii.,  xliii.,  xcii. ;  Westcott  on  Eph.  iv.  2. 

irpatirviTos  (ABC  17)  rather  than  Tpabryp-os  D  E  F  G  P)  In  Gal. 
v.  23,  K  joins  ABC  in  favour  of  irpavTTjs  In  Eph.  iv.  2,  X  B  C  17  sup¬ 
port  TrpaurrjSj  m  2  Cor.  x.  1,  ^  B  F  G  P  17  do  so,  m  Col.  in.  12,  K  A  B  C  P 
17.  Lachmann,  following  Oecumenius  and  Calvin,  makes  iv.  21  the 
beginning  of  a  new  paragraph :  it  is  a  sharp,  decisive  dismissal  of  the 
subject  of  the  <rxl<?P&ra. 
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There  is  a  case  of  gross  immorality  among  you>  and 
your  attitude  towards  it  is  distressing.  Have  no  fellow¬ 
ship  with  such  offenders . 

1  It  is  actually  notorious  among  you  that  there  is  a  case  of 
unchastity  of  a  revolting  character,  a  character  so  revolting  as 
not  to  occur  even  among  the  heathen,  that  a  man  should  have 
his  step-mother  as  his  concubine.  2  And  you,  with  this  monstrous 
crime  among  you,  have  gone  on  in  your  inflated  self-complacency, 
when  you  ought  rather  to  have  been  overwhelmed  with  grief, 

*  This  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  E.  Hicks,  Roman  Law  in  the  N.  T. 
p.  182.  But  the  rod  as  a  metaphor  for  correction  is  common  enough  (Job 
lx.  34,  xxi.  9 ;  Ps.  lxxxix.  32  ;  Isa.  x.  5,  etc.). 
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that  it  should  have  become  necessary  that  the  person  who  was 
guilty  of  this  dreadful  offence  should  be  removed  from  your 
midst.  3  As  for  my  view  of  it,  there  must  be  no  uncertainty. 
Although  absent  m  body  yet  present  in  spirit,  I  have  already 
pronounced  the  sentence,  which  I  should  have  pronounced  had 
I  been  present,  on  the  man  who  has  perpetrated  this  enormity. 
4  In  the  Name  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  when  you  are  all  assembled 
in  solemn  congregation  and  my  spirit  is  with  you  armed  with 
the  effectual  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  5 1  have  given  sentence 
that  such  an  offender  is  to  be  handed  over  to  Satan  for  the 
destruction  by  suffering  of  the  flesh  in  which  he  has  sinned,  so 
that  his  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  Day  of  the  Lord.  6  Your 
glorying  is  not  at  all  to  your  credit.  Do  you  really  not  know 
that  a  very  little  leaven  affects  the  whole  lump  of  dough  ?  7  You 
must  entirely  cleanse  away  the  old  leaven,  if  you  are  to  be  (as, 
of  course,  as  Christians  you  are)  as  free  from  leaven  as  a  new 
lump  of  dough.  You  are  bound  to  make  this  new  start  for 
many  reasons ,  and  above  all,  because  Christ,  our  spotless 
Paschal  Lamb,  has  been  sacrificed,  and  therefore  everything 
which  corrupts  must  be  put  away.  8  Consequently  we  should 
keep  our  feast,  not  with  leaven  from  our  old  lives,  nor  yet 
with  leaven  of  vice  and  wickedness,  but  with  bread  free  from 
all  leaven,  the  bread  of  unsullied  innocence  and  truth. 

9 1  said  to  you  in  my  letter  that  you  were  not  to  keep 
company  with  fornicators.  10 1  did  not  exactly  mean  that  you 
were  to  shun  all  the  fornicators  of  the  non- Christian  world,  any 
more  than  all  the  cheats,  or  extortioners,  or  idolaters.  That 
would  mean  that  you  would  have  to  go  out  of  the  world 
altogether.  11  What  I  meant  was,  that  you  were  not  to  keep 
company  with  any  one  who  bears  the  sacred  name  of  Christian 
and  yet  is  given  to  fornication,  or  cheating,  or  idolatry,  or 
abusive  language,  or  hard  drinking,  or  extortion ; — with  such  a 
man  you  must  not  even  share  a  meal.  12  Of  course  I  did  not 
refer  to  those  who  are  not  Christians ;  for  what  right  have  I  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  them  ?  I  confine  my  judgments  to  those 
who  are  in  the  Church.  13  Do  not  you  do  the  same  ?  Those 
who  are  outside  it  we  leave  to  God’s  judgment.  Only  one 
practical  conclusion  is  possible.  Remove  the  wicked  person 
from  among  you. 

The  Apostle  now  comes  to  the  second  count  of  his  indict- 
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ment.  It  is  not  merely  that  a  particularly  flagrant  case  of 
immorality  has  occurred.  That  this  should  happen  at  all  is 
bad  enough.  But  what  makes  it  far  worse  is  the  way  in  which 
it  is  taken  by  the  community.  Their  morbid  and  frivolous 
self-conceit  is  untroubled.  They  have  shown  no  sign  of  proper 
feeling:  still  less  have  they  dealt  with  the  case,  as  they  ought 
to  have  done,  by  prompt  expulsion  (rv.  1-5).  In  view  of  the 
infectiousness  of  such  evil,  they  ought  to  eliminate  it,  as  leaven 
from  a  Jewish  house  at  the  Passover  (6,  7);  for  the  life  of  the 
Christian  community  is  a  spiritual  Passover  (8;.  His  previous 
warning  has  been  misunderstood.  It  means  that  for  grave  and 
scandalous  sins  a  Christian  must  be  made  to  suffer  by  isolation ; 
and  this,  in  the  case  in  question,  must  be  drastically  enforced 

(9-13)- 

The  passage  is  linked  to  the  section  dealing  with  the  o"xC<rpa.Ta 
by  the  spiritual  disorder  (to  ^imco^vai)  which,  according  to 
St  Paul’s  diagnosis,  lies  at  the  root  of  both  evils.  Inordinate 
attention  to  external  differences,  and  indifference  to  vital 

questions  of  morality,  are  both  of  them  the  outcome  of  self- 

satisfied  frivolity.  But  the  passage  is  more  obviously  linked 
with  ch.  vi.,  and  especially  with  the  subject  of  ?ro/Wa  which 
occupies  its  last  portion  (vi.  12-20). 

This  indictment,  following  upon  iv.  21  without  any  con¬ 
necting  particle,  bursts  upon  the  readers  like  a  thunder-clap. 

1.  *0 Not  ‘ commonly’  (AV.),  but  ‘actually’  (RV.). 
The  word  means  ‘altogether,’  ‘most  assuredly,’  1  incontrovert- 
ibly’;  or,  with  a  negative,  ‘at  all.’  Such  a  thing  ought  not  to 

be  heard  of  at  all  (exactly  as  in  vi.  7  ;  cf.  xv.  29),  and  it  is 

matter  of  common  talk :  oAtos  nulla  debebat  in  vohs  audiri  scor- 
tatio  ;  at  auditur  oAws  (Beng.). 

&kou€T£u  iv  up iv.  The  iv  vpiv  grammatically  localizes  the 
report,  but  in  effect  it  localizes  the  offence :  it  was  among  them 
that  the  rumour  was  circulating,  because  in  their  midst  the  sin 
was  found:  ‘unchastity  is  reported  [as  existing]  among  you.’ 
The  report  may  have  reached  the  Apostle  through  the  same 
channel  as  that  which  brought  information  about  the  factions 
(i.  11),  or  through  Stephanas  (xvi.  17).  The  weight  of  the 
Apostle’s  censure  falls,  not  upon  the  talk  about  the  crime 
within  the  community,  but  upon  its  occurrence,  and  the  failure 
to  deal  with  it. 

iropyeia.  Illicit  sexual  intercourse  in  general.  In  Rev.  xix.  2, 
as  in  class.  Grk.,  it  means  prostitution :  in  Matt.  v.  32,  xix.  9 
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it  is  equivalent  to  fu> t\eia,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  Matt, 
xv.  19  and  Mark  vii.  21 :  cf.  Hos.  iii.  3;  Ecclus.  xxui.  23,  where 
we  have  £v  iropvda  ipoixiV(T€* 

kcu  TotaoTT).  4  And  of  so  monstrous  a  character  as  does  not 
exist  even  among  the  heathen.’  The  ovBe  intensifies  £v  rots 
zOvccrtv,  and  aKovcrcu  is  not  to  be  understood :  e  is  not  so  much 
as  named  among  the  Gentiles’  (AV.)  is  wrong,  based  on  a 
wrong  reading.  Cf.  novum  crimen  et  ante  kune  diem  inauditum 
(Ctc.  Pro  Ltg.  i.  1) ;  and  scelus  incredibile  et  praeter  hanc  u?iam  in 
hac  vita  inauditum  (In  Cluent .  6),  of  Sassia’s  marriage  with  her 
son-in-law,  Melmus.* 

olkrrc  yuvaiicd  Tim  tou  iraTpos  IxeiK.  The  Pacing  of  rtva 
between  yvvdiKa  and  rarpo?  throws  emphasis  on  to  these  two 
words  (Blass,  Gr.  g  So,  2).  Chrysostom  suggests  that  St  Paul 
uses  ywcuKu  tov  7ruTpo<5  rather  than  prp-pviav  in  order  to  emphasize 
the  enormity.  More  probably,  he  chooses  the  language  of 
Lev.  xviii.  8.  The  Talmud  prescribes  stoning  for  this  crime. 
Cf.  Amos  ii.  7 ;  Lev.  xviii.  8.  The  woman  was  clearly  not  the 
mother  of  the  offender,  and  probably  (although  the  use  of 
iropveia  rather  than  poixd a  does  not  prove  this)  she  was  not,  at 
the  time,  the  wife  of  the  offender’s  father.  She  may  have  been 
divorced,  for  divorce  wTas  very  common,  or  her  husband  may 
have  been  dead.  There  is  little  doubt  that  2  Cor.  vii.  12 
refers  to  a  different  matter,  and  that  6  aSucTjdeLs  there  is  not  the 
offender’s  father,  but  Timothy  or  the  Apostle  himself.  As 
St  Paul  here  censures  the  male  offender  only,  the  woman  was 
probably  a  heathen,  upon  whom  he  pronounces  no  judgment 
(v.  12).  The  ex€tv  implies  a  permanent  union  of  some  kind, 
but  perhaps  not  a  formal  marriage:  cf.  John  iv.  8.  Origen 
speaks  of  it  as  a  marriage  (yap 0?),  and  fy*0  ls  used  marriage  in 
vii.  2  1  Matt.  xiv.  4,  etc.  In  the  lowest  classes  of  Roman  society 
the  legal  line  between  marriage  and  concubinage  was  not  sharply 
defined. 

After  ZQveaiv,  Ks  L  P,  Syrr.  AV.  add  ovop&frra  t :  S*ABCDEFG 

17,  Vulg.  Copt.  Arm.  Aeth  omit. 

2 .  ical  ujuieis.  The  pronoun  is  emphatic ;  4  you,  among  whom 
this  enormity  has  taken  place  and  is  notorious,  you  are  puffed 
up.’  He  does  not  mean  that  they  were  puffed  up  because  of  this 
outrage,  as  if  it  were  a  fine  assertion  of  Christian  freedom,  but 
in  spite  of  it  It  ought  to  have  humbled  them  to  the  dust,  and 
yet  they  still  retained  their  self-satisfied  complacency.  WH., 
Tisch.,  Treg.  and  RY.  marg.  make  this  verse  interrogative;  4 Are 
ye  puffed  up  ?  Did  ye  not  rather  mourn  ?  ’  But  the  words  are 

#  There  is  also  the  case  of  Callias,  who  married  his  wife’s  mother. 
Andocides  (b.c.  400),  in  his  speech  on  the  mysteries,  asks  whether  among 
the  Greeks  such  a  thing  had  ever  been  done  before. 
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more  impressive  as  the  statement  of  an  amazing  and  shocking 
fact:  ov\i  is  not  always  interrogative  (x.  29;  Luke  xii.  51,  xiii. 
3,  5,  xvi.  30;  John  ix.  9,  xni.  10,  n).  Their  morbid  self- 
importance,  which  made  them  so  intolerant  of  petty  wrongs 
(vi.  7),  made  them  very  tolerant  of  deep  disgrace. 

lircvO^o-aTc.  *  Mourned/  as  if  for  one  who  was  dead. 

im  apGfl.  The  Iva  indicates,  not  the  purpose  of  the  mourning, 
but  the  result  of  it,  contemplated  as  its  normal  effect  (see  on  i.  1 5 ). 
A  proper  Christian  instinct  would  have  led  them  to  have  expelled 
the  guilty  person  m  irrepressible  horror  at  his  conduct. 

6  to  €pyov  touto  Trpafas.  Qui  hoc  facinus  patravit  (Beza). 
The  language  is  purposely  vague,  but  the  context  suggests  a  bad 
meaning :  7rpa£a$  (not  irotrfc-as)  indicates  a  moral  point  of  view. 
The  attitude  of  the  Corinthian  Christians  towards  such  conduct 
is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  traditional  Corinthian  laxity.* 
It  is  said  that  the  Rabbis  evaded  the  Mosaic  prohibitions  of 
such  unions  (Lev.  xx.11;  Deut.  xxii.  30)  in  the  case  of  prose¬ 
lytes.  A  proselyte  made  an  entirely  new  start  in  life  and  cut 
off  all  his  former  relationships ;  therefore  incest,  in  his  case,  was 
impossible,  for  he  had  no  relations,  near  or  distant.  It  is  not 
likely  that  this  evasion  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  if  already  in  exist¬ 
ence,  was  known  to  the  Corinthians  and  had  influenced  them. 

L  has  i^dpdy  for  &p9rj  (KABCDEFGP);  and  B  D  E  F  G  L  P  have 
TTOLri<ras  for  7rpdt£as  (tf  A  C  1 7,  and  other  cursives)  It  is  not  easy  to  decide 
m  this  latter  case,  and  editors  are  divided.  Compare  2  Cor.  xii.  21 ;  Rom. 
i.  32,  11.  1-3. 

3.  cyw  p.ci'  ydp.  *  For  /,’  with  much  emphasis  on  the  pronoun, 
which  is  in  contrast  to  the  preceding  vpei<s :  6  my  feelings  about 
it  are  very  different  from  yours.’  The  yap  introduces  the  justifi¬ 
cation  of  lv a  apdrj,  showing  what  expulsion  involves.  St  Paul 
does  not  mean  that,  as  the  Corinthians  have  not  excommunicated 
the  offender,  he  must  inflict  a  graver  penalty :  this  would  be 
punishing  the  offender  for  what  was  the  fault  of  his  fellows.  He 
is  explaining  what  he  has  just  said  about  their  failing  to  remove 
the  man.  No  Se  follows  the  ptcv :  the  contrast  which  pev  marks  is 
with  what  goes  before  (v.  2),  not  with  anything  that  is  to  follow. 
The  correlation  of  plkv  •  ,  *  §€  is  much  less  common  in  N.T. 
than  in  class.  Grk.  In  some  books  ptev  does  not  occur,  and  in 
several  cases  it  has  no  as  here :  1  Thess.  ii.  18  ;  Rom.  vii.  12, 
x.  1,  etc.  See  Blass,  Gr.  §  77.  12. 

t§  orw/jLcm.  *  Although  absent  in  the  body.’  Again  a 
contrast :  'you,  who  are  on  the  spot,  do  nothing ;  I,  who  am  far 
away,  and  might  excuse  myself  on  that  account,  take  very  serious 
action.’  Origen  compares  Elisha  (2  Kings  v.  26). 

*  What  Augustine  says  of  Carthage  was  still  more  true  of  Corinth ; 
circumstrepebat  me  undique  sartago  fiagitiosorum  amorum  (Conf.  in.  i). 
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tw  tiWjaclti.  *  IIi&  own  spirit,’  as  in  ?\  4 :  cf.  v.  5  and  ii.  11. 
In  Col.  11.  5  we  have  a  similar  utterance,  but  there  o-dp£  takes 
the  place  of  crtbpLa.  It  is  the  highest  constituent  element  in 
man*s  nature,  and  his  point  of  contact  with  the  Spirit  of  God. 

tj$T]  K€KptKa  ws  Trapwi'  toj/  k.t.X.  Either,  £have  already,  as  if 
I  were  present,  judged  the  man  ’  \  or,  ‘  have  already,  as  if  I  were 
present,  decided  with  regard  to  the  man’;  or,  ‘have  already 
come  to  a  decision,  as  if  I  were  present  •  with  regard  to  the 
man,’  etc.  In  the  last  case,  which  is  perhaps  the  best,  tov  .  .  . 
KaTepyarrdfxa'ov  is  governed  by  irapaftovvcu  and  is  repeated  in  tov 

TOLOVTOV .* 

Before  dirc>,  D3 E  F  G  L,  AV,  inseit  ws  .  KABCD*Pi7,  Vulg. 
Copt.  Aeth.  RV  omit. 


4.  €i^  tu  dydjxcm  k.t.X.  Here  we  have  choice  of  four  con¬ 
structions.  Either ,  take  iv  to 5  ovopLan  with  vwayQivri&v  and  ervv 
rrj  6vvdpLti  with  Trapa&ovvcu,  or  both  with  cruva^OdvTWv,  or  both 
With  iroLpaboxvai,  or  kv  rw  ovop-  with  7rapabovvaL  and  erw  rrj  Svv. 
with  c rvvaxOkvriuv.  If  the  order  of  the  words  is  regarded  as 
decisive,  the  first  of  these  will  seem  to  be  most  natural,  and 
it  yields  good  sense.  Lightfoot  adopts  it.  The  Greek  com¬ 
mentators  mostly  prefer  the  second  construction,  but  neither  it 
nor  the  third  is  as  probable  as  the  first  and  the  fourth.  It  is 
not  likely  that  either  (rwaxOkvrwv  or  TrapaSovvai,  is  meant  to  have 
both  qualifications,  while  the  other  has  none.  The  fourth  con¬ 
struction  is  the  best  of  the  four.  The  solemn  opening,  ev  rw 
ovofum  tov  Kvptov  ’I^crov,  placed  first  with  emphasis,  belongs  to 
the  main  verb,  the  'verb  which  introduces  the  sentence  that  is 
pronounced  upon  the  offender,  while  <rvv  rfi  Swdp^et  r.  K.  rjp.uv  *1. 
supplies  a  coefficient  that  is  essential  to  the  competency  of  the 
tribunal.  The  opening  words  prepare  us  for  a  sentence  of  grave 
import,  but  we  are  kept  in  suspense  as  to  what  the  sentence  will 
be,  until  the  conditions  which  are  to  give  it  validity  are  described. 
Graviter  suspensa  manet  et  vibrat  oratio  (Beng.).  We  translate, 
therefore ,  e  With  regard  to  the  man  who  has  thus  perpetrated 
the  deed,  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — you  being 
assembled  and  my  spirit  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
— to  deliver  such  an  one  to  Satan.’  The  tov  toiovtov  is  not 
rendered  superfluous  by  the  preceding  tov  .  .  .  /carcpyao-a/xevov : 
it  intimates  that  the  Apostle  is  prepared  to  deal  in  a  similar  way 
with  any  similar  offender. 

*  Evans  thinks  that  tbs  iraptbv  does  not  mean  c  as  if  I  were  present  in  the 
body,’  but  ‘as  being  really  present  in  the  spirit.’  His  spirit  had  at  times 
exceptional  power  of  insight  into  the  state  of  a  church  at  a  distance  :  oinc  tbs 
air<5<rroXos  dL\X  tbs  Tpotp^rijs  elrev  (Orig. ). 
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After  uvofiaTL  r.  Kvpiov,  B  D  E  F  G  L  P  have  hu.2v,  and  it  is  probably 
genuine,  but  A  and  other  \wtnesses  omit,  and  it  m  ght  ea&n\  be  inserted 
from  the  next  clause.  P  and  some  other  witnesr-es  omit  the  second  hmlv. 
After  first  'hjcov,  XD3EFGLP,  Vulg.  S>rr  add  Xpurrov  .  A  B  D*,  An., 
omit  After  second T^trou,  D3FL  add  Xqlcto"  .  &  A  B  D*  P,  Vulg.  omit, 
AV.  inserts  £  Christ  ’  m  both  places ;  RY.  omits  m  both. 

5.  irapaSoumi  t.  t.  tu  laTa^a.  This  means  solemn  expulsion 
from  the  Church  and  relegation  of  the  culprit  to  the  region 
outside  the  commonwealth  and  covenant  (Eph.  ii.  n,  12), 
where  Satan  holds  sway.  We  have  the  same  expression  i  Tim. 
i  20.  It  describes  a  severer  aspect  of  the  punishment  w'hich 
IS  termed  atpeiv  €/c  p.e<rov  (v.  2)  and  efcupe iv  e£  vjjlcov  (r.  13). 
Satan  is  the  apx<*v  tov  koctjjlov  tovtov  (John  xii.  31,  xvi  11),  and 
the  offender  is  sent  back  to  his  domain  ;  ut  qui  anctor  fuerat  ad 
vitium  nequitiae ,  ipse  flagellum  fieret  disciplinae  (Herv.).  St  Paul 
calls  Satan  ‘the  god  of  this  age’  (2  Cor.  iv.  4),  an  expression 
which  occurs  nowhere  else ;  and  a  Christian,  who  through  his  own 
wickedness  forfeits  the  security  of  being  a  member  of  Christ  in 
His  Church,  becomes,  like  the  heathen,  exposed  to  the  malignity 
of  Satan  (1  John  v.  19)  to  an  extent  that  Christians  cannot  be. 

els  oXcBpoy  Trjs  cmpicos.  There  is  no  need  to  choose  between 
the  two  interpretations  which  have  been  put  upon  this  expres¬ 
sion,  for  they  are  not  mutually  exclusive  and  both  are  true. 
The  sinner  was  handed  over  to  Satan  for  the  £  mortification  of 
the  flesh,’  ue.  to  destroy  his  sinful  lusts ;  to  <j>p6vrjfia  -njs  crapxos 
is  Origen’s  interpretation.  This  meaning  is  right,  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  was  inflicted  with  a  remedial  purpose,  both  in  this  case 
and  in  that  of  1  Tim.  i.  20 :  and  the  interpretation  is  in  harmony 
with  the  frequent  Pauline  sense  of  o-dpf  (Rom.  viii.  13  and  CoL 
iii.  5),  as  distinct  from  cr^pucu  But  so  strong  a  word  as  oAeflpo? 
implies  more  than  this.  4  Unto  destruction  of  the  flesh 7  includes 
physical  suffering,  such  as  follows  spiritual  judgment  on  sm 
(xi,  30;  Acts  v.  if.,  xiii.  11).*  The  Apostle  calls  his  own 
1  thorn  for  the  flesh’  an  ayycAos  Varava  (2  Cor.  xii.  7  ;  cf.  Luke 
xiii.  6).  We  have  the  same  idea  in  Job,  where  Jehovah  says  to 
Satan,  T8ou  •n’apaSt'Scop.t  crot  aii tov  (ii.  6).  And  in  the  book  of 
Jubilees  (x.  2)  demons  first  lead  astray,  and  then  blind  and  kill, 
the  grandchildren  of  Noah.  Afterwards  Noah  is  taught  by 
angels  how  to  rescue  his  offspring  from  the  demons.  See 
Thackeray,  Si  Paul  and  Contemporary  Jewish  Thought ,  p.  171. 
Here  the  punishment  is  for  the  good,  not  only  of  the  community, 
but  also  of  the  offender,  upon  whom  the  suffering  inflicted  by 
Satan  would  have  a  healing  effect. 

fra  to  TTKeupa.  The  purpose  of  the  suffering  is  not  mere 

*  Renan,  Godet,  and  Goudge  regard  the  expression  as  meaning  sentence 
of  death  by  a  wasting  sickness.  Expulsion  is  not  mentioned  here ;  hence  the 
sharp  command  in  v.  13. 
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destruction ;  it  is  remedial,  Iva  o-u)6fj.  Cf.  avros  <r(j)$rj<rcrat 
(ui.  15).  Here  to  Trvctywt,  as  the  seat  of  personality,  is  suggested 
by  the  context  instead  of  urro's.*  As  in  2  Cor.  vn.  1,  to  irvevfxa 
is  used  in  contrast  to  rj  crdpi,  and  as  the  chief  and  distinctive 
factor  in  the  constitution  of  man,  but  as  not  per  se  distinctive  of 
a  state  of  grace.  Strong  measures  may  be  needed  in  order  to 
secure  its  salvation.  See  Abbott,  The  Son  of  Ma?i>  pp.  482,  791. 
Iv  -nj  *ifj.€pa  t.  Kuptou,  1.  8  ;  2  Cor.  1.  14 ,  1  Thess.  v.  2,  etc. 
It  is  sometimes  assumed  that,  while  the  Corinthian  Church 
was  competent,  by  itself,  to  expel  an  offender  ( v .  2),  it  was  by 
virtue  of  the  extraordinary  power  given  to  St  Paul  as  an  Apostle 
that  the  delivery  to  Satan  was  inflicted.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
passage  to  prove  this  ;  and  the  yap  in  v  3  rather  points  the  other 
way.  Why  should  St  Paul  inflict  a  more  severe  punishment 
than  that  which  the  Corinthian  Church  ought  to  have  inflicted  ?  f 
It  is  still  more  often  assumed  that  the  sequel  of  this  case  is 
referred  to  in  2  Cor.  11.  5—1 1,  vii.  12.  It  is  inferred  from  these 
passages  that  the  Corinthian  Church  held  a  meeting  such  as 
the  Apostle  prescribes  in  this  chapter,  and  by  a  majority  (2  Cor. 
ii.  6)  passed  the  sentence  of  expulsion,  whereupon  the  offender 
was  led  to  repentance ;  and  that  the  Corinthians  then  awaited 
the  Apostle’s  permission  to  remit  the  sentence,  which  permission 
he  gives  (2  Cor.  ii.  1  o).  This  view,  however,  is  founded  on  two 
assumptions,  one  of  which  is  open  to  serious  question,  and  the 
other  to  question  which  is  so  serious  as  to  be  almost  fatal.  The 
view  assumes  that  2  Cor.  i.-ix.  was  written  soon  after  1  Cor., 
which  is  very  doubtful.  It  also  assumes  that  2  Cor.  ii.  5-1 1 
and  vii.  12  refer  to  this  case  of  incest,  which  is  very  difficult  to 
believe.  2  Cor.  vii.  12  certainly  refers  to  the  same  case  as 
2  Cor.  ii.  5-1 1,  and  the  language  in  vii.  12  is  so  utterly  unsuit¬ 
able  to  the  case  of  incest  that  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  it  can 
refer  to  it.  See  Hastings,  DB .  1.  p.  493,  hi.  p.  711,  and  iv. 
p.  768;  G.  H.  Rendall,  The  Epistles  to  the  Cori?ithians ,  pp.  63, 
71 ;  Goudge,  p.  41 ;  Plummer  on  2  Cor.  vii.  12. 

F  has  aMv  for  rbv  toloutov.  After  tou  Kuptou,  L  add  T^trov,  D  adds 
TijtoO  Xpurrov,  AFM  add  rj/iQv  T rjcrov  X picrrov .  B  has  simply  tou  Kuptou , 
which  may  be  the  original  reading,  but  tou  Kuptou  T ijaou  is  not  improbable ; 
so  AV.,  RV.,  WH.  marg. 

*  chrd  tou  Kpelrrovos  6vop.&<ra s  S\ou  rod  dv6pd7rou  coyrrjptav  (Ong.).  There 
was  no  need  to  add  the  f  vx and  the  crCop. a.  The  penalty  is  for  the  good  of 
the  community  as  well  as  of  the  offender.  A  shepherd,  says  Ongen,  must 
drive  out  a  tainted  sheep  that  would  infect  the  flock. 

t  The  resemblance  of  this  passage  to  various  forms  of  magic  spells  and 
curses  is  sometimes  pointed  out.  The  fundamental  difference  is  this,  that  all 
such  spells  and  curses  aim  at  serious  evil  to  the  persons  against  whom  they 
are  directed.  The  Apostle  aims  at  the  rescue  of  the  offender  from  perdition. 
Moreover,  he  desires  to  rescue  the  Corinthian  Church  from  grave  peril. 
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6.  Od  KttXoy  to  KaJxTjH-ct  upwv.  ‘Not  seemly  is  your  boast’: 
it  is  ill-timed,  and  it  is  discreditable  to  all  who  share  m  it.* 
Where  a  revolting  crime  is  bringing  disgrace  and  peril  to  the 
community,  there  can  be  no  place  for  boasting.  St  Paul  does 
not  mean  that  the  subject  of  their  glorying,  the  thing  they  glory 
in  (eg.  their  enlightenment,  or  their  liberty)  is  not  good*  but 
that  in  such  distressing  circumstances  overt  glorying  is  very 
unsuitable.  As  Evans  elaborately  points  out,  kclv^^o.  is  not 
itiatenes  gloriandi>  but  gloriatio  (Beza,  Beng.),  or  (more  accur- 
ately)  gloriatio  facta, ,  boasting  uttered,  f  So  also  in  2  Cor. 

V.  12. 

fUKpci  JtfjMj.  The  fUKpa  comes  first  with  emphasis,  and  hence 
implies  an  argument  a  fortiori :  if  even  a  little  leaven  is  so 
powerful,  if  even  one  unsatisfactory  feature  may  have  a  septic 
influence  in  a  community,  how  much  more  must  a  scandal  of 
this  magnitude  infect  the  whole  life  of  the  Church.  The  simile 
of  leaven  is  frequent  in  the  N.T.  See  Gal.  v.  9.  Here  the 
stress  of  the  argument  lies  less  m  the  evil  example  of  the  offender 
than  in  the  fact  that  toleration  of  this  conduct  implies  con¬ 
currence  (Rom.  i.  32)  and  debases  the  standard  of  moral 
judgment  and  instinct.  To  be  indifferent  to  grave  misbehaviour 
is  to  become  partly  responsible  for  it.  A  subtle  atmosphere, 
in  which  evil  readily  springs  up  and  is  diffused,  is  the  result. 
The  leaven  that  was  infecting  the  Corinthian  Church  was  a 
vitiated  public  opinion.  Cf.  2  Thess.  iii.  6 ;  also  the  charge  of 
Germanicus  to  his  soldiers  as  to  their  treatment  of  insubordinate 
comrades:  discedite  a  contacts  ac  dividite  turbidos  (Tac.  Ann . 
i-  43)- 

Both  here  and  in  Gal.  v.  9  we  find  the  reading  So\ot  for  £vpot  in  D 
with  corrumpit  m  Vulg.  and  other  Latin  texts. 

7.  eKK.a0apa.Te  ttjk  tt.  X>v\n\v.  A  sharp,  summary  appeal:  ‘Rid 
yourselves  of  these  infected  and  infectious  remains  of  your 
unconverted  past,’  even  as  a  Jewish  household,  in  preparation 
for  the  Passover,  purges  the  house  of  all  leaven  (Exod.  xii.  1 5  f., 
xiii.  7).  This  was  understood  as  a  symbol  of  moral  purification, 
and  the  search  for  leaven  as  symbolizing  infectious  evil  was 
scrupulously  minute,  e.g .  with  candles  to  look  into  comers  and 
mouse-holes  for  crumbs  of  leavened  bread.  Zeph.  L  12  was 
supposed  to  imply  this.  The  penalty  for  eating  leavened  bread 

*  Some  Latin  texts  omit  the  negative,  making  the  statement  sarcastic 
(Ludf.  Ambrst.  and  MSS.  known  to  Augustine)  The  ov  may  easily  have 
been  lost  owing  to  the  preceding  K vpiov  or  Xpurrov. 

t  If  he  had  meant  matm.es  gloriandi ,  he  would  probably  have  said  that 
they  had  none,  oik  £xere  /caux^a.  Like  oik  iiralyu  (xi.  17,  22),  olt  kcl\6p 
is  a  reproachful  litotes. 
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during  the  feast  was  scourging.  On  compounds  with  Ik  see  on 
iii.  18,  and  cf.  2  Tim.  ii.  21. 

Trjy  iraXaia v  tvpqv  It  was  their  acquiescing  in  the  scandal 
which  revealed  the  presence  of  a  remnant  of  heathen  corrup¬ 
tion.  The  summons  to  thoroughly  purge  away  all  sinful  taints 
cuts  deep  into  the  corporate  and  individual  conscience.  Each 
knows  the  plague-spot  in  himself.  The  verb  occurs  again 
2  Tim.  ii.  21,  and  nowhere  else  m  N.T. ;  also  Deut.  xxvi.  13. 
With  7ra\aitty  here  cf.  7raXatos  Rom.  vi.  6 ;  Eph.  iv.  22  ; 

Col.  iii.  9.  Ignatius  (Magn.  10)  says,  vvipOeo-Oe  ovv  rrjv  kolktjv 
£vfJL7jv  t>/v  ?raXaux>6zi<TCLv  /cal  evofrcracrav.  By  the  evil  leaven  which 
has  become  stale  and  sour  he  means  Judaism.  Note  the  ovv. 

iv  a  fjrc  viov  <J>dp  apa.  ‘That  you  may  be  a  new  lump  of 
dough,’  ie.  may  make  a  new’  start  in  sanctification  free  from 
old  and  evil  influence.*  Cf.  oTvov  viov  (Matt,  ix  17),  and  see 
Trench,  Svn.  §  60.  There  is  only  one  <£rpapia,  only  one  body 
of  Christians,  just  as  there  is  only  one  loaf  (x.  17).  See  on 
Luke  xii.  1  for  the  evil  associations  connected  with  leaven  : 
yeyovcv  €K  <j>Oopa$  avry  kcll  tfrOeipu  to  <f>vpa/xa  (Plutarch).  See 
Hastings,  JDB.  iii.  p.  90. 

Ka0w$  ccrre  ctjupot.  This  is  the  proper,  the  ideal  condition 
of  all  Christians  ‘Ye  are  unleavened,  having  been  baptized 
and  made  a  Katvrj  ktlctls  m  Christ  (2  Cor.  v,  17;  Eph.  iv.  24; 
Col.  iii.  10),  and  are  becoming  in  fact  what  you  are  in  principle 
and  by  profession’  (vi.  n).  St  Paul  habitually  idealizes, 
speaking  to  Christians  as  if  they  were  Christians  in  the  fullest 
sense,  thus  exemplifying  Kant’s  maxim  that  you  should  treat  a 
man  as  if  he  were  what  you  would  wish  him  to  be. 

It  is  utterly  wrong  to  take  dfrpioi  literally;  *ye  are  without 
leaven,’  because  (it  is  assumed)  they  were  at  that  moment 
keeping  the  Passover.  (1)  In  the  literal  sense,  d£v/*o$  is  used 
of  things,  not  of  persons.  (2)  The  Corinthian  Church  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  Gentile  Christians.  (3)  The  remark  would 
have  no  point  in  this  context.  But  the  imagery  in  this  passage 
suggests,  though  it  does  not  prove,  that  St  Paul  was  writing 
at  or  near  the  Passover  season  (cf.  xvi.  8).  See  Deissmann, 
P-  333; 

Kal  yap  to  Trdcrxa  fjpwv  iruOrj.  Directly,  this  is  the  reason 
for  the  preceding  statement ;  ‘  You  are  d^-ptot,  purified  from  the 
leaven  of  your  old  self,  by  virtue  of  the  death  of  your  Saviour.’ 
Indirectly  and  more  broadly,  this  is  a  reason  for  the  practical 
summons  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse:  ‘It  is  high  time  for 

*  The  Vulgate  has  the  curious  rendering,  ut  sitis  nova  conspersio .  This 
rare  substantive  is  found,  with  the  same  unexpected  meaning,  twice  in 
Tertullian  (Marczon.  iv.  24,  Valent.  31),  in  the  sense  of  a  lump  of  dough, 
and  once  in  Irenaeus  (v.  xiv.  2),  probably  as  a  translation  of  <ptipa/xa. 
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you  to  purge  out  the  old  leaven ;  for  the  Lamb  is  already  slain 
and  your  house  is  not  yet  fully  cleansed :  you  are  late ! 5  See 
Deut  xvi.  6 ;  Mark  xiv.  12  ;  Luke  xxii.  7.*  The  rjpmv  serves  to 
link  the  Christian  antitype  to  the  Jewish  type. 

Xpiords.  ‘Even  Christ5;  last  for  emphasis,  like  6  KpCvuv 
(Rom.  ii.  1)  and  6  TraTpiapxrjs  (Heb.  vii.  4).  The  force  of  the 
Apostle’s  appeal  is  in  any  case  obvious,  but  it  gains  somewhat 
in  point  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  in  mind  the  tradition  which 
is  embodied  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  that  Christ  was  crucified  on 
the  14th  Nisan,  the  day  appointed  for  the  slaying  of  the  paschal 
lamb.  We  may  say  that  the  Pauline  tradition,  like  the  Johannine, 
makes  the  Death  of  Christ,  rather  than  the  Last  Supper,  the 
antitype  of  the  Passover,  but  we  can  hardly  claim  St  Paul  as 
a  definite  witness  for  the  14th  Nisan.f  On  this  difficult  subject 
see  Sanday,  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Christ ,  p.  146 ,  Hastings,  JOB. 
1.  p.  41 1,  DCG.  11.  5  ;  and  the  literature  there  quoted. 

Nor,  again,  can  this  passage  be  claimed  as  evidence  for  the 
Christian  observance  of  Easter,  although  such  observance  would 
probably  be  coeval  with  that  of  the  Lord’s  Day.  As  in  Mark 
xiv.  12  ;  Luke  xxii.  7,  11 ;  John  xviii.  28,  iravya  is  here  used  of 
the  paschal  lamb,  not,  as  commonly,  of  the  paschal  supper  or 
of  the  paschal  octave. 

iKKaddpare  without  connecting  particle  (K*  A  B  D  E  F  G,  Vulg.  Copt. 
RV  )  rather  than  eiacaddpaTe  odv  (&$*  CLP,  Aeth.  AV.).  On  still  stronger 
evidence,  virep  vfiQv  must  be  omitted  after  rb  Trd<rxa>  v/jlQv.  Cursives  have 
€0607)  for  krtiQ-r}.  Did  Ignatius  (see  above)  have  odv  in  his  text  ? 

8.  <Sot€.  With  cohortative  subjunctive  as  with  imperative, 
see  on  iii.  21. 

4opTa£a)|A€i'.  “  Our  passover-feast  is  not  for  a  week,  but  for 
a  life-time”  (Godet),  otl  7ras  6  xpovos  iopTrjs  corn  /ccupos  rots 
Xptcmavots  (Chrys.).  The  verb  occurs  nowhere  else  in  N.T.,  but 
is  frequent  in  LXX.  ’I^crous  6  Xpioros  icmv  rj  via  typy  (Orig.). 

iv  See  on  iv,  2 1  for  this  use  of  h/. 

KaKias  Kal  irovrjptas  Trench,  Syn .  §  1 1,  makes  Kaicia  the 
vicious  principle,  Trovrjpia  its  outward  exercise.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  is  correct.  In  LXX  both  words  are  used  indiffer¬ 
ently  to  translate  the  same  Hebrew  words,  which  shows  that  to 
Hellenists  they  conveyed  ideas  not  widely  distinct  In  the 
Vulgate  both  malitia  and  nequitia  are  used  to  translate  both 
words,  malitia  being  used  most  often  for  KaKta,  and  nequitia  for 
-jrovrjpCa,  for  which  iniquiias  also  is  used.  ‘Malice’  may  trans- 

*  In  Mark  xiv.  12  the  AV.  has  c kill  the  Passover,*  with  ‘sacrifice’  in 
the  margin ;  in  Luke  xxii.  7,  ‘kill,’  without  any  alternative ;  here  ‘sacrifice,’ 
with  *  slay  ’  m  the  margin  :  the  R.  V.  has  *  sacrifice  *  in  ail.  three  places. 

t  On  the  general  relation  between  the  two  traditions  see  J.  Kaftan, 
Jesus  u.  Paulusi  pp.  59-69. 
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late  Katda  in  most  places  in  the  N.T.,  but  not  in  Matt.  vi.  34, 
where  Vulg.  has  malitia  (’),  nor  in  Acts  viii.  22,  where  it  has 
nequitia.  It  is  noteworthy  that  pravtias  is  not  used  for  either 
word.  Luke  xi.  39  shows  that  rrovypia  may  mean  thoughts  or 
purposes  of  wickedness;  cf.  Mark  vii.  22.  The  genitives  are 
genitives  of  apposition. 

&£u|ioi$.  Perhaps  ‘unleavened  bread’  (AV.,  RV.)  is  right, 
with  reference  to  the  unleavened  cakes  eaten  at  the  Passover ; 
h rra  7]  pi  pas  a£vpa  cBeaOe  (Exod.  Xli.  1 5).  But  a£vjxa  is  very 
indefinite;  ‘unleavened  elements.’  Origen  refers  this  to  i.  2. 

etXiKpunas.  The  word  is  a  crux  as  regards  etymology,  but 
it  seems  to  mean  ‘transparency,’  ‘limpid  purity,’  and  hence 
‘  ingenuousness.’ 

&\t]0eias.  In  its  wider  sense,  ‘rectitude,’  ‘integrity’;  cf. 
xiii.  6 ;  Eph.  v.  9;  John  iii.  21.* 

copra  fa acv  (KBCFGL,  d  e  Vulg.)  rather  than  iopra^opev  (A  D  E  P). 

For  irovypias  F  has  iropvdas 

9.  ^Eypatjra  uplv  Iv  tt}  cttuttoXt].  Pursuing  the  main  purpose 
of  the  passage,  viz.  to  rebuke  their  indifference  respecting  moral 
scandal,  the  Apostle  corrects  a  possible  misapprehension  of  his 
former  directions;  or  at  any  rate  he  shows  how  what  he  said 
before  would  apply  in  cases  more  likely  to  occur  than  the  one 
which  has  just  been  discussed.  ‘  I  wrote  to  you  in  my  letter,’ 
in  the  letter  which  was  well  known  to  the  Corinthians,  a  letter 
earlier  than  our  1  Corinthians  and  now  lost.  It  is  true  that 
eypaipa  might  be  an  ‘  epistolary  aorist  ’  (Gal.  vi.  n  ;  1  John  ii.  14) 
referring  to  the  letter  then  being  written.  But  iv  rfj  ima-roky 
(cf.  2  Cor.  vn.  8)  must  refer  to  another  letter.  Rom.  xvi.  22 ; 
Col.  iv.  16;  1  Thess.  v.  27  are  all  retrospective,  being  parts  of 
a  postscript.  In  this  letter  he  has  not  given  any  direction 
about  not  keeping  company  with  fornicators;  for  a  summons 
to  expel  a  member  who  has  contracted  an  incestuous  union 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  charge  not  to  associate  with  fornicators. 
It  is  evident  that  here,  as  in  2  Cor.  x.  9  f.,  he  is  making  reference 
to  an  earlier  letter  which  has  not  been  preserved.  So  also  Atto ; 
non  in  hae  epistola  sed  altera :  and  Herveius  ;  in  alia  jam  epistola . 
Some  think  that  2  Cor.  vi.  14-vii.  1  may  be  part  of  the  letter 
in  question.  See  notes  there  and  Introduction  to  2  Corinthians 
in  the  Cambridge  Greek  Testament  Stanley  gives  two  spurious 

*  It  is  possible  that  these  two  words  are  meant  to  prepare  for  what 
follows.  Perhaps  the  Apostle  saw  that  there  had  been  some  shuffling  and 
evasion  about  the  injunction  in  the  former  letter.  They  said  that  they  did 
not  understand  It,  and  made  that  an  excuse  for  ignoring  it.  How  St  Paul 
heard  of  the  misinterpretation  of  his  earlier  letter  we  are  not  told.  Zahn 
suggests  the  Corinthians5  letter,  of  which  he  finds  traces  even  before  vii.  1 
(Ini rod.  to  N.  T.  p.  261). 
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letters,  one  from,  the  other  to,  St  Paul,  which  are  not  of  much 
interest,  but  which  have  imposed  upon  the  Armenian  Church 
(Appendix,  p.  591  f.).* 

jay)  (rumv'afuyi'ucrSai.  Lit.  ‘  not  to  mix  yourselves  up  together 
with’:  ne  commisceamini  (Vulg.).  This  expressive  combination 
of  two  prepositions  with  the  verb  occurs  again  in  a  similar  con¬ 
nexion  2  Thess.  ni.  14 ;  also  in  the  A  text  of  Hos.  vii.  8.  Cf. 

2  Thess.  lii.  6. 

10.  ou  irdn-ws.  ‘Not  altogether,’  ‘not  absolutely,’  ‘not  in 
all  circumstances.’  It  limits  the  prohibition  of  intercourse  with 
fornicators,  which  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  fornicators  wTho 
are  outside  the  Christian  community.  The  Apostle  is  not 
repeating  the  prohibition  in  another  form,  which  would  have 
required  jut/,  as  before.  The  ou  =  ‘not,  I  mean,’  or  ‘I  do  not 
mean.’  The  meaning  is  quite  clear. 

to u  koojaou  toutou.  ‘  Of  the  non-Christian  world.’ 

r\  tois  Tr\€o^KT(u$.  ‘Or’  here  is  equivalent  to  our  ‘any 
more  than.’ 

tois  ‘ir\€OK€KTai$  ical  apira^.  These  form  a  single  class, 
coupled  by  the  single  article  and  the  kcll,  and  separated  from 
each  of  the  other  classes  by  fj.  This  class  is  that  of  the 
absolutely  selfish,  who  covet  and  sometimes  seize  more  than 
their  just  share  of  things.  They  exhibit  that  amor  sui  which  is 
the  note  of  ‘this  world,’  and  which  usurps  the  place  of  amor 
Dei,  until  TrXcovt^ta  becomes  a  form  of  idolatry  (Eph.  v.  5). 

clSwXoXdTpats.  In  the  literal  sense;  x.  14 ;  1  John  v.  21. 
This  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  word  (Rev.  xxi.  8,  xxii.  15), 
which  may  have  been  coined  by  St  Paul.  In  Eph.  v.  5  it  is  used 
in  a  figurative  sense  of  a  worshipper  of  Mammon.  The  triplet 
of  vices  here  consists  of  those  which  characterize  non-Christian 
civilization ;  lax  moiality,  greed,  and  superstition.  The  last,  in 
some  form  or  other,  is  the  inevitable  substitute  for  spiritual 
religion. 

eWi  &4>e£X€T€  &pa.  ‘  Since  in  that  case  you  would  have  to  ’ ; 
cf.  vii.  14.  sEyt«  implies  a  protasis,  which  is  suppressed  by  an 
easy  ellipse ;  ‘  since,  were  it  not  so,  then,’  etc.  vApa  introduces 
a  subjective  sequence,  while  ovv  introduces  an  objective  one. 
*0<£eiX€T€  is  in  an  apodosis,  where  the  idiomatic  imperfect  marks 

*  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  number  of  the  Apostle’s  letters  have  perished, 
especially  those  which  he  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  when  his 
authority  was  less  clearly  established,  and  the  value  of  his  words  less  under¬ 
stood  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  2,  iii.  17.  See  Renan,  S.  Paul ,  p.  234. 

Ramsay  points  out  the  resemblance  between  this  passage  (9-13)  and 
2  Thessalonians,  which  guards  against  misconception  of  his  teaching  that 
had  arisen  owing  to  the  strong  emphasis  which  he  had  laid  on  the  coining  of 
the  Kingdom  (Pauline  Studies ,  p.  36). 
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the  consequence  of  a  state  of  things  that  is  supposed  not  to  exist ; 
and  the  av  which  is  usual  in  such  an  apodosis  is  commonly 
omitted  with  such  verbs  as  a loet,  koAov  rjv,  etc. 

tou  Kocrjiou  £|€\0eiv.  This  for  most  people  is  impossible  ,* 
but  at  Corinth  m  St  Paul’s  day  it  was  well  for  Christians  to  see 
as  little  of  the  heathen  world  as  was  possible.  In  x.  27  he  does 
not  forbid  the  presence  of  Christians  at  private  entertainments 
given  by  heathen,  but  he  implies  that  they  ought  not  to  wish  to 
go  to  them. 

ol  Tavrta s  (X*  A  B  C  D*  E  F  G  17,  Yulg  )  lather  than  Kal  ov  Tavrcas 
N3 Dj L P,  Arm.  Aeth  ).  The  ‘yet’  m  AV.  seem*.  10  represent  /cat.  /cat 
dfjra^Lv  (R*  ABC  D*  F  G  P  17,  Aeth)  rather  than  7}  apira^Lv  D3  E  L, 
\  ulg  Syrr.  Copt  Arm  ),  an  alteration  to  conform  to  ij  on  each  side.  A V. 
ha^  *  or,1  RY.  ‘  and.’  (XA  BTDEFGL17,  Latt.)  rather  than 

d<pet\eT€  ,'IPP,  Chrjs.  Thdrt.),  another  mistaken  correction,  the  force  of 
the  imperfect  not  being  seen. 

11.  vvv  Se  eypaif/a.  ‘  But,  as  it  is,  I  wrote’  (RV.  marg ),  not 
*  But  now  I  write’  (RV.)  The  latter  is  grammatically  possible 
and  makes  good  sense,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  lypaxj/a  is  in  v.  9 
historical,  of  an  earlier  letter,  and  here  epistolary,  of  the  present 
letter.  The  vvv  is  logical,  not  tempoial,  ‘now  you  see,’  ‘now 
you  understand  ’  that  the  earlier  letter  meant  something  different. 
Had  the  Apostle  meant  the  vvv  to  be  temporal  and  the  verb  to 
refer  to  the  present  letter,  he  would  have  written  y/od<£o>,  as  m 
iv.  14.  He  has  stated  what  the  earlier  letter  did  not  mean  (ov 
raj/Tws),  and  he  now  very  naturally  states  what  it  did  mean.* 
c&v  .  .  .  yj.  The  form  of  protasis  covers  all  cases  that  may 
come  to  light:  see  on  iv.  15.  Almost  all  editors  prefer  $  to  fj 
before  tt opvos. 

ovopalopevos.  ‘Any  who  bears  the  name  of  a  brother,’ 

though  he  has  forfeited  the  right  to  it.  He  is  called  a  brother, 
but  he  really  is  a  iropvo's  or,  etc.  Some  early  interpreters  take 
6vop.a£6p.€vo<s  with  what  follows;  ‘if  any  brother  be  called  a 
whoremonger,’  or  ‘be  a  notorious  whoremonger.’  The  latter 

would  require  ovo/iao-ros,  and  we  should  have  d&sA<£o?  rt?  rather 
than  Tt?  dScA^o's.  Evidently  d<$€A<£o?  and  dvo/m£dju,€i/os  are  to  be 
taken  together.  He  is  called  a  Christian,  and  he  really  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  name ;  that  is  a  reason  for  shunning  him.  But  if 
he  is  a  Christian  and  is  called  some  bad  name,  that  is  not  a 
reason  for  shunning  him  :  the  bad  name  may  be  a  slander. 

irXeoi^Krrjs.  There  is  no  good  ground  for  supposing  that, 

either  here,  or  in  v.  10,  or  anywhere  else,  means 

‘sensual’  (see  on  Eph.  iv.  19).  The  desire  which  it  implies  is 
the  desire  for  possessions,  greed,  grasping  after  what  does  not 
belong  to  one. 

*  Abbott,  Johan.  Gr.  2691,  gives  other  examples. 
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€lBa>XdTpif|^  Stanley  would  give  this  word  also  the  meaning 
of  ‘  sensual.’  But  there  is  no  improbability  in  Corinthian  converts 
being  tainted  with  idolatry.  Origen  says  that  in  his  time  the 
plea  that  idolatry  was  a  matter  of  indifference  was  common 
among  Christians  serving  in  the  army.  Modern  experience 
teaches  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  extinguish  idolatrous  practices 
among  converts,  and  Chrysostom  may  be  right  m  suggesting 
that  the  Apostle  inserts  ‘  idolater  ’  in  his  list  as  a  preparation  for 
what  he  is  about  to  say  on  the  subject  (viii.  io,  x.  7,  14  f.;.  The 
Corinthians  were  evidently  very  lax. 

XotSopos.  Origen  notes  with  what  very  evil  people  the  AotSo- 
pos  is  classed :  fjXtKois  /ca/cois  rov  A oldopov  crvirjpfOprjcr^v.  The 
word  occurs  vi.  io,  and  in  LXX  in  Proverbs  and  Ecclus.,  but 
nowhere  else.  Chrysostom  (on  vi.  10)  says  that  many  in  his  day 
blamed  the  Apostle  for  putting  A o&opoi  and  piOvo-oi  into  such 
company.  Matt.  v.  21,  22  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  9. 

fjt€0ucros.  Rom.  xiii.  13.  In  Attic  writers  applied  to  women, 
men  being  called  pcOvcttlkol,  irapoiviKOL,  or  irapoivioi.  Cf.  opyy 
piyaXrj  y wrj  pcdvcr os  (Ecclus.  xxvi.  8) ;  but  elsewhere  in  LXX  it  is 
used  of  men  (Ecclus.  xix.  1 ;  Prov.  xxiii.  21,  xxvi.  9).  It  some¬ 
times  means  ‘ intoxicated 9  rather  than  ‘given  to  drink/  The 
piOvo'os  and  the  AoiSopos  are  additions  to  the  first  list. 

pjSe  ow€<x0L€ii'.  An  emphatic  intimation  of  what  he  means 
by  prj  crvvavapLyvv(r6aL,  Cf.  Luke  xv.  2 ;  Gal.  ii.  12.  The 
Apostle  is  not  thinking  of  Holy  Communion,  in  which  case  the 
pyjSi  would  be  quite  out  of  place  :  he  is  thinking  of  social  meals  ; 
e  Do  not  invite  him  to  your  house  or  accept  his  invitations/  But, 
as  Theodoret  points  out,  a  prohibition  of  this  kind  would  lead  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  offender  from  the  Lord’s  Table.  Great 
caution  is  required  in  applying  the  Apostle’s  prohibition  to 
modern  circumstances,  which  are  commonly  not  parallel.  The 
object  here,  as  in  2  John  10,  is  twofold  :  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
evil,  and  to  bring  offenders  to  see  the  error  of  their  ways.  In 
any  case,  what  St  Paul  adds  in  giving  a  similar  injunction  must 
not  be  forgotten ;  kcu  pyj  <1$  ix^pov  rp/dLcrOc.,  aAAa  vovOerure  6s 
aScA <f>ov  (2  Thess.  iii.  15).  Clement  of  Rome  {Cor,  14)  says  of 
the  ringleaders  of  the  schism,  xprjoTevcruyptBa  clvtols  Kara  ttjv 
evcnrXayxvLav  kcu  yXvKvrrfra  rov  77-0177  o-avr  os  rjpas,  perhaps  in 
reference  to  Matt.  v.  45,  48. 

vvv  (X3ABD3EFGLP)  rather  than  vwl  (S*CD*  D8) :  the  more 
emphatic  form  might  seem  to  be  more  suitable.  Vulg.  Syrr.  Copt.  Aeth. 
Goth,  support  5  against  1}  before  tt 6pvos.  For  pySi,  A  has  and  F  has 
PW*- 

12.  tl  y^P  H,ot  tou$  efw  KpCveiv;  ‘For  what  business  of  mine 
is  it  to  judge  those  that  are  outside  ?  ’  Quid  entm  mihi  (Vulg.)  ; 
Ad  quid  miht  (Tert.)  \  Quid  mea  interest  (Beza).  Gives  the 
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reason  why  they  ought  never  to  have  supposed  that  he  ordered 
them  to  shun  the  company  of  heathen  who'  were  fornicators :  the 
meaning  given  in  v.  1 1  is  the  only  possible  meaning.  The  phrase 
tovs  €|o)  (i  Thess.  iv.  12;  Col.  iv.  5)  is  of  Jewish  origin.  Jews 
applied  it  to  Gentiles ;  our  Lord  applies  it  to  Jews  who  are  not 
His  disciples  (Mark  iv.  n) ,  St  Paul  applies  it  to  non-Christians, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles.  In  1  Tim.  lii.  7,  “where  be  speaks  of 
non-Christians  judging  Christians,  he  uses  61  l&Ow*  The 
expression  states  a  fact,  without  any  insinuation  of  censure 
How  could  they  suppose  that  he  claimed  jurisdiction  over  heathen 
and  placed  a  stigma  upon  them  for  heathen  behaviour  ?  Epictetus 
(Enchir.  47)  tells  those  who  are  continent  not  to  be  severe  upon 
those  who  are  not,  or  to  claim  any  superiority. 

ou^'i  tous  e<T(i)  ujll€i$  Kplvere ;  Tovs  cct<o  and  vfjicls  are  in  emphatic 
juxtaposition :  *  Is  it  not  those  that  are  within  that  you  judge  ? 
They  are  your  sphere  of  jurisdiction.’  The  present  tense  is 
‘axiomatic,’  stating  wrhat  is  normal.  The  proposal  to  put  a 
colon  at  ovyi  and  make  KpCvere  an  imperative  (‘No;  judge  ye 
those  who  are  within  ’)  is  unintelligent.  Ovxt  is  not  an  answer  to 
Tt;  and  the  sentence  is  much  less  telling  as  a  command  than  as 
a  question.  Ovx£  is  one  of  the  words  which  is  far  more  common 
in  Paul  and  Luke  than  elsewhere  in  N.T. 

13.  6  0eo$  tcplvei.  The  verb  is  certainly  to  be  accented  as  a 
present :  it  states  the  normal  attribute  of  God.  And  the  sentence 
is  probably  categorical ;  ‘  But  them  that  are  without  God  judgeth.’ 
This  is  more  forcible  than  to  bring  it  under  the  interrogative 
ovxt;  ‘Is  it  not  the  case  that  you  judge  those  who  are  within, 
while  God  judges  those  who  are  without?’  But  WH.  and 
Bachmann  adopt  the  latter. 

iidpare  rov  irovripov.  A  quotation  from  Deut.  xvii.  7,  bringing 
to  a  sharp  practical  conclusion  the  discussion  about  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Tropvcia,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  a  final  rebuke  to 
them  for  their  indifference  about  the  case  of  incest.  The  offender 
must  be  at  once  expelled.  Origen  adds  that  we  must  not  be 
content  with  expelling  the  evil  man  from  our  society ;  we  must 
take  care  to  expel  the  evil  one  (rov  irovqpov)  from  our  hearts.  Note 
the  double  Q :  the  riddance  must  be  complete.  See  on  iii.  1 8. 

Vulg  Arm.  Copt.  Aeth.  take  Kpivei  as  a  future,  iidpare  (X  ABC  D* 
F  G  P,  Vulg.)  rather  than  koX  ££a peire  (D3  E  L),  or  kclI  iidpare  (17).  The 
verb  occurs  nowhere  else  in  N.T. ,  but  is  very  frequent  in  LXX. 


VI.  1-11.  LITIGATION  BEFORE  HEATHEN  COURTS. 

The  Apostle  passes  on  to  a  third  matter  for  censure,  and  in 
discussing  it  he  first  treats  of  the  evil  and  its  evil  occasion  (1-8), 
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and  then,  in  preparation  for  what  is  to  follow,  points  out  that 
all  unrighteousness  is  a  survival  from  a  bad  past  which  the 
Corinthians  ought  to  have  left  behind  them  (9-1 1 ). 

1-8.  The  Evil  and  its  Evil  Occasion. 

How  can  you  dare  to  go  to  law  with  one  another  in 
heathen  caurts  ?  If  there  must  be  suits,  let  Christian  judge 
Christian . 

1  The  subject  of  judging  brings  me  to  another  matter.  Is  it 
possible  that,  when  one  of  you  has  a  dispute  with  a  fellow- 
Christian,  he  takes  upon  himself  to  bring  the  dispute  before  a 
heathen  tribunal,  instead  of  bringing  it  before  believers.  2  Or  is 
it  that  you  do  not  know  that,  at  the  Last  Day,  believers  will  sit 
with  Christ  to  judge  the  world  ?  And  if  the  world  is  to  be  judged 
hereafter  at  your  bar,  are  you  incompetent  to  serve  in  the  pettiest 
tribunals  ?  3  Do  not  you  know  that  we  are  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  angels  ?  After  that,  one  need  hardly  mention  things  of  daily 
life.  4  If,  then,  you  have  questions  of  daily  life  to  be  decided, 
do  you  really  take  heathens,  who  are  of  no  account  to  those  who 
are  in  the  Church,  and  set  them  to  judge  you  ?  5  It  is  to  move 
you  to  shame  that  I  am  speaking  like  this.  Have  things  come 
to  such  a  pass  that,  among  the  whole  of  you,  there  is  not  a  single 
person  who  is  competent  to  arbitrate  between  one  Christian  and 
another,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  Christian  goes  to  law  with 
Christian,  and  that  too  before  unbelievers?  7 Nay,  at  the  very 
outset,  there  is  a  terrible  defect  in  your  Christianity  that  you 
have  lawsuits  at  all  with  one  another.  Why  not  rather  accept 
injury?  Why  not  rather  submit  to  being  deprived?  But,  so 
far  from  enduring  wrong,  what  you  do  is  this ,  you  wrong  and 
deprive  other  people,  and  those  people  your  fellowr-Christians. 

The  subject  of  going  to  law  before  heathen  tribunals  is  linked 
to  the  subject  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter  by  the  reference 
to  the  question  of  judgment  (v.  12,  13).*  The  moral  sense  of  a 
Christian  community,  which  ought  to  make  itself  felt  in  judging 
offenders  within  its  own  circle,  ought  still  more  to  suffice  for 

*  There  may  be  another  link.  In  v.  10,  1 1  St  Paul  twice  brackets  the 
v6pvos  with  the  irXeoj^/mjs,  and  he  now  passes  from  the  one  to  the  other.  It 
was  desire  to  have  more  than  one  had  a  right  to  (irXeove^la)  which  led  to  this 
litigation  in  heathen  couits.  See  on  Eph,  iv.  19, 
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settling  disputes  among  its  members,  without  recourse  to  heathen 
courts,  whose  judges  stand  presumably  on  a  lower  ethical  level 
than  Christians.  But  there  is  no  real  argumentative  connexion 
with  the  preceding  section.  The  Apostle  has  finished  two  points 
m  his  in  dement,  and  he  now  passes  on  to  another. 

The  Apostle’s  principles  with  regard  to  secular  and  heathen 
magistrates  are  perfectly  consistent.  In  Rom.  xin.  he  inculcates 
the  attitude  of  a  good  citizen,  which  is  not  only  obedience  to  law, 
hut  the  recognition  of  the  magistrate  as  God’s  minister.  This 
carries  with  it  submission  to  the  law  as  administered  by  the 
courts,  and  acceptance  of  the  authority  of  the  courts  in  criminal 
cases.  St  Paul  had  had  experience  of  the  protection  of  Roman 
Justice  (Acts  xviii.  12  f.,  x\v.  16),  and  he  himself  appealed  to 
Caesar.  But  to  invoke  the  courts  to  decide  disputes  between 
Christ: ms  was  quite  another  matter ;  and  he  lays  it  down  here 
that  to  do  so  is  a  confession  of  the  failure  of  that  justice  which 
ought  to  reign  in  the  Christian  Society.  ‘Obey  the  criminal 
courts  but  not  g°  out  your  way  to  invoke  the  civil  courts/ 
is  a  fair,  if  rough,  summary  of  his  teaching. 

1.  ToXjxa  T15  ujx&y.  We  know  nothing  of  the  facts,  but  it  is 
clear  from  v.  S  that  the  Apostle  has  no  merely  isolated  case  in 
view:  toAj ia  grand:  verbo  notatur  laesa  majestas  Christianorum 
<Beng.),  Rom.  xv.  18.  The  word  is  an  argument  m  itself , 

‘  How  can  you  dare,  endure,  bring  yourself  to  ?  ’ 

Trpayfxa.  In  the  forensic  sense  ;  ‘  a  cause  for  trial/  ‘a  case/ 
Joseph.  Ant .  xiv.  x.  7. 

top  €T€pop.  Not  ‘another’  (AV.),  but  ‘his  neighbour7  (RV.), 
‘his  fellow7  (x.  24,  xiv.  17 ;  Rom.  ii.  1  ;  Gal.  vi.  4). 

KpCveadcu.  Middle ,  ‘  go  to  law/  ‘  seek  for  judgment.7  Cf. 
Kpidyvcu.  (Matt.  v.  40;  Eccles.  vii.  10).  The  question  comes 
with  increased  force  after  v.  12,  13.  ‘It  is  no  business  of  ours 
to  judge  the  heathen :  and  are  we  to  ask  them  to  judge  us  ? 7 

&rl  twp  aSutwp.  ‘Before  the  unrighteous.7*  The  term  is 
not  meant  to  imply  that  there  was  small  chance  of  getting  justice 
in  a  heathen  court ;  St  Paul’s  own  experience  had  taught  him 
otherwise.  The  term  reflects,  not  on  Roman  tribunals,  but  on 
the  pagan  world  to  which  they  belonged.  He  perhaps  chose  the 
word  rather  than  cwncnw,  in  order  to  suggest  the  paradox  of 
seeking  justice  among  the  unjust.  The  Rabbis  taught  that  Jews 
must  not  carry  their  cases  before  Gentiles,  and  we  may  be  sure 

*  Augustine  {De  doct.  Christ .  iv  18)  seems  to  have  read  vt6  r.  dS.  He 
has,  judican  ab  imquis  et  non  apud  sanctos.  Vulg.  has  apud  with  both 
words,  as  also  has  Augustine,  Enckir.  ad  Laurent,  78. 
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that  it  was  in  the  Greek  majority  at  Corinth,  and  not  in  the 
Jewish  minority,  that  this  evil  prevailed.*  Greeks  were  fond  of 
litigation,  ^lXoBlkol  (Arist.  Rhet  n.  xxiii  23),  and  as  there  were 
no  Christian  courts  they  must  enter  heathen  tribunals  if  they 
wanted  to  go  to  law.  See  Edwards.  For  eVt  see  2  Cor.  vii.  14  ; 
Mark  xui.  9 ;  Acts  xxv.  9. 

ical  ouxt-  ^irl  twi'  dytwi'.  He  does  not  mean  that  Christian 
courts  ought  to  be  instituted,  but  that  Christian  disputants  should 
submit  to  Christian  arbitration. 

2.  ook  ot8aT£.  Such  conduct  was  incompatible  with  prin¬ 
ciples  which  ought  to  be  familiar  to  them.  He  first  asks, 4  How 
can  you  be  so  presumptuous?5  Then,  on  the  supposition 
that  this  is  not  the  cause  of  their  error,  he  asks,  ‘How  can 
you  be  so  ignorant  ? 5  The  77  introduces  an  alternative  explana¬ 
tion.  The  formula  ovk  otSare  occurs  five  times  in  this  chapter 
(2,  3,  9,  16,  19  ;  cf.  2  Cor.  xiii.  5,  etc.). 

ol  ayioiToi'  Kocrpov  Kpiyoucru'.  Here,  no  doubt,  the  verb  should 
be  accented  as  a  future;  contrast  v.  13.  It  is  in  the  Messianic 
Kingdom  that  the  saints  will  share  in  Christ’s  reign  over  the 
created  universe.  ‘Judge5  does  not  here  mean  ‘condemn,5  and 
‘the  world 5  does  not  mean  ‘the  evil  world.5  It  is  only  from  the 
context,  as  in  Acts  xiii.  27,  that  KpiVetv  sometimes  becomes 
equivalent  to  KaraKplveLv ,  and  6  Kocrfios  frequently  is  used  without 
any  idea  of  moral,  i.e.  immoral  quality;  cf.  iii.  22.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  clear  that  Kpivovar tv  here  means  ‘will  pronounce  judgment 
upon 5 ;  it  is  perhaps  used  in  the  Hebraic  sense  of  ‘  ruling.5  So 
also  in  Matt.  xix.  28.  This  sense  is  frequent  in  Judges  (iii.  10, 
x.  2,  3,  xii.  9,  11,  13,  14,  etc.).  Wisd.  iii.  8  is  parallel;  ‘They 
shall  judge  the  nations  and  have  dominion  over  the  peoples 5 ; 
also  Ecclus.  iv.  15.  St  Paul  may  have  known  the  Book  of 
Wisdom.  Cf.  the  Book  of  Enoch  (cviii.  12),  “I  will  bring  forth 
clad  in  shining  light  those  who  have  loved  My  holy  Name,  and 

1  will  seat  each  on  the  throne  of  his  honour.55  The  saints  are  to 
share  in  the  final  perfection  of  the  Messianic  reign  of  Christ. 
They  themselves  are  to  appear  before  the  Judge  (Rom.  xiv.  10  ; 

2  Tim.  iv.  1)  and  are  then  to  share  His  glory  (iv.  8  ;  Rom.  viii.  17  ; 
Dan.  vii.  22;  Rev.  ii.  26,  27,  iii.  21,  xx.  4).  The  Apostle’s 
eschatology  (xv.  21-24)  supplies  him  with  the  thought  of  these 
verses.  He  is  certainly  not  thinking  of  the  time  when  earthly 
tribunals  will  be  filled  with  Christian  judges.f 

ical  el  iv  fljxii'  KpivcTat  6  k.  The  kclC  adds  a  further  question, 

*  To  bring  a  lawsuit  before  a  court  of  idolaters  was  regarded  as  blas¬ 
phemy  against  the  Law. 

f  Polycarp  quotes  the  question,  ‘  Know  we  not  that  the  saints  shall  judge 
the  world  ?  *  as  the  doctrine  of  Paul  {Phil.  1 1). 
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and  presses  home  the  bearing  of  the  preceding  question.  The 
«V  ip-tv  is  less  easy  to  explain  ;  ‘among  you,’  ‘m  your  court,*  ‘in 
your  jurisdiction,’  may  be  the  meaning.  Oi  we  may  fall  back 
on  the  instrumental  use  of  «Y.  Like  Kptvcre  in  v.  12,  KpCverai 
express  what  is  normal.  ‘  The  heathen  are  to  be  judged  by 
you ;  tne>  are  in  your  jurisdiction.  How  incongruous  that  you 
should  ask  to  be  judged  by  them  1 5 

&«i£to£  €<n€  KpiTrjpuuv  i\axL<rruiv.  ‘  Are  ye  unworthy  of  the 
smallest  tribunals?*  So  in  RV.  rnarg.  Cf.  Jas.  li.  6;  Judg. 
v.  10,  Dan.  vi:.  10,  26;  Susann.  49:  also  ptj  ipxicrdo*  ini 
Kpir/jpiuf  ifrrthor  \Apt*st,  Const.  11.  45  )•  In  papyri,  ol  ini  ra>v 
KpLTi/pLwv  means  those  who  preside  m  tribunals.  The  meaning 
*  case '  or  '  cause  ’  is  insufficiently  supported.  *Am£io<s  is  found 
nowhere  else  in  N.T. 

D2  E  L,  AV.  omit  ij  before  ovk  oloare. 

3.  The  thought  of  z\  2  is  repeated  and  expanded.  To  say 
that  Christians  will  judge  angels  restates  ‘  will  judge  the  world * 
in  an  extreme  form,  for  the  sake  of  sharpening  the  contrast. 
0Ayye\oi  are  the  highest  order  of  beings  under  God,  yet  they  are 
creatures  and  are  part  of  the  Kocrpos.  But  the  members  of 
Christ  are  to  be  crowned  with  glory  and  honour  (Ps.  viii.  6),  and 
are  to  share  in  His  regal  exaltation,  which  exceeds  any  angelic 
dignity.  He  ‘judges,*  i.e .  rules  over,  angels,  and  the  saints 
share  in  that  rule.  The  words  may  mean  that  the  saints  are  to 
be  His  assessors  in  the  Day  of  Judgment,  that  angels  will  then 
be  judged,  and  that  the  saints  will  take  part  m  sentencing  them. 
If  so,  this  must  refer  to  fallen  angels,  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  St  Paul  held  that  all  angels,  good  and  bad,  will  be  judged 
hereafter.  But  he  gives  no  epithet  to  angels  here,  because  it  is 
not  needed  for  his  argument ;  indeed,  to  have  said  ‘  fallen  angels,* 
or  ‘evil  angels,*  would  rather  have  marred  his  argument.  As 
Evans  rightly  insists,  it  is  the  exalted  nature  of  angels  that  is  the 
Apostle’s  point.  *  You  are  to  judge  the  world.  Nay,  you  are  to 
judge,  not  only  men,  but  angels.  Are  you  unable  to  settle  petty 
disputes  among  yourselves  ?  *  St  Paul’s  purpose  is  to  emphasize 
the  augustness  of  the  ‘  judging  *  to  which  members  of  Christ  are 
called.*  To  press  the  statement  in  such  a  way  as  to  raise  the 
question  of  the  exact  nature,  scope,  or  details,  of  the  judgment 
of  angels,  is  to  go  altogether  beyond  the  Apostle’s  purpose. 
Thackeray  (St  Paul  and  Contemporary  Jewish  Thought ,  pp.  152  f.) 
has  shown  from  Jude  6,  Wisd.  iii.  8,  and  Enoch  xiii.-xvi.  that 

*  Godet  remarks  that  Paul  ne  vent  pas  disigner  tels  ou  tels  anges  ;  il  veut 
riveiller  dam  Pighse  le  sentiment  de  sa  compitence  et  de  sa  dzgmti,  en  lui 
rappelant  que  des  ttres  Time  nature  aussi  tlevie  seront  un  jour  soumis  h  sa 
jurisdiction .  See  also  Milligan  on  1  Thess.  ul  13,  and  Fmdlay  here. 
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there  is  nothing  in  this  unique  statement  to  which  a  Jew  of  that 
day  would  not  have  subscribed.  See  Abbott,  The  Son  of  Man , 

P*  2I3- 

p^nyc  pu*)TiKd.  The  yc  strengthens  the  force  of  the  pfri, 
which  is  that  of  a  condensed  question;  ‘need  I  so  much  as 
mention  ?  ’  Nedum  quae  ad  hujus  vitae  usum  pertinent  (Beza) : 
quanto  magis  saetularia .  The  clause  may  be  regarded  as  part 
of  the  preceding  question  (WH.),  or  as  a  separate  question 
(AV.,  RV.),  or  as  an  appended  remark,  ‘to  say  nothing  at  all  of 
things  of  this  life ’  (Ellicott).  The  adjective  occurs  Luke  xxi.  34, 
but  is  not  found  in  LXX,  nor  earlier  than  ±4ristotle.  Following 
the  well-known  difference  in  N.T.  between  /3tos  and  fay  (see  on 
Luke  viii.  43),  fhamKa  means  questions  relating  to  our  life  on 
earth  on  its  merely  human  side,  or  to  the  resources  of  life,  such 
as  food,  clothing,  property,  etc.  Philo  (Fit.  A/os.  iii.  18),  wpos 
ras  /JcojTtAcas  vTrrjper&v.  See  Trench,  Syn.  §  xxvn. ;  Cremer, 

Lex .  p.  272 ;  Lightfoot  on  Ign.  Rom .  vii.  3. 

M-jJrtye  is  written  by  different  editors  as  one  word,  or  as  two  (/ttjri  ye), 
or  as  three.  Tregelles  is  perhaps  alone  in  writing  ^77  n  ye. 

4.  pL«TtKd  icpmjpia.  ‘Tribunals  dealing  with  worldly 
matters.’  The  adj.  is  repeated  with  emphasis,  which  is  increased 
by  its  being  placed  first  That  is  the  surprising  thing,  that 
Christians  should  have  /3m >Ti*d  that  require  litigation. 

per  oSv.  ‘  Nay  but,’  or  ‘  Nay  rather.’  The  force  of  the 
words  is  either  to  emphasize  the  cumulative  scandal  of  having 
such  cases  at  all  and  of  bringing  them  Iwl  rwv  aSiKcov,  or  (if 
Ka6i£cT€  is  imperative)  to  advise  an  alternative  course  to  that 
described  in  v.  2. 

lav  €xtjt€.  This  form  of  protasis  (cf.  iv.  1 5)  requires  a  future 
or  its  equivalent  in  the  apodosis.  Here  we  have  an  equivalent, 
whether  we  take  kcl OC&re  as  imperative  or  interrogative.  *  If  you 
must  have  such  things  as  courts  to  deal  with  these  petty  matters, 
then  set,’  etc. ;  or  ‘do  you  set?’ — ‘  Is  that  your  way  of  dealing 
with  the  matter  ?  *  It  is  intolerably  forced  to  put  a  comma  after 
Kpirrjpia,  make  it  an  accus.  pendens ,  and  take  lav  lxrtT€  with  T°vs 
i^ovSevTjp.cvo'us. 

toos  4£ou0€Wf)ji.€vou$  4y  Tjj  liocX^a-ia.  If  KaOi^€T€  is  imperative, 
then  these  words  mean  ‘  those  in  the  Church  who  are  held  of  no 
account,’  Le.  the  least  esteemed  of  the  Christians.  The  Apostle 
sarcastically  tells  them  that,  so  far  from  there  being  any  excuse 
for  resorting  to  heathen  tribunals,  any  selection  of  the  simplest 
among  themselves  would  be  competent  to  settle  their  disputes 
about  trifles.  Let  the  insignificant  decide  what  is  insignificant. 

If  KaO%er€  is  indicative  and  the  sentence  interrogative,  then 
these  words  mean,  c  those  who,  in  the  Church,  are  held  of  no 
8 
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account,*  viz.  the  a8 lkol  of  v.  i.  The  meaning  is  the  same  if  the 
sentence  is  categorical. 

Both  constructions  are  possible,  and  both  make  good  sense. 
Alford,  Edwards,  Ellicott,  Evans,  and  Lightfoot  give  strong 
reasons  for  preferring  the  imperative,  as  AV.  In  this  they 
follow  a  strong  body  of  authorities ;  the  Vulgate,  Peshito,  Coptic, 
and  Armenian,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Augustine,  Beza,  Calvin, 
Estius,  Bengel,  and  Wetstem.  To  mention  only  one  of  the 
arguments  used  ; — it  does  seem  improbable  that  St  Paul  would 
call  heathen  magistrates  *  those  who,  in  the  Church,  are  held  of 
no  account.*  He  has,  it  is  true,  spoken  of  the  heathen  in 
general  (not  the  magistrates  in  particular)  as  cLSlkol  :  but  here  he 
is  speaking  of  those  who  preside  in  the  heathen  tribunals.  And 
if  he  wanted  to  speak  disparagingly  of  them,  is  ‘those  whom 
Christians  despise*  a  likely  phrase  for  him  to  use?  The  Vulgate 
renders,  contemptibiles  qui  sunt  in  ecclesia ,  illos  constituite  ad 
judicandum  ;  but  the  Greek  means  contempt  os  rather  than 
contemptibiles.  Augustine  also  has  contemptibiles ,  but  he  renders 
tovtovs  /ea0i£ere,  bos  collocate .* 

Nevertheless,  Tischendorf,  WH.  and  the  Revisers  support  a 
considerable  number  of  commentators,  from  Luther  to  Schmiedel, 
in  punctuating  the  sentence  as  a  question.  It  is  urged  that  the 
Apostle,  after  the  reminder  of  vv.  2,  3,  returns  to  the  question  of 
v .  1 ;  ‘Will  they,  by  going  outside  their  own  body  for  justice, 
confess  themselves,  the  appointed  judges  of  angels,  to  be  unfit 
to  decide  the  pettiest  arbitrations  ?  *  t 

We  must  be  content  to  leave  the  question  open.  The 
general  sense  is  clear.  The  Corinthians  were  doing  a  shameful 
thing  in  going  to  heathen  civil  courts  to  settle  disputes  between 
Christians. 

irpos  errpo-irrji'  ujxlv1  Xcyo).  c  I  say  this  to  move  you  to  shame  *  ; 
see  on  iv.  14.  As  in  xv.  34,  the  words  refer  to  what  precedes, 
and  they  suit  either  of  the  interpretations  given  above,  either  the 
sarcastic  command  or  the  reproachful  question;  but  they  suit 
the  latter  somewhat  better.  Only  here,  and  xv.  34  does 
hrrpoirri  occur  in  N.T.,  but  it  is  not  rare  in  the  Psalms. 

5.  offTws  o5k  2ia  k.t.\.  6  Is  there  such  a  total  lack  among  you 
of  any  wise  person  *  that  you  are  thus  obliged  to  go  outside  ? 

*  It  is  evident  that  Kadifcre  is  a  word  which  is  more  suitable  tor  constitut¬ 
ing  simple  Christians  as  arbitrators  than  for  adopting  heathen  magistrates, 
already  appointed,  as  judges  of  Christians. 

t  There  is  yet  another  way,  suggested  by  J.  C.  K.  Hofmann  and 
accepted  by  Findlay ;  ‘Well  then,  as  for  secular  tribunals — if  you  have  men 
that  are  made  of  no  account  in  the  Church,  set  these  on  the  bench  ! 5  The 
punctuation  does  not  seem  to  be  very  probable. 

With  the  use  of  tovtovs  here  we  may  compare  rotirovs  in  xvi.  3  and 
tovtov  in  2  Thess.  ni.  14. 
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Or,  ‘  So  is  there  not  found  among  you  one  wise  person  ?  ’  The 
ourtos  refers  to  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Corinthian  Church  : 
Chrys.j  Tocravrr)  onravLS  avSpojv  o-vvtrajv  Trap1  vplv ;  it  is  now 
commonly  admitted  that  evu  “is  not  a  contraction  from  eveo-n,  but 
the  preposition  hr  or  ew,  strengthened  by  a  vigorous  accent,  like 
can,  7ra pa,  and  used  with  an  ellipse  of  the  substantive  verb” 
(Lightfoot  on  Gal.  iii.  28,  J.  B.  Mayor  on  Jas.  i.  17):  translate, 
therefore,  ‘is  not  found/ 

Siaicpiwu  dvd  plaov  tou  dSeX^oG  auTou.  A  highly  condensed 
sentence ;  ‘  to  decide  between  his  fellow-Christian 9  meaning  ‘  to 
act  as  arbitrator  between  one  fellow-Christian  and  another/  We 
want  ava  pitxov  aSeXcpov  Kal  rov  a 8.  avrov ,  like  ava  pe<rov  ipov  kcll 
crov  (Gen.  xxiii.  15).  J.  H.  Moulton  ( Gr .  p.  99)  suspects  a 
corruption  in  the  text,  but  dictation  may  account  for  the  ab¬ 
breviation  :  iw  a8e\<f)<tiv  avrov  is  the  simplest  conjecture.  The 
compound  preposition  ava  p eo-ov  is  frequent  in  papyri.  As  the 
Lord  had  directed  (Matt,  xviii.  17),  the  aggrieved  brother  ought 
to  ‘tell  it  to  the  Church/  * 

Both  here  and  in  xv.  34  there  is  difference  of  reading  between  \£yw  and 
Aa Aw.  Here  X<fyw  (K  D  E  F  G  L  P)  is  to  be  preferred  to  AaX<3  (B,  with  C 
doubtful).  £vi  (K  B  C  L  P)  rather  than  eanv  (D  E  F  G).  otidels  <ro<f>6s 
(NBC  17,  Copt.)  rather  than  oiSk  els  <ro<p6$  (F  G  P)  or  ao<pb$  oiSi  ets  (D3  L) 
or  <ro<p6$  without  ovdk  els  or  ovSets  (D*  E,  Aeth.).  For  rod  dSe\<pov  some 
editors  conjecture  r&v  &5e\<puv. 

6.  dXXct  dSeX^os  k.t.X.  We  have  the  same  doubt  as  that 
respecting  pip-iye  jStom/cd  ( v .  3).  This  verse  may  be  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  preceding  question  (WH.,  RV.),  or  a  separate 
question  (AV.),  or  an  appended  statement  (Ellicott).  In  the 
last  case,  6Xkd  is  ‘  Nay/  ‘  On  the  contrary/ 

Kal  toGto.  This  is  the  climax.  That  there  should  be  dis¬ 
putes  about  /3aaTiKd  is  bad;  that  Christian  should  go  to  law 
with  Christian  is  worse;  that  Christians  should  do  this  before 
unbelievers  is  worst  of  all.  It  is  a  scandal  before  the  heathen 
world.  Cf.  Kal  tovto  (Rom.  xiii.  n ;  3  John  5)  and  the  more 
classical  Kal  ravra  (Heb.  xi.  12),  of  which  Wetstein  gives 
numerous  examples. 

7.  jiey  ouy.  ‘Nay,  verily  there  is  at  once/  ‘there  is  to 
begin  with,  without  going  any  further 3 :  phr  ouv,  separate,  as  in 
v*  4,  and  with  no  Be  to  answer  to  the  phr . 

oX»s.  ‘  Altogether/  i.e.  no  matter  what  the  tribunal  may  be : 
or  ‘generally/  ‘under  any  circumstances/  i.e,  no  matter  what 
the  result  may  be. 

Tjxnr]|ia.  ‘A  falling  short’  of  spiritual  attainment,  or  of 

*  Cicero  (Ad  Fam.  ix.  25)  wntes  to  Papirius  Paetus,  Noli  pati  littgare 
f retires ,  et  judiciis  turpibus  conftictari . 
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Christian  blessings,  ‘a  defect’  (RV.),  or  possibly  ‘a  defeat.’ 
They  have  been  worsted  in  the  spiritual  fight.  Origen  here 
contrasts  ^rrao-tfcu  with  vlkov*  Cf.  Isa.  xxxi.  8,  ol  Be  veavC otkol 
ecrovrai  ek  ^rrrjjjicu  In  Rom.  xi.  12  the  meaning  seems. to  be 
6  defeat  ’  (see  note  there),  and  these  are  the  only  passages  in  the 
Bible  in  which  the  word  occurs.  See  Field,  Otium  Norvic. 
iii.  97. 

KpCfiara.  Elsewhere  in  N.T.  the  word  means  ‘decrees’  or 
‘  judgments,’  but  here  it  is  almost  equivalent  to  KpvrqpLCL  ( v .  4) : 
‘  matters  for  judgment,’  ‘  lawsuits.’ 

ji€0*  iauT&v.  Literally,  ‘with  your  own  selves.’  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  use  of  eavruv  for  fxer  aXkr}\w>v  is  deliberate, 
in  order  to  show  that  in  bringing  a  suit  against  a  fellow-Christian 
they  were  bringing  a  suit  against  themselves,  so  close  was  the 
relationship.  The  solidarity  of  the  Church  made  such  conduct 
suicidal.  But  the  substitution  occurs  where  no  such  idea  can  be 
understood  (Mark  xvi.  3). 

There  are  passages  in  M.  Aurelius  which  are  very  much  in 
harmony  with  these  verses.  He  argues  that  men  are  kinsmen, 
and  that  all  wrong-doing  is  the  result  of  ignorance.  Those  who 
know  better  must  be  patient  with  those  who  know  not  what 
they  do  in  being  insolent  and  malicious.  “But  I,  who  have 
seen  the  nature  of  the  good  that  it  is  beautiful,  and  of  the  bad 
that  it  is  base  (atarxpov),  and  the  nature  of  him  that  does  the 
wrong,  that  it  is  akin  to  me,  not  so  much  by  community  of 
blood  and  seed  as  by  community  of  intelligence  and  divine 
endowment, — I  can  neither  be  injured  by  any  of  them,  for  no 
one  can  fix  on  me  what  is  base ;  nor  can  I  be  angry  with  one 
who  is  my  kinsman,  nor  feel  hatred  against  him”  (li.  1).  “  On 

every  occasion  a  man  should  say,  This  comes  from  God :  this 
is  from  one  of  the  same  tribe  and  family  and  society,  but  from 
one  who  does  not  know  what  befits  his  nature.  But  I  know ; 
therefore  I  treat  him  according  to  the  natural  law  of  fellowship 
with  kindness  and  justice”  (iii.  11),  “With  what  are  you  so 
displeased  ?  with  the  badness  of  men  ?  Consider  the  decision, 
that  rational  beings  exist  for  one  another,  and  that  to  be  patient 
is  a  part  of  righteousness,  and  that  men  do  wrong  against  their 
will  ”  (iv.  3). 

dSiKciaOe,  dirooTcpciaOc.  ‘Endure  wrong,’  ‘endure  depriva¬ 
tion.’  The  verbs  are  middle,  not  passive. 

*  He  says  that  the  man  who  accepts  injury  without  retaliating  PevUnjicev, 
while  the  man  who  brings  an  action  against  a  fellow-Chnstian  ijrrarat.  He 
is  worsted,  has  lost  his  cause,  by  the  very  fact  of  entering  a  law-court.  Simil¬ 
arly,  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  14,  which  is  a  commentary  on  this  section ; 
“To say  then  that  the  wronged  mangoes  to  law  before  the  wrongdoers  is 
nothing  else  than  to  say  that  he  desires  to  retaliate  and  wishes  to  do  wrong 
to  the  second  in  return,  which  is  likewise  to  do  wrong  also  himself.” 
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tfdT]  jjl$v  cftv  (X3  A  B  C  Ds  E  L  P,  Aeth.) ;  omit  oiiv  (X*  D*  17,  Vulg. 
Copt.  Arm. ).  .  The  odv  is  probably  genuine.  A  omits  SXw?.  The  &  before 
v/juv  has  very  little  authority ;  est  in  vobis  (Vulg.). 

8.  &XX&  ujxeis.  ‘Whereas  you ,  on  the  contrary.*  The  em¬ 
phatic  pronoun  contrasts  their  conduct  with  what  is  fitting. 
‘  Not  content  with  refusing  to  endure  wrong  (and  as  Christians 
you  ought  to  be  ready  to  endure  it),  you  yourselves  inflict  it, 
and  that  on  fellow-Christians  ’ ; — a  climax  of  unchristian  con¬ 
duct.  Matt.  v.  39-41  teaches  far  otherwise;  and  the  substance 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  would  be  known  to  them.  The 
sentence  is  not  part  of  the  preceding  question.* 

D  transposes  aSi/ceire  and  diroorepeiTe.  For  roDro,  L,  Arm.,  Chrys., 
Thdrt.  have  ravra,  perhaps  to  cover  the  two  verbs. 


9-11.  Unrighteousness  in  all  its  forms  is  a  survival  from 
a  had  past,  which  the  Corinthians  ought  to  have  left 
behind  them. 

Evil-doers ,  such  as  some  of  you  were ,  cannot  enter  the 
Kingdom. 

9  Is  this  wilfulness  on  your  part,  or  is  it  that  you  do  not 
know  that  wrong-doers  will  have  no  share  in  the  Kingdom? 
Do  not  be  led  astray  by  false  teachers.  No  fornicator,  idolater, 
adulterer,  sensualist,  sodomite,  10  thief,  cheat,  drunkard,  reviler, 
or  extortioner  will  have  any  share  in  God’s  Kingdom.  11  And 
of  such  vile  sort  some  of  you  once  were.  But  you  washed  your 
pollutions  away,  you  were  made  holy,  you  were  made  righteous, 
by  sharing  in  the  Name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  in  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

These  three  verses  conclude  the  subject  of  w.  1-8  by  an 
appeal  to  wider  principles,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the 
fourth  matter  of  censure  (12-20).  The  connexion  with  vo.  1-8 
is  definite,  although  not  close.  The  Corinthians  have  shown 
themselves  <x8ikoi,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  ‘unjust,’  by  their 
conduct  to  one  another  (dSi/ccEre,  v.  8).  They  need,  however, 
to  be  reminded  that  dSi*ta  in  any  sense  (see  note  below)  excludes 
a  man  from  the  heritage  of  God’s  Kingdom.  The  Apostle  goes 
on  to  specify  several  forms  of  dSm'a  which  they  ought  to  have 
abandoned,  and  finally  returns  to  the  subject  of  iropveia. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  in  six  verses  we  have  four  cases  in  which  there  Is 
doubt  whether  the  sentence  is  interrogative  or  not ;  w.  3,  4,  6,  8.  In  this 
last  case  the  interrogative  is  very  improbable.  See  also  on  v.  13. 
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9.  rj  ouk  otSare.  See  vv.  2  and  19.  There  is  an  alternative 
implied.  ‘[Is  it  from  a  reckless  determination  to  do  as  they 
please  regardless  of  the  consequences,]  or  is  it  from  real  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  consequences  ? 9  In  either  case  their  error  is  disas¬ 
trous. 

aSucoL.  The  word  is  suggested  by  the  previous  aSt/cetrc,  and 
this  should  be  marked  in  translation ;  ‘ye  do  wrong’ .  .  .  ‘wrong¬ 
doers  shall  not  inherit.’  No  English  version  preserves  the 
connexion ;  nor  does  the  Vulgate,  injuriam  faciiis  .  .  .  iniqui: 
but  Beza  does  so,  injuriam  faciiis  .  .  .  injustos .  Now  the  word 
takes  a  wider  meaning ;  it  is  wrongdoing  of  any  kind,  and  not 
the  special  kind  of  being  unjust  in  matters  of  personal  rights, 
that  is  meant ;  and  here  the  Apostle  passes  to  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  the  spiritual  state  of  his  readers,  and  also  to 
a  sterner  tone .  eis  attiXrjv  /cara/cAet'a  rrjv  7rapatvecrLv  (Chrys  ). 
The  evil  that  he  has  now  to  deal  with  is  the  danger  of  Gentile 
licentiousness . 

0€ou  pcKnXetav.  When  St  Paul  uses  the  shorter  form,  ‘  God’s 
Kingdom’  (v.  10,  xv.  50;  Gal.  v.  21),  instead  of  the  more  usual 
rj  /3as.  tov  ©.  (iv.  20;  Rom.  xiv.  17  ;  2  Thess.  1.  5  ;  cf.  Eph.  v.  5), 
he  elsewhere  writes  /?as.  ©eoD.  Here  ©eou  is  placed  first,  in  order 
to  bring  aSixot  and  ©eov  into  emphatic  contrast  by  juxtaposition : 

*  wrong- doers  ’  are  manifestly  out  of  place  in  ‘  God’s  Kingdom.’ 
Cf.  vpocr(D7rov  ©cos  avflp<x)Trov  ov  \ap,/3dv€i  (Gal.  ii.  6).  ‘To  inherit 
the  Kingdom  of  God’  is  a  Jewish  thought,  in  allusion  to  the 
promise  given  to  Abraham ;  but  St  Paul,  in  accordance  with  his 
doctrine  of  grace,  enlarges  and  spiritualizes  the  idea  of  inherit¬ 
ance.  He  reminds  the  Corinthians  that,  although  all  Christians 
are  heirs,  yet  heirs  may  be  disinherited.  They  may  disqualify 
themselves.  In  iv.  20,  the  Kingdom  is  regarded  as  present. 
Here  and  xv.  50  it  is  regarded  as  future.  It  is  both :  see 
J.  Kaftan,  Jesus  u.  Paulus ,  p.  24;  Dalman,  Words ,  p.  125; 
Abbott,  The  Son  of  Man,  p.  576. 

M$j  7rXamo-0e.  See  on  Luke  xxi.  8.  The  verb  is  passive, 
*Do  not  be  led  astray,’  and  implies  fundamental  error.*  The 
revisers  sometimes  correct  the  ‘  deceived  ’  of  AV.  to  ‘  led  astray,’ 
but  here  and  xv.  50  they  retain  ‘deceived.’  The  charge  is  a 
sharper  repetition  of  rj  ovk  otSare .  Some  Jews  held  that  the 
belief  in  one  God  sufficed  without  holiness  of  life.  Judaizers 
may  have  been  teaching  in  Corinth  that  faith  sufficed.! 

*  Origen  illustrates  thus ;  “Let  no  one  lead  you  astray  with  persuasive 
words,  saying  that  God  is  merciful,  kind,  and  loving,  and  ready  to  forejive 
sins.” 

t  Duchesne  thinks  that  there  is  nothing  in  1  or  2  Corinthians  “  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Apostle’s  rivals  had  introduced  Judaizing  tendencies 
in  Corinth”  {Early  HisU  of  the  Chr.  Churchy  p.  23).  That  can  hardly  be 
maintained  respecting  2  Corinthians ,  and  is  very  disputable  about  this  Epistle. 
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The  order  of  the  ten  kinds  of  offenders  is  unstudied.  He 
enumerates  sins  which  were  prevalent  at  Corinth  just  as  they 
occur  to  him.  Of  the  first  five,  three  (and  perhaps  four)  deal 
with  sinners  against  purity,  while  the  fifth,  ‘idolaters/  were 
frequently  sinners  of  the  same  kind.  Of  the  last  five,  three  are 
sinners  against  personal  property  or  rights,  such  as  are  censured 
in'a  8.  All  of  them  are  in  apposition  to  aSi/coi,  an  apposition 
which  would  seem  quite  natural  to  Greeks,  who  were  accustomed 
to  regard  SiKaiocrvvy]  as  the  sum-total  of  virtues  (Arist.  Eth,  JVic, 
v.  i.  15),  and  therefore  d8i/aa  as  the  sum-total  of  vices  (ibid,  §  19  : 
see  on  Luke  xin.  27).  Several  of  these  forms  of  evil  are  dealt 
with  in  this  Epistle  (m  13-18,  v.  1,  n,  viii.  10,  x.  14,  etc.): 
cf.  Rom.  i.  27  and  iii.  13 ;  Gal.  v.  19,  20;  1  Tim.  i.  10.* 

For  OeoO  /3cun\etav,  L,  d  e  f  Vulg.  have  the  more  usual  jSaer.  OeoO.  D* 
has  oi>5£  throughout  w.  9,  10.  oi5  jxtzdwoi  (K  A  C  P  17)  rather  than  oM 
lU6.  (B D3 EL).  L P  insert  01)  before  K\Tjpovopir)<rovcnv  at  the  end  of 
v .  10. 

11.  Kal  raurd  rives  t|t€.  ‘  And  such  dreadful  things  as  these 

some  of  you  were?  While  the  neuter  indicates  a  horror  of  what 
has  been  mentioned,  the  rives  and  the  tense  lighten  the  sad 
statement.  Not  all  of  them,  not  even  many,  but  only  some, 
are  said  to  have  been  guilty ;  and  it  is  all  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Cf.  vjre  in  Rom.  vi.  1 7. 

&\\d.  The  threefold  c  But 9  emphasizes  strongly  the  contrast 
between  their  present  state  and  their  past,  and  the  consequent 
demand  which  their  changed  moral  condition  makes  upon  them. 

direXouoaade.  Neither  ‘ye  are  washed’  (AV.),  nor  ‘ye  were 
washed*  (RV.),  nor  ‘ye  washed  yourselves*  (RV.  marg.),  but 
‘  ye  washed  them  away  from  you,’  ‘  ye  washed  away  your  sins  * ; 
exactly  as  in  Acts  xxii.  16,  the  only  other  place  in  N.T.  in  which 
the  compound  verb  occurs  ;  dvacrrds  fidirrujai  Kal  arroXovaai  ras 
dfxaprias  crov.  Their  seeking  baptism  was  their  own  act,  and 
they  entered  the  water  as  voluntary  agents,  just  as  St  Paul 
did.  Cf.  2  Tim.  ii.  21. 

^Y«i<r071T€,  48ucch<*>0titc.  The  repetitions  of  the  aorist  show 
that  these  verbs  refer  to  the  same  event  as  direXovcracrBe,  The 

*  There  is  a  manifest  reproduction  of  w,  9,  10  in  Ign.  Eph.  16 ;  also  in 
Ep.  of  Polycarp,  5.  On  the  general  sense  of  the  two  verses  see  Sanday  on 
St  Paul’s  Equivalent  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  JTS,  July  1900,  pp,  481  f. 

Aristot.  (Eth,  Nic.  vii.  iv.  4)  says  that  people  are  called  jttaXa koI  in 
reference  to  the  same  things  as  they  are  called  d/c6\aa"rot,  viz.  irepl  rds 
< rw^arijcas  diroXa&reis  :  Plato  (Rep,  viii.  556  B)  rpbs  ySovds  re  Kal  Xikras. 
Origen  here  gives  the  word  a  darker  meaning.  See  Deissmann,  Lights  p.  150. 
He  gives  a  striking  illustration  of  the  list  of  vices  here  and  elsewhere,  derived 
from  counters  in  an  ancient  game.  Each  counter  had  the  name  of  a  vice  or  a 
virtue  on  it ;  and  in  the  specimens  in  museums  the  vices  greatly  preponderate 
(Pp.  320  f.). 
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crisis,  of  which  their  baptism  was  the  concrete  embodiment, 
had  marked  their  transition  from  the  rule  of  self  to  the  service 
of  God  (consecration),  and  from  the  condition  of  guilty  sinners 
to  that  of  pardoned  children  of  God  (justification).  Neither  of 
the  verbs  here  is  to  be  taken  in  the  technical  theological  sense 
which  each  of  them  sometimes  bears  :  cf.  ayioi  (i.  2)  and  ^yfaojai 
(vii.  14).  Here  ISwcatto&frc  forms  a  kind  of  climax,  completing 
the  contrast  with  o&lkoi  (v.  9).  The  new  life  is  viewed  here  as 
implicit  in  the  first  decisive  turn  to  Christ,  which  again  was 
inseparably  connected  with  their  baptism.  Cf.  Rom.  vi.  7. 

iv  tw  dKOfjLan  t.  k.  *1.  Xp.  As  in  Acts  ii.  38,  x.  48 ;  cf.  cfe  to 

ov.,  Acts  viii.  16,  xix.  5.  Matt.  xxvm.  19  is  the  only  passage  in 

which  the  Trinitarian  form  is  found.  See  Hastings,  DB.  1. 
p.  241  f.  This  passage  is  remarkable  as  being  an  approach 

to  the  Trinitarian  form,  for  iv  r<3  UvevfxarL  is  coupled  with  £  in 

the  Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ/  and  rov  ©cov  is  added;  so 
that  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Spirit  are  all 
mentioned.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  verse  can  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  a  baptismal  formula.  Godet  certainly  goes  too 
far  in  claiming  it  as  implying  the  use  of  the  threefold  Name  (see 
on  Matt,  xxviii.  T9).  But  it  is  right  to  take  iv  rw  ovo/xan  k.t.A. 
with  all  three  verbs.  Cf.  “saved  in  His  Name”  (Enoch,  xlviii.  7). 

BCP17,  Vulg.  Copt.  Arm.  Aeth.  insert  y/x&v  after  rod  K vptov: 
K  ADEL  omit.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide.  N  B  C  D*  E  P,  Vulg.  Copt. 
Arm.  Aeth.  insert  Xpurrov  after  T770-0C?  :  A  D3  L  omit.  The  word  is  pro¬ 
bably  genuine.  In  both  cases  the  evidence  of  C  is  not  clear :  there  is 
space  for  the  word,  but  it  is  not  legible. 


VI.  12-20.  THE  SUBJECT  OF  FORNICATION  IN  THE 
EIGHT  OF  FIRST  PRINCIPLES. 

Christian  freedom  is  not  licentiousness .  Our  bodies  were 
not  made  for  unchastity .  The  body  is  a  temple  of  the 
Spirit 

12  Perhaps  I  may  have  said  to  you  at  some  time ;  In  all  things 
I  can  do  as  I  like.  Very  possibly.  But  not  all  things  that  I 
may  do  do  me  good.  In  all  things  I  can  do  as  I  like,  but  I 
shall  never  allow  anything  to  do  as  it  likes  with  me.  13 1  am 
not  going  to  let  myself  be  the  slave  of  appetite.  It  is  true  that 
the  stomach  and  food  were  made  for  one  another.  Yet  they 
were  not  made  to  last  tor  ever :  the  God  who  made  them  will 
put  an  end  to  both.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  body  was  made 
for  fornication.  The  body  is  there  to  serve  the  Lord,  and  the 
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Lord  is  there  to  have  the  body  for  His  service :  14  and  as  God 
raised  Him  from  the  dead,  so  will  He  also  raise  us  up  by  His  own 
power.  15  Is  it  that  you  do  not  know  that  your  bodies  are  members 
of  Christ  ?  Shall  I  then  take  away  from  Christ  members  which 
are  His  and  make  them  members  of  a  harlot  ?  Away  with  so 
dreadful  a  thought !  16  Or  is  it  that  you  do  not  know  that  the 

union  of  a  man  with  his  harlot  makes  the  two  to  be  one  body  ? 
I  am  not  exaggerating ;  for  the  Scripture  says,  The  two  shall 
become  one  flesh.  17  But  the  union  of  a  man  with  the  Lord 
makes  the  two  to  be  one  spirit.  18  Do  not  stop  to  parley  with 
fornication :  turn  and  fly.  In  the  case  of  no  other  sin  is  such 
grievous  injury  done  to  the  body  as  in  this  case :  the  fornicator 
sins  against  his  own  body.  19  Does  that  statement  surprise  you  ? 
Do  you  not  know  that  your  body  is  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  makes  His  home  in  you,  being  sent  for  that  very  purpose 
from  God  ?  And,  what  is  more,  you  are  not  your  own  property, 
but  God’s.  He  paid  a  high  price  for  you.  Surely  you  are 
bound  to  use  to  His  glory  the  body  which  He  has  bought. 

12-20.  St  Paul  now  passes  to  a  fourth  matter  for  censure. 
He  has  already  taken  occasion,  in  connexion  with  a  specially 
flagrant  case  of  iropvcta,  to  blame  the  lack  of  moral  discipline 
in  the  community.  He  now  takes  up  the  subject  of  TropveCa 
generally,  dealing  with  it  in  the  light  of  first  principles.  The 
sin  was  prevalent  at  Corinth  ( v .  9,  vii.  2 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  21),  and 
was  virtually  condoned  by  public  opinion  m  Greece  and  in 
Rome.  Moreover,  the  Apostle’s  own  teaching  as  to  Christian 
liberty  (Rom.  v.  20,  vi.  14)  had  been  perverted  and  caricatured, 
not  only  by  opponents  (Rom/iii.  8),  but  also  by  some  ‘emanci¬ 
pated  ’  Christians  at  Corinth  itself.  The  latter  had  made  it  an 
excuse  for  licence.  He  proceeds  now  to  show  the  real  meaning 
and  scope  of  Christian  liberty,  and  in  so  doing  sets  forth  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  body  as  destined  for  eternal  union 
with  Christ. 

12.  irdrra  jiot  Qetrnv.  These  are  St  Paul’s  own  words  (see 
on  x.  23).  They  may  have  been  current  among  the  Corinthians 
as  a  trite  maxim.  If  so,  the  Apostle  here  adopts  them  as  his 
own,  adding  the  considerations  which  limit  their  scope.  More 
probably  they  were  words  he  had  used,  which  were  well  known 
as  his,  and  which  had  been  misused  by  persons  whom  he  now 
proceeds  to  warn.  Of  course,  navra  is  not  absolute  in  extent : 
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no  sane  person  would  maintain  that  it  was  meant  to  cover  such 
things  as  iropvda  and  justify  iravovpyCa.  It  covers,  however,  a  very 
great  deal,  viz.  the  whole  of  that  wide  range  of  things  which  are 
not  wrong  per  se.  But  within  this  wide  range  of  things  which 
are  indifferent,  and  therefore  permissible,  there  are  many  things 
which  become  wrong,  and  therefore  not  permissible,  in  view  of 
principles  which  are  now  to  be  explained. 

jjtcH  cfecmr.  Saepe  Paulus  prima  persona  singulari  eloquitur , 
quae  vim  habent  gnomes  ;  in  hac  praesertim  epistola ,  v.  15,  vii.  7, 
viii.  13,  x.  23,  29,  30,  xiv.  11  (I3eng.)  The  saying  applies  to 
all  Christians.  On  its  import  see  J.  Kaftan,  Jesus  u .  Paulus , 


PP-  5J>  52- 

&XXa  ou  irdrra  crumpet.  Liberty  is  limited  by  the  law  of  the 
higher  expediency,  i.e.  by  reference  to  the  moral  or  religious  life 
of  all  those  who  are  concerned,  viz.  the  agent  and  those  whom 
his  conduct  may  influence.  In  this  first  point  the  Apostle  is 
possibly  thinking  chiefly  of  the  people  influenced.*  We  have  no 
longer  any  right  to  do  what  in  itself  is  innocent,  when  our  doing 
it  will  have  a  bad  effect  on  others.  Our  liberty  is  abused  when 
our  use  of  it  causes  grave  scandal. 

ouk  iyaj  i^ouaiaaBriaropaL  utt6  twos.  This  is  the  second  point ; 
really  included  in  the  higher  law  of  expediency,  but  requiring  to 
be  stated  separately,  in  order  to  show  that  the  agent,  quite  apart 
from  those  whom  his  conduct  may  influence,  has  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  What  effect  will  his  action  have  upon  himself?  We 
have  no  longer  any  right  to  do  what  in  itself  is  innocent,  when 
experience  has  proved  that  our  doing  it  has  a  bad  effect  on  our¬ 
selves.  Our  liberty  is  abused  when  our  use  of  it  weakens  our 
character  and  lessens  our  power  of  self-control.  St  Paul  says 
that,  for  his  part,  he  *  will  not  be  brought  under  the  power  of 
anything.’  The  ovk  is  emphatic,  and  the  2y<o  slightly  so,  but 
very  slightly :  the  cyw  is  rendered  almost  necessary  by  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fMou  We  must  beware  of  using  liberty  in  such  a  way  as 
to  lose  it,  e.g.  in  becoming  slaves  to  a  habit. respecting  things 
which  in  themselves  are  lawful.  The  twos  is  neuter,  being  one 
of  the  TrdvTa. 


The  verb  e£ovcrid£civ  is  chosen  because  of  its  close  connexion 
with  through  (£ovcri a :  it  is  frequent  in  LXX,  especially  in 
Ecclesiastes;  in  N.T.,  vii.  4  and  Luke  xxii.  25.!  This  play  on 
words  cannot  be  reproduced  exactly  in  English ;  perhaps  c  I  can 
make  free  with  all  things,  but  I  shall  not  let  anything  make  free 


*  In  x.  23  f.,  where  St  Paul  again  twice  quotes  his  own  vdvra  pot  ^eariv, 
he  is  certainly  thinking  chiefly  of  the  people  influenced. 

t  Nowhere  else  does  the  passive  occur.  But  in  late  Greek  the  rule  that 
only  verbs  which  have  an  accusative  can  be  used  m  the  passive  is  not  observed. 
See  Lightfoot  on  Soy/AarLfecrde  (Col.  ii.  20}. 
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with  me  ’  may  serve  to  show  the  kind  of  thought :  tnihi  res  non 
me  rebus  submittere  conor. 

These  two  verses  (12, 13)  are  a  kind  of  preface  to  the  subject 
of  iropvu a,  to  show  that  it  is  not  one  of  those  things  which  may 
or  may  not  be  lawful  according  to  circumstances.  It  is  in  all 
circumstances  wholly  outside  the  scope  of  Christian  liberty,  how¬ 
ever  that  liberty  may  be  defined.  ‘  While  many  things  are  lawful, 
and  become  wrong  only  if  indulged  (like  the  appetite  for  food) 
to  an  extent  that  is  harmful  to  ourselves  or  to  others,  fornication 
is  not  a  legitimate  use  of  the  body,  but  a  gross  abuse  of  it,  being 
destructive  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  body  really  exists.’ 

13.  t&  ppcSjjuxra  .  .  .  toi$  fipwpao-iv.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
some  of  the  Corinthians  confused  what  the  Apostle  here  so 
clearly  distinguishes,  the  appetite  for  food  and  the  craving  for 
sensual  indulgence.  “We  have  traces  of  this  gross  moral  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  Apostolic  Letter  (Acts  xv.  23-29),  where  things 
wholly  diverse  are  combined,  as  directions  about  meats  to  be 
avoided  and  a  prohibition  of  fornication”  (Lightfoot).  The 
Apostles,  who  framed  these  regulations,  did  not  regard  them  as 
on  the  same  plane,  but  the  heathen,  for  whom  they  were  framed, 
did.  St  Paul  makes  the  distinction  luminously  clear.  Not  only 
are  meats  made  for  the  belly,  but  the  belly,  which  is  essential  to 
physical  existence,  is  made  for  meats,  and  cannot  exist  without 
them.  There  is  absolute  correlation  between  the  two,  as  long  as 
earthly  life  lasts  :  but  no  longer,  for  both  of  them  will  eventually 
be  done  away.  When  the  era  pa  ceases  to  be  \j/vx^ov  and  becomes 
TTvevfiaTLKov  (xv.  44),  neither  the  fipufiara  nor  the  kolXlcl  will  have 
any  further  function,  and  therefore  £  God  will  bring  to  nought  ’ 
both  of  them. 

rb  he  crupa  o u  rfj  iropveta.  No  such  relation  exists  between 
the  erw/jia  and  iropveia  as  between  the  KoiXoa  and  ft pu>  para.  The 
supposed  parallel  breaks  down  in  two  essential  particulars. 
(1)  The  cr£/xa  was  not  made  for  TropveLa^  but  for  the  Lord,  in 
order  to  be  a  member  of  Christ,  who  lived  and  died  to  redeem 
it.  (2)  The  trwfjba  is  not,  like  the  koiXlo,  to  be  brought  to  nought, 
but  to  be  transformed  and  glorified  (Phil.  iii.  21).  ‘The  ‘  body’ 
is  contrasted  with  ‘flesh  and  blood’  (xv.  37,  50),  and  the  KocXla 
belongs  to  the  latter,  and  has  only  a  temporal  purpose,  whereas 
the  ‘body’  has  an  eternal  purpose.  So  far,  therefore,  from 
mpveCa  standing  to  the  body  in  the  same  relation  as  meats  to  the 
belly,  it  fatally  conflicts  with  the  body’s  essential  destiny,  which 
is  membership  with  Christ. 

It  is  possible  that  in  selecting  the  relation  between  appetite 
and  food  as  a  contrast  to  iropveia  St  Paul  is  indirectly  discourag¬ 
ing  Judaistic  distinctions  of  meats,  or  ascetic  prohibitions  of  flesh 
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and  wine.  No  kind  of  food  is  forbidden  to  the  Christian.  But 
even  if  there  had  been  no  Judaizers  at  work  in  Corinth,  and  no 
tendency  towards  asceticism,  he  would  probably  have  selected 
the  relation  between  /3p<i)/xara  and  kolKlo.  for  his  purpose.  The 
argument  is  still  used,  “If  I  may  gratify  one  bodily  appetite, 
why  may  I  not  gratify  another?  Naturalia  non  sunt  turpia. 
Omnia  munda  mundis” 

/cat  6  Kopios  tw  <n£jxaTL.  A  startling  assertion  of  perfect  corre¬ 
lation  :  quanta  dignatio /  (Beng.).  The  Son  of  God,  ‘sent  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh,’  has  His  purpose  and  destiny,  viz.  to 
dwell  in  and  glorify  the  body  (Rom.  viii.  23)  which  is  united 
with  Him  through  the  Spirit  (v.  17) ;  and  it  is  lawful  to  say  that 
He  is  for  it  as  well  as  it  for  Him. 

14.  6  Sc  ©cfc.  This  is  parallel  to  6  Sc  ©cos  in  v.  13,  and  puts 
the  contrast  between  the  two  cases  in  a  very  marked  way.  In 
the  case  of  the  /cotAta,  and  the  PpupaTa.  to  which  it  is  related, 
God  will  reduce  both  of  them  to  nothingness.  In  the  case  of 
the  awjjia,  and  the  Kvpios  to  which  it  is  related,  God  has  raised 
the  Kvpios,  and  will  raise  up  the  o-wpa  of  every  one  who  is  a 
member  of  Him.  The  contrast  between  the  two  cases  is  com¬ 
plete.  On  the  other  hand,  the  close  relationship  between  the 
Lord  and  all  true  Christians  is  shown  by  the  doubled  conjunc¬ 
tion  ;  /cat  rov  Kvpiov  .  .  .  /cat  fjpLas.  See  Sanday  ( The  Life  of 
Christ  in  Recent  Research ,  p.  132)  on  the  view  that  it  was  St  Paul 
who  deified  Christ. 

The  change  from  the  simple  (riycipev)  to  the  compound  verb 
(c£eycpet)  has  perhaps  little  meaning.  In  late  Greek,  compounds 
do  not  always  have  any  additional  force,  and  the  difference  is 
not  greater  than  that  between  ‘  raise ’  and  *  raise  up.’  The  com¬ 
pound  may  be  used  to  mark  the  future  raising  as  not  less  sure 
than  the  one  which  is  past,  and  it  is  well  to  mark  the  difference, 
as  RV.  does.  AV,,  with  4  raise  up  ’  for  both,  ignores  the  change, 
as  does  Vulg.,  suscitavit  .  .  .  suscitabit ,  and  Iren.  int.  (v.  vi.  2). 
The  compound  occurs  only  here  and  Rom.  ix.  17  in  N.T. ;  in 
LXX  it  is  very  frequent.  See  on  eia-n-ard™,  iii.  18. 

8ict  Trjs  Suydfjicws  auTou.  This  may  qualify  both  verbs,  but  is 
more  appropriate  to  efeycpci.  There  was  need  to  remind  the 
Corinthians  of  God’s  power,  in  order  to  confirm  their  belief  in 
their  own  future  resurrection  (xv.  1 2) ;  but  no  one  who  believed 
that  Christ  had  been  raised  needed  to  be  reminded  of  that :  cf. 
Matt.  xxii.  29.  It  is  worth  observing  that  St  Paul  does  not  take 
any  account  of  ‘the  quick’  who  will  not  need  to  be  raised. 
Contrast  xv.  51 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  i5f. ;  Rom.  viii.  11. 

e£eyepeT  (K  C  D3  E  K  L,  Vulg.  Syrr.  Copt.  Aeth. )  is  probably  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  e^eyeLpei  (A  D*  Q,  d  e  suscitat),  or  to  efr/jyetpe?  (B,  Am.  suscitavit ). 
e£eyeipei  (P)  may  be  regarded  as  supporting  either  of  the  first  two,  of  which 
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ei-eyelpec  may  be  safely  set  aside.  It  is  possible  that  B  has  preserved  the 
original  reading,  for  no  intelligent  copyist  would  alter  e&yepei  into  eZfiyeipev, 
but  an  unintelligent  one  might  assimilate  the  second  verb  to  the  first.  If 
ijtfyeipev  is  regaided  as  original  it  may  be  explained  as  referring  to  spiritual 
resurrection  to  newness  of  life,  or  possibly  as  referring  to  our  resurrection  as 
comprised  potentially  in  that  of  Christ :  ‘  God  both  raised  the  Lord  and  (by  so 
doing)  raised  up  us.s  But  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Apostle  would  have  obscured 
the  certainty  of  the  future  resurrection  of  the  body  by  using  language  which 
would  have  encouraged  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus  (2  Tim.  ii.  17,  iS).  Qui 
dominion  suscitavit^  et  nos  suscitabit  (Tert.  Marc.  v.  7). 

15.  ouk  oi&clt€  k.t.X.  He  presses  home  the  principle  that ‘  the 
body  is  for  the  Lord.’  By  virtue  of  that  pnnciple  every  Christian, 
and  every  one  of  his  members,  is  a  member  of  Christ.  The 
higher  heathen  view  was  that  man’s  body  is  in  common  with  the 
brutes,  to  trio/wi  koivov  Trpbs  ra  £6xx,  and  only  his  reason  and 
intelligence  in  common  with  the  gods  (Epict.  Dissert \  1.  in.  1) ; 
but  the  Christian  view  is  to  gtwjjxl  piAos  toO  Xpurrov .*  Epictetus 
speaks  of  both  God  and  gods,  and  in  popular  language  calls  God 
*  Zeus.’  In  this  chapter  he  speaks  of  God  as  the  father  of  men 
and  gods ;  but,  at  the  best,  he  falls  far  short  of  Christian  Theism. 
The  Christian  view,  which  first  appears  here,  is  developed  in 
another  connexion  in  xii.  and  in  Rom.  xii.  See  also  Eph.  iv.  15, 
16,  v.  30. 

opas  ouv.  The  AV.  misses  a  point  in  translating,  ‘Shall  I 
then  take  the  members  of  Christ  ?  *  The  RV.  has,  ‘  Shall  I  then 
take  away  the  members  of  Christ?5  Atpav  is  not  simply,  ‘to 
take,5  which  is  Aa/x/5avctv,  but  either  ‘to  take  up,5  ‘raise’  (Acts 
xxvii.  17),  or  ‘to  take  away 5  (v.  2  ;  Eph.  iv.  31 ;  Col.  ii.  14 ,*  and 
nowhere  else  in  Paul).  The  verb  is  very  common  in  Gospels 
and  Acts;  elsewhere  rare  in  N.T.  The  Apostle  assumes  that 
union  with  a  harlot,  unlike  union  with  a  lawful  wife,  robs  Christ 
of  members  which  belong  to  Him.  Union  with  Christ  attaches 
to  our  body  through  the  spirit  ( v .  17),  and  sin  is  apostasy  from 
the  spiritual  union  with  Christ.  This  is  true  of  all  sin,  but 
Tropvua  is  a  peculiarly  direct  blow  at  the  principle  to  o-wpa  t<3 
Kupio).  Quantum  flagitium  est \  corpus  nostrum  a  sacra  ilia  con - 
junctione  abreptum  ad  res  Christo  indignas  transferri  (Calv.).  As 
Augustine  remarks  {De  Civ .  Dei  xxi.  25),  “they  cannot  be  at 
once  the  members  of  Christ  and  the  members  of  a  harlot.” 

ironrjao).  It  is  impossible  and  unimportant  to  decide  whether 
iroL^crm  is  deliberative  subjunctive  (‘  Am  I  to  take  away  .  .  .  and 
make?’)  or  future  indicative  (‘Shall  I  take  away?’  etc.).  The  two 
aorists  would  mark  two  aspects,  simultaneous  in  effect,  of  one  and 
the  same  act.  But  the  future  harmonizes  better  with  purj  ybovro . 
AV.,  RV.,  Alford,  Edwards,  Ellicott,  B.  Weiss  prefer  the  future. 

*  Origen  says,  pikrj  r6re  ylyertu  Xpicrrov,  6re  T&vra  Kara  rbv  airrod  X6yo v 
Kivovpev. 
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jxrj  ydvoLTo.  Like  ovk  oZSare,  this  expression  of  strong  dissent 
is  frequent  in  this  group  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  (Romans,  ten 
times;  Galatians,  twice;  and  here).  Elsewhere  in  N.T.,  Luke 
xx.  1 6.  It  is  rare  in  LXX,  and  never  stands  as  an  independent 
sentence:  Gen.  xliv.  7,  17;  Josh.  xxii.  29,  xxiv.  16 ;  1  Kings  xx. 
[xxi.]  3.  It  is  one  of  several  translations  of  the  same  Hebrew, 
another  of  which  is  tA.eo>s  (1  Chron.  xi  19  ;  2  Sam.  xx.  20 ;  Matt, 
xvi.  22).  Neither  jjurj  yeVotro  nor  tXcws  is  confined  to  Jewish  and 
Christian  writings :  the  former  is  frequent  in  Arrian,  the  latter  is 
found  in  inscriptions.  In  Horn.  Od.  vii.  316  we  have  w  tovto 
<t>i\ov  Au  warpl  j€uolto}  of  detaining  Ulysses  against  his  wish. 
Cf.  Di  mehora .  Here  it  expresses  horror. 

After  rk  <r<&fJuiTa  there  is  the  common  confusion  between  tyttDv  (K3  BCD 
E  F  G  K  L  P,  Latt )  and  TjfiCbv  (N*  A).  5/>a  (P  and  a  few  cursives)  or  ij  &pa 

(F  G)  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  probable  than  apas  (X  A  B  C  D  E,  etc.) ; 
yet  Baljon  adopts  it :  &pa.s  has  much  force,  not  only  m  marking  the  grievous 
wrong  done  to  Christ,  but  also  in  showing  the  voluntary,  and  even  deliberate, 
character  of  the  act. 

16.  Ij  oflie  oiSaTe.  Again  (v.  2)  we  have  this  reproachful 
question.  The  Apostle  proceeds  to  corroborate  the  irourjcna 

7 ropvijs  /xiXrj  of  27.  15. 

6  KoXXciS/iei'os.  The  word  may  come  from  7rpoo7coAAa<r0<u  in 
Gen.  li.  24,  as  in  Eph.  v.  31,  or  possibly  from  Ecclus.  xix.  2,  6 
koWu)[A€vo<;  Tropvais  rokpriporepos  lor  at.  Both  the  simple  and  the 
compound  verb  are  frequent  in  LXX;  in  N.T.  the  compound  is 
very  rare.  In  both,  only  the  passive,  with  reflective  sense,  is 
found.  In  N.T.  the  usual  construction  is  the  simple  dat.,  as 
here.  In  LXX  the.  constr.  varies  greatly,  and  there  (2  Kings 
xviii.  6  ;  cf.  Ecclus.  ii.  3)  we  have  KoWacdaL  t<3  KvpLcp,  as  here,  to 
express  loyal  and  permanent  adherence,  resulting  "in  complete 
spiritual  union.  This  is  placed  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
temporary  physical  union  which  is  so  monstrous.  The  verb  is 
frequent  in  Ep .  Barnabas  (ix.  9,  x.  11,  xix.  2,  6,  xx.  2). 

curovTai  Y<Ip,  4>tj<uv,  ot  8u'o  els  or.  jx.  The  subject  to  be  under¬ 
stood  with.  <f>r)(TLv  must  always  depend  upon  the  context.  The 
word  may  introduce  the  objection  of  an  opponent  (2  Cor.  x.  10). 
In  Heb.  viii.  5  we  must  understand  ‘  God.’  Here  we  may  do 
the  same,  or  (what  amounts  to  the  same)  supply  y  ypa^y.  The 
€l7tq  in  xv.  27,  and  the  Aiyei  in  2  Cor.  vi.  2,  and  Gal.  iii.  16,  and 
Eph.  iv.  8,  are  similar.  In  each  case  there  is  divine  authority 
for  the  statement  The  quotation  is  direct  from  the  LXX, 
which  has  ot  8vo,  as  in  Matt.  xix.  5;  Mark  x.  8;  Eph.  v.  31, 
although  it  is  not  in  the  original.  For  dvai  «ts=ytW^at  there 
is  perhaps  no  exact  parallel  in  N.T.,  although  the  expression  is 
frequent;  xiv.  22;  2  Cor.  vi.  18;  Eph.  i.  12;  Heb.  i.  5,  viii.  10; 
etc.  In  most  of  these  cases  cfc  may  mean  ‘to  serve  as.’  It  is 
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manifest  that  here  no  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  crcfyia 
and  crapi. 

18.  <j>€uy€T€  t$j  v  itopu€Lo,y»  ‘  Do  not  stop  to  dispute  about  it : 
make  a  practice  (pres,  imperat.)  of  flying  at  once.3  So  also  of 
idolatry,  which  was  so  closely  allied  with  impurity,  x.  14.  The 
asyndeton  marks  the  urgency.  Cf.  1  Thess.  iv.  3. 

Trap  djidpTtjjxa  k.t.\.  The  difficulty  of  this  passage  lies  in  the 
distinction  drawn  between  cktos  t.  o-co^ards,  the  predicate  of 
‘  every  sin  that  a  man  doeth,3  and  els  r.  ISiov  orS/xa,  as  marking  the 
distinctive  sin  of  the  fornicator.  Commentators  differ  greatly 
as  to  the  explanation  of  cktos  t.  o-aj/taros,  which  is  the  specially 
difficult  expression.  But  the  general  meaning  of  w.  23b-!  8  is 
plain.  The  body  has  an  eternal  destiny,  to  to.  t<w  K vpU. 
Fornication  takes  the  body  away  from  the  Lord  and  robs  it  of  its 
glorious  future,  of  which  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  is  the  present 
guarantee  (cf.  Rom.  viii.  9-11).  In  v.  18  we  have  the  sharply 
cut  practical  issue,  ‘Flee  fornication.3  Clearly  the  words  that 
follow  are  meant  to  strengthen  the  severitas  cum  fastidio  of  the 
abrupt  imperative:  they  are  not  an  anti-climax.  Any  exegesis 
which  fails  to  satisfy  this  elementary  requirement  may  be  set 
aside;  and  for  this  reason  the  explanations  of  Evans,  Meyer, 
and  Heinrici  may  be  passed  over. 

It  is  obvious  that  hcros  and  els  are  related  as  opposites.  The 
meaning  of  either  will  help  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the 
other;  and  the  meaning  of  els  r.  tfkov  o-uyia  apapravei  is  fairly 
certain.  For  apapraveiv  els ,  by  the  common  usage  of  secular  and 
Biblical  Greek,  means  ‘to  sin  against It  cannot  mean  ‘sin  in 
or  ‘sin  by  means  of]  or  ‘ involve  in  sin.3  What  then  does  ‘to 
sin  against  one’s  own  body3  mean?  The  axiom,  to  <rayi a  t<3 
Kvptco,  Kal  6  Kvpios  ti 3  cr(i)fiaTL,  answers  this  question.  To  sin 
against  one’s  own  body  is  to  defraud  it  of  its  part  in  Christ,  to  cut 
it  off  from  its  eternal  destiny.  This  is  what  fornication  does  in  a 
unique  degree.*  While  fornication  is  els  to  tSiov  cr.,  other  sins 
are  herbs  rov  <r .  The  one  phrase  is  the  opposite  of  the  other. 
What  St  Paul  asserts  of  fornication  he  denies  of  every  other 
sin. 

In  what  sense  does  he  deny  of  all  other  sins  that  they  are  sins 
against  a  man’s  own  body  ?  If  pressed  and  made  absolute,  the 
denial  becomes  a  paradox.  He  has  just  told  us  (vv.  9,  10)  that 

*  Alford  puts  a  similar  view  somewhat  differently.  The  Apostle’s 
assertion  ‘  *  is  strictly  true .  Drunkenness  and  gluttony  are  sins  done  in  and  by 
the  body,  and  are  sins  by  abuse  of  the  body,  but  they  are  introduced from  with - 
out)  sinful  in  their  effect ,  which  effect  it  is  each  man’s  duty  to  foresee  and  avoid. 
But  fornication  is  the  alienating  that  body  which  is  the  Lords ,  and  making 
it  a  harlofs  body ;  it  is  not  an  effect  on  their  body  from  participation  of  things 
without,  but  a  contradiction  of  the  truth  of  the  body,  wrought  withm  itself. 
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there  are  many  sins  which  exclude  their  doer  from  the  Kingdom, 
and  which  therefore  deprive  the  body  of  its  future  life  in  Christ. 
Obviously,  he  is  here  speaking  relatively,  and  by  way  of  com¬ 
parison.  All  other  sins  are  Zktos  tov  <r.,  in  the  sense  that  they 
do  not,  as  directly  as  fornication  does,  alienate  the  body  from 
Christ,  its  Life  and  its  Goal. 

This  explanation  gams  in  clearness  if  we  compare  the  words 
of  our  Lord  (Matt.  Xii.  31),  Tracra  a/xaprca  kclI  /SXacr^rjfJLLa  a<fce6rj- 
crcrat  rots  avOpunroLS*  rj  8e  tov  Uveu paros  ft\acr<f)'qp.ia  ovk  afaOrjareTaL, 
k.tA.  There  too  the  language  may  be  comparative.  We  know 
abundantly  from  Scripture  that  there  is  forgiveness  for  every 
sin,  if  rightly  sought  In  the  first  clause  the  Saviour  does  not 
proclaim  an  absolute  indiscriminate  amnesty  for  every  other  sin : 
any  sin,  unrepented  and  unabsolved,  is  an  olIwlov  ap.dpTr}/xa 
(Mark  iii.  29).  Neither  clause  is  to  be  pressed  beyond  its  purpose 
to  an  absolute  sense.  But  sin  against  the  Spirit  is  so  incom¬ 
parably  less  pardonable  than  any  other,  that,  by  comparison  with 
it,  they  may  be  regarded  as  venial.  He  who  sins  against  the 
Spirit  is  erecting  a  barrier,  insuperable  to  a  unique  degree,  against 
his  own  forgiveness.  In  like  manner,  the  words  c/ctos  tov  c t. 
tern  are  not  absolutely  nor  unconditionally  predicated  of  ‘  every 
sin  which  a  man  doeth’:*  they  merely  assert  that  other  sins 
“  stop  short  of  the  baleful  import  of  sensual  sin  ”  with  its  direct 
onslaught  on  the  dominant  principle,  to  <r&p.a  rw  Kvpta>.  Cf. 
Hos.  vi.  6,  *  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice,’  which  does  not 
mean  that  sacrifice  is  forbidden,  but  that  mercy  is  greatly 
superior.  Luke  x.  20,  xiv.  12,  13,  xxiii.  28  are  similar.  Cf.  ix. 
10,  x.  24,  33. 

19.  ouk  o!8aT€.  ‘  Or,  if  you  cannot  see  that  unchastity  is  a 

sin  against  your  own  body,  are  you  ignorant  that  the  body  of 
each  of  you  is  a  sanctuary  (John  ii.  21)  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Rom. 
viii.  n  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16 ;  2  Tim.  i.  14)?  ’  What  in  iii.  16  he  stated 
of  the  Christian  community  as  a  whole,  he  here  states  of  every 
member  of  it.  In  each  case  he  appeals  to  facts  which  ought  to 
be  well  known,  as  in  w.  2,  3,  9,  15,  16,  v.  6,  ix.  13,  24;  Rom. 
vi.  19,  xL  2.  Excepting  Jas.  iv.  4,  the  expression  is  peculiar  to 
these  Epistles.  Note  the  emphatic  position  of  aytov :  ‘  it  is  a  Spirit 
that  is  holy  that  is  in  you.’  In  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  at 
Corinth,  iropv€ia  was  regarded  as  consecration ;  the  Corinthians 
are  here  told  that  it  is  a  monstrous  desecration  (Findlay). 
Epictetus  {JDis,  ii.  8)  says,  “  Wretch,  you  are  carrying  God  with 
you,  and  you  know  it  not.  Do  you  think  I  mean  some  god  of 
silver  or  gold?  You  carry  Him  within  yourself,  and  perceive  not 
that  you  are  polluting  Him  by  impure  thoughts  and  dirty  deeds.” 

*  On  i&v  in  relative  sentences  see  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies ,  pp.  201  f. 
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ou  ex€Te  ®-  The  relative  is  attracted  out  of  its  own  case, 
as  often.  Not  content  with  emphasizing  4  holy/  he  gives  further 
emphasis  to  the  preceding  plea  by  pointing  out  that  the  in¬ 
dwelling  Spirit  is  a  gift  direct  from  God  Himself.  Such  a  Spirit 
cannot  dwell  in  a  polluted  sanctuary.  Ep .  of  Barnabas  iv.  11, 
vi.  15. 

For  rh  <rQjj,at  A2L  17,  Copt.  Arm.  have  ra  a-Jj/xara,  and  Vulg.  has 
membra . 

Kal  ouk  €<rre  lauiw*  *  I  spoke  of  your  body ;  but  in  truth  the 
body  is  not  your  own  to  do  as  you  please  with  it,  any  more  than 
the  Spirit  is  your  own.  You  have  no  right  of  property  in  either 
case.  Indeed,  your  whole  personality  is  not  your  own  property, 
for  God  bought  you  with  the  life-blood  of  His  Son.’  Acts  xx.  28 ; 
Rom.  xiv.  8.  Epictetus  again  has  a  remarkable  parallel;  “If 
you  were  a  statue  of  Phidias,  you  would  think  both  of  yourself 
and  of  the  artist,  and  you  would  try  to  do  nothing  unworthy  of 
him  who  made  you,  or  of  yourself.  But  now,  because  Zeus  has 
made  you,  for  this  reason  you  do  not  care  how  you  shall  appear. 
And  yet,  is  the  artist  in  the  one  case  like  the  artist  in  the  other  ? 
or  the  work  in  the  one  case  like  the  other?”  See  Long’s 
translation  and  notes,  L  pp.  156,  157,  288. 

20.  rjY°P<io'®tlT€  Y“P  TtFl$*  This  4  buying  with  a  price/  which 
causes  a  change  of  ownership,  is  a  different  metaphor  from 
*  paying  a  ransom  ’  ( Xvrpov ,  avriXvrpov :  XvTpwo-L^  aTroXvrpwo'is), 
which  causes  freedom.  There  is  no  need  to  state  the  price; 
qvk  apyvp'uo  rj  %pv ctl(o}  aXXa  riplw  alpxLTi  (1  Pet.  i.  19,  where  see 
Hort).  The  Vulgate  has  pretio  only  in  vii.  23,  but  here  has 
pretio  magno ,  and  the  epithet  weakens  the  effect.  And  there  is 
no  person  from  whom  we  are  ‘bought’  (Abbott,  The  Son  of 
Many  p.  702). 

$of<£<rore  t.  0*  tv  t.  crojfxaTi  up..  As  in  v.  18,  we  have  a 
sharp  practical  injunction  which  carries  us  a  great  deal  further, 
and  this  same  injunction  is  given  in  still  more  comprehensive 
terms  to  close  the  question  about  partaking  of  idol-meats  (x.  31). 
Habitually  to  keep  the  body  free  from  unchastity  is  imperative ; 
but  we  must  do  more  than  that  Seeing  that  we  belong,  not  to 
ourselves,  but  to  God,  we  must  use  the  body,  in  which  He  has 
placed  His  Spirit,  to  His  glory.  This  verse  goes  far  beyond  the 
negative  injunction  in  v.  18,  and  hence  the  Srj  enforcing  the 
imperative,  as  in  Acts  xiii.  2;  Luke  ii.  15;  Judith  xiiL  n, 
’A voC£ar€y  avoitjarc  Sr]  rrjv  irvXrjv :  Horn.  Od.  xx.  18,  T erXaOi  817, 
Kpahcr).  The  4  Therefore  ’  of  AV.  and  RV.  is  not  quite  right ; 
4  therefore  ’  would  be  ouv,  as  in  x.  31:  ‘  Be  sure  to  glorify/  4  / 
urge  you  to  glorify  ’  is  the  force  of  the  particle  used  here. 
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deCopt.  omit  Sij.  Vulg.,  Tert.  Cypr.  Lucif.  Arnbrst.  have 
glorificate  (or  clarijicate)  etportate  (or  tollite)  deum  (or  dominum)  in  corpore 
vestro .  Lightfoot  suggests  that  portate  (or  tollite)  may  have  arisen  from  a 
reading  &paye  (Matt.  vu.  20,  xvn.  26  ;  Acts  xvii.  27  ?)  which  was  confused 
with  &pare.  Marcion  read  dodder  are  tipare  rbv  Qe6v,  which  may  be  mere 
dittography,  or  from  Upa  84=&pa  8ij  (Nestle,  p.  3°7)*  Methodius  read  S,pd 
ye  5o£d<rare,  omitting  Stf.  Chrys.  seems  to  have  read  do^dffare  $jj  &pa  rbu 
Qeov. 

The  addition  /cal  ev  rep  irvetifMTi  bpuav  farivd  e<xnv  rod  ©eoO  (C3  D3  D3 
KLP,  Syrr  AV.)is  rejected  by  all  editors.  The  words  are  wanting  in 
all  the  best  witnesses  and  are  not  required  for  the  argument.  The  Apostle 
is  concerned  with  the  sanctity  of  the  body :  the  spirit  beside  the  mark. 
Lightfoot  thinks  that  this  may  possibly  be  a  liturgical  insertion,  like  that 
of  the  doxology  to  the  Lord’s  Prayer  (Matt.  vi.  13)  and  the  baptismal 
formula  (Acts  viii.  37).  But  the  words  do  not  occur  in  any  liturgy  that  is 
known  to  us,  and  the  addition  may  be  due  to  a  wish  to  make  the  conclusion 
less  abrupt  and  more  complete. 


VII.  1-40.  MARRIAGE  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS. 

We  here  begin  the  second  main  division  of  the  Epistle,  if  the 
Introduction  (1.  1-9)  is  not  counted.  The  Apostle,  in  a  pre¬ 
amble  (1-7),  points  out  that  marriage  is  a  contract,  and  the 
normal  relations  must  be  maintained,  unless  both  parties  agree 
to  suspend  them.  Ideally,  celibacy  may  be  better,  but  that  is  not 
for  every  one.  Then  (8-40)  he  gives  advice  to  different  classes. 
Superius  (v.,  vi.)  locutus  fuerat  de  illicitis  ;  nunc  vero  (vii.)  loquitur 
de  liatis  (Atto). 


VII.  1-7.  Celibacy  is  Good,  but  Marriage  is  Natural. 

As  you  ask  me ,  I  prefer  my  own  unmarried  condition  ; 
but  for  most  of  you  it  is  safer  to  marry ,  and  let  husband  and 
wife  observe  conjugal  duty  to  one  another. 

1  But  now,  as  to  the  questions  raised  in  your  letter  to  me. 
Continence,  as  you  suggest,  is  doubtless  an  excellent  thing. 
2  But  this  ideal  state  is  not  for  every  one,  and,  as  temptation  is 
inevitable,  and  abounds  at  Corinth,  the  right  remedy  is  that 
each  man  should  have  a  wife  of  his  own,  and  each  woman  a 
husband  of  her  own.  3  And  the  marriage  should  be  complete, 
each  side  always  rendering  to  the  other  what  is  due.  4  A  married 
woman  cannot  do  as  she  likes  respecting  her  own  person ;  it  is 
her  husband’s.  And  in  the  same  manner  his  rights  are  limited 
by  hers.  6  Abandon  the  attempt  to  combine  celibacy  with 
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matrimony.  When  both  agree  to  it,  continence  for  a  limited 
time  may  be  a  good  thing,  if  you  have  the  intention  of  devoting 
yourselves  the  better  to  prayer,  and  then  coming  together  again. 
If  the  time  is  not  limited,  you  will  be  giving  Satan  a  permanent 
opportunity  of  using  your  incontinence  to  your  ruin.  6  But  I 
give  this  advice  rather  by  way  of  permission  and  indulgence 
than  of  injunction  and  command  7  Still,  my  own  personal 
preference  would  be  that  all  men  should  remain  unmarried,  as  I 
do  myself.  But  people  differ,  and  God’s  gifts  differ,  and  each 
must  act  as  God’s  gift  directs  him. 

It  is  clear  from  the  words  with  which  this  section  opens  that 
the  discussion  of  the  questions  which  were  raised  in  the  letter 
sent  by  the  Corinthians  begins  here.  In  the  remaining  chapters 
(vii.~xvi.)  we  cannot  always  be  sure  whether  he  is  referring  to 
their  letter  or  writing  independently  of  it:  but  in  the  first  six 
chapters  there  are  no  answers  to  questions  asked  by  them. 
With  regard  to  the  questions  discussed  here,  it  is  likely  enough 
that  every  one  of  them  had  been  asked  in  the  letter.  The 
Apostle  does  not  write  a  tract  on  marriage ;  it  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  different  if  he  had  done  so.  He  takes,  without  much 
logical  arrangement,  and  perhaps  just  in  the  order  in  which  they 
had  been  put  to  him,  certain  points  which,  as  we  can  see,  might 
easily  have  caused  practical  difficulty  in  such  a  Church  as  that 
of  Corinth.*  In  so  licentious  a  city  some  may  easily  have 
urged  that  the  only  safe  thing  to  do  was  to  abstain  from  the 
company  of  women  altogether,  ywauKos  firj  ai rrecrOai,  like  those 
condemned  in  1  Tim.  iv.  3.  Or  they  may  have  maintained  that 
at  any  rate  second  marriages  were  wrong,  and  that  separation 
from  a  heathen  partner  was  necessary.  Our  Lord’s  words 
(Matt  xix.  11,  12),  if  they  were  known  to  the  Corinthians,  might 
easily  give  rise  to  the  belief  that  marriage  was  to  be  discouraged. 
Quite  certainly,  some  forms  of  heathen  philosophy  taught  this, 
and  asceticism  was  in  the  air  before  the  Gospel  was  preached. 
In  any  case,  it  is  unlikely  that  disparagement  of  marriage  was  a 
special  tenet  of  any  one  of  the  four  parties  at  Corinth.  No  one 
has  conjectured  this  of  the  Apollos  party :  but  for  different 
and  very  unconvincing  reasons  different  commentators  have 
attributed  this  tenet  to  one  or  other  of  the  three  parties.  Still, 

*  On  Nietzsche’s  attack  on  St  Paul,  as  a  man  of  vicious  life,  see  Weinel. 
St  Paul \  pp.  85-93. 
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some  persons  at  Corinth  had  raised  the  question,  “  Is  marriage 
to  be  allowed?”  They  had  not  raised  the  question,  “Is 
marriage  to  be  obligatory?”  See  Journ .  of  Th.  St.,  July  1901, 
PP-  527-538. 

L  riepl  Se  &v  €ypctyaT€.  An  elliptical  expression  (such  as  is 
common  enough)  for  irepl  tovtwv,  a,  or  wept  rovrtov,  ircpi  &v : 
cf.  Luke  ix.  36;  John  vii.  31.  Bachmann  quotes  from  papyri, 
7T€p\  wv  eypaxj/as,  fieXi/jcrei  /mol.  Note  that  there  is  no  p.oi  after 
e/paif/as,  and  there  is  probably  no  /mol  here  :  kB  C  i  7,  Am.  RV . 
omit.  The  Sc  is  perhaps  merely  transitional ;  but  it  may 
intimate  that  the  subject  now  to  be  discussed  is  in  opposition 
to  the  one  which  has  just  been  dismissed.  He  is  passing  from 
what  is  always  wrong  to  what  is  generally  lawful.  It  is  putting 
too  much  meaning  into  the  plural  verb  to  say  that  we  may  infer 
from  it  that  the  letter  was  written  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Church.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  so  written ;  but  even  if  it 
came  from  only  a  few  of  the  members,  the  Apostle  would  have 
to  use  the  plural.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  words 
which  follow  are  a  quotation  from  the  letter,  but  they  express 
what  seems  to  have  been  the  tone  of  it.  Having  in  the  two 
previous  chapters  warned  the  Corinthians  against  the  danger  of 
Gentile  licentiousness,  he  here  makes  a  stand  against  a  spirit  of 
Gentile  asceticism. 

koKov  A^dpcuirw  yumiKos  u,$|  &irTe<r0au  c  For  a  man/  he  does 
not  say  c  for  a  husband 3  (avopC).  A  single  life  is  not  wrong ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  laudable,  koXov.  This  he  repeats  vv.  8  and 
26;  cf.  v.  6,  ix.  15;  Gal.  iv.  18.  He  is  not  dissuading  from 
marriage  or  full  married  life ;  he  is  contending  that  celibacy  may 
be  good.*  For  those  who  can  bear  it,  it  may  be  a  bracing 
discipline  (ix.  24,  27) :  but  not  all  can  bear  it.  For  awrccr&u  see 
Gen.  xx.  6  ;  Prov.  vi.  29 ;  and  cf.  virgo  mtacta. 

2.  81&  Sc  t&s  iropmas.  The  plural  (Matt.  xv.  19  \  Mark  vii.  21) 
refers  to  the  notoriously  frequent  cases  at  Corinth.  Atto 
paraphrases  ‘  Neque  enim  ita  volo  prohibere  licita,  ut per  illicita 
errentj  and  adds,  Nota  quia  no?i  dicitur,  propter  propaginem 
filiorum ,  sed  propter  fornicationem .  To  Christians  who  believed 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  very  near,  the  necessity  of  pre- 

*  Orthodox  Jews  were  opposed  to  celibacy,  regarding  marriage  as  a  duty  ; 
but  there  were  some  who  agreed  with  St  Paul.  “  Why  should  I  marry  ?” 
asked  Rabbi  ben  Azai  1**1  am  in  love  with  the  law.  Let  others  see  to  the 
prolongation  of  the  human  race  ”  (Renan,  p.  397).  The  second  half  of 
Ps.  cxx.  7  gives  the  common  view. 
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serving  the  human  race  from  extinction  would  not  have  seemed 
a  very  strong  argument. 

This  passage  is  sometimes  criticized  as  a  very  low  view  of 
marriage.  But  the  Apostle  is  not  discussing  the  characteristics 
of  the  ideal  married  life  ;  he  is  answering  questions  put  to  him 
by  Christians  who  had  to  live  in  such  a  city  as  Corinth.  In  a 
society  so  full  of  temptations,  he  advises  marriage,  not  as  the 
lesser  of  two  evils,  but  as  a  necessary  safeguard  against  evil.  So 
far  from  marriage  being  wrong,  as  some  Corinthians  were 
thinking,  it  was  for  very  many  people  a  duty.  The  man  who  wrote 
Eph.  v.  22,  23,  32,  33  had  no  low  view  of  marriage. 

Ikcwttos  .  ,  .  iKdtm j.  This  forbids  polygamy,  which  was 

advocated  by  some  Jewish  teachers. 

tV  lauroO  yupaiiea  ,  .  .  rbv  T8ioy  a^Bpa.  The  Apostle  seems 
always  to  use  iavrov,  iavruv,  or  airrov  (Eph.  v.  28,  3 1,  33)  of  a 
man's  relation  to  his  wife,  but  1810s  (xiv.  35;  Eph.  v.  22;  Tit 
ii.  5)  of  a  woman’s  to  her  husband  (1  Thess.  iv.  4  is  doubtful). 
Does  this  show  that  he  regarded  the  husband  as  the  owner  and 
the  wife  as  being  owned?  Rom.  xiv.  4  somewhat  encourages 
this.  But  the  difference  between  iavrov  and  1810s  was  becoming 
blurred :  see  J.  H.  Moulton,  Gr.  1.  pp.  87  f. ;  Deissmann,  Bible 
Studies,  pp.  122  f.  A  few  texts  omit  /ecu  c/caorn?  k.t.A. 

tX&u.  ‘Have,’  not  ‘keep,’  as  is  clear  from  the  use  of 
av0pw7T(o  and  not  avSpl  in  v.  1,  where  we  should  have  had  tj}<z 
yvvaiKos  and  not  ywcu/cos,  if  married  people  were  under  con¬ 
sideration.  In  w.  12,  13,  e\€L  cannot  mean  ‘keeps/  and  ix* T(a 
does  not  mean  that  married  people  are  to  continue  to  live 
together,  but  that  unmarried  people  are  to  marry.  The  im¬ 
perative  is  hortatory,  not  merely  permissive. 

3.  ttj  yowu,c'1  5  &vn?’  Here  he  is  speaking  of  married 
persons,  and  therefore  ywaud  has  the  article,  and  we  have  avyp 
and  not  avOpunros, 

tV  o^ciX^.  Not  found  in  LXX,  but  frequent  in  papyri  in 
the  common  sense  of  debt  (Matt  xviii.  32 ;  Rom.  xiii.  7).  See 
Deissmann,  Bible  Studies ,  p.  221. 

AttoSiBotcj.  Present  imperative:  the  mutual  recognition  of 
conjugal  rights  is  the  normal  condition,  and  it  is  not  the  con¬ 
ferring  of  a  favour  (StSoToj),  but  the  payment  of  a  debt  (airoSiSoTw). 
Cf.  the  change  from  Sovvai  (the  questioners’  view)  to  &7ro8ore 
(Christ’s  correction)  in  Matt.  xxii.  17,  21. 

rtyp  6<pet\Jjv  (KABCDEFGPQ  17,  Vulg.  Copt.  Arm.  Aeth.)  is  to 
be  preferred  to  rijv  dtpetKiymivT) v  ttivoiav  (KL,  Syrr.),  or  r.  6<f>.  r^fy  (Chrys.), 
or  r.  6<t>.  rifL^v  koX  etivolav  (40),  which  may  have  been  euphemisms  adopted 
in  public  reading.  Or  they  may  be  ascetic  periphrases  to  obscure  the  plain 
meaning  of  r.  6<pet\i)v,  Cf.  Rom  xiii.  7. 

A,  Copt.  Arm.  omit  di  before  KaL 
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4.  yuvq.  It  is  probably  not  in  order  to  mark  the  equality 
of  the  sexes  that  the  order  is  changed:  the  wife  is  here  men¬ 
tioned  first  because  she  has  just  been  mentioned  in  the  previous 
verse.  Equality  between  the  sexes  is  indicated  by  using  the 
same  expression  respecting  both,  thus  correcting  Jewish  and 
Gentile  ideas  about  women. 

too  ISiou  <ro5jiaTo$  ouk  e^oucrui^ei.  The  words  involve,  as 
Bengel  points  out,  elegans  paradoxon.  How  can  it  be  one’s 
own  if  one  cannot  do  as  one  likes  with  it?  See  on  vi.  12. 
But  in  wedlock  separate  ownership  of  the  person  ceases.  Neither 
party  can  say  to  the  other,  ‘  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  ( e&crrLv  /mol) 
to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own?’  (Matt.  xx.  15).  By  pointing 
out  that  the  aim  is  to  be,  not  self-gratification,  but  the  fulfilment 
of  a  duty  which  each  owes  to  the  other,  St  Paul  partly  anti¬ 
cipates  the  criticism  mentioned  above.  He  raises  the  matter 
from  the  physical  level  to  the  moral. 

5.  J1TJ  &TrooT€petTe  After  what  has  been  stated  it  is  evident 
that  refusal  amounts  to  fraud,  a  withholding  what  is  owed.  The 
pres,  imperat.  may  mean  that  some  of  the  Corinthians,  in  mis¬ 
taken  zeal,  had  been  doing  this;  ‘cease  to  defraud.’  Three 
conditions  are  required  for  lawful  abstention:  it  must  be  by 
mutual  consent,  for  a  good  object,  and  temporary.  It  is 
analogous  to  fasting.  Even  so,  the  advice  is  given  very  tentat¬ 
ively,  ct  fxrjfn  av.  Temporary  abstention  for  a  spiritual  purpose 
is  advised  in  O.T. ;  Eccles.  lii.  5  ;  Joel  li.  16  ;  Zech.  xii.  12-14 :  * 
but  it  is  an  exception  for  certain  circumstances,  not  a  rule  for 
all  circumstances :  Mud  sane  sciendum  quia  mundae  et  sanctae 
sunt  nuptiae ,  quoniam  Dei  jussu  celebrantur  (Atto).  For  eVl  to 
avTo  cf.  xi.  20,  xiv.  23 ;  Luke  xvii.  35 ;  Acts  i.  15,  ii.  1,  44,  47, 
iv.  26 ;  for  aKpacria,  Matt,  xxiii.  25.  Here  81a  tyjv  a xp.  is  probably 
to  be  taken  as  co-ordinate  with  the  clause  fva  ^  T*ap.,  and  as 
giving  a  second  aspect  of  the  reason  for  limiting  the  time  of 
abstention.  Aristotle  made  axpaala  a  frequent  term  in  Greek 
philosophy;  in  the  Bible  it  is  very  rare.  Calvin  uses  this 
verse  as  an  argument  against  monasticism :  temere  faciunt 
qui  in  perpetuum  renuntiant .  To  vow  perpetual  celibacy, 
without  certainty  of  having  received  the  necessary  ^aptcr/xa,  is 
to  court  disaster.  Forcing  it  on  the  clergy  prevents  good 
men  from  taking  Orders  and  causes  weak  men  to  break  their 
vow. 

*  <7 xoX&fru'  is  very  rare  in  LXX  (Ps  xlv.  10),  and  is  nowhere  used  in 
this  sense ;  but  m  class.  Grk.  it  is  frequent  in  the  sense  of  being  4  disengaged 
for/  or  ‘  devoted  to/  a  pursuit  or  a  person.  We  find  a  similar  idea  Exod. 
xix.  15  ;  1  Sam.  xxi.  5 ;  2  Sam.  xi  4.  Cf.  Tibullus  1.  hi.  25.  See  also 
1  Pet.  m.  7,  iv.  7.  2ijp(pwpo$  occurs  nowhere  else  in  N.T. 
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The  tiv  after  &  pijn  (or  el  yAi  tl )  is  omitted  in  B  and  bracketed  by  WH. 
Before  r%  irpoa-cuxS,  KL,  Syrr.  Goth.  Thdrt.  insert  r#  vytTreiq.  Kali  a 
manifest  interpolation  similar  to  Kai  vijarelg.  in  Mark  ix.  29,  and  vTjcrretiuv 
Kal  m  Acts  x.  30.  In  all  three  places  ascetic  ideas  seem  to  have  influenced 
copyists,  but  the  evidence  differs  in  the  three  cases.  In  Mark  ix.  29  the 
words  in  question  are  omitted  mXBK,a  very  strong  combination.  In 
Acts  x.  30  the  words  are  wanting  m  KABC,  Vulg.  Copt.  Arm.  Aeth.,  a 
much  stronger  combination.  Here  the  evidence  against  rj  v.  kclI  is  over¬ 
whelming  ;  K  A  B  C*  D*  E  F  G  17,  Latt.  Copt.  Aeth.  The  case  of  Matt, 
xvii.  21  is  not  parallel  to  these  three.  The  whole  verse  is  an  interpolation 
from  Mark  ix.  29  after  that  passage  had  already  been  corrupted  by  the 
addition  of  ml  vvjarel^.  The  practice  of  fasting  has  sufficient  sanction  in 
the  N.T.  (Matt.  iv.  2,  vi.  16-18,  ix.  15  ;  Mark  ii.  20 ,  Luke  v.  35 ;  Acts 
xiii.  2,  3,  xiv.  23),  without  introducing  it  into  places  where  it  was  not 
mentioned  by  the  original  wnters,  who,  moreover,  would  not  have  placed 
it  on  the  same  level  with  prayer.  Fasting  is  an  occasional  discipline, 
prayer  an  abiding  necessity,  m  the  spiritual  life.  Stanley  attributes  the 
readings  crxoXdftre  (KL)  for  crxoXdo-rjre  (SABCD,  etc.),  and  crwbpxecrde 
or  <rvv4px) ](T0e  (KLP)  for  7jre  (N  A  B  C  D,  etc.)  to  ascetic  influence  :  <rxoXd- 
lyfre  would  refer  to  general  habit,  ordinary  and  not  extraordinary  prayer, 
and  fjre  refers  to  what  is  usual,  not  exceptional.  In  commenting  on  these 
words,  Origen  makes  a  remark  which  is  of  no  small  liturgical  interest.  He 
quotes  the  case  of  Ahimelech,  who  was  willing  to  let  David  have  some  of 
the  shew-bread,  el  ire<pv\ayfj,foa  rd  TraxddpLd  £<ttlv  airb  y vvaiKos  (LXX  of 
I  Sam.  xxi.  4).  He  assumes  otf/c  oTov  8  b  dyrb  dXKorplas  ywaiKbs  dXX'  airb 
yaperijs,  and  continues,  elra  tva  pbv  tiprovs  tt pod  brews  \df5rj  rty,  KaQapbs  eTvai 
dcpelXei  dirb  ywauds-  tva  5b  robs  pel£ov  as  rrjs  irpodbcrem  Xdj 3y  tiprovs,  i<f> 
&v  iir  lk4  KXrjrat  rb  8vopa  rod  0  eo  v  /cat  rov  X  pur  rod  Kal  rod 
' Ay lov  II vet  par  os,  ob  iro\\(p  irkbov  6<f>el\ei  ns  eTvai  Kadapt&repos,  tva 
d\7)dtbs  els  rwrriplav  Mpy  robs  tiprovs  Kal  pi)  els  Kplp a.  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  “invocation  of  the  name  of  God  and  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit”  over  the  elements  was  regarded  by  Origen  as  the  essential  part 
of  their  consecration. 

This  passage  is  one  of  the  few  in  N.T.  which  touch  on  the  private 
devotions  of  Christians  in  the  Apostolic  age.  See  Bigg  on  1  Pet.  iii.  7, 
iv.  7. 

6.  toGto  84  X4yw.  It  is  not  clear  how  much  the  roOro  covers ; 
probably  the  whole  of  w.  1-5.  The  least  probable  suggestion 
is  that  it  refers  solely  to  the  resumption  of  married  life,  Kal 
iraXuv  k.t.X. 

0-uvyvcSp.Tjv.  ‘Concession,’  or  ‘indulgence,’  or  ‘allowance.’* 
The  word  occurs  nowhere  else  in  N.T.  and  is  very  rare  in 
LXX. 

06  KaT  emTay^v.  ‘Not  by  way  of  command’  (2  Cor. 
viii.  8). 

*  ‘By  permission*  (AV.)  is  ambiguous;  it  might  mean,  ‘I  am  permitted 
by  God  to  say  as  much  as  this.’  It  was  translated  venia  m  some  Old  Latin 
texts,  and  this  rendering,  understood  (by  Augustine)  as  meaning  ‘pardon,’ 
led  to  far-reaching  error.  It  means  ‘  By  way  of  concession  ’ :  he  is  telling 
people  that  they  may  marry,  not  that  they  must  do  so :  ex  concessions  non  ex 
tmperto  (Beza).  There  is  similar  uncertainty  as  to  the  scope  of  the  rovro  in 
xi.  17,  and  the  a tiry  in  ix  3  In  1  Tim.  1.  1,  /car’  imrayfiv  is  used  in  a 
different  sense :  *  in  obedience  to  the  command.’ 
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7.  OeXw  Be  irdnras.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  KaXov  dj/0pd>7ra> 
from  which  he  started.  Surroundings  so  licentious  as  the 
Apostle  had  at  Ephesus  and  Corinth  might  well  inspire  him 
with  a  longing  for  universal  celibacy.  For  a  similar  wish  about 
his  own  condition  being  that  of  others  see  Acts  xxvi.  29  (ottoios 
Kal  eyco  et/u) :  in  both  places  we  have  the  comparative  use  of 
koi,  as  again  in  v .  8  and  x.  6. 

&W&.  He  admits  that  his  own  personal  feeling  is  not 
decisive;  indeed,  is  not  in  accordance  with  conditions  of  society 
which  have  their  source  in  God.  Here  x<*‘PL<rfJuct  (see  on  i*  7)  is 
-used  in  the  sense  of  a  special  gift  of  God,  a  special  grace  to  an 
individual.  Origen  points  out  that  if  celibacy  is  a  so 

also  is  marriage,  and  those  who  forbid  marriage  forbid  what  has 
been  given  by  God. 

6  pev  ootws.  f  One  m  this  direction  and  one  in  that.’  The 
recognition  that  opposite  courses  may  each  of  them  be  right 
for  different  individuals  is  more  fully  drawn  out  Rom.  xiv.  1-12  : 
and  see  Rom.  xii.  6 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  10.  We  have  cnmos  .  .  .  ovrtos, 
Judg.  xviii.  4;  2  Sam.  xi  25,  xvii.  15  :  it  is  not  classical. 

We  perhaps  understand  the  Apostle’s  wish  better  if  we  assume 
that  it  refers,  not  so  much  to  the  fact  of  remaining  unmarried, 
as  to  the  possession  of  the  gift  of  continence,  without  which 
it  was  disastrous  to  remain  unmarried.  God  had  given  him 
this  gift,  and  he  wishes  that  all  men  had  it:  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  every  man  who  has  this  gift  is  bound  to  a  life  of 
celibacy.  In  the  Apostle’s  day  (v.  26)  the  x^ptcrp, a  of  continency 
was  specially  valuable.  Cf.  Matt  xix.  n. 

We  must  read  diXoj  84  (K*ACD*F  G  17,  Am.  Copt.,  Ong.)  rather 
than  64\ o>  7 dp  (BD2  K  L  P,  Syrr.  Arm.  Aeth.).  The  84  marks  a  slight 
opposition  to  the  concession  just  mentioned.  That  concession  is  not  his 
own  ideal ;  ‘  I  rather  wish  that  all  men  were  as  I  myself  also  am.’  Failure 
to  see  this  has  caused  the  substitution  of  ydp  for  84. 

K  L,  Arm.  have  before  £x€t  *  x&PLcrtia  is  doubtless  right : 

so  also  6  fxkv  .  .  ,  6  84  (K*  A  B  C  D  F  P)  rather  than  8s  fitv  .  •  •  8s  84 
(K8  K  L). 


VH.  8-40.  Advice  to  Different  Classes. 

To  the  unmarried  or  widowed \  to  the  married  where 
both  parties  are  Christians ,  to  the  married  where  one  of  the 
two  is  a  heathen ,  I  would  advise ,  as  a  rule ,  that  you  should 
remain  as  you  are>  or  as  you  were  when  you  became  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  same  principle  would  apply  to  circumcision ,  and 
also  to  slavery ;  but  an  opportunity  for  emancipation  may 
be  accepted 
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8  To  the  unmarried  and  to  widows  I  affirm  it  to  be  an 
excellent  thing  for  them,  if  they  should  continue  to  remain 
single,  as  I  also  remain.  9  If,  however,  they  have  not  the 
special  gift  of  self-control,  let  them  marry;  for  it  is  better  to 
marry  than  to  be  on  fire.  10  But  to  those  who  have  married  as 
Christians  I  give  a  charge — and  it  is  really  not  my  charge,  but 
Christ’s — that  a  wife  is  not  to  seek  divorce  from  her  husband. 
11  But  if  unhappily  she  does  do  this,  she  must  remain  single,  or 
else  be  reconciled  to  her  husband.  In  like  manner  a  man  is  not 
to  divorce  his  wife. 

12  To  those  whose  cases  are  not  covered  by  these  directions 
I  have  this  to  say;  and  I  say  it  as  my  own  advice,  not  as 
Christ’s  command:  if  any  member  of  the  Church  has  a  wife 
who  is  not  a  believer,  and  she  consents  to  live  with  him,  let 
him  not  divorce  her ;  13  and  if  a  wife  has  a  husband  who  is  not 
a  believer,  and  he  consents  to  live  with  her,  let  her  not  divorce 
her  husband.  14  And  for  this  reason :  the  consecration  of  the 
believing  partner  is  not  cancelled  by  union  with  an  unbeliever. 
On  the  contrary,  the  unbelieving  partner  is  sanctified  through 
union  with  a  believer.  If  this  were  not  so,  the  children  would 
be  left  in  heathen  uncleanness ;  whereas  in  fact,  as  the  offspring 
of  a  Christian  parent,  they  are  holy.  16  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  unbelieving  partner  insists  on  a  separation,  separation 
let  there  be.  No  servile  bondage  to  a  heathen  yoke  deprives 
a  Christian  man  or  woman  of  freedom  in  such  cases.  There 
need  be  no  scruples,  no  prolonged  conflict  with  the  unbeliever 
who  demands  separation :  it  is  in  peace  of  mind  that  we  have 
been  placed  by  our  calling  as  Christians.  16  For  how  can  you 
tell,  O  wife,  whether,  by  keeping  your  heathen  husband  against 
his  wish,  you  will  be  able  to  convert  him?  Or  how  can  you 
tell,  O  husband,  whether  you  will  be  able  to  convert  your 
reluctant  wife  ? 

17  Still,  the  general  principle  is  this :  In  each  case  let  people 
be  content  with  the  lot  which  God  assigned  them,  and  with 
the  condition  in  which  God’s  call  has  come  to  them,  and  let 
them  continue  in  that  course  so  far  as  may  be.  This  is  the 
rule  that  I  am  laying  down  in  all  the  Churches. 

18  This  principle  holds  good  with  regard  to  circumcision. 
Were  you  already  circumcised  at  the  time  of  your  call?  Do 
not  attempt  to  efface  the  circumcision.  Or  have  you  been 
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called  in  uncircumcision?  Do  not  seek  to  be  circumcised. 
19  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  of  any  consequence.  What 
really  matters  is  keeping  God’s  commandments,  and  that  is 
vital.  20  Each  one  of  you,  I  say,  should  be  content  to  remain 
in  the  condition  in  which  God  called  him.  21  And  this  applies 
to  slavery  also.  Were  you  a  slave  when  you  were  called  ?  Do 
not  be  distressed  at  it ;  yet,  if  you  can  become  free,  make  use 
of  the  opportunity. 

22  I  say  that  you  need  not  be  distressed  at  being  a  slave 
when  you  became  a  Christian:  every  such  slave  is  the  Lord’s 
freed  man.  And  the  converse  is  true:  he  who  was  free  when 
he  was  called  is  Christ’s  slave.  23  You  were  bought  with  the 
price  of  His  blood,  and  to  Him,  whether  you  are  bond  or  free, 
you  belong.  Cease  to  regard  yourselves  as  belonging  to  men 
in  the  sense  in  which  you  belong  to  Him,  24 1  repeat,  Brothers, 
the  general  rule.  In  that  state  in  which  each  man  was  called, 
let  him  be  content  to  remain,  remembering  God’s  presence  and 
His  protecting  care. 

8.  to?s  dy<£jxots  ital  rats  x^Pais-  This  includes  bachelors, 
widowers,  and  widows,  but  not  unmarried  girls,  whose  case  is 
discussed  later  (25-38),  and  who  would  not  have  much  voice 
in  deciding  the  point  in  question.  The  conjecture  of  tol<s  XVP01* 
for  rats  yripais  1S  worth  considering.  A  word  not  found  else¬ 
where  in  N.T.  might  be  changed  to  one  that  is  common.  ‘  Even 
as  I’  is  more  in  place,  if  men  only  are  addressed.  vAy afios 
occurs  w.  ti,  32,  34,  and  nowhere  else  in  N.T. 

KaXoK.  As  in  v .  1,  this  introduces  the  Apostle’s  own  ideal, 
as  illustrated  by  his  own  life.  As  rots  dyd/*ois  covers  both  single 
men  and  widowers,  this  passage  does  not  tell  us  whether  St  Paul 
had  ever  been  married.  The  very  early  interpretation  of  yvrjo-ie 
<rvv£v yc  (Phil.  iv.  3)  as  meaning  the  Apostle’s  wife  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom .  hi.  vi.  p.  535,  ed.  Potter)  may  safely  be  set  aside,  for 
this  passage  shows  that,  if  he  ever  had  been  married,  his  wife 
died  before  he  wrote  to  the  Philippians.  And  if  he  had  been 
married  then,  would  he  not  have  written  yv^crta  in  addressing 
his  wife.  The  argument  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin 
(Acts  xxvi.  10),  he  must  have  been  a  married  man  and  a  father, 
is  not  strong.  This  rule  ( Sank .  fo.  36  b),  as  a  security  for 
clemency,  may  be  of  later  date,  and  KarrjveyKa  xJ/tj^ov  may  be  a 
figurative  expression  for  approving  of  the  sentence.  The  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  St  Paul  was  never  married  (Tertull.  De  Monogam. 
8;  Ad  Uxor,  il  1).  In  all  his  writings,  as  also  in  Acts,  there 
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is  no  trace  of  wife  or  child.*  The  kcll  in  a>s  *ay<o,  as  in  d>$  koX 
kfiavrov  ( v .  7),  is  the  comparative  use  of  kqL  He  compares  his 
own  case  with  that  of  those  whom  he  desires  to  keep  unmarried, 
and  emphasizes  it.  The  aorist  (pewwcnv)  suggests  a  life-long  and 
final  decision. 

9.  cl  ouk  lyttpciTcuoyTai.  ‘  But  if  they  have  not  power  over 
themselves 5  (midd.).  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  negative  coalesces 
with  the  verb  so  as  to  express  only  one  idea.  In  N.T.  we  more 
often  have  d  ov  for  ‘if  not’  than  d  pnj,  which  means  ‘unless.’ 
“  Where  a  fact  has  sharply  to  be  brought  out  and  sharply  to  be 
negatived,  there  d  ov  seems  to  be  not  only  permissible,  but 
logically  correct”  (Ellicott).  See  Burton,  Moods  and  Tenses , 
§§  242,  261,  469;  and  compare  Rom.  vni.  9;  2  Thess.  iii.  10, 
14,  etc. 

What  is  meant  by  this  failure  to  have  power  over  themselves 
is  partly  explained  by  irupova-dai  (present  tense  in  both  verbs). 
A  prolonged  and  painful  struggle  seems  to  be  intended,  a  con¬ 
dition  quite  fatal  to  spiritual  peace  and  growth  :  cf.  ix,  25  ;  Gen. 
xliii.  30;  1  Sam.  xiii.  12.  Elsewhere  we  have  'irvpovo-Oa.i  of  burn¬ 
ing  with  grief  and  indignation  (2  Cor.  xi.  29).!  The  advice 
given  here  is  similar  to  that  given  in  v.  5,  Sid  rrjv  aKpaalav  vpuhv, 
and  to  the  younger  widows  in  1  Tim.  v.  11-15. 

Kp&rrov  (K  B  D  E)  is  here  the  better  reading,  Kpeiacrov  in  xi.  17,  where 
see  note.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  between  yafieiv  (N*  AC*  17)  and 
yafirjcraL  (fc$3  B  C2  D  E  F,  etc.).  Editors  are  divided.  Perhaps  yafirtaat  was 
changed  to  yafieiv  to  conform  to  irvpovadai.  But  the  change  of  tense  is 
intelligible  ;  *  better  to  marry  once  for  all  than  to  go  on  being  on  fire/  In 
this  Epistle,  as  elsewhere  m  N.T.,  the  later  form  of  the  aor  (iydfirtaa)  is 
more  common  (w.  33,  34)  than  the  earlier  (£777/40.) ;  m  v.  28  both  forms 
occur. 

10.  toi$  8e  Y€yap,Y]K<$<riv  irapayyeXXw.  He  passes  from  those 
to  whom  it  is  still  open  to  marry  or  not  to  marry.  ‘  But  to  those 
who  have  already  married  (since  they  became  Christians)  I  give 
command.’  To  render,  ‘  I  pass  on  the  order  ’  from  Christ  to  you, 
is  giving  too  much  force  to  the  preposition.  Christ  does  not 
‘  pass  on  ’  the  order.  The  meaning  is,  ‘  I  give  the  order ;  no, 

*  See  Max  Krenkel,  Beitrage  zur  Aufhelhmg  der  Gesckichte  und  der 
Briefe  des  Apostels  Paulus ,  pp.  26-46,  a  careful  examination  of  the  question, 
War  Paulus  jemals  verheiratet  ?  Baring  Gould  thinks  that  St  Paul  may  have 
married  Lydia  (Acts  xvi.  14,  40),  and  that  it  was  she  who  supplied  him  with 
money  (Acts  xxiv.  26,  xxvin.  30).  This  is  not  probable. 

f  Eph.  vi.  1 6,  it  is  used  of  the  flaming  darts  of  the  evil  one ;  Rev.  i.  15, 
iii.  18,  of  what  has  been  refined  by  fire.  It  is  frequent  in  the  latter  sense  m 
LXX,  and  in  2  Macc.,  with  row  dvfiois  added,  of  anger.  Some  understand 
it  here  as  meaning  *  unsatisfied  affection  *  rather  than  aicpa<rLa.  In  ix.  25  we 
have  iyKparetieadai  again,  but  nowhere  else  in  N.T.  See  Hos.  vii.  4  and 
Cheyne’s  note. 
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not  I,  Christ  gives  it.’  In  class.  Grk.  ‘irapayyikXa)  is  used  of  the 
military  word  of  command:  see  xi.  17;  1  Thess.  iv.  11;  often 
in  2  Thess.,  1  Tim ,  Luke,  and  Acts.  When  the  Apostle  gives 
directions  on  his  own  authority  ( v .  12),  he  says  ‘speak,’  not 
‘  command.’ 

ouk  lyw,  &\\<x  6  Ku'pios.  Christ  Himself  had  decided  against 
divorce  (Mark  x.  9 ;  Luke  xvi.  18),  and  His  Apostle  repeats  His 
teaching:  see  also  Mai.  ii.  16.  St  Paul  is  distinguishing  between 
his  own  inspired  utterances  ( v .  40)  and  the  express  commands 
of  Christ,  not  between  his  own  private  views  and  his  inspired 
utterances.  And  there  is  no  need  to  assume  (as  perhaps  in 
1  Thess.  iv.  15)  that  he  had  received  a  direct  revelation  on  the 
subject.  Christ’s  decision  was  well  known.  See  Dobschiitz, 
Probleme  des  Ap.  Zeit alters^  Leipzig,  1904,  p.  109;  Fletcher, 
The  Conversion  of  St  Paul \  Bell,  1910,  p.  57. 

yoi/aiKa  diro  dvSpos.  The  fact  that  he  begins  with  the  unusual 
case  of  a  wife  divorcing  her  husband  indicates  that  such  a  thing 
had  actually  occurred  or  was  mentioned  in  their  letter  as  likely 
to  occur.  Women  may  have  raised  the  question. 

Xapio-dTjvcu  (K  B  C  K  L  P)  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to 

(ADEFG):  patristic  evidence  is  divided. 

11.  &LK  8e  ica!  xwPlGr®fi*  ‘But  if  (in  spite  of  Christ’s  com¬ 
mand)  she  even  goes  so  far  as  to  separate  herself,’  she  is  not  to 
marry  any  other  man.  The  divorce  is  her  act,  not  her  husband’s. 
“  Christianity  had  powerfully  stirred  the  feminine  mind  at  Corinth 
(xi.  5,  xiv.  34).  In  some  cases  ascetic  aversion  caused  the  wish 
to  separate  ”  (Findlay).  With  the  /cat  compare  €i  SI  koll  m  iv.  7. 
Christ  had  forbidden  marriage  with  a  divorced  wife  (Luke  xvi. 
18),  and  His  Apostle  here  takes  the  same  ground.  If  the  wife 
who  has  separated  from  her  husband  finds  that,  after  all,  she 
cannot  live  a  single  life,  the  only  course  open  to  her  is  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  husband  whom  she  has  injured.  For  the  con¬ 
struction  (/caraXA.  c.  dat.)  see  Rom,  v.  10.  Like  a  Sc  6  amoros 
(v.  15)  and  aAA’  ct  /cat  Svvao-ai  (v.  21),  this  cav  Si  /cat  /c.r.X.  is  a 
parenthesis  to  provide  for  an  exceptional  case.  He  then  con¬ 
tinues  the  Lord’s  command,  that  ‘  a  husband  is  not  to  put  away 
(a<f)i4uai  =  KaraXvciv)  his  wife.’  *  St  Paul,  like  our  Lord,  forbids 
divorce  absolutely :  iropvda  in  the  wife  is  not  mentioned  here  as 
creating  an  exception;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  exception 

*  The  change  from  xupiadrivai  of  the  wife  to  &<pUvai  of  the  husband  is 
intelligible.  The  home  is  His  :  she  can  leave  it,  but  he  sends  her  away  from 
it.  In  LXX,  xw/K<r0?jm  is  frequent  of  separation  in  place.  In  papyri  it  is 
used  of  divorce ;  ekv  8£  xuplfaprcu  dr’  dXX^Xwv  :  so  also  %wp«r/i6s.  Polybius 
(XXXU.  xii.  6)  has  K€x<api<r/iivTj  ivrb  rov  dvSpds.  See  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies , 
p.  247.  In  v.  13,  is  used  of  the  wife,  perhaps  in  order  to  make  an 

exact  parallel  with  v.  2. 
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(Matt.  v.  32,  xix.  9  ,  see  Allen  and  Plummer  ad  loc.)  was  unknown 
to  the  Apostle,  because  it  had  not  been  made  by  Christ. 

12.  tols  Se  Xonrots.  Having  spoken  of  those  converts  who 
were  still  unmarried,  and  of  those  who  had  married  since  their 
conversion,  he  now  treats  of  those  who  belonged  to  neither  class. 
There  were  some  who  had  married  before  their  conversion  and 
now  had  a  heathen  wife  or  a  heathen  husband.  Were  they  to 
continue  to  live  with  their  heathen  partners?  Yes,  if  the  heathen 
partner  consents  to  the  arrangement.  St  Paul  elsewhere  uses  01 
Aowrot  of  a  remainder  which  is  wholly  or  largely  heathen  (Eph. 
ii.  3 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  13,  v.  6) 

Xeyw  eyd,  ofy  6  Kupio$.  This  is  the  right  order  (tf  A  B  C  P 
17),  not  iycb  Xeyoy  (DEFG).  He  means  that  he  is  not  now 
repeating  the  teaching  of  Christ,  who  is  not  likely  to  have  said 
anything  on  the  subject.  He  does  not  mean  that  he  is  speaking 
now,  not  with  Apostolic  authority,  but  as  a  private  individual. 
All  his  directions  are  given  with  the  inspiration  and  power  of  an 
Apostle,  and  he  speaks  with  confidence  and  sureness.  He  applies 
Christ’s  ruling  as  far  as  it  will  reach  in  the  case  of  a  mixed  union. 
The  Christian  party  must  certainly  not  dissolve  the  marriage,  if 
the  heathen  party  does  not  desire  to  do  so. 

yumtKa  cxei  amorov.  Here  tya  must  mean  ‘has,’  not  ‘keeps/ 
‘retains/  and  this  shows  the  meaning  of  in  v.  2.  It  is  the 
case  of  a  Christian  with  a  heathen  wife  whom  he  married  when 
he  himself  was  an  unbeliever. 

ow€u8oKei.  ‘  Agrees  in  being  content’  The  compound  verb 
(Rom.  i.  32)  indicates  mutual  consent,  implying  that  more  than 
one  person  is  satisfied  (Acts  xxii.  20) ;  often  with  a  dative  of  the 
thing  in  which  agreement  is  found  (Luke  xi.  48 ;  Acts  viii.  1 ; 
2  Mac.  xi.  24). 

fif]  afrnqv.  AV.  has  ‘  let  him  not  put  her  away  *  here, 

and  ‘let  her  not  leave  him’  in  v.  13  :  RV.  has  ‘leave’  in  both 
places.  Perhaps  ‘put  away 5  would  be  better  in  both,  as  St  Paul 
is  speaking  of  divorce.  As  in  v.  it,  d</>i  Acu  =  airoXveiv,  which  in 
class.  Grk.  would  be  d7ro7r€pwreiv.  Vulg.  has  dimittat  throughout. 

13.  Kal  oStos.  The  pronoun  shows  that  avryj ,  and  not  a vrrj, 
is  the  right  accentuation  in  v .  12.  Here  some  inferior  texts  read 
airros  instead  of  otjtos,  and  avrov  instead  of  rov  dvSpa.  The  latter 
term  has  point,  because  it  was  a  strong  measure  for  a  wife  to  try 
to  divorce  her  husband.  But  the  Apostle  puts  both  sexes  on 
a  level  by  using  d<£ura>,  which  is  more  commonly  used  of  the 
husband,  of  both. 

14.  ^Y^a<rrau  This  refers  to  the  baptismal  consecration  (i.  2, 
vi,  11),  in  which  the  unbelieving  husband  shares  through  union 
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with  a  Christian  wife.  The  purity  of  the  believing  partner  over¬ 
powers  (vlko)  the  impurity  of  the  unbelieving  one  (Chrys.),  so 
that  the  union  is  pure  and  lawful;  there  is  no  profanation  of 
matrimony.  The  pnnciple  cls  crapKa  pLtav  holds  good  in  mixed 
marriages  (vi.  16),  but  not  to  the  detriment  of  the  believing 
partner ;  as  an  unlawful  union  desecrates ,  so  a  lawful  union  con¬ 
secrates :  pluris  enim  est  pietas  unius  ad  conjugium  sanctificandum, 
quam  alterius  ad  inquinandum  (Calv.).  But  he  goes  beyond 
what  is  written  when  he  adds,  interea  nihil  prodest  haec  sancti- 
ficatio  conjugi  tnfideli Note  the  lv  in  both  cases ;  the  Christian 
partner  is  the  sphere  in  which  the  sanctification  takes  place,  and 
the  heathen  partner  may  be  influenced  by  that  sphere.  There 
is  no  such  intolerable  difference  of  sphere  as  to  necessitate  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  marriage. 

eTrel  apa.  ‘Since  it  would  then  follow,’  i.e.  if  it  was  the  im¬ 
purity  of  the  heathen  partner  which  prevailed  on  the  analogy  of 
Hag.  ii.  11-13;  there  it  is  uncleanness  that  is  communicated, 
while  consecration  is  not  communicated.  The  Apostle  argues 
back  from  the  children  to  the  parents.  The  child  of  a  parent 
who  is  ay los  must  ipso  facto  be  ayios :  that  he  assumes  as  axio¬ 
matic.  He  is  not  assuming  that  the  child  of  a  Christian  parent 
would  be  baptized ;  that  would  spoil  rather  than  help  his  argu¬ 
ment,  for  it  would  imply  that  the  child  was  not  aytos  till  it  was 
baptized.  The  verse  throws  no  light  on  the  question  of  infant 
baptism.  He  aigues  from  the  fact  that  the  Corinthians  must 
admit  that  a  Christian’s  child  is  *  holy.’  Consequently,  it  was 
bom  in  wedlock  that  is  ‘holy.’  Consequently,  such  wedlock 
need  not  be  dissolved.  But  he  is  not  approving  such  wedlock. 
Marriages  with  heathen  are  wrong  (2  Cor.  vi.  14).  But,  where 
they  have  come  into  existence  through  the  conversion  of  one 
partner  in  a  heathen  marriage,  the  Christian  partner  is  not  to 
seek  divorce. 

D E F,  Latt.  add  -tq  tl after  yvvai kI,  S  ABCKLP  omit. 

(K* ABCD*EFGP  17,  Copt  RV.)  is  to  be  preferred  to  dpdpl  (N3 D3 
K  L,  Vulg.  Syrr.  Arm  Aeth.  AV.),  an  unintelligent  gloss  by  one  who  did 
not  see  the  point  of  adeXtfxp  and  wanted  to  make  the  usual  balance  to  the 
preceding  yvpaiKi.  Vulg.,  Iren.  Tert.  add  r<£  x urr<p  to  avdpl,  making  it 
equivalent  to  a$eX0<£.  For  vvv  84,  D  E  F  G  have  pup l,  which  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  clause  is  always  ip  N.T.  followed  by  84. 

With  the  argumentative  use  of  exei,  ‘  since,  if  that  were  so,’  cf.  xv.  29 
and  see  note  on  Rom.  xii.  6.  In  v.  10,  1 1  we  have  a  similar  exe£  followed 
by  pvp,  as  here.  See  Burton,  Moods  and  Tenses ,  §§  229,  230. 


*  As  Evans  says,  “He  stands  upon  the  sacred  threshold  of  the  Church: 
his  surroundings  are  hallowed.  United  to  a  saintly  consort,  he  is  in  daily 
contact  with  saintly  conduct :  holy  association  may  become  holy  assimilation, 
and  the  sanctity  which  ever  environs  may  at  last  penetrate.  But  the  man’s 
conversion  is  not  a  condition  necessary  to  the  sanctity  of  the  subsisting  con¬ 
jugal  union.”  Origen  compares  such  a  union  to  a  mixture  of  wine  and  water. 
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15.  cl  Sc  6  fimoros  xo,P^€Tau  ‘But  ^  it  is  the  unbeliever 
that  is  for  separating.’  The  emphasis  is  on  6  air icrros,  and  the 
present  tense  indicates  the  heathen  partner’s  state  of  mind. 
What  follows  shows  that  6  (bno-ros  covers  both  sexes,  and  in  such 
cases  the  Apostle  has  no  injunction  to  give  to  the  unbeliever. 

4  For  what  have  I  to  do  with  judging  them  that  are  without  ’  ? 
(v.  12);  so  the  responsibility  rests  with  them,  and  they  may  do 
as  they  please,  x<»pi£&rO<o.  If,  therefore,  the  heathen  partner 
seeks  divorce,  the  Christian  partner  may  consent.  The  Christian 
partner  is  under  no  slavish  obligation  to  refuse  to  be  set  free. 
Just  to  this  extent  the  law  against  divorce  has  its  limits. 
Marriages  between  Jews  ought  not  to  be  dissolved,  and 
marriages  between  Christians  ought  not  to  be  dissolved ;  but 
heathen  marriages  stand  on  a  different  basis.  These  ought  to 
be  respected  as  long  as  possible,  even  when  one  of  the  parties 
becomes  a  Christian.  But  if  the  one  who  remains  a  heathen 
demands  divorce,  the  Christian  is  not  bound  to  oppose  divorce. 
In  such  matters  the  Christian  ov  SeSovXajraL,  has  not  lost  all 
freedom  of  action ;  independence  still  survives. 

We  cannot  safely  argue  with  Luther  that  ov  ScSovXomu  implies 
that  the  Christian  partner,  when  divorced  by  the  heathen  partner, 
may  marry  again.  And  Luther  would  have  it  that  this  implies  that 
the  Christian  partner,  when  divorced  by  44  a  false  Christian,”  may 
marry  again.  Who  is  to  decide  whether  the  Christian  is  14  false  ” 
or  not  ?  And  the  principle,  which  is  far  older  than  Luther,  that 
44  reverence  for  the  marriage-tie  is  not  due  to  one  who  has  no 
reverence  for  the  Author  of  the  marriage-tie  ”  will  carry  one  to 
disastrous  conclusions.  Basil  (letter  to  Amphilochius,  Canonica 
Privia ,  Ep.  clxxxviii.  9)  does  not  write  with  precision.  All  that 
ov  8e8ov\o)Tcu  clearly  means  is  that  he  or  she  need  not  feel  so 
bound  by  Christ’s  prohibition  of  divorce  as  to  be  afraid  to  depart 
when  the  heathen  partner  insists  on  separation. 

iv  8c  €lprjnr|  up.a$.  4  It  is  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace 

that  God  has  called  you.’  This  is  ambiguous.  To  what  is  the 
4  peace 5  opposed  ?  If  to  bondage ,  which  seems  natural,  then  the 
meaning  will  be  that  to  feel  bound  to  remain  with  a  heathen 
partner,  who  objects  to  your  remaining,  would  violate  the  peace 
in  which  you  were  called  to  be  a  Christian.  If  4  peace  ’  is  op¬ 
posed  to  separation ,  then  the  meaning  will  be  that  you  ought  to 
do  your  utmost  to  avoid  divorce.  The  former  is  probably  right : 
cf.  Col.  iii.  15.  Heathen  animus  against  Christianity  would 
greatly  increase  the  difficulty  of  insisting  upon  living  with  a 
heathen  who  was  anxious  for  a  divorce.  In  such  a  state  of 
things  Christian  peace  would  be  impossible.  With  iv  clpiyv# 
compare  kv  ayiacr/jud,  1  Thess.  iv.  7.  The  Sc  supplies  the  positive 
complement  to  the  negative  ov  8e8ovX area. 
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Editors  are  much  divided  as  to  whether  ti/ms  (K*ACK,  Copt.)  or 
Tinas  (SSBDE F,  Latt.  Syrr.  AV.  RV.)  is  the  better  reading. 

16.  tl  yap  olSas,  yuVau  As  in  v.  15,  the  case  of  the  heathen 
husband  desiring  to  divorce  his  Christian  wife  is  uppermost, 
although  the  other  case  is  also  considered.  And  this  verse  is 
as  ambiguous  as  the  concluding  part  of  v.  15.  Either,  ‘Do  not 
contend  against  divorce  on  the  ground  that,  if  you  remain,  you 
may  convert  your  heathen  partner ;  for  how  do  you  know  that 
you  will  do  that?’  Or  (going  back  to  firj  d^tercu  in  13,  14,  and 
treating  15  as  a  rare  exception  to  the  almost  universal  rule), 
‘Avoid  divorce,  for  it  is  possible — you  never  know — that  you 
will  convert  your  heathen  partner.’  This  latter  interpretation 
involves  the  rendering,  ‘  How  knowest  thou  whether  thou  wilt 
not  save  ?’  See  the  LXX  of  Esth.  iv.  14 ;  Joel  ii.  14 ;  Jon.  iii.  9  ; 
1  Sam.  xii.  22.  On  the  ground  that  these  four  passages  express 
a  hope  rather  than  a  doubt,  Lightfoot  prefers  the  interpretation 
that  the  chance  of  saving  the  unbelieving  partner  is  “  worth  any 
temporal  inconvenience.”  So  also  Findlay.  But  the  other 
interpretation  is  probably  right.  The  sequence  of  thought  is 
then  quite  clear.  ‘If  the  unbeliever  demands  divorce,  grant 
it :  you  are  not  bound  to  refuse.  If  you  refuse,  you  will  have 
no  peace.  The  chance  of  converting  your  heathen  spouse  is  too 
small  a  compensation  for  a  strained  and  disturbed  life,  in  which 
Christian  serenity  will  be  impossible.’  To  call  the  latter 
“temporal  inconvenience”  is  a  serious  understatement.  See 
Stanley.  For  tv  see  Rom.  xi.  14;  1  Tim.  iv.  16;  and  for 
the  history  of  the  idea,  Hastings,  DB.  iv.  pp.  360  f. ;  DCG.  11. 
p.  556.  The  el  jxri  (' v .  17)  is  almost  decisive  for  this  view. 

17.  This  verse  may  be  taken  either  as  a  summing  up  of 
what  has  just  been  stated,  or  as  a  fresh  starting-point  for  what 
is  to  follow  (18-24).  If  states  the  general  principle  which  de¬ 
termines  these  questions  about  marriage,  and  this  is  afterwards 
illustrated  by  the  cases  of  circumcision  and  slavery.  Conversion 
to  Chnstianity  must  make  a  radical  change  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life,  but  it  need  not  make  any  radical  change  in  our 
external  life,  and  it  is  best  to  abide  in  the  condition  in  which 
the  call  came  to  us.  Therefore  the  Christian  partner  must  not 
do  anything  to  bring  about  a  dissolution  of  marriage,  any  more 
than  the  Christian  slave  must  claim  emancipation.  But  if  the 
heathen  party  insists  on  dissolution,  or  grants  emancipation,  then 
the  Christian  may  accept  freedom  from  such  galling  ties.* 

*  There  is  no  good  reason  for  suspecting  with  Baljon  that  w.  17-22  are 
an  interpolation,  or  with  Clemen  that  they  come  from  some  other  Pauline 
Epistle.  Beza  proposed  to  place  them  after  v,  40.  Equally  needlessly, 
Holsten  suspects  that  v.  14  is  an  interpolation. 
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El  €K<xotg>  w$  jxcficptKey  6  Kupios,  eKacrroy  k.t.\.  ‘Only  as 
our  Lord  has  appointed  to  each,  as  God  has  called  each,  so 
let  him  walk.’  In  both  clauses  ‘  each  ’  is  emphatic ;  and  while 
the  assignment  of  circumstances  to  each  individual  is  attributed 
to  Christ,  the  call  to  become  a  believer  comes  from  the  Father, 
as  in  Rom.  viii.  28.  The  ri  p?  (introducing  an  exception  or 
correction)  defines  and  limits  the  somewhat  vague  ‘is  not  under 
bondage  in  such  cases/  There  remains  some  obligation,  viz. 
not  to  seek  a  rupture.  One  is  not  in  all  cases  free  to  depart, 
simply  because  one  cannot  be  compelled  to  stay.  But  nothing 
is  here  said  against  the  improvement  of  one’s  circumstances  after 
embracing  Christianity.  What  is  laid  down  is  that,  unless  one’s 
external  condition  of  life  is  a  sinful  one,  no  violent  change  in  it 
should  be  made,  simply  because  one  has  become  a  Christian. 
One  should  continue  in  the  same  course  (7rept7rarctT<i)),  glorifying 
God  by  a  good  use  of  one’s  opportunities ;  status ,  in  quo  vocatio 
quemque  offendit ,  instar  vocations  est  (Beng.).  This  general 
principle  seems  to  the  Apostle  so  important  that  he  states  that 
he  has  established  it  in  all  the  Churches  under  his  care,  and  then 
goes  on  to  illustrate  it  by  two  frequent  examples  of  its  application. 
On  'irepnra.Tuv  and  avacrrplcjjeLv  of  daily  conduct,  see  Hort  on 
1  Pet.  i.  15  and  Lukyn  Williams  on  Gal.  i.  13.  See  on  iii.  3. 

The  verse  reads  better  as  a  fresh  starting-point  (WH.,  Way, 
Weymouth,  B.  Weiss)  than  as  a  summary  of  what  precedes 
(Alford,  Ellicott).  But  even  if  the  latter  arrangement  be 
adopted,  there  is  no  close  connexion  between  w.  16  and  17. 
Some  join  €i  jl urj  with  cl  ttjv  yvvatKa  oweis,  ‘  whether  thou  shalt 
save  thy  wife,  whether  not.’  But  that  would  require  y  ov,  as  in 
Matt.  xxii.  17.  Others  understand  x^P^rai  after  pdj,  ‘If  he 
does  not  depart’;  others  again  understand  owas,  eIf  thou 
shalt  not  save  her/  This  makes  very  bad  sense,  and  would 
almost  certainly  require  *1  §€  fjirj.  Theodoret  runs  the  two 
verses  into  one  sentence,  ‘How  knowest  thou  .  .  .  except  in 
so  far  as  our  Lord  has  apportioned  to  each?’  This  is  very 
awkward,  and  gives  no  good  sense.  *  Only  ’  or  ‘  Save  only  ’  is 
the  best  translation  of  tl  ^>7.  It  introduces  a  caution  with  regard 
to  what  precedes,  and  this  forms  a  preface  to  what  follows.  St 
Paul  is  opposing  the  restless  spirit  and  desire  for  further  change 
which  the  Gospel  had  excited  in  some  converts. 

kch  outci>s  .  .  .  8iaT<£crcrojiai.  As  in  xi.  34 ;  Tit.  i.  5 ;  Acts 
xxiv.  23,  we  have  the  middle ;  in  ix.  14,  xvi.  1  he  uses  the  active. 
This  is  evidently  spoken  with  Apostolic  authority,  and  it  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  restlessness  and  craving  for  change,  against  which 
he  here  contends,  was  common  among  Christians.  He  lets  the 
Corinthians  know  that  they  receive  no  exceptional  treatment, 
either  in  the  way  of  regulations  or  privileges.  This  checks 
10 
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rebelliousness  on  the  one  hand  and  conceit  on  the  other. 
Odiosum  fuisset  Corinthiis  arctiore  vinculo  quctm  alios  constringi 
(Calv.).  Cf.  iv.  17. 

Ought  we  to  read  /xetiipucev  (X*B)  or  ipipL<rev  (KSAC  D,  etc.)?  Aor. 
might  be  changed  to  perf.  to  harmonize  with  K^kXrjKev,  and  perf.  (being  less 
common)  might  be  changed  to  aor.  The  perf.  is  preferable.  Certainly 
6  Ktfpios  ...  6  Qe6s  (SABCDEF)  is  to  be  preferred  to  6  0e<5$ ...  6 
Kuptos  (KL).  Elsewhere  it  is  God  who  calls  (1  Thess  iv.  7;  Rom. 
iv.  17,  \iii.  30;  2  Tim.  1.  9),  while  the  Lord  distributes  the  gifts  (xii.  5  ; 
Eph.  iv.  11).  D*  F,  Latt.  substitute  8i5d<nco)  for  diardiraopai. 

18.  n cpiTCTjxT]  jic^os  T19  €kXtj0t|.  The  sentence  is  probably 
interrogative  (AV.,  RV.),  not  hypothetical  (Tyndale).  The  sense 
is  much  the  same.  A  man  who  was  circumcised  before  con¬ 
version  is  not  to  efface  the  signs  of  his  Judaism.  Jews  did  this 
sometimes  to  avoid  being  known  as  Jews  in  gymnastic  exercises 
in  the  palaestra  (1  Macc.  i.  15;  Joseph.  Ant  xii.  v.  1).*  And 
an  uncircumcised  Gentile  is  not  to  seek  circumcision ;  Gal. 
v.  2,  3;  Acts  xv.  1,  5,  19,  24,  28  St  Paul,  while  proclaiming 
Gentile  liberty,  acts  as  a  Jew  to  Jews  (ix.  20).  See  Dobschutz, 
Problems,  p.  84. 

KiKXyjraL  ns  (S<  A  B  P),  ns  kIkXijtcu  (D  F  G),  ns  ckX^Ot}  (E  K  L). 
/cdfcXrjrcu  ns  is  doubtless  right ;  the  perf.  may  indicate  that  these  cases 
were  generally  earlier,  Jews  converted  before  Gentiles. 

19.  Tj  TTCplTOftT)  COTl^,  K<H  ^  &Kpo/3uOTta  OuS^V  €<TTLV.  The 

Apostle  repeats  this  in  two  somewhat  different  forms  in  Gal.  v.  6 
and  vi.  15;  Iv  yap  XptoT<3  T?;crou  ovre  irtpiTopd]  rt  ovre 

aKpofivcTTLOLy  aXXa  7 tlcttls  hi  dyd 72*775  evepyovpivrj,  and  ovre  yap 
TrepiTOfirj  tl  ecrriv  ovre  aKpo/3varia,  aWa  Kaivrj  ktlctls.  Having 
previously  proclaimed  the  folly  of  adopting  circumcision,  when 
the  freedom  of  the  Gospel  was  open  to  them,  as  he  has  just 
done  here  in  simpler  terms  (fxrj  irepirefLveo’Ou)),  he  points  out  that 
the  difference  between  circumcision  and  uncircumcision  is  a 
matter  of  small  moment.  Those  who  have  it  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  it,  and  those  who  have  it  not  certainly  need  not 
seek  it.  “The  peculiar  excellence  of  the  maxim  is  its  declara¬ 
tion  that  those  who  maintain  the  absolute  necessity  of  rejecting 
forms  are  as  much  opposed  to  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel  as 
those  who  maintain  the  absolute  necessity  of  retaining  them  ” 
(Stanley). 

Photius,  G.  Syncellus,  and  others  say  that  the  maxim  is  a 
quotation  from  an  Apocalypse  of  Moses.  It  is  extremely  un¬ 
likely  that  such  a  principle  would  be  contained  in  any  Jewish 
book  earlier  than  St  Paul.  Such  a  book,  however,  might  after- 

*  St  Paul’s  prohibition  must  be  understood  in  a  wider  sense.  A  Jew, 
when  he  becomes  a  Chnstian,  is  not  ostentatiously  to  drop  all  Jewish  customs 
and  modes  of  life.  The  verb  occurs  nowhere  else  in  N.T. 
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wards  be  interpolated  by  a  Christian  with  these  words  of  the 
Apostle.  See  Lightfoot  on  Gal.  vi.  15  ;  Weinel,  St  Paul ,  pr  56; 
and  consider  the  Apostle’s  action  in  circumcising  Timothy  and 
not  circumcising  Titus. 

&XXa  TTjpr]<Tts  k.t.X.  ‘ But  keeping  of  the  commandments  of 
God  is  everything l  As  in  in.  7  and  x.  24,  the  strongly  advers¬ 
ative  aAAd  implies  that  the  opposite  of  the  previous  negative  is 
understood.  In  Gal.  v.  6  and  vi.  15  the  dAAd  introduces  two 
different  things  (see  above),  both  of  them  different  from  this. 
Of  all  three  of  them  we  may  say,  in  his  stat  totus  Christianismus 
(Beng).*  Typyo-is  ivroXu) v  occurs  Ecclus.  xxxii.  23,  ryp.  vojiayv, 
Wisd.  vi.  18:  TTjpitv  rds  evroX as,  Matt.  xix.  17;  1  Tim.  vi.  14; 

1  John  ii.  3,  where  see  Westcott.  On  evr.  ©coG  see  Deissmann, 
Light,  p.  381. 

20.  Repetition  of  the  principle  laid  down ;  c  In  the  secular 
surroundings  of  the  calling  in  which  he  is  called,  in  these  let  him 
abide  ’ ;  and  ev  ravry  emphasizes  the  charge  to  make  no  change 
of  condition  f  In  N.T.,  KXrjo-is  is  almost  exclusively  Pauline,  and 
it  means  either  the  act  of  calling  (Phil.  iii.  14)  or  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  the  calling  took  place  ( i.  26  and  here) :  it  does 
not  mean  4  vocation.’  Lightfoot  quotes  Epictetus  (i.  29  §  46), 
p.dprus  viro  rod  ©eoG  /ce/cX^/xevo?,  and  (§  49)  ravra  pLeXXeis  p.aprv- 
petv  Kal  Karaur)(yv€Lv  rrjv  kXtjgtlv  yv  kckX^kcv  [6  ©cos]. 

21.  SouXos  iK\r)0r)$;  ‘Wast  thou  a  slave  when  thou  wast 
called  ?  Do  not  mind  that.’  A  slave  can  be  a  good  Christian 
(Eph.  vi.  5;  Col.  iii.  22;  Tit.  ii.  9).  Thackeray  quotes  the 
iambic  line  in  Philo,  Quod  omn.  prob.  Itber  7,  SoGAo?  Tre^vKas;  ov 
pbirecTTL  <roi  Xoyov.  Here  again,  the  clause  might  be  either  inter¬ 
rogative  or  hypothetical. 

&XA*  cl  ical .  .  .  paXXoy  xp-fjcrat.  ‘  But  still,  if  thou  canst  also 
become  free,  rather  make  use  of  it  than  not.’  The  kolC  affects 
Svvacrat,  not  el:  ‘ if  thou  art  also  able  to  become  free  as  well  as 
to  remain  a  slave  * ;  if  the  one  course  is  as  possible  as  the  other ; 
then  what  ?  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Apostle’s  advice  is  inter¬ 
preted  in  opposite  ways.  He  says,  ‘Rather  make  use  of  it.’ 
Make  use  of  what?  Surely,  t<3  SvvacrOai  iXevOepos  yevea-Oai,  the 
possibility  of  becoming  free.  This  was  the  last  thing  mentioned  ; 
and  ‘make  use  of’  suits  a  new  condition  better  than  the  old 
condition  of  slavery.  Still  more  decidedly  does  the  aorist  (xPWah 

*  Stanley  has  an  interesting,  but  rather  fanciful  note,  connecting  this 
passage  with  the  Father,  Gal.  v.  6  with  the  Son,  and  Gal.  vi.  15  with  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

t  Manufacturers  of  idols  who  became  Christians  claimed  this  principle  as 
justifying  their  continuing  to  earn  a  living  m  this  way.  “Can’t  you  starve?” 
says  Tertullian  ;  fides  famem  non  timet  {De  Idol.  5,  12). 
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not  xpw)  imply  a  new  condition.  The  advice,  thus  interpreted, 
is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  Apostle’s  tenderness  of  heart 
and  robustness  of  judgment.  *  Do  not  be  miserable  because  you 
are  a  slave ;  yet,  if  you  can  just  as  easily  be  set  free,  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it  rather  than  not.’  He  regarded  marriage  as  a  hindrance 
to  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  life  (yv.  32-35).  Was  not 
slavery,  with  its  hideous  temptations,  a  far  greater  hindrance  ?  * 

Nevertheless,  various  commentators,  ancient  and  modern, 
insist  on  going  back  to  SouAos  for  the  dat.  to  be  supplied  with 
XPWaL  and  understand  rrj  SovAeta.  Utere  servitute  quasi  re  bona 
et  utili:  servitus  enim  valet  ad  humilitatem  servandam  et  ad 
patientiam  exercendam  (Herv.)  It  is  urged  that  in  this  way 
the  Apostle  remains  consistent  with  his  rule,  ‘Abide  in  the 
calling  in  which  thou  wast  called.'  But  dAA*  ct  Kal .  .  .  XPW*1 
is  a  parenthetic  mitigation  given  in  passing ;  like  eav  Be  Kal  .  .  . 
KaraXXayqro)  in  v  11,  it  mentions  a  possible  exception.  The 
meaning  will  then  be,  c  Slavery  is  not  intolerable  for  a  Christian, 
but  an  opportunity  for  emancipation  need  not  be  refused.’ 
The  Christian  slave  is  not  to  rebel  against  a  heathen  master, 
any  more  than  a  Christian  wife  against  a  heathen  husband ,  but 
if  the  heathen  is  ready  to  grant  freedom,  the  Christian  slave, 
like  the  Christian  wife,  may  take  it  without  scruple.  For  this 
view,  which  is  that  of  Luther,  Erasmus,  Calvin,  and  Beza,  see 
Evans,  Lightfoot,  and  Goudge ;  for  the  other,  which  is  that  of 
Bengel,  Meyer,  De  Wette,  and  Edwards,  see  Alford,  Elhcott 
and  Schmiedel ;  but  Schmiedel  admits  that  xPWah  if  TV  &ov\eia 
is  to  be  understood,  hat  allerdings  etwas  Seltsames . 

22.  6  yap  Iv  KupCa  icAif)0els  SouAos.  ‘For  he  who,  while  in 
slavery,  was  called  to  be  in  the  Lord  is  the  Lord’s  freedman.’  f 
Or  we  may  take  6  with  BovXos,  ‘For  the  slave  who  was  called  in 
the  Lord  ’ ;  but  the  next  clause  is  against  this.  A  slave  ‘  called 
in  the  Lord’  is  in  relation  to  Christ  a  freedman:  aireXevOepo s, 
like  libertus ,  is  a  relative  term,  used  c.  gen .  of  the  emancipator. 
Although  in  his  secular  condition  he  remains  a  slave,  in  his 
spiritual  condition  he  has  been  set  free:  he  is  kXtjtos  ay  10$  (i.  1), 
and  is  free  from  the  bondage  of  sin  (Rom.  vi.  6).  There  is  no 
hint  here  that  his  master,  if  he  were  a  Christian,  would  be  sure 
to  set  him  free ;  and  even  Philem.  21  does  not  imply  that.  See 
Harnack,  Mission  and  Expansion ,  1.  pp.  167  f. ;  Deissmann, 
Light,  pp.  323,  326-333,  382,  392. 

*  Bachmann  admits  that  the  Apostle’s  recommending  people  to  disregard 
an  opportunity  of  being  freed  from  slavery  zweifellos  etwas  Uberraschendes  hat 

+  In  ordinary  language,  aireXeMepos  Kvplov  would  mean  that  he  had  been 
the  Lord’s  slave  and  that  the  Lord  had  manumitted  him.  He  had  been  in 
slavery  and  the  Lord  had  freed  him  from  it,  and  this  justifies  the  expression. 
The  Lord  was  his  TpoardTTjs. 
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*  In  like  manner,  he  that  was  called  being  free  is  Christ’s 
slave’;  or,  ‘the  free  man  by  being  called  is  Christ’s  slave,’ 
he  can  no  longer  do  as  he  likes  to  his  own  hurt;  he  is 
bound  to  obey  his  new  spiritual  Master  and  Lord.  Such  a 
bondservant  of  Christ  was  the  Apostle  himself,  and  he  gloried 
in  the  fact  (Rom.  i.  1 ;  Phil.  i.  1 ;  Tit  i.  1).  Nowhere  else  in 
the  Bible  is  aTrekevdepos  found. 

K  L,  Copt.  Aeth.  Arm.  add  kclL  after  o/jloLw  :  D  E  F  G  add  8k  teal : 
K  A  B  P  17,  Vulg.  omit,  teal  or  81  teal  is  usual  after  bfioim,  and  hence  the 
insertion  ;  but  here  neither  is  requiied. 

23.  npjs  rjyopdo-0T]T€.  This  recalls  vi.  20  and  applies  it  to 
both  classes.  The  social  slave,  who  has  been  set  free  by  Christ, 
and  the  social  freeman,  who  has  become  enslaved  to  Christ,  have 
alike  been  bought  by  God,  and  are  now  His  property.  In  one 
sense  Christ’s  death  was  an  act  of  emanicipation,  it  set  free 
from  the  thraldom  of  sin ;  in  another  sense  it  was  a  change  of 
ownership.*  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  words  are 
addressed  only  to  those  who  are  socially  free,  charging  them  not 
to  lose  their  freedom.  Such  a  charge  would  be  superfluous. 
Moreover,  the  change  from  the  singular  to  the  plural  intimates 
that  both  classes  are  now  exhorted.  See  below. 

In  commenting  on  this  verse,  Origen  lets  us  know  that  he 
was  not  the  first  to  comment  on  this  Epistle.  He  speaks  of 
what  ol  Xonrol  tpfjLrjvevrcLL  say  on  the  subject.  See  on  ix.  20. 

pi  yiyeaGc  SouXoi  d^Gpoairwi/.  ‘Do  not  become,  do  not  show 
yourselves  to  be,  bondservants  of  men.’  The  words  are  obscure. 
It  is  very  improbable  that  the  prohibition  is  addressed  to  those 
who  are  free,  and  that  it  forbids  them  to  sell  themselves  into 
slavery.  Such  a  prohibition  could  not  be  needed.  Moreover, 
the  change  from  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  to  the  2nd  pers.  plur.  shows 
that  he  is  now  addressing  all  his  converts.  Origen  strangely 
interprets  the  slavery  as  meaning  marriage ,  in  which  neither 
partner  tov  18lov  crd/Aaro?  e£ovcnd£a,  and  from  which  both  partners 
should  seek  freedom  etc  (rvfjLfjxovov .  The  bondage  must  mean 
£  some  condition  of  life  which  is  likely  to  violate  God’s  rights  of 
ownership’  (Lev.  xxv.  42,  55).  The  interpretation,  ‘Do  not 
become  enslaved  to  any  party-leader ,’  is  remote  from  the  context. 
More  probably,  4  Do  not  let  social  relations  or  public  opinion  or 
evil  advisers  interfere  with  the  absolute  service  which  is  due  to 
Him  who  bought  you  with  His  Son’s  blood.’ 

*  “  In  the  time  of  St  Paul,  f  Lord  ’  was  throughout  the  whole  Eastern  world 
a  universally  understood  religious  conception.  The  Apostle’s  confession  of 
his  Master  as  ‘our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,3  with  the  complementary  idea  that 
Christians  were  dearly  bought  ‘slaves,3  was  at  once  intelligible  in  all  the 
fulness  of  its  meaning  to  every  one  in  the  Greek  Orient 33  (Deissmann,  New 
Light  on  the  NT.,  p.  79).  See  Lietzmann,  Greek  Papyri,  p.  4. 
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24.  The  genera]  principle  is  stated  once  more  with  the 
addition  of  Tapa  This  may  mean  ‘in  the  presence  of  God/ 
or  ‘ in  God’s  household/  or  ‘  on  God’s  side/  The  last  agrees 
well  with  /t€vcro),  and  makes  a  good  antithesis  to  avtfpotaw :  ‘  let 
your  attachments  be  heavenwards,  not  earthwards.’  With  that 
proviso,  all  secular  conditions,  whether  of  family  life,  or  caste,  or 
service,  are  capable  of  being  made  the  expression  of  a  Christian 
character.  Deissmann,  Light ,  p.  330. 

VII.  26-40.  Respecting  unmarried  women ,  the  transitory 
and  trying  character  of  the  present  world  is  against  a  change 
of  condition.  The  unmarried  state  leaves  people  more  free 
for  God's  service . 

25  With  regard  to  unmarried  daughters,  I  have  no  charge 
from  the  Lord  to  pass  on  to  you ;  but  I  offer  my  opinion  as  that 
of  a  man  who  through  the  Lord’s  mercy  is  not  unworthy  of  your 
confidence,  and  who  perhaps  knows  Christ’s  mind,  although  he 
cannot  quote  any  words  of  His.  26  Well  then,  I  think  that 
owing  to  the  distressful  times  that  are  upon  us,  it  is  an  excellent 
thing  for  people  to  remain  as  they  are.  27  Are  you  united  to  a 
wife?  Do  not  seek  to  be  freed  from  the  tie.  Are  you  at 
present  free  from  this  tie  ?  Do  not  seek  to  be  bound  by  it. 
But  if  you  do  marry,  you  have  committed  no  sin;  28 and  if  a 
maiden  marries,  she  has  committed  no  sin.  Yet  people  who 
make  these  ties  are  sure  to  have  increased  affliction  in  the  affairs 
of  this  life.  But  I,  as  your  adviser,  would  spare  you  this,  if  I 
could.  29  This,  however,  I  do  affirm,  Brothers.  The  time 
allowed  before  the  Advent  is  now  very  narrow.  This  means  that 
henceforth  those  who  have  wives  should  serve  as  strictly  as  those 
who  have  none,  30  that  those  who  weep  should  live  as  though  no 
sorrow  disturbed  them,  those  who  are  enjoying  life  as  not 
absorbed  in  their  enjoyment,  those  who  buy  as  not  taking  full 
possession,  31  and  those  who  use  this  world  as  not  eager  to  use 
it  to  the  full:  for  transitory  indeed  is  the  outward  fashion  of 
this  world.  82  Yet  I  want  you  to  be  free  from  the  anxieties 
which  the  world  produces.  When  a  man  is  unmarried,  he  is 
anxious  about  our  Lord’s  interests,  studying  how  he  may  please 
our  Lord ;  83  but  when  once  he  is  married,  he  is  anxious  about 
worldly  interests,  studying  how  he  may  please  his  wife.  34  Parted 
also  by  a  similar  division  of  interests  are  the  married  and  the 
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unmarried  woman  (?).  For  the  unmarried  woman  is  anxious 
about  our  Lord’s  interests,  striving  hard  to  be  holy  both  m  body 
and  in  spirit ;  but  when  once  she  is  married,  she  is  anxious  about 
worldly  interests,  studying  how  she  may  please  her  husband. 

86  Now  I  am  saying  all  this  simply  for  your  own  spiritual  profit. 
I  have  no  wish  to  throw  a  halter  over  you  and  check  Christian 
liberty.  On  the  contrary,  I  want  you  to  choose  what  is  seemly, 
and,  like  Mary,  to  wait  upon  our  Lord  without  Martha’s 
distractions. 

86  That  is  my  opinion ;  but  there  are  limitations.  If  a  father 
think  that  the  way  in  which  he  is  acting  towards  his  unmarried 
daughter  is  not  seemly,  because  she  has  long  since  reached  a 
marriageable  age  and  ought  now  to  marry  without  delay,  seeing 
that  her  nature  seems  to  require  it, — he  must  do  as  he  thinks 
best.  There  is  nothing  sinful  in  it ;  let  the  marriage  take  place. 

87  But  when  a  father  has  settled  convictions  that  a  single  life  is 
best  for  his  daughter,  and  has  no  need  to  surrender  these,  but 
has  full  right  to  carry  out  his  own  wishes,  and  has  decided  in  his 
own  mind  to  do  so, — he  will  act  rightly  if  he  keeps  his  daughter 
free.  88  It  comes  to  this,  therefore,  that  both  of  them  act  rightly. 
The  father  who  gives  his  child  m  marriage  does  well,  and  he  who 
does  not  do  so  will  be  found  to  have  done  still  better. 

39  A  wife  is  bound  as  long  as  her  husband  lives ;  but  if  he  is 
dead,  she  is  free  to  marry  any  one  she  pleases,  provided  it  be  in 
holy  matrimony  with  a  Christian.  40  But  a  widow  is  a  happier 
woman  if  she  abides  as  she  is  to  the  end,  according  to  my 
judgment.  And  I  believe  that  I,  no  less  than  others,  can  claim 
to  have  the  guidance  of  God’s  Spirit. 

25.  ricpl  tbk  irap Qimv.  It  is  clear  from  the  use  of 
irapQevos  in  vv.  28,  34,  36,  37,  38,  that  the  word  here  applies  to 
women  only;  contrast  Rev.  xiv.  4.  On  this  subject  no  tradi¬ 
tional  teaching  of  Christ  had  reached  the  Apostle  (v.  10);  he 
could  not  frame  a  judgment  partly  based  upon  His  teaching 
( v .  12);  nor  did  he  feel  justified  in  giving  an  independent 
Apostolic  decision  ( v .  1 7),  for  the  responsibility  of  deciding  must 
rest  with  the  father.  He  is  willing,  however,  to  state  his  own 
opinion;  and  he  intimates  that  his  wonderful  conversion  and 
call  are  strong  evidence  that  the  opinion  of  one  who  has  been  so 
divinely  favoured  is  worthy  of  trust.  As  in  1  Pet.  ii.  10  (see 
Hort),  rjXerjfjLevos  is  used  “  in  reference  to  the  signal  mercy  of  the 
gift  of  the  Gospel  ” ;  and  this  in  his  case  included  the  call  to  be 
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an  Apostle.  We  have  a  similar  use  of  ykeyQypuev  in  2  Cor.  iv.  1, 
and  of  rjXerjdqv  in  1  Tim.  i.  13,  16.  Here  mcrros,  ‘trustworthy,* 
is  used  as  in  iv.  2  and  1  Tim.  i  12 ;  cf.  fj  paprvpia  K vptov  merry 
(Ps.  xix.  8) ;  not  as  in  2  Cor.  vi.  15  and  1  Tim.  iv.  10. 

We  have  the  same  contrast  between  emrayy  and  yvvpr)  in 
2  Cor.  viii.  8,  10.  Here  the  Vulgate  has  praeceptum  and  con¬ 
silium  to  distinguish  the  words,  which  led  to  the  later  distinction 
between  *  precepts  *  and  ‘  counsels  of  perfection  *  (Stanley). 

26.  voju£a)  oh.  *  I  think  therefore.*  He  does  not  mean  that 
he  is  not  sure:  what  is  stated  in  v.  25  shows  that  ovv  introduces 
a  decided  conviction;  and  perhaps  the  use  of  vrrapx^v  rather 
than  €tvai  shows  that  the  conviction  is  of  long  standing.  He  holds 
that  this  is  a  sound  axiom  to  start  from ;  it  is  good  in  principle. 

81a  ivecrruKrav  &vdyia]j'.  These  words  are  an  important 
qualification.  The  Apostle’s  opinion  is  determined  by  ‘the 
present  necessity,’  ‘the  straitness  now  upon  us*  (Heb.  ix.  9), 
owing  to  the  disturbances  and  dangers  which  he  saw ;  and  also 
by  the  Advent  which  he  believed  to  be  very  near  (xvi.  22), 
although  not  yet  present  (2  Thess.  ii.  2).  We  cannot  assume 
that  his  opinion  would  have  been  the  same  in  a  more  peaceful 
period,  and  after  experience  had  proved  that  the  Advent  might 
be  long  delayed.  For  avdyKrj  of  external  distress  see  Luke  xxi.  23, 
where  the  meaning  is  very  similar  to  the  meaning  here;  2  Cor. 
vi.  4,  xii.  10 ;  1  Thess.  iii.  7 ;  Ps.  Sol .  v.  8 ;  Testament  of  Joseph 
ii.  4.  Thackeray  (St  Paul  and  Jewish  Thought ,  pp.  105  f.) 
thinks  that  this  passage  may  reflect  Jewish  beliefs  in  the  “  Woes 
of  the  Messiah,”  the  birth-pangs  which  were  to  precede  His 
Advent  (2  Esdr.  v.  1-12,  vi.  18-24,  ix.  1-9  ;  Jubilees  xxiii.  11-25  ; 
Assump.  of  Moses  x.  3-6 ;  Apoc.  of  Baruch  xxvii.  1  f.,  where  see 
Charles,  xlviii.  31-39,  lxx.  3-10).  Lightfoot  (on  Gal.  i.  4) 
contends  that  ivearwerav  means  *  present  ’  rather  than  ‘  imminent,’ 
but  the  difference  is  not  great.  A  trouble  which  is  believed  to 
be  near  and  certain  is  already  a  present  distress. 

on  Kokov  d^0pw7T(p  to  outo>$  eu'cu.  ‘  That  it  is  good,  I  say,  for 
a  person  so  to  be.’  The  construction  of  the  verse  is  not  regular, 
but  quite  intelligible:  on  is  ‘that,*  not  ‘because,’  and  the 
second  koXov  picks  up  and  continues  the  first.  But  doubt 
arises  as  to  the  meaning  of  to  ovtos  eh  at.  ‘  To  be  thus  ’  is  vague, 
and  ‘  thus ’  may  have  three  meanings :  (1)  ‘as  he  is,’  i.e.  he  is  to 
remain  without  change  of  condition;  (2)  ‘  as  I  am,’  or  as  at 
mipOevoi  are,  i.e.  unmarried ;  (3)  ‘  as  I  now  tell  you,’  referring  to 
what  follows.  The  first  is  probably  right ;  it  is  a  repetition  of 
the  principle  already  given  in  v.  24,  of  which  principle  v.  27  is  an 
illustration.  The  ohm  in  v .  40  and  Rom,  ix.  20  is  similar. 
There  is  not  much  difference  in  effect  between  (1)  and  (3). 
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Origen  prefers  (2),  and  points  out  that  this  is  the  fourth  time 
(vv.  1,  8,  26  bis)  that  the  Apostle  has  used  koXov  of  celibacy, 
whereas  all  that  he  says  of  marriage  is  that  it  is  not  sin. 

27.  ScSecrai  yuraua;  Like  m  18  and  21,  this  may  be  either 
interrogative  or  hypothetical.  The  perfect  indicates  the  settled 
condition  of  the  marriage-tie,  and  ywaucl  means  ‘wife,*  not 
4  woman  ’ :  betrothal  to  an  unmarried  woman  is  not  included. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  about  this  case.  The  Lord  had 
prohibited  divorce  ;  therefore  /xrj  gyre?  Xvcriv,  4  never  at  any  time 
(pres,  imperat.)  seek  freedom.’  The  advice  is  permanent.  No¬ 
where  else  in  N.T.  does  Xvcns  occur.  In  LXX  it  is  used  only 
of  the  solving  of  hard  sayings  (Eccles.  viii.  1;  Dan.  xii.  8; 
Wisd.  viii.  8).  See  Milligan,  Greek  Papyri \  p.  106. 

XA-ucrai  faro  y.  Here  again  the  perfect  means,  £  Art  thou  in 
a  state  of  freedom  from  matrimonial  ties  ?  ’  It  does  not  mean 
4  Hast  thou  been  freed  from  a  wife  by  death  or  divorce  ?  ’  The 
verb  is  chosen  because  of  the  preceding  Xvcnv,  and  bachelors  as 
well  as  widowers  are  addressed.  Here  it  cannot  be  assumed 
that  such  men  are  not  to  marry,  because  they  were  unmarried 
when  they  were  called  to  be  Christians.  The  Lord  had  not 
said  this.  But  in  the  existing  circumstances  His  Apostle  advises 
this.  In  neither  clause  need  we  translate  firf  grjrti  ‘Cease  to 
seek.’  We  do  not  know  that  any  Corinthian  Christians  had 
been  trying  to  be  divorced  from  their  wives,  though  probably 
some  were  trying  to  be  married. 

28.  lav  ical  yajxii<rT)$.  He  at  once  hastens  to  assure  those 
who  have  already  done  what  he  now  advises  them  not  to  do,  that 
they  have  done  nothing  wrong :  4  But  if  it  be  that  thou  do 
marry.’  The  k<u,  as  in  v.  n,  intensifies  the  verb;  if  it  has 
already  gone  as  far  as  that.  See  Evans  on  this  aorist. 

The  'and’  in  *  but  and  if’  (AV.,  RV.)  is  not  a  translation  of  the  kclL, 
but  an  archaic  reduplication  of  the  ‘if.*  Perhaps  ‘and  if*  is  a  corruption 
of  £  an  if,’  for  ‘an^*  if/  as  m  the  saying  *  If  zfs  and  ans  were  pots  and 
pans,’ 

In  this  verse  we  have  both  the  later  {yapfiayii)  and  the  classical  (71 foy) 
form  of  the  aonst.  But  some  texts  (KL,  Chrys.)  have  altered  yaf^a-Qs  to 
y'fjU'O*,  while  DEFG  have  Mfiys  ywouica,  Vulg.  acceptrts  uxor  cm.  In 
ix.  21,  22  we  have  both  Kepdavw  and  /cep$^<rw. 

oux  TjpapTes.  The  thought  goes  on  to  the  marriage  as  a  fact ; 
4  there  was  no  sin  in  that.’  This  sounds  incongruous  in  English, 
and  we  must  say  4  thou  hast  not  sinned.’  Origen  remarks  that 
Paul  does  not  say  lav  ya/^cr#*,  kclXov. 

t)  irapO&os.  If  the  article  is  genuine,  it  is  generic :  a  reference 
to  some  particular  case  at  Corinth  is  not  likely. 

OXtyiy  rfj  aapKi  !£oucnt'  ot  t.  4  But  affliction  for  the  flesh 
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will  be  the  lot  of  those  who  act  thus.’  Quiim  diceret ,  habituros 
tribulationem  carnis ,  vel  in  came ,  significat,  sollicitudines  et 
angustiaSj  quibus  conjuges  imphcantur ,  ex  negotiis  terrems  pro- 
venire .  Caro  igitur  hie  pro  homine  externo  capitur  (Calv.).  This 
would  be  specially  true  in  the  persecutions  which  were  to 
precede  the  Advent.  As  Bacon  says,  “  He  that  hath  wife  and 
children  hath  given  hostages  to  fortune  ” ;  and  “  children  sweeten 
labours,  but  they  make  misfortunes  more  bitter.”  Origen  makes 
SkLij/Ls  refer  specially  to  the  wife,  quoting  Gen.  iii.  16.  The 
dative  maybe  locative;  *  in  the  flesh’  (AV.,  RV.);  tribulationem 
carnis  (Vuig  ) ;  pressuram  carnis  (Tert.) ;  afflictio7ie?n  in  came 
(Beza).  Cf.  <r/co\o^  tq  <rapKi ',  ‘thorn  for  the  flesh’  (2  Cor.  xii.  7). 

iyh  8e  fijAwy  4>e&op’a!~  c  But  I  for  my  part  spare  you  ’ :  this 
is  his  aim  as  their  spiritual  adviser.  The  emphatic  iyd>  makes 
1 1  won’t  pain  you  by  saying  more  ’  an  improbable  interpretation. 
In  what  way  does  he  spare  them  ?  Nolo  vos  illam  tribulatio?iem 
sentire  (Herv.).  Ideo  quia,  secundum  indulgentiam  conjugia  non 
omnino  prohibeo  (Primasius).  Atto  admits  both  reasons,  but  the 
former  is  probably  right,  and  it  almost  excludes  the  latter.  He 
aims  at  keeping  them  from  affliction  by  persuading  them  not  to 
marry.  Cf.  2  Cor  i.  23,  xii.  6,  xni.  2. 

ya.fufjcr'Os  (XBP  [yap.'fjcry  A]  17)  lather  than  7i5/«;s(K  L,  Orig.  Chrys  )  to 
agree  with  the  following  7^77,  or  XdjS^s  yvvcuKa.  (D  F,  Latt.  actepens 
ztxorem),  Tert.  duxens  uxorem .  It  is  less  easy  to  decide  whether  7]  befoie 
irapdivos  should  be  inserted  (KADEK  LP)  or  omitted  (B  F  G).  D*  F 
insert  4p  before  Trj  (rapid. 

29*  ToGto  <|>t][ju.  *  But  this  I  do  declare.’  The  change  from 

Aeyw  (v.  6,  1.  12,  vi.  5)  to  cj>r]fA.L  should  be  marked  in  translation, 
whether  the  change  has  significance  or  not ;  but  even  the  RV. 
fails  to  do  this.  The  change  probably  gives  special  seriousness 
to  the  assertion.  c  But,  though  I  counsel  none  to  change  their 
state,  I  do  counsel  all  to  change  their  attitude  towards  all 
earthly  things.’  We  have  the  same  expression,  introducing  a 
solemn  warning,  xv.  50;  cf.  x.  15,  19  :  nowhere  else  in  N.T.  or 
LXX  does  the  1st  pers.  sing,  occur.  The  tovto  does  not  refer  to 
what  precedes ;  he  is  not  repeating  what  he  has  just  said.  He  is 
reminding  them  of  a  grave  fact,  which  has  to  be  considered  in 
connexion  with  marriage,  and  indeed  with  the  whole  of  life.  He 
has  been  insisting  on  the  avdyKrj  already  present :  he  now  insists 
on  the  (supposed)  shortness  of  the  interval  before  the  Advent. 
Both  facts  confirm  the  advice  which  he  gives. 

6  Kcupos  <ru ycoraXjAcyos  4<mv.  ‘The  allotted  time  has  become 
short,’  lit.  ‘has  been  drawn  together  so  as  to  be  small  in 
amount.’  As  in  Rom.  xiii.  n,  6'  xatpos  is  used  almost  as  a 
technical  term  for  the  period  before  the  Advent  (Westcott  on 
Heb.  ix.  9).  Hort  (on  1  Pet.  i.  11)  thinks  that  it  was  owing 
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probably  to  its  use  in  Daniel  (ix.  2  7,  etc.)  that  in  our  Lord’s  time 
it  was  specially  used  with  reference  to  national  religious  expecta¬ 
tions.  But  St  Paul  by  no  means  always  uses  it  in  this  special 
eschatological  sense,  although  he  commonly  uses  it  of  *  a  fixed 
and  limited  time’  or  ‘a  fitting  period,’  while  xpoVos  is  time 
generally,  and  is  unlimited.  That  he  still  believed  that  the  Second 
Coming  was  near  is  evident  from  x.  11,  xv.  21 ;  but  a  little  later 
his  view  seems  to  be  changing  (Sanday  and  Headlam,  Romans , 
p.  379  j  Sanday,  Life  of  Christ  in  Recent  Research ,  p.  113). 
Calvin  and  others  explain  the  words  here  of  the  shortness  of 
human  life ;  *  you  are  sure  to  die  before  long/  This  makes  good 
sense,  but  probably  not  the  right  sense. 

Some  texts  (D  E  F  G)  ins.  Stl  before  6  /ccup6s :  the  best  omit.  A  more 
important  point  is  the  punctuation  of  what  follows.  Should  a  stop, 
comma,  or  colon  be  placed  after  larlv,  and  rb  \oltt6u  be  taken  with  tva. 

?  Or  should  it  be  placed  after  rb  \0nr6v,  and  rb  \oiir6v  be  taken  with 
what  precedes?  Editors  are  divided  ;  but  the  former  is  better  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  Pauline  Epp.  rb  \olt6v  commonly  leads  (Phil.  iii.  I,  iv.  8  ; 
2  Thess.  11I.  i),  as  also  does  XolttSv  (2  Cor.  xiii.  1 1  ;  1  Thess.  iv  1  ;  2  Tim. 
iv.  8).  And  rb  \oltt6v  is  weak  after  a  wear.  £<rriv,  ‘  is  straitened  as  to  its 
residue/ 

to  Xornw  Xv*  kcu  ol  y.  1  So  that,  henceforward  those  also 
who  have  wives  may  be  as  though  they  had  none/  St  Paul 
rather  frequently  puts  words  in  front  of  im  for  emphasis  ;  2  Cor. 
ii.  4;  Gal.  ii.  10;  Rom.  vii.  13;  Col.  iv.  16.  It  is  quite  clear 
that,  if  the  conditions  of  the  time  are  such  that  those  who  have 
wives  ought  to  be  as  if  they  had  none,  then  it  is  foolish  to 
marry ;  for  as  soon  as  one  had  taken  a  wife  one  would  have  to 
behave  as  if  one  had  not  got  one,  i.e .  one  would  undertake  a 
great  responsibility,  and  then  have  the  responsibility  of  trying  to 
be  free  from  it.  Far  better,  in  such  circumstances,  never  to  under¬ 
take  it.  In  2  Esdr.  xvi.  40-48  there  is  a  good  deal  that  resembles 
this  passage ;  but  2  Esdr.  xv.,  xvi.  are  an  addition  made  by  a 
Christian  about  a,d.  265,  and  the  writer  very  likely  had  this 
passage  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote. 

The  force  of  the  /cat  is  not  quite  certain.  He  has  been 
saying  that  in  such  times  the  unmarried  state  is  best,  and  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  not  only  the  married,  but  also  all  bound  in 
any  earthly  circumstances,  should  practise  *  detachment  * ;  then 
the  Ka(  would  mean  *  both  ’  ( AV.,  RV.).  Even  when  three  or 
four  things  are  strung  together  in  Greek,  the  first  may  have  *ac  as 
well  as  the  rest.  In  Acta  Pauli  et  Theclae  (p.  42,  ed.  Tisch.) 
we  have  fiaicdpioi  0 1  e^ovres  yvvouKas  d)S  fir]  c^ovtcs,  on  avrol 
ayyekoL  Gcou  yei/r/crovraL. 

The  meaning  of  the  illustrations  is  fairly  clear.  Married  men 
are  apt  to  become  absorbed  in  domestic  cares,  mourners  in  their 
sorrow,  buyers  in  the  preservation  of  what  they  have  bought  A 
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Christian,  with  dangers  all  round  him  and  the  Advent  close  at 
hand,  ought  not  to  be  engrossed  in  any  of  his  surroundings, 
knowing  how  temporary  they  are.  He  should  learn  how  to  sit 
loose  to  all  earthly  ties. 

30.  M  Kardxorres.  ‘  As  not  entering  upon  full  ownership,’ 
or  *  keeping  fast  hold  upon  ’  (xi.  2,  xv.  2  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  10 ;  1  Thess. 
v.  21,  where  see  Milligan,  p.  155).  Earthly  goods  are  a  trust, 
not  a  possession. 

31.  fjif)  KaTaxpdpwoL.  ‘As  not  using  it  to  the  utmost’; 
lit.  *  using  it  down  to  the  ground,’  and  so,  ‘  using  it  completely 
up.’  We  are  not  to  try  to  get  all  we  can  out  of  externals.  The 
rendering  ‘abusing’  or  ‘misusing’  is  not  the  right  idea.*  Here 
and  in  x.  18  only:  in  Ep.  Jer.  28  of  the  idolatrous  priests  ‘using 
up  for  their  own  profit  ’  the  sacrificial  offerings.  The  man  who 
remembers  that  he  is  only  a  sojourner  in  the  world  is  likely  to 
remember  also  that  worldly  possessions  are  not  everything,  and 
that  worldly  surroundings  cannot  be  made  permanent.  Lightfoot 
quotes  from  Seneca  (Ep.  Mor .  lxxiv.  18),  “Let  us  use  them,  let 
us  not  boast  of  them :  and  let  us  use  them  sparingly,  as  a  loan 
deposited  with  us,  which  will  soon  depart.” 

irapayet  yap  to  axrjjxa  t.  k.  t.  ‘  For  transitory  is  the  fashion  of 
this  world.’  There  is  no  need  to  take  the  yap  back  to  6  icaipos 
<rvv€OTaXfj.€vo<;  ea-TtV.  Indeed,  this  does  not  make  very  good 
sense.  The  yap  explains  the  reason  for  the  preceding  counsels, 
especially  the  last  one.  To  crxfjpa  r.  k.  is  not  a  mere  periphrasis 
for  6  noapos:  the  phrase  expresses  ‘the  outward  appearance,’ 
all  that  can  be  apprehended  by  the  senses.  This  may  change, 
and  does  change,  season  by  season,  although  the  world  itself 
abides.  Praeterii  figura  mundi \  non  natura ,  ut  in  aliatn  spectem 
mundus  vertatur  (Herv.).f  Cf.  2  Esdr.  iv.  26;  and  see  Deiss- 
mann,  Lights  p  281 ;  Resch,  Agrapha,  p.  274. 

Because  xpa<r0cu  commonly  has  the  dative  (2  Cor.  i.  17,  lii.  12)  some 

texts  have  corrected  rbv  Kb<rpov  (the  reading  of  K*  A  B  D*  F  G  17)  to  r<£ 
Even  m  class.  Grk.,  Karaxpacdat,  often  has  the  accusative :  in  ix. 

18  it  has  the  dative. 

32.  Aptepifjtvoos.  ‘Free  from  anxieties,’  such  as  ‘choke  the 
word’  (Mark  iv.  19)  and  distract  from  the  thought  of  ‘  that  Day  ’ 
(Luke  xxi.  34).  ‘Without  carefulness  ’  (AV.)  is  not  the  meaning : 
cf.  Matt,  xxviii.  14;  Wisd.  vi.  15,  vii.  23.  ‘Carefulness’  formerly 

*  The  Vulgate  has  tanquam  non  utantur ,  which  seems  to  imply  different 
Greek  :  Beza,  ut  non  abutmtes>  which  is  right,  for  abuti  often  means  ‘  to  use 
up.5  ‘Misusing5  would  be  rapaxptipwot.  In  Philo  (De  Josepho  xxiv.)  we 
have  xpw  pr)  irapaxpwpevos. 

f  Excepting  Phil.  xi.  8,  <rxwa  occurs  nowhere  else  in  N.T.,  and,  excepting 
Isa.  lii  iy,  nowhere  in  LXX.  The  destruction  of  the  material  universe  is 
not  a  Pauline  idea. 
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meant  ‘anxiety1  (Ps.  cxxvii.  3).  Bacon  couples  it  with  ‘trouble 
of  mind,’  and  Latimer  calls  it  ‘wicked’  (Wright,  Bible  Word- 
Book ,  p.  hi).  In  papyri  the  wish  that  a  person  afLepip.vos yivy  is 
common.  The  Apostle  goes  on  to  give  examples,  and  to  show  by 
his  wording  that  there  is  a  right  kind  of  ixipi/xva  as  well  as  a  wrong. 

irws  dpecrt)  t&  Kupiw.  The  thought  of  pleasing  Christ  and 
God  is  frequent  in  the  Pauline  Epp.  (Rom.  viii.  8 ;  1  Thess.  ii. 
15,  iv.  1 ;  Col.  i.  10 ;  2  Cor.  v.  9).  See  on  x.  33.  Through¬ 
out  w.  32-34  oLptovj  (K  A  B  D  E  F  G)  is  certainly  the  right 
reading,  not  apicre  1  K  L  P).  See  Matt.  vi.  24  and  2  Tim.  ii.  4. 

33.  6  8e  yap/q<ras.  The  aorist  points  to  the  time  when  the 
change  of  interest  took  place:  ‘once  a  man  is  married’ 
Epictetus  ( Enchir .  18)  holds  that  the  care  of  external  things  (to. 
Zktos)  is  fatal  to  devotion  to  one’s  higher  nature :  a  man  is  sure 
(jracra  avayKij)  to  neglect  the  one  in  caring  for  the  other. 

After  ry  yvpcuicl  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  punctuation  and  reading. 
Does  xal  fxefUpurrcu  belong  to  v.  33  or  v.  34  ?  The  Vulg.  takes  it  with 
v.  33,  et  divisus  est,  1  and  he  is  a  divided  man,*  *  he  is  no  longer  single- 
hearted.’  This  spoils  the  balance  of  7tws  dp.  t.k.  and  ircSs  dp.  ryy.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  a  weak  addition  to  the  latter.  The  arrangement  in  AV.  and 
RV.  seems  better.  Some  texts  (Ds EFGKL)  omit  the  kolI  before  fiefU- 
pLo-rai ,  and  with  that  omission  ficjdpiarai  must  belong  to  what  follows :  but 
this  ical  is  probably  genuine  (K  A  B  D*  P  17,  Vulg.  Syrr.  Arm.  Aeth.).  So 
also  the  Kai  after  fiep,.  (K  A  B  D3  F  G  K  L  P,  Vulg.  Aeth. ).  The  position 
of  7)  dy apos  is  uncertain.  Should  it  be  inserted  after  ij  ywy  only  (B  P 
Vulg.),  or  after  y  irapdivos  only  (DEFGKL  Syrr.  Arm  ),  or  in  both 
places  (X  AF2  17,  Aeth.)?  This  third  reading  cannot  be  nght,  and  the 
evidence  for  y  dyafios  after  y  ywy  is  thereby  weakened.  If,  however,  y 
dyafios  be  read  after  y  ywy  only,  then  Kai  pepApiarai  must  be  taken  with 
v.  33.  The  alternative  readings  therefore  are :  rrj  ywaiid  teal  fiefi^purrai, 
Kai  y  ywi}  ij  dyafios  Kai  y  ttol pdtvos  fiepifivq  r,  r.  k.  (Lach.  Treg.  WH.)  and : 
ry  yvvaudy  Kai  fiefitpurrai  ical  y  ywy  ical  y  irapdtvos ,  y  dyafios  fiepifivq,  t.t.k. 
(Tisch.  Alf.  Rev.  Ell.).  Lightfoot  (writing  before  the  appearance  of  WH.) 
says:  “I  venture  to  prefer  this  latter  reading,  though  supported  chiefly 
by  Western  authorities,  from  internal  evidence ;  for  the  sentences  then 
become  exactly  parallel.  There  is  just  the  same  distinction  between  the 
married  woman  and  the  virgin  as  between  the  married  and  the  unmarried 
man.  The  other  view  throws  sense  and  parallelism  into  confusion,  for 
Kai  pepL^purrai  is  not  wanted  with  v.  33,  which  is  complete  in  itself.  It  also 
necessitates  the  awkward  phrase  y  yuH)  Kai  ij  irapdivos  fiepifw$.  The 
reading  7}  yvvty  y  dya/ios  Kai  y  vapdtvos  ij  dya/ios  illustrates  the  habitual 
practice  of  scribes  to  insert  as  much  as  possible,  and  may  be  neglected.’* 
Hemiici  proposed  a  second  fie/dpurrat  :  ry  yuvaiKl  Kai  ficfiipicrrai,  fie/U- 
p«rrai  Kai  y  ywi).  i)  dyafios  Kai  7)  irap04vos  pApifwq.,  x.r.X.  This  is  pure  con¬ 
jecture  ;  but  it  restores  the  balance  of  clauses  and  accounts  for  the  double 
Kai.  Findlay  thinks  it  “  tempting.”  Bachmann  tabulates  the  confusing 
evidence.  See  Resch,  Agrapha ,  pp.  8,  183. 

On  the  other  hand,  see  Introd  §  “  Text.”  The  question  of  reading 
must  precede  and  determine  that  of  punctuation.  The  MS.  evidence  for 
Kai  before  fi^purrai  is  overwhelming  ;  that  for  y  dyafios  immediately  after 
ywy  scarcely  less  so.  The  sense  given  to  fieptyurrat  in  AV.  is  “ill  attested 
and  improbable”  (WH.)  and  would  require  a  plural  verb. 
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34.  Xva  tf  dyia.  Bengel  remarks  that  ay(a  here  means  more 
than  it  does'  in  v.  14 :  what  is  set  apart  from  the  world  for  God 
ought  to  conform  to  the  purity  of  God  and  not  to  the  defilements 
of  the  world  :  Trench,  Syn  §  88  ;  Cremer,  pp.  598  f.  See  1  Tim. 
v.  5,  and  the  art  Heiligung  in  Herzog  (Hauck).  Stanley  quotes 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  said  that  England  was  her  husband. 

35.  irpos  to  6f j,<av  aurwy  crup^opoy.  His  aim  is  not  to  glorify 
his  ministry  as  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (Rom.  xi.  1 3),  but  to  keep 
them  free  from  cares  ( v .  32).  Cf.  x.  33,  the  only  other  place  in 
N.T.  in  which  cru/^opos  occurs.  The  reading  <rvpL<f>ipov  is  pro¬ 
bably  wrong,  as  in  x.  33. 

0p<$xoy  ujjl Iv  ImpdXw.  ' Cast  a  snare  upon  you*  (AV,,  RV.) 
gives  a  wrong  idea :  ySpo'xo?  is  a  halter  or  lasso,  not  a  trap  (here 
only,  m  N.T.).  He  has  no  wish  to  curtail  their  freedom,  as  one 
throws  a  rope  over  an  animal  that  is  loose,  or  a  person  that  is  to 
be  arrested:  access  er at  lictor  injidebatque  laqueum  (Livy  i.  26). 
Cf.  Philem.  14;  Prov.  vi.  5.  Laqueo  trahuntur  inviti  (Beng.). 

dXXa  irpo$  to  k.t.X.  £  On  the  contrary,  with  a  view  to  * :  what 
follows  is  an  expansion  of  d/xepipj/ous :  cf.  Rom.  xiii.  13. 

euTrdpeSpov.  Cf.  7rape$pevovT€s  in  ix.  13,  and  ‘Give  me  wisdom, 
that  sitteth  by  Thy  throne,’  rrjv  twv  ow  Opov <dv  TrdpeSpov  (Wisd. 
ix.  4).  The  word  occurs  nowhere  else  in  N.T.  or  LXX.  Com¬ 
bined  with  aTreptorTraorw?  it  suggests  the  contrast  between  Mary 
sitting  at  the  Lord’s  feet  and  Martha  distracted  by  much  serving, 
7T€pL€<T7raTO  7T€pl  iroWrjv  Slclkovlolv  (Luke  X.  40).  Cf.  tva  airepicr- 
7raarroL  yevwvrai  rrjs  arrjs  evepyecrta^,  ‘that  they  might  never  be 
distracted  from  Thy  goodness’  (Wisd.  xvi.  n);  and  see  Ecclus. 
xl.  i,  2.  The  reading  ev-n-poartSpov  has  hardly  any  authority.* 

30.  The  verse  indicates  that  the  Corinthians  had  asked  him 
about  the  duty  of  a  father  with  a  daughter  of  age  to  marry.  The 
question  is  what  he  ought  to  do,  not  what  she  ought  to  do :  his 
wishes,  not  hers,  are  paramount.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  of  that  age,  and  the  Apostle  does  not  condemn  them. 

There  is  no  need  to  place  a  comma  after  vopt&i :  her  being 
of  full  age  is  what  suggested  to  the  father  (who  may  have  been 
warned  also  by  friends)  that  he  is  not  behaving  becomingly 
towards  his  child  in  not  furthering  her  maniage.  Apparently 
vofiC&i,  like  vofiCfa  in  v.  26,  is  used,  not  of  a  hesitating  opinion 
but  of  a  settled  conviction ;  and  verbally  a crx^vovctv  looks  back 

*  See  the  remarkable  parallel  in  Epictetus  (Dzs.  hi.  22 ;  Long’s  transla¬ 
tion,  Bell,  1903,  n.  p.  87)  •  But  in  the  present  state  of  things,  which  is  like 
that  of  an  army  placed  in  battle  order,  is  it  not  fit  that  the  philosopher  should 
without  any  distraction  (&irepUnra<rTov)  be  employed  only  on  the  ministration 
( SiaKovlq. )  of  God,  not  tied  down  to  the  common  duties  of  mankind,  nor 
entangled  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life  ?  ” 
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to  evoyyjpov  in  v.  35 ;  but  perhaps  only  verbally,  because  the 
spheres  are  so  very  different.  ‘  Past  the  flower  of  her  age 9  is 
perhaps  too  strong  for  hripanpo^  (Vulg.  superadulta) :  Luther  is 
right ;  weil  sit  eben  wohl  mannbar  ist and  in  Corinth  there  was 
danger  that  a  girl,  who  was  old  enough  to  marry  and  anxious  to 
marry,  might  go  disastrously  astray  if  marriage  was  refused.  In 
Ecclus.  xlii.  9  the  father  is  anxious  h  red T-rp-t  avrrjs  py  ttotc 
7TapaKjxdcrrj.  Plato  {Rep,  460  E)  speaks  of  peTpios  xpovos  d.Kprjs 
as  being  20  for  a  woman  and  30  for  a  man.  ’Acr^ptovctv 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  N.T.,  and  v7r4paKpos  nowhere  else  in  the 
Bible. 

outws  yivecrtiai.  That  he  had  better  let  her  marry, 

not  simply  propter  voluntatem  puellae  (Primasius),  but  because  of 
the  possible  consequences  of  refusing.  *  Let  him  do  what  he 
will’  does  not  mean  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
he  allows  the  marriage  or  not,  and  that  he  can  please  himself ;  it 
means  that  he  is  free  to  do  what  his  conviction  (vo/«£et)  has  led 
him  to  wish.  It  is  wholly  improbable  that  r  is,  avrov  and  os  ( v .  37) 
refer  to  the  suitor,  the  prospective  bridegroom.  The  Corinthians 
would  not  have  asked  about  him.  It  is  the  father’s  or  guardian’s 
duty  that  is  the  question.  Still  more  improbable  is  the  conjecture 
that  the  Apostle  is  referring  to  a  kind  of  spiritual  betrothal 
between  unmarried  persons.  It  is  supposed  that  Christian 
spinsters  with  ascetic  tendencies,  in  order  to  avoid  ordinary 
marriage,  each  placed  themselves  formally  under  the  protection 
of  a  man,  who  was  in  some  sense  responsible  for  the  woman. 
She  might  or  might  not  share  the  same  house,  but  she  was 
pledged  to  share  his  spiritual  life.  And  the  meaning  of  v.  36 
would  then  be  that  the  man  who  has  formed  a  connexion  of  this 
kind  may,  without  sin,  turn  it  into  an  ordinary  marriage.  In  this 
way  the  plural  ya/zcrrwcrav  is  free  from  all  difficulty.  But,  quite 
independently  of  the  improbability  that  St.  Paul  would  sanction 
so  perilous  an  arrangement,  there  is  the  obstacle  of  ya/ufw  in 
v.  38,  which  everywhere  in  N.T.  (Matt.  xxii.  30,  xxiv.  38 ;  Mark 
xii.  25  ;  Luke  xvii.  27,  xx.  35)  means  ‘give  in  marriage9  (in  LXX 
it  does  not  occur).  In  spite  of  this,  some  make  it  mean  ‘marry  ’ ; 
while  others  accept  the  absurdity  that  the  man  who  has  formed  a 
special  union  with  a  woman  may  give  her  in  marriage  to  another 
man.  The  yaptfav  is  decisive:  the  Apostle  is  speaking  of  a 
father  or  guardian  disposing  of  an  unmarried  daughter  or  ward. 

yafieiTwo-a^.  The  plural  is  elliptic,  but  quite  intelligible; 
‘  Let  the  daughter  and  her  suitor  marry.’  Cf.  /xetvwcriv,  1  Tim. 
ii.  15. 

To  avoid  the  awkwardness,  D*  F  G,  Arm.,  Aug.  read  yafielrw,  while 
def  Vulg.,  Ambist.  have  non  peccai  si  nubat ,  ‘he  sinneth  not  if  she 
many.’ 
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37.  os  Be  €cttt|K€^  .  .  .  cBpatos.  It  is  assumed  that  a  father 
would  originally  be  of  the  Apostle’s  opinion,  that  Sea  rr/v  eveorw- 
< rav  avayKTjv,  it  is  better  for  a  daughter  to  remain  single ;  and  the 
case  is  now  stated  of  a  father  who  is  able  to  abide  by  that  con¬ 
viction,  because  his  daughter’s  circumstances  do  not  compel  him 
to  change  it.  There  is  in  her  condition  no  6<£«Xei  yiVecr&u,  no 
avayteq  to  determine  the  father  to  act  against  his  general  principle. 
In  N.T.,  cSpatos  is  peculiar  to  Paul  (xv,  58 ;  Col.  i.  23) ;  in  LXX 
it  does  not  occur,  but  is  frequent  in  Symm.  Cf.  1  Tim.  iii.  15. 

e^oucriav  Be  e)(€i  Trepl  tou  IBtou  0.  4  He  can  do  as  he  likes 

about  his  personal  wishes’  (e^eoriv,  vi.  12,  x.  23),  cum  virgo  non 
adversaretur  sed  assentiretur  hinc  faternae  voluntati  (Herv.) 
The  repetition  of  IS  10s  respecting  his  will  and  heart,  and  the 
change  to  iavrov  respecting  his  daughter,  seem  to  maik  the 
predominance  of  the  father  in  the  matter.  Similarly,  in  v.  2  we 
have  tyjv  iavrov  ywat/ca,  and  in  V.  4  tov  I&lov  crwfxaTOs.  With 
K€KptK€v  compare  KeKputa  in  v.  3,  and  with  the  emphatic  tovto 
preparing  for  what  is  to  follow,  compare  1  Thess.  iv.  3. 

TrjpeiK.  4 To  keep  her  as  she  is,’  ‘guard  her  in  a  state  of 
singleness,’  not  cto  keep  her  for  himself.’  On  rrouqazi  see  v .  38. 

idpaios  comes  last  m  its  clause  with  emphasis  (X  A  B  D  E  P),  not  im¬ 
mediately  after  iffrrjKev  (K  L) :  FG.de  Aeth.  Arm.  omit  idpaios.  K  L 
omit  aitTov  before  idpaios.  After  Kinpiicev,  iv  r.  iSLq.  k.  (KAB  P)  is  to  be 
preferred  to  iv  r.  k.  avrou  (DEFGK  L).  tov  before  rripeiv  (D  E  F  G  K  L) 
should  be  omitted  (tf  A  B  P  17,  e  d). 

38.  Rat  6  yafu^GJi'  .  .  .  Ral  o  prj.  This  probably  means  4  Both 
he  who  does  and  he  who  does  not  ’ :  they  both  act  well.  Or, 
4  It  is  equally  true  that  A.  acts  well,  and  that  B.  will  act  better.’ 
By  a  dexterous  turn,  which  perhaps  is  also  humorous,  the  Apostle 
gives  the  preference  to  the  one  who  does  not  give  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  The  change  from  iroid  to  vovqcru  is  also  effective : 
the  one  4  does  well,’  the  other  4  will  be  found  to  do  better,’  for 
experience  will  confirm  his  decision.  This  kcl\G>s  and  Kpel<rcrov 
may  be  said  to  sum  up  the  results  of  the  whole  chapter. 

.  ya/atfav  (NABDE  17)  rather  than  iicya/j,lfav  (KLP)  ttjv  iavrov 
Tapdivov  (K  A  P)  is  perhaps  preferable  to  t.  ir.  iavrov  (B  D  E,  Vulg. 
vtrginem  suam) :  K  L,  AV.  omit  the  words.  icaXQs  iroiei  (X  A  D  E  K  L  P, 
Vulg.)  rather  than  k.  irovijaei  (B) ;  and  Kpefoaov  iroii\<r^i  (X  AB  17,  Copt.) 
rather  than  Kp.  Toiet  (DEFGKLP,  Vulg. ).  Copyists  thought  that  both 
verbs  must  be  in  the  same  tense ;  some  changed  iroiel  to  ironfaet,  and  others 
TTOL'fjcrei  to  Troiei,  as  in  AV. 

39.  A  few  words  are  added  about  the  remarriage  of  widows. 
As  their  case  is  covered  by  vv.  8  and  34  we  may  suppose  that 
the  Corinthians  had  asked  about  the  matter.  In  Rom.  vii.  1—6 
the  principle  stated  here  is  used  again  metaphorically  to  illustrate 
the  transition  from  law  to  grace  :  e<j>  ocrov  xpovov  appears  in  both 
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passages.  Romans  was  written  soon  after  i  Corinthians.  There 
we  have  eav  8c  air o6dvrf  6  a vijp  :  for  KOijxrjOr)  see  on  xi.  30.* 

fj.oi'oi'  Kupc<u.  ‘  Only  as  a  member  of  Christ/  which  implies 
that  she  marries  a  Christian. t  To  marry  a  heathen,  especially  in 
Corinth,  would  make  loyalty  to  Chnst  very  difficult:  cf.  v.  22, 
ix.  1,  2,  xi.  11,  xv.  58,  xvi.  19.  For  the  ellipse  of  the  verb  after 
povov  see  Lightfoot  on  Gal.  ii.  1  o  and  v.  1 3. 

Rom.  vii.  2  has  influenced  the  text  here.  S3D2EFGLP  ins.  v&jxtfi 
after  diderat,  but  K#ABD*  17,  Am.  Copt.  Aeth.  Arm.  omit.  For  Kotfnfjdr] , 
A,  Ong.  Bas.  have  airodavT]. 

40.  jxaKapLWTcpa.  In  the  same  sense  as  pM.Kapiov  paXkov, 
xActs  xx.  35.  She  will  have  more  real  happiness  if  she  does  not 
marry  again.  There  is  no  inconsistency  between  this  and  1  Tim. 
v.  14.  The  ‘younger  widows’  come  under  the  rule  given  in 
v.  9. 

outws.  In  statu  quo ,  as  in  2  Pet  in.  4,  iravra  ovr cos  Sia/ze vcl 
Here  the  word  refers  to  the  condition  which  she  entered  when 
her  husband  died.  This  confirms  the  interpretation  of  ovrm  in 
v.  26.  In  both  cases  the  person  had  better  make  no  change. 

Kara  ttjk  cjrqi'  yydjpr}  v.  The  eprjv  is  emphatic,  and  implies 
that  there  are  other  opinions. 

Bokw  Be  K&yw.  Non  dubietatem  significat  (Primasius)  any  more 
than  vopCtp  (v.  26).  ‘And  I  also  think/  not  ‘ I  think  that  I  also’ 
(RV.).  Other  people  may  believe  that  their  views  are  inspired, 
but  the  Apostle  ventures  also  to  believe  that  he  is  guided  in  his 
judgment  by  God’s  Spirit.  It  seems  to  be  clear  from  this  that 
some  of  those  who  differed  from  him  appealed  to  their  spiritual 
illumination.  See  Goudge,  p.  68 ;  Stanley,  pp.  117  f. ;  Dobschiitz, 
p.  64. 

On  the  authority  of  B  17,  Aeth.  and  some  other  witnesses,  WH.  read 
yip  in  preference  to  6e  (KADEFGKLP,  Latt.  Copt. ),  placing  di  in 
the  margin.  A  few  texts  have  no  conjunction. 

F  G  and  some  Latin  texts  {habso  or  habeani)  have  f°r  ^XeLV- 

Alford  remarks  on  ch.  vii.,  “  In  hardly  any  portion  of  the  Epistles  has 
the  hand  of  correctors  and  interpolators  of  the  text  been  busier  than  here. 
The  absence  of  all  ascetic  tendency  from  the  Apostle’s  advice,  on  the  point 
where  asceticism  was  busiest  and  most  mischievous,  was  too  strong  a  testi¬ 
mony  against  it  to  be  left  in  its  original  clearness.” 

Saepe  apostoli  in  epistolis  de  conjugio  agunt :  unus  Paulus , 
semel \  nec  sua  spontei  sed  interrogates,  coelibatum  suadet,  idque 
lenissime  (Beng.).  These  words  are  an  excellent  summary  of  the 

*  Hermas  seems  to  have  w.  39,  40,  and  28  in  his  mind  in  Mand.  iv.  iv.  1. 
t  Hamack  disputes  this  ( Mission  and  Expansion ,  i.  p.  81).  Tertulhan 
{Ad  Uxoiem ,  ii.  1,  2)  implies  that  marriages  between  Christians  and  heathen 
did  take  place.  See  Cypnan  ( Test .  iii.  62)  j  matrimonium  cum  gtntihbus 
non  jungendum . 

II 
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teaching  in  this  chapter  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  marriage 
and  celibacy :  the  preference  given  to  celibacy  is  tentative  and 
exceptional,  to  meet  exceptional  conditions.  “No  condemnation 
of  marriage,  no  exclusion  of  the  married  from  the  highest  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  Christian  life,  finds  a  place  in  the  N.T.”  (Swete  on 
Rev.  xiv.  4,  which  he  says  “  must  be  taken  metaphorically,  as  the 
symbolical  character  of  the  Book  suggests.”)  See  also  Goudge, 
pp.  63-65. 


Vin.  1-XL  1.  FOOD  OFFERED  TO  IDOLS. 

VIXL  1-3.  General  Principles. 

An  idol  represents  nothing  which  really  exists .  Conse¬ 
quently ,  eating  what  is  offered  to  such  a  nonentity  is  a  matter 
of  indifference :  yet \  in  tenderness  to  the  scruples  of  the  weaky 
we  ought  to  abstain  from  eating. 

xNow,  as  to  the  subject  of  food  that  has  been  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  idols,  we  are  quite  aware  (as  you  say)  that  we  all  have 
knowledge ;  we  all  are  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  understand 
them.  But  do  not  let  us  forget  that  knowledge  may  breed  conceit, 
while  it  is  love  that  builds  up  character.  2  If  any  one  imagines 
that  he  has  acquired  knowledge,  he  may  be  sure  that  he  has 
not  yet  attained  to  the  knowledge  to  which  he  ought  to  have 
attained.  3  But  if  any  one  has  acquired  love  of  God,  this  is 
the  man  who  is  known  by  God,  and  God’s  recognition  of  him 
will  not  breed  conceit.  4  Let  us  return  then  from  these  thoughts 
to  the  subject  of  eating  the  flesh  of  animals  that  have  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  idols.  About  that  we  are  quite  aware  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  in  the  world  as  the  being  that  an  idol  stands  for,  and 
that  there  is  no  God  but  one.  5  For  even  if  so-called  gods  do 
really  exist, — if  you  like,  in  heaven,  or,  if  you  like,  on  earth ; 
and,  in  fact,  there  are  many  such  gods  and  many  such  lords, — 
6  nevertheless,  for  us  there  is  but  one  God,  who  is  the  Source  of 
all  things  and  our  Final  End,  and  but  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ, 
through  whom  the  whole  universe  was  made  and  through  whom 
we  were  made  anew.  7  Still,  as  I  have  intimated,  we  do  not  find 
in  all  men  the  knowledge  to  which  you  appeal.  On  the  contrary, 
some  of  you,  through  being  accustomed  all  their  lives  to  look 
upon  an  idol  as  real,  partake  of  sacrificed  meat  as  if  it  were  a 
real  sacrifice  to  a  god,  and  their  conscience,  being  too  weak  to 
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guide  them  aright,  is  defiled  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  something  which  they  feel  to  be  wrong.  8  But  surely  it  is 
not  food  that  will  affect  our  relation  to  God :  if  we  do  not  eat, 
we  are  none  the  worse  in  His  sight,  and  if  we  do  eat,  we  are 
none  the  better.  9  Always  take  care,  however,  that  this  freedom 
of  yours  to  do  as  you  like  about  eating  or  not  eating  does  not 
become  an  obstacle  to  the  well-being  of  the  weak.  10  For  if  any 
such  person- sees  you,  who  have  the  necessary  knowledge,  not 
only  eating  this  meat,  but  sitting  and  eating  it  in  the  court  of  the 
idol,  will  not  the  very  fact  of  his  weakness  cause  his  conscience 
to  be  hardened — hardened  into  letting  him  eat  what  he  still 
believes  to  be  a  sacrifice  to  an  idol?  11  This  must  be  wrong; 
for  it  means  bringing  ruin  to  the  weak  man  through  your  know¬ 
ledge — ruin  to  the  brother  for  whom  Christ  died.  12  But  in  thus 
sinning  against  your  brethren,  and  in  fact  giving  their  conscience 
a  blow  which  it  is  too  weak  to  stand,  ye  are  sinning  against 
Christ.  18  Therefore,  if  what  I  eat  puts  a  stumbling-block  in  my 
brother’s  way,  I  will  never  eat  meat  again,  so  long  as  the  world 
lasts,  rather  than  put  a  stumbling-block  in  my  brother’s  way. 

1.  rupt  Be  t&v  elBwXoOurwj'.  St  Paul  is  probably  following  the 
order  of  the  Corinthians’  questions,  but  the  connexion  between 
this  subject  and  the  advisability  of  marriage  (vii.  2-5,  9,  36)  is 
close.  Impurity  and  the  worship  of  idols  were  closely  allied 
(Rev.  ii.  14,  20),  especially  at  Corinth,  and  either  evil  might  lead 
to  the  other  (see  Gray  on  Num.  xxv.  1,  2).  By  ra  elSdiXoOvr a  is 
meant  the  flesh  that  was  left  over  from  heathen  sacrifices.  This 
was  either  eaten  sacrificial ly,  or  taken  home  for  private  meals, 
or  sold  in  the  markets  (4  Macc.  v.  2  ;  Acts  xv.  29,  xxi.  25 ;  Rev. 
ii.  14,  20).  In  x.  28  we  have  UpoOvrov ,  which,  like  OeoOvrov ,  gives 
the  heathen  point  of  view.* 

oiBa|i€K.  See  Rom.  ii.  2,  iii.  19,  and  Evans  on  1  Cor.  viii.  1, 
additional  note,  p.  299.  The  expression  is  frequent  in  Paul. 

irdKT€$  yvwiv  Ixopci'.  Perhaps  a  quotation,  made  with  gentle 
irony,  from  the  Corinthians’  letter.  See  Moffatt,  Lit  of 
p.  1 1 2.  They  had  claimed  enlightenment — so  dear  to  Greeks — 
on  this  subject  of  the  true  nature  of  idol-worship.  They  knew 
now  that  there  were  no  gods  ;  the  worship  of  them  was  a  nullity. 
The  Apostle  does  not  dispute  that,  but  enlightenment  is  not 
everything :  and  in  the  gift  which  is  better  than  enlightenment 
the  Corinthians  are  lacking.  Some  commentators  take  iravres 
to  mean  all  Christians,  which  has  point.  It  can  hardly  mean 

*  In  Aristoph.  Aves  1265,  mortals  are  forbidden  to  send  lep&dvTov  ko,ttv6> 
to  the  gods  through  the  air  which  belongs  to  the  birds. 
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the  Apostle  and  all  who  are  similarly  illuminated :  he  is  urging 
that  knowledge  is  not  the  prerogative  of  a  privileged  few. 

rj  y^o-is  <f>uoxou  Enlightenment  is  not  merely  insufficient  for 
solving  these  questions ;  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  love,  it  is 
likely  to  generate  pride.  While  love  builds  up,  mere  knowledge 
puffs  up.  Thus  in  Col.  ii.  18  (the  only  place  outside  i  Cor.  in 
which  the  verb  occurs)  we  have,  elKfj  ^uoW/acvos  vno  rov  voo<s 
r^s  crap/cos.  The  Apostle  once  more  glances  at  the  inflated 
self-complacency  which  was  so  common  at  Corinth  (iv.  6,  18, 
19,  v.  2).  ‘Puffed  up’  is  just  what  ayamj  is  not  (xiii.  4).  Cf. 
Tv^ooptat,  i  Tim.  iii.  6,  vi.  4  ;  2  Tim.  in.  4.  Est genus  saentiae ,  quo 
homines  tumescunt ;  quae  quia  charitate  non  est  condita ,  ideo  inflat . 
Ille  qui putat  se  scire ,  propterea  quia  intelligit  omnia  hcita ,  et  non 
inquinare  quod  in  nos  intrat  (Matt.  xv.  1 1,  20),  dum  ad  scandalum 
fratris  licita  sumit>  7iondum  cognovit  quemadmodum  oporteat  eum 
scire  (Atto).  Loving  consideration  for  the  weakness  of  others 
buttresses  them,  and  strengthens  the  whole  edifice  of  the 
Church  (Rom.  xiv.  15).  Ramsay,  Pictures  of  the  Apostolic  Church , 
P-  257. 

t)  Se  dytlmj  otKoSopei.  For  the  first  time  in  this  letter  St  Paul 
uses  this  verb :  but  oucoSo/uj  occurs  iii.  9  and  iiroiKoSofAtlv  iii.  10. 
The  earliest  use  of  it  in  his  writings  is  1  Thess.  v.  11,  where  he 
charges  the  Thessalonians  to  ‘build  up  each  the  other/ and  it 
becomes  one  of  his  favourite  metaphors,  especially  in  this  Epistle 
(v.  10,  x.  23,  xiv.  4,  17),  with  OLKobofirj  still  more  frequent.  It  is 
possible  that  our  Lord’s  use  of  the  metaphor  of  building  up  His 
Church  (Matt.  xvi.  18)  may  have  suggested  it  to  the  Apostle ;  but 
it  is  a  natural  metaphor  for  any  one  to  use.  We  find  it  in  Acts 
ix.  31,  xx.  32  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  5 ;  Jude  20 ;  cf.  Acts  iv.  11.  It  is  used 
of  building  up  individuals,  building  up  a  society,  and  building 
up  individuals  to  form  a  society  (Hort  on  r  Pet.  ii.  5).*  The 
metaphor  is  elaborately  worked  out  Eph.  ii.  20,  21 ;  cf.  1  Cor. 
iii.  10-14.  Jeremiah  was  set  apart  from  his  birth  dvoiKoSo/Aeiv 
Kai  KaTa<f)VT€v€iv  (Jer.  i.  10 ;  cf.  xvni.  9,  xxiv.  6;  Ecclus.  xlix.  7). 
In  the  hymn  in  praise  of  aycw rrj  (xiii.)  this  characteristic  is  not 
mentioned.  Cf.  Aristotle  \Eth.  JVic,  1.  111.  6),  to  tc'Aos  early  ov 
yvu icns  dAAot  rrp ci£is:  (ii.  ii.  1)  rj  rrapovcra  7rpayptar€ia  ov  Oewpias 
eveicd  icrnv  .  .  .  <LAA*  Iv  ayadol  y eva>/xe#a :  also  X.  ix.  I.  See 
Butler’s  “Thirdly”  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Ignorance  of  Man. 
On  ayamf  see  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies ,  pp.  198  f. ;  Lights 
p.  18. 

*  In  Spencer  and  other  contemporary  and  earlier  writers,  ‘edify*  and 
‘  edification  *  are  used  in  their  original  sense  of  constiucting  buildings.  See 
Church  on  Faety  Queen e ,  1.  i.  34,  and  Wright,  Bible  Word-Book ,  p.  219. 
It  is  found  as  late  as  1670,  “the  re-edifying  Layton  Church”  (Izaac  Walton, 
Life  of  G.  Herbert ,  sub  fin.). 
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The  punctuation  of  Griesbach,  Bengel,  etc.,  otSapev  $ti>  ‘Now  about 
things  offered  we  know ;  because  we  all  have  knowledge,*  is  intolerably 
harsh.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  in  v.  4,  and  otSa/jLev  5rt  m  the  two 
places  are  evidently  parallel.  Lachmann  conjectured  that  the  original 
reading  was  otda/iev  8tl  oh  wavres  k. t  X.  See  Alford. 

St  Bernard  (/»  Cantica ,  xxxvi.  3)  quotes  Persius  (i.  27),  Scire  tuum 
nihil  est ,  msite  scire  hoc  sciat  alter ,  in  commenting  on  this  passage,  and  re¬ 
marks  :  Sunt  qui  scire  volunt ,  ut  sciantur  ipsi  ;  et  turpis  vamtas  est.  Et 
sunt  qui  sure  volunt ,  ut  scientiam  sua??i  vendant ;  et  turpis  quaes tus  est. 
Sed  sunt  quoque  qui  scire  volunt  ut  aedificent ;  et  chantas  est. 

2.  €t  tis  8ok€l.  £  If  any  one  fancies  (existimat,  Vulg. ;  sibi 
videtur ,  Beza)  that  he  knows  anything.’  The  Corinthians  fancied 
that  they  knew ;  iyv&Kevcu  (perf.)  that  they  had  acquired  know¬ 
ledge,  and  that  the  knowledge  was  complete.  If  they  had  had 
more  real  knowledge  they  would  have  been  less  confident.  It 
is  the  man  of  superficial  knowledge  that  is  ready  to  solve  all 
questions ;  and  this  readiness  is  evidence  of  want  of  real  know¬ 
ledge,  for  it  shows  that  he  does  not  know  how  ignorant  he  is. 
Cf.  iii.  18,  xi.  16;  1  Tim.  i.  7.  In  ovttu  there  is  no  reference 
to  a  future  life. 

3.  cl  Se  tls  dyaira.  This  is  the  sure  test,  love ;  and  love  of 
the  highest  of  all  objects,  which  is  the  highest  form  of  love, — 
the  love  of  Love  Itself.  This  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
thinking  that  one  knows  something. 

outos  cyj'Morai  utt  auTou.  The  sentence  is  ambiguous  in 
grammar,  for  either  pronoun  may  refer  to  the  man,  and  either 
to  God;  but  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  ouros  is  the  man, 
who  is  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  God  as  His.  In  a 
special  sense,  *  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His 5  (2  Tim. 
ii.  19  ;  Ps.  i.  6 ;  Nahum  i.  7  ;  Jer.  i.  5  ;  Isa.  xlix.  1).  To  Moses 
He  said,  *1  know  thee  by  name,5  OT8d  ere  mpa  irdvras  (Exod. 
xxxiii.  12,  17).  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  man  who  loves  God 
is  known  by  God.  We  might  have  expected  the  Apostle  to  say, 
either,  c  He  who  knows  God  is  known  by  Him 5  (Gal.  iv.  9),  or 
‘He  who  loves  God  is  loved  by  Him  5  (1  John  iv.  19) :  but  the 
combination  of  the  two  verbs  is  more  telling,  and  more  to  his 
purpose.  One  who  in  this  special  sense  is  known  by  God  may 
safely  be  assumed  to  possess  what  may  rightly  be  called  yvwo-is 
and  not  something  which  merely  generates  pride.  He  has  the 
highest  recognition  of  all  in  being  known  by  God,  and  is  not 
eager  to  show  off  in  order  to  gain  the  recognition  of  men.  Hie 
veram  habet  scientiam  qui  Deum  diligit ;  et  qui  diligit  Deum, 
fratris ,  ut  suam ,  diligit  salvationem  (Atto).  Consequently,  the 
man  who  loves  God  is  the  one  who  can  rightly  solve  the  question 
about  food  offered  to  idols.  What  effect  will  his  partaking  of 
it  have  on  his  fellow-Christian’s  progress  in  holiness  ? 
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4.  rUpi  *rij$  oiV.  After  these  preliminary  considera¬ 

tions  (vv.  1—3),  which  indicate  the  direction  in  which  a  solution 
of  the  question  is  likely  to  be  found,  he  returns  with  a  resump¬ 
tive  ovv  (Gal.  iii.  5)  to  the  question  mentioned  in  v.  1,  and  states 
it  more  definitely.  We  now  learn  that  it  was  respecting  the 
lawfulness  of  eating  what  had  been  offered  to  idols  that  the 
Corinthians  wanted  to  have  his  decision.  It  was  a  question  of 
very  frequent  occurrence.  In  private  sacrifices  certain  portions 
of  the  animal  were  the  perquisite  of  the  priests,  but  nearly  all 
the  rest  might  be  taken  away  by  the  offerer,  to  be  eaten  at  home 
or  sold.  In  public  sacrifices  made  by  the  state  the  skins  and 
carcases,  which  at  Athens  sometimes  amounted  to  hundreds, 
were  an  important  source  of  revenue  and  patronage,  the  skins 
being  sold  for  the  state  (to  Scp/xartKov),  and  the  flesh  being 
distributed  to  magistrates  and  others,  who  would  sell  what  they 
did  not  need  for  home  consumption.  Smith,  Diet  of  Grk.  and 
Rom.  Ant  n.  p.  585.  In  the  markets  and  in  private  houses 
€i8Q)\60vra  were  constantly  to  be  found. 

oISapcK.  Here  again  he  seems  to  be  quoting  from  the 
Corinthian  letter;  ‘What  you  say  about  the  nullity  of  idols  is 
quite  true,  but  it  does  not  settle  the  matter.’  Cf.  1  Tim.  i.  8. 

on  ouScf  etSwXoy  .  .  .  on  ouSels  ©cos.  These  two  clauses 
are  parallel,  and  they  should  be  translated  in  a  similar  way; 
and,  as  ouScis  cannot  be  the  predicate,  oi8ev  is  not  the  predicate, 
although  most  versions  take  it  so  {quia  nihil  est  idolum  in  mundoy 
Vulg.;  dass  ein  Gotze  ?iichts  in  der  Welt  set  Luth.).  Either, 
‘that  there  is  no  idol  in  the  world,  and  that  there  is  no  God 
but  one/  or  ‘  that  nothing  in  the  world  is  an  idol,  and  that  no 
being  is  God  except  one/  is  probably  right,  and  the  former  is 
far  better:  cf.  Mark  x.  18;  Luke  xviii.  19.  An  idol  professes 
to  be  an  image  of  a  god,  not  of  the  only  God,  and  such  a  thing 
does  not,  and  cannot,  exist,  for  you  cannot  represent  what  has 
no  existence.  If  there  is  no  Zeus,  an  etSoAov  of  Zeus  is  an 
impossibility.  It  represents  ‘a  no-god 9  (see  Driver  on  Deut. 
xxxii  17,  21),  and  the  maker  of  it  ^rAacrcv  a vro  xwzvpa,  <j> av- 
raertav  \f/ev8vj  (Hab.  ii.  18).  This  is  what  is  meant  by  ‘they  ate 
the  sacrifices  of  the  dead*  (Ps.  cvi.  28;  cf.  cxv.  4-8,  cxxxv. 
15-18),  deaf  and  dumb  idols  (xii.  2)  in  contrast  to  the  living 
God.  They  are  called  veKpot,  Wiscl.  xiii.  10,  xv.  17.  Jews 
regarded  them  as  ‘ nothing 1  ( aven ),  mere  ‘lies*  ( eltlim ). 

With  ev  /coorpuj)  here  compare  Rom.  v.  13.  In  the  ordered 
universe  there  can  be  only  one  God,  viz.,  the  God  who 
made  it. 

D8  E  17,  Vulg.  read  ir epl  St  rrjs  fipucreus  without  obv.  D*  has  vepl  St 
Tys  yvdxrecos,  and  P  121,  vepl  rfs  yvdxreus  odv.  After  oSSels  0e6s,  Rs  K  L, 
Syrr.  add  trepos,  as  in  AV.  None  of  these  readings  is  likely  to  be  right. 
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5.  Kal  yap  cnrcp  k.t.X.  ‘  For  even  granted  that  there  are  so- 

called  gods,  whether  in  heaven  or  upon  earth,  just  as  there  are 
gods  many  and  lords  many/  Here  elrrep  dcriv  and  a>c nrep  d&Cv 
are  correlative,  and  dcriv  must  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  in 
both  clauses.  If  both  refer  to  what  really  exists,  the  meaning 
will  be,  ‘If  you  like  to  say  that,  because  there  are  super¬ 
natural  beings  in  abundance,  as  we  all  believe,  therefore  the 
so-called  gods  of  the  heathen  really  exist,  nevertheless  for  us 
Christians  there  is  only  one  God.’  *  If  both  refer  to  heathen 
superstition,  the  meaning  will  be,  ‘Granted  that  there  are  so- 
called  gods,  as  there  are — plenty  of  them  ;  still  for  us,’  etc.  He 
seems  to  mean  that  to  the  worshippers  the  idol  is  an  object 
of  adoration;  so  that,  while  actually  they  worship  a  nonentity, 
ethically  they  are  worshippers  of  haipuovia  (x.  20).  Jehovah  is 
God  of  gods  and  Lord  of  lords  (Deut.  x.  17;  Ps.  cxxxvi.  2,  3), 
and  therefore  the  second  dxrlv  probably  refers  to  actual  existence. 
Moreover,  St  Paul,  while  denying  that  the  heathen  gods  existed 
(see  Lightfoot  on  Gal  iv.  8),  yet  held  that  heathen  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  beings  that  do  exist  (x.  19-21);  there  were 
supernatural  powers  behind  the  idols,  although  not  the  gods 
which  the  idols  represented.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  say 
that  ct7 rep,  which  in  N.T.  is  peculiar  to  St  Paul  (2  Thess.  i.  6 ; 
Rom.  lii.  30,  viii.  9,  17),  is  used  of  what  the  writer  holds  to 
be  true  or  probable,  yet  it  certainly  does  not  imply  that  the 
hypothesis  is  improbable :  ‘  granted  that  ’  is  the  meaning.  See 
Sanday  and  Headlam,  p.  96 ;  Thackeray,  p.  144.  ‘  Whether  in 

heaven  or  on  earth  ’  gives  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  Koo-pws 
in  V,  4.  Dicuntur  dii  in  caelo ,  ut  sol ,  luna  et  varia  sidera ;  in 
terra ,  imago  Jovis ,  Mercurii  atque  Herculis  (At to).  More  pro¬ 
bably  the  latter  are  the  heavenly,  while  the  earthly  are  the 
nymphs,  fauns,  etc.  See  Stanley’s  notes  on  this  verse. 

6.  &XX*  rjfuv  els  ©cos  6  Tra-n^p.  ‘  Nevertheless  (whatever  may 
the  truth  about  these),  for  us  believers  (emphatically)  there  is 
one  God,  the  Father,  from  whom  come  all  things,  while  we  tend 
towards  Him,  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  are  all 
things,  we  also  through  Him.f  There  are  two  parallel  triplets; 
Oeol  7roAAot,  els  ©cos,  ra  travra  :  Kvpioi  ttoAAoc,  cfs  K vptos,  ra 
wavra.  The  one  God  is  compared  on  the  one  side  with  many 
gods,  on  the  other  with  the  sum  total  of  the  universe :  so  also 
the  one  Lord.  The  comparison  results  in  opposition  in  the  one 
case,  m  harmony  in  the  other.  The  iroXXol  are  intolerable  rivals 

*  Quocurtque  te  faxeris,  ibi  ilium  videbis  occurrentem  iibi;  nihil  ah  ilia 
vacai ,  opus  suurn  ipse  tmplei  (Seneca,  De  Benef.  iv.  8  ;  compare  M.  Aurelius, 
xii.  28  ,  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  lii.  13).  There  is  a  close  parallel  in  1  Tim.  ii.  5. 

t  With  etirep  .  .  .  dXXd  here  compare  iav  .  .  .  dXXdin  iv.  15.  The  context 
implies  ‘  only  one  God.’  See  Deissmann,  New  Light  on  the  N.  71  p.  81, 
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to  the  cts  ®eos  and  eh  Kupios  :  rk  iravra  are  welcome  creatures. 
The  like  the  previous  fjfuv,  means  £  we  Christians.’  Bruta 
animalia  et  infideles  ho?nines  m  terrain  curvantur  et  terrena  quae- 
runt  ;  *  nos  vero  per  fidem  et  desiderium  tendimus  in  eum  a  quo 
descendimus  (Herv.).  God  is  the  central  Fount  and  the  central 
Goal:  all  beings  proceed  from  the  former;  only  believers 
consciously  work  towards  the  latter.  See  Resch,  Agrapha, , 
p.  129. 

In  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ  we  have  the  same  preposition 
(Si<£  c .  gen.)  with  both  ra  navra  and  But  St’  ov  does 

not  refer  to  the  same  fact  as  St’  avrov.  The  former  points  to 
the  Son’s  work  in  creation,  the  latter  to  His  work  in  the  new 
creation  of  mankind.  4  If  any  man  is  in  Christ  there  is  a  new 
creation’  (2  Cor.  v.  17;  see  Lightfoot  on  Gal.  vi.  15).  “This 
verse  contains  the  earliest  statement  in  the  N.T.  as  to  the  work 
of  our  Lord  in  creation.  This  is  stated  more  fully  in  Col.  i. 
16-18.  There,  as  here,  the  work  of  our  Lord  in  creation  and 
His  work  for  the  Church  are  spoken  of  together”  (Goudge). 
Per  quern  ereati  sumus  ut  essemus ,  per  ipsutn  recreati  sumus  ut 
unum  Deum  intelligeremus ,  atque  idolum  nihil  esse  recognos- 
ceremus  (Atto).  The  statement  is  clear  evidence  of  the  Apostle’s 
belief  in  the  pre-existence  of  Christ ;  see  on  x.  4,  where  we  have 
similar  evidence.  Scbmiedel  remarks  that  Paul  nowhere  else 
ascribes  to  Christ  a  share  in  the  work  of  creation;  but,  as  he 
frequently  teaches  the  pre-existence,  it  is  not  going  much  further 
to  ascribe  to  Him  this  work.  Wace  &  Schaff,  Nicene  Library, 
IV.  Athanasius,  p.  lxxi.  n. ;  Sanday,  Life  of  Christ  in  Recent 
Research,  p.  131 ,  J.  Kaftan,  Jesus  u.  Paulus ,  p.  64;  Weinel, 
St  Paul,  p.  45. 

B,  Fay.  omit  before  iijjuv.  K*  omits  0e6s.  B,  Aeth.  have  81  6V 

for  di  o5. 

7.  A\\e  ouk  kv  ircuTiy  ^  yvGxns.  ‘But  not  in  all  people  is 
there  the  knowledge’  which  is  necessary  for  eating  idol-meats 
without  harm.  They  do  not  know  the  principle  on  which  the 
more  enlightened  do  this.  Non  omnes  sciunt  quod  propter  con- 
temptum  hoc  faciatis ,  sed  putant  vos  propter  venerationem  hoc 
facere  (Primasius);  and  they  know  that  any  veneration  of  an 
idol  must  be  wrong.  There  is  perhaps  a  difference  intended 

*  But  the  unbelieving  heathen  must  not  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  eh 
aMv.  While  the  Jew  was  being  drawn  by  a  special  revelation  through  the 
Prophets  towards  God,  the  Gentile  was  groping  his  way  in  a  general  revelation 
through  the  order  of  Nature  towards  Him,  till  the  course  of  both  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  revelation  in  Christ  (Gwatkin,  Early  Church  History ,  p.  15). 

t  The  AV.  is  very  inaccurate,  translating  eh  ‘  in  *  instead  of  1  unto,*  and 
did  ‘  by 9  instead  of  ‘  through.  ’  B.  W.  Bacon  regards  w.  6  and  8  as  quotations 
from  the  Corinthians’  letter. 
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between  having  knowledge  (v.  1)  and  its  being  in  them  as  an 
effective  and  illuminating  principle. 

Tives  ttj  (runf]0€ta  io s  apri  tou  ciBoSXou.  To  take  fws  apri 
with  icrOtovcnv,  ‘continue  the  practice  of  eating  such  food  even 
until  now/  simplifies  the  translation,  but  it  is  not  correct :  rrj  <r. 
la)?  apri  r.  elS.  is  all  one  expression,  in  which  Ia>$  apri  (iv.  13, 
xv.  6)  qualifies  rrj  <r.  It  is  the  force  of  habit  which  lasts  even 
until  now.  They  have  been  so  accustomed  to  regard  an  idol 
as  a  reality,  as  representing  a  god  that  exists,  that  even  now, 
in  spite  of  their  conversion,  they  cannot  get  rid  of  the  feeling 
that,  by  eating  food  which  has  been  offered  to  an  idol,  they 
are  taking  part  in  the  worship  of  heathen  gods;  they  cannot 
eat  eK  7TL<rr€0is  (Rom.  xiv.  23).  Consequently,  when  the  example 
of  other  Christians  encourages  them  to  eat  meat  of  this  kind, 
they  do  what  they  feel  to  be  wrong.  ‘But  some,  through  the 
force  of  habit  which  still  clings  to  them  respecting  the  idol,  eat 
the  meat  as  being  an  idol  sacrifice.’  Missionaries  at  the  present 
day  have  similar  experiences.  A  belief  in  witchcraft  long  con¬ 
tinues  to  lurk  in  otherwise  well-instructed  Christians,  and 
(against  their  reason  and  their  conscience)  they  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  influenced  by  it.  Note  the  emphasis  on  rfi  <rwrj6cLq. 
€0)5  aprt,  and  compare  the  datives  in  Gal.  vi.  12  and  Rom.  xi.  31. 

Kal  rj  owe£8ir)o-is  aurwy  da0ei^)S  ouaa  jxoXuyerau  ‘  And  SO  their 
conscience,  being  weak,  is  defiled.’  It  is  defiled,  not  by  the 
partaking  of  polluted  food,  for  food  cannot  pollute  (Mark  vii. 
18,  19;  Luke  xi.  41),  but  by  the  doing  of  something  which  the 
unenlightened  conscience  does  not  allow.  Cf.  2  Cor.  vii  1.  An 
uninstructed  conscience  may  condemn  what  is  not  wrong,  or  allow 
what  is ;  but  even  in  such  cases  it  ought  to  be  obeyed.  See  notes 
on  Rom.  xiv.  23.  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  is  meant  by  acrflevij 5. 
It  may  mean  ‘too  weak  to  resist  the  temptation  of  following 
the  example  of  others,’  or  ‘weak  through  being  unilluminated.’  * 
In  either  case  it  is  defiled  by  a  consciousness  of  guilt.  The 
man  feels  that  he  is  doing  what  is  wrong ;  and,  until  he  knows 
the  real  merits  of  the  case,  he  is  doing  what  is  wrong.  For 
<rwr]6€LCL  see  xi.  16;  John  xviii.  39 ;  4  Mac.  ii.  12  (6  yap  vojjl 05 

Kal  Tt) 5  cjbtXwv  <rvvif)Qua<;  Secnrofct,  Sia  7rov7^ptas  avrovs  ^eXey^cov), 

vi.  13,  xiii.  22,  27;  and  for  cruvct&qcris  see  notes  on  Rom.  ii.  15 
and  Westcott  on  Heb.  ix.  9,  p.  293 :  crvvctS^crts  is  rare  in  LXX, 
frequent  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  Hebrews.  See  Hastings, 

*  Perhaps  xi.  30  indicates  that  durdepfy  here  means  ‘  unhealthy/  ‘  morbid/ 
and  so  ‘incapable  of  healthy  action’:  cf.  Luke  x.  9;  Acts  v.  15.  Words 
signifying  weakness  of  body  easily  become  used  of  mental  and  moral  weak¬ 
ness.  A  healthy  conscience  would  not  be  uneasy  about  eating  such  food, 
and  eating  would  then  cause  no  defilement.  In  Ecclus.  xxi.  28  the  slanderer 
fjLoXtivet.  rV  iavTov  fvx^v :  in  blackening  his  neighbour’s  character  he  violates 
and  blackens  his  own  conscience. 
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DB .  i.  pp.  468 f.  The  ‘weakness’  consists  in  giving  moral 
value  to  things  that  are  morally  indifferent.  That  must  lessen 
the  power  of  conscience. 

crvvTjdetq.  (R*  A  B  P  17,  Copt.  Aeth.)  is  to  be  preferred  to 
(R3  D  E  F  G  L,  Vulg.  Arm. ),  and  &s  tipri  should  precede  rod  el8d)\ov 
(KBDEFG,  Latt ),  not  follow  it  (ALP)  4 With  conscience  of  the 
idol’  (AV.)  is  hardly  intelligible,  and  4  with  consciousness  of  the  idol’  is 
not  much  better.  If  Gwei^aei  be  adopted,  we  must  expand  the  meaning  ; 
*  with  the  scruple  of  conscience  which  they  feel  about  the  idol  ’  (Evans). 

8.  ppwjia.  rjJJ.a$  ou  Trapacrnjcrci.  tw  0€to.  ‘Commend’  (AV., 
RV.)  is  perhaps  a  trifle  too  definite  for  vapumjfu :  ‘  present ’  is 
accurate,  meaning  ‘present  for  approbation  or  condemnation.’ 
In  this  passage  the  Apostle  probably  had  approbation  chiefly 
in  his  mind,  but  m  what  follows  both  alternatives  are  given. 
Food  will  not  bring  us  into  any  relation,  good  or  bad,  with  God : 
it  will  have  no  effect  on  the  estimate  which  He  will  form  respect¬ 
ing  us,  or  on  the  judgment  which  He  will  pronounce  upon  us. 
It  is  not  one  of  the  things  which  we  shall  have  to  answer  for 
(Rom.  xiv.  1 7).  It  is  the  clean  heart,  and  not  clean  food,  that  will 
matter ;  and  the  weak  brother  confounds  the  two.  The  question 
of  tense  (see  small  print  below)  is  important.  The  future  can 
hardly  refer  to  anything  but  the  Day  of  Judgment.  For  the 
verb  cf.  Rom.  vi.  13,  xiv.  10;  2  Cor.  iv.  14.  The  translation 
‘commend’  obscures  the  reference  to  a  judgment  to  come: 

‘  will  not  affect  our  standing  before  God  ’  is  right. 

oure  ec^  jx$j  <j>dy(»)fji€v,  uoT€podp€0a.  ‘If  we  abstain  from 
eating  we  are  not  prejudiced  (in  God’s  sight),  and  if  we  eat 
we  have  no  advantage.’  We  lose  nothing  by  refraining  from 
using  our  liberty  in  this  matter,  and  we  gain  nothing  by 
exercising  it.  Others  explain  vcrr^pov^Oa  of  being  inferior  to 
the  man  who  does  not  abstain,  and  7repeo-o-€vopiev  of  being 
superior  to  the  man  who  does  abstain.  This  explanation  is 
somewhat  superficial  and  loses  all  connexion  with  the  preceding 
sentence.  Almost  certainly  t<5  ©ew  is  to  be  understood  in  both 
clauses.  See  Alexander,  The  Ethics  of  St  Paul ,  p.  239. 

For  4}fia s  the  evidence  is  overwhelming,  but  R*  17,  3 7  read  fyias.  The 
two  words  are  often  confused  in  MSS.  irapcurr^crei  (R  A  B  17,  Copt.)  is 
to  be  preferred  to  irapUrTyai  (R3  D  E  L  P,  Latt  ).  The  7 dp  after  the  first 
otire  (DEFGLP,  Vulg-Clem.)  should  be  omitted  (R  A  B  17,  Am.  Copt. 
Arm.  Aeth.).  And  probably  otfre  ib.v  jU7)  0.,  for.  should  precede  otire  4&v 
0.,  t ep.  (A*  B,  Am.  Copt.  Arm  )  rather  than  vice  versa  (R  D  F  L  P,  Syrr  ). 
The  interchange  of  the  verbs,  4kv  M  0.,  7rep.,  otire  &lnv  0.,  wrr.  (A^  17), 
is  not  likely  to  be  right,  although  adopted  by  Lachm.  The  interchange 
of  the  clauses  was  a  natural  correction,  in  order  to  put  the  positive  before 
the  negative  hypothesis.  The  Apostle  puts  the  negative  first,  because  that 
is  the  comrse  which  he  recommends ;  *  If  we  do  not  eat,  although  we  may, 
we  are  in  no  worse  position  before  God.’  The  form  Trepiace^ofieda 
(B,  Orig.),  adopted  by  the  Revisers,  is  probably  a  mechanical  assimilation 
to  vGTepo'vfieQa. 


i7r 
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9.  |3\£ireT€  Sc  \xr\  irctjs  q  e|ouaLa  ujjtwy.  £  Take  heed,  however, 
lest  this  liberty  of  yours  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  the  weak.’ 
It  is  lawful  for  those  whose  consciences  are  enlightened  to  do 
as  they  like  about  it  ( k&vcriav  as  in  vii.  37,  ix.  4,  and  as  Ifco-nv 
in  vi.  1 2) ;  their  eating  will  not  do  them  any  harm.  But  it  may 
do  harm  to  others ,  and  thus  may  bring  the  eaters  into  a  worse 
position  before  God.  See  notes  on  Rom.  xiv.  13,  20:  excepting 
the  quotation  in  1  Pet.  ii.  8,  TTpocrKo^a  in  N.T.  is  confined  to 
this  passage  and  Romans ;  in  LXX  it  is  not  rare.  It  is  that 
against  which  the  man  with  weak  sight  stumbles;  it  is  no 
obstacle  to  the  man  who  sees  his  way;  but  the  weak-sighted 
must  be  considered.* 

do-Oeviaiv  (^ABDEF,  etc.),  as  in  v*  7  ;  atrdivowiv  (L,  Chrys.  Thdrt ) 
perhaps  from  v.  II.  P  has  fjfiQv. 

10.  cv  clSwXua  KdTdKCLjxcKov.  In  order  to  show  how  the 
offendiculum  (Vulg.)  arises,  he  takes  an  extreme  case.  A  Cor¬ 
inthian,  in  a  spirit  of  bravado,  to  show  his  superior  enlightenment 
and  the  wide  scope  of  his  Christian  freedom,  not  only  partakes 
of  idol-meats,  but  does  so  at  a  sacrificial  banquet  within  the 
precincts  of  the  idol-temple.  This  was  per  se  idolatrous;  but 
St  Paul  holds  the  more  severe  condemnation  in  reserve :  see  on 
x.  14  f.f  The  rov  Ixovra  yvtbariv  may  mean  either  that  this  is  the 
man’s  own  belief  about  himself,  or  that  it  is  the  weak  brother’s 
opinion  of  him.  EiScoAio*/,  vocabulum  aptum  ad  deterrendum 
(Beng.),  is  not  classical :  in  LXX  it  occurs  1  Esdr.  ii.  10 ;  Bel  11 ; 
1  Mac.  i.  47  (v.l.  ctSwXa),  x.  83 ;  and  in  1  Sam.  xxxi.  10  we  have 
the  analogous  ’Acrrapretoi/,  like  5A7roA Awclov,  IlocrctScoi/ctoy,  etc.}: 
Such  words  are  frequent  in  papyri. 

daOci'ous  oi/tos.  4  Seeing  that  he  is  weak.’  It  is  just  because 
he  is  feeble  in  insight  and  character  that  this  following  of  a 
questionable  example  4  builds  up  ’  his  conscience  in  a  disastrous 

*  “The  stronger  one  can,  for  the  sake  of  the  weaker,  refrain  from  using 
this  liberty  ;  but  the  weaker  cannot,  on  account  of  his  conscience,  follow  the 
example  of  the  stronger”  (B.  Weiss). 

t  Grenfell  and  Hunt  ( Oxyrhynchus  Papyri ,  I.  p.  1 77)  give  an  invitation 
to  sup  at  the  kXLvtj  of  the  Lord  Serapis  in  the  Serapeium.  There  is  another 
invitation  to  a  meal  in  honour  of  Serapis  in  a  private  house.  See  Bach- 
mann,  p.  307  ;  also  Deissmann,  Lights  p.  355. 

X  It  is  possible  that  St  Paul  used  the  unusual  word  dd&Xiov,  because  he 
was  unwilling  to  put  words  with  such  sacred  associations  as  Upov  or  rads  to 
any  such  use  (Edwards).  But  etSaXov  (v.  4)  suggests  eiddoXcov,  and  no  other 
word  would  have  expressed  the  meaning  so  clearly.  It  is  also  possible  that 
oUodofi7id'fi(r€Tai  (a  strange  word  m  this  connexion)  is  a  sarcastic  quotation 
of  a  Corinthian  expression.  Perhaps  they  talked  of  ‘edifying’  the  weak 
brethren  by  showing  them  to  what  lengths  they  could  go.  This  was 
“educating  their  consciences,”  but  it  was  a  rtunosa  aedificcUio  (Calv.).  The 
best  MSS.  have  eldcoXly,  not  etduXelq :  compare  Saviov,  Matt,  xviii.  27.  In 
Luke  x.  34,  Tavdoxwv  is  well  attested. 
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way.  His  conscience  is  not  sufficiently  instructed  to  tell  him 
that  he  may  eat  without  scruple,  and  yet  he  eats.  Doing 
violence  to  scruples  is  no  true  edification :  it  is  rather  a  pulling 
down  of  bulwarks.  Tertullian  seems  to  have  had  this  passage 
in  his  mind  when  he  says  of  those  who  are  seduced  into  heresy ; 
Solent  quidem  isti  infirmiores  aedificciri  in  ruinam  (JDe  Praescr. 
Haer.  3).  Atto  paraphrases ;  provocabitur  manducare  idolothyta, , 
non  tamen  ea  fide  qua  tu.  It  is  ruinosa  aedificatio ,  quae  in  Sana 
doctrina  f undata  non  est  (Calv.). 

The  <r£  before  rbv  ?xoVTa  15  omitted  by  B  F  G,  Vulg.  Some  editors 
bracket  it,  but  it  is  well  attested  A  D  E  L  P,  Syrr  Copt.  Arm). 
o5o7roir)dr}<reTaL  is  an  insipid  conjecture  for  oko5o/Aij^<rerat,  which  is 
deliberately  chosen  with  gentle  irony,  and  needs  no  mending. 

11.  &tt6\\ut(h  yap  6  acrOev&v  iv  t.  <7.  yv.  ‘  For  it  is  destruc¬ 
tion  that  he  who  is  weak  finds  in  thy  knowledge.’  Ruin,  and 
not  building  up,  is  what  he  is  getting  by  following  the  example 
of  one  who  is  better  instructed  than  himself.  There  is  the 
tragedy  of  it;  that  the  illumination  of  one  Corinthian  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  field  in  which  another  Corinthian  takes  the  road  to 
rum.  And  the  tragedy  reaches  a  climax  in  the  fact  that  the 
one  who  is  led  astray  is  the  brother  in  Christ  of  him  who  leads 
him  astray,  and  is  one  whom  Christ  died  to  save  from  ruin. 
The  last  clause  could  hardly  be  more  forcible  in  its  appeal; 
every  word  tells;  ‘the  brother/  not  a  mere  stranger;  ‘for  the 
sake  of  whom/  precisely  to  rescue  him  from  destruction; 
‘  Christ/  no  less  than  He ;  ‘  died,’  no  less  than  that :  cf.  Rom. 
xiv.  15.  Tu  eris  occasio  mortis  ejus  propter  quem  Christus ,  ut 
redimeret ,  niortuus  est  (Herv.).  See  Matt,  xviii.  6. 

cbroX.  7 dp  (K*B  17,  Copt.  Goth)  is  to  be  preferred  to  ko.1  air6\> 
(W  D*,  d  e)  or  curoX.  otiv  (A  P  39).  And  icaL  aTroXelraL,  though  well  sup¬ 
ported  (D3  E  F  G  L,  Vulg.  Syrr.  Arm.  Aeth.),  looks  like  a  correction  to 
assimilate  the  tense  with  otKodofLydfoercu  and  carry  on  the  question  through 
v.  11.  The  question  ends  at  £<t6Ulv,  and  what  follows  is  explanation. 
The  emphatic  position  of  d7roXXurat,  and  also  the  tense,  have  force;  it 
is  no  less  than  destruction  that  results,  and  the  destruction  is  already  at 
work. 

12.  outcds  8e  &paprdvovre$  els  tou$  dS.  ‘But  by  sinning 
against  your  brothers  in  such  a  way  as  this  ’ :  otJra>9  is  emphatic. 
This  verse  confirms  the  view  that  d$  r.  tS.  crti/m  ajxapr .  (vi.  18) 
must  mean  ‘  sins  against  his  own  body.’ 

#  *al  Tihrron-Es.  ‘  And  by  inflicting  blows  upon  their  conscience 
in  its  weakness.’  The  /cat  makes  the  afiapravovrcs  more  definite, 
by  showing  the  kind  of  injury.  The  force  of  the  present 
participles  should  be  noted  :  the  wounding  is  a  continued  pro¬ 
cess,  and  so  also  is  the  weakliness ;  not  aa-Oevrj,  but  ao-Oevovo-av. 
Nowhere  else  in  N.T.  is  rvwrm  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense : 
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elsewhere  only  in  the  Synoptists  and  Acts.  But  this  sense  occurs 
in  LXX  (1  Sam.  i.  8 ;  Prov.  xxvi.  22  ;  Dan.  xi.  20).  4  Wounding  ’ 

and  ‘weakening’  are  in  emphatic  contrast:  what  requires  the 
tenderest  handling  is  brutally  treated,  so  that  its  sensibility  is 
numbed.  The  wounding  is  not  the  shock  which  the  weak 
Christian  receives  at  seeing  a  fellow-Christian  eating  idol-meats 
in  an  idol-court,  but  the  inducement  to  do  the  like,  although  he 
believes  it  to  be  wrong.  His  conscience  is  lamed  by  being 
crushed.  This  is  the  third  metaphor  used  respecting  the  weak 
conscience ;  it  is  soiled  ( v .  7),  made  to  stumble  ( v .  9),  wounded 
( v .  12).  The  order  of  the  words  is  a  climax;  ‘inflicting  blows, 
not  on  the  back,  but  on  the  conscience,  and  on  the  conscience 
when  it  is  in  a  weakly  state.5 

els  Xpicnw  djx.  Like  ovtws  and  twttovtcs,  Xp.  is  emphatic 
by  position :  ‘it  is  against  Christ  that  ye  are  sinning.5  St  Paul 
may  have  known  the  parable  of  the  Sheep  and  the  Goats 
(Matt.  xxv.  40,  45),  but  Chnst  Himself  had  taught  him  that  an 
injury  to  the  brethren  was  an  injury  to  Himself  (Acts  ix.  4,  5). 

13.  Sioirep.  ‘For  this  very  reason,5  i.e.  to  avoid  sinning 
against  Christ ;  the  Trip  strengthens  the  8 16 :  here  and  x.  14  only, 
in  N.T.  See  2  Mac.  v.  20,  vi.  27. 

cl  ppwjjta  k.t.X.  ‘  If  food  causes  my  brother  to  stumble,  I  will 
certainly  never  eat  flesh  again  for  evermore,  that  I  may  not  make 
my  brother  to  stumble.5  The  declaration  is  conditional.  If  the 
Apostle  knows  of  definite  cases  in  which  his  eating  food  will  lead 
to  others  being  encouraged  to  violate  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
then  certainly  he  will  never  eat  meat  so  long  as  there  is  real 
danger  of  this  (x.  28,  29).  But  if  he  knows  of  no  such  danger, 
he  will  use  his  Christian  freedom  and  eat  without  scruple 
(x.  25-27).  He  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  whole  practice 
of  Christians  is  to  be  regulated  with  a  view  to  the  possible 
scrupulousness  of  the  narrow-minded.  That  would  be  to  sacrifice 
our  divinely  given  liberty  (2  Cor.  iii.  17)  to  the  ignorant  pre¬ 
judices  of  bigots.  The  circumstances  of  this  or  that  Christian 
may  be  such  that  it  is  his  duty  to  abstain  from  intoxicants, 
although  he  is  never  tempted  to  drink  to  excess ;  but  Christians 
in  general  are  bound  by  no  such  rule,  and  it  would  be  tyranny 
to  try  to  impose  such  a  rule. 

The  change  from  /?payu 1  to  Kpea  is  natural  enough.  If  such 
a  thing  as  food  (which  is  always  a  matter  of  indifference) 
causes  ...  I  will  never  again  eat  flesh  (which  is  in  question 
here),5  etc.  Note  how  he  harps  on  dScX^os. 

In  dealing  with  both  the  question  of  fornication  and  that  of 
eating  idol-meats,  the  Apostle  brings  the  solution  ultimately  from 
our  relation  to  Christ.  Fornication  is  taking  from  Christ  what 
is  His  property  and  giving  it  to  a  harlot.  Reckless  eating  of  idol- 
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meats  is  an  injury  inflicted  on  Christ.  In  neither  case  does  he 
appeal  to  the  decree  of  the  Apostles  at  the  conference  in  Jerusalem 
(Acts  xv.  20,  29).  The  principles  to  which  he  appeals  were  far 
more  cogent,  especially  for  Greeks.*  Compare  carefully  Rom. 
xix.  14,  17,  21. 

In  his  recent  ( 1908)  paper  on  the  Apostolic  Decree  (Acts  xv.  20-29), 
Dr.  Sanday  says ;  “  The  decree  was  only  addressed  m  the  first  instance  to  a 
limited  area :  and  I  can  well  believe  that  it  soon  fell  into  comparative  disuse 
even  within  that  area.  It  is  true  that,  as  we  read  it  m  the  Acts,  the  decree 
has  the  appearance  of  a  very  authoritative  document.  Something  of  this 
appearance  may  be  due  to  a  mistaken  estimate  on  the  part  of  St  Luke  him¬ 
self.  But,  even  so,  we  are  apt  to  read  into  it  more  than  it  really  means. 
For  the  moment  the  decree  had  a  real  significance :  it  meant  a  united 
Christendom,  instead  of  a  disunited.  Many  an  official  document  has  had 
a  temporary  success  of  this  kind,  which  the  course  of  events  has  soon 
caused  to  become  a  dead  letter.  That  was  really  the  fate  of  the  decree. 
The  tide  of  events  ebbed  away  from  it,  and  it  was  left  on  the  beach 
stranded  and  lifeless — lifeless  at  least  for  the  larger  half  of  the  Chuich,  for 
that  Gentile  Church  which  soon  began  to  advance  by  leaps  and  bounds.” 

“As  to  any  further  difficulty  from  St  Paul’s  tieatment  of  meats  offered 
in  sacrifice  to  idols,  I  confess  that  I  think  little  of  it.  He  could  upon 
occasion  become  a  Jew  to  the  Jews.  But  the  decree,  we  may  be  sure, 
made  no  impression  upon  his  mind.  It  “contributed  nothing”  to  his 
Gospel.  It  was  no  outcome  of  his  religious  principles.  It  was  just  a 
practical  concordat,  valid  in  certain  specified  regions  and  under  certain 
definite  conditions  But  when  he  was  altogether  outside  these,  among  his 
own  converts,  he  dealt  with  them  by  his  own  methods,  and  without  any 
thought  of  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem.” 

The  inference,  from  St  Paul’s  silence,  that  Acts  xv.  belongs  to  a  period 
later  than  this  Epistle,  is  quite  untenable. 


IX.  1-27.  THE  GREAT  PRINCIPLE  OF  FORBEARANCE. 

I  have  not  asked  you  to  forego  more  rights  than  I  forego 
myself  For  the  sake  of  others  I  surrender ,  not  only  what 
any  Christian  may  claim ,  but  what  I  can  claim  as  an 
Apostle . 

1  Can  it  be  denied  that  I  am  a  free  agent,  that  I  have  the 
authority  and  independence  of  an  Apostle  ?  I  have  seen  our 
Lord  face  to  face  and  He  made  me  His  Apostle,  and  you  who 
were  won  over  to  Him  through  me  are  a  standing  proof  of  my 
Apostleship.  *It  may  be  possible  for  other  Christians  to 
question  whether  I  am  an  Apostle  or  not,  but  you  at  least 
cannot  do  so,  for  your  very  existence  as  a  Christian  Church  is 
the  seal  which  authenticates  my  Apostleship.  3  There  you  have 
my  answer  to  those  who  challenge  my  claim. 

*  See  Gwatkin,  Early  Church  History ,  i.  57,  63. 
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4  Surely  we  are  free  to  do  as  we  think  best  about  eating  and 
drinking  at  the  cost  of  the  Churches,  5  to  do  as  we  think  best 
about  taking  with  us  on  our  journey  a  Christian  sister  as  a  wife, 
as  also  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  do,  and  the  brethren  of  the 
Lord,  and  Peter.  6  Or  is  it  only  I  and  Barnabas  that  are  not 
free  to  do  as  we  think  best  about  working  no  longer  for  a  living  ? 

7  No  soldier  on  service  finds  his  own  outfit  and  rations.  If  you 
plant  a  vineyard,  you  expect  to  partake  of  the  produce,  and  if 
you  tend  cattle,  you  expect  to  get  a  share  of  the  milk. 

8  I  am  not  saying  all  this  merely  from  a  worldly  point  of 
view.  9  The  Divine  Law  assumes  just  the  same  principle.  In 
the  Law  of  Moses  it  stands  written,  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the 
ox  while  it  is  treading  out  the  grain.  Do  you  think  that  it  was 
merely  out  of  consideration  for  the  oxen  that  God  caused  that  to 
be  written  ?  10  Surely  He  was  looking  beyond  them,  and  it  is 
really  for  us  preachers  that  He  says  this.  No  doubt  it  was  in 
our  interest  that  this  law  was  enacted ;  because  thus  the 
principle  is  laid  down  that  the  plougher  ought  not  to  plough,  and 
the  thresher  ought  not  to  thresh,  without  a  good  prospect  of 
sharing  in  the  profit.  11  Well  then,  if  it  is  we  who  in  your 
hearts  sowed  the  seeds  of  spiritual  life,  is  it  a  very  outrageous 
thing  that  we  out  of  your  purses  shall  reap  some  worldly  benefit  ? 

12  If  others  get  their  share  of  this  right  of  maintenance  from  you, 
have  not  we  who  taught  you  first  a  still  better  right  ?  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  did  not  avail  ourselves  of  this  right.  On  the  contrary, 
we  put  up  with  every  kind  of  privation,  rather  than  cause  the 
spread  of  the  Glad-tidings  of  Christ  to  be  in  any  way  hampered. 

13  Of  course  you  know  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
temple-services  are  maintained  out  of  the  temple-funds;  those 
who  serve  at  the  altar  share  the  sacrifices  with  the  altar.  14  On 
the  same  principle  the  Lord  directed  that  those  who  proclaim  the 
Glad-tidings  should  out  of  this  work  get  enough  to  live  on. 
16  But  I  have  availed  myself  of  none  of  these  pleas. 

Now  do  not  think  that  I  write  all  this  in  order  that  the 
maintenance  due  to  preachers  should  henceforth  be  granted  in 
my  case.  Indeed  not ;  for  it  would  be  better  for  me  by  far  to 
die  than  submit  to  that :  no  one  shall  make  void  my  glorying  in 
taking  nothing  for  my  work.  ie  It  is  quite  true  that  I  do  preach 
the  Glad-tidings  ;  but  there  is  no  glorying  about  that :  it  is  a 
duty  which  I  must  perform, — must,  because  it  will  be  the  worse 
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for  me  if  I  do  not  perform  it.  17  If  I  did  this  spontaneously,  I 
should  have  my  pay :  but  seeing  that  I  do  it  because  I  must,  it 
is  a  stewardship  which  has  been  entrusted  to  me.  18  What  pay 
then  do  I  get  ?  Why,  the  pleasure  of  being  a  preacher  who  gives 
the  Glad-tidings  free  of  charge,  so  as  not  to  use  to  the  full  a 
preacher’s  right  to  maintenance. 

19  So  far  from  claiming  my  full  rights,  I  submit  to  great 
curtailments.  For,  free  and  independent  though  I  am  from  all 
men,  yet  I  made  myself  all  men’s  slave,  in  order  that  I  might 
win  more  of  them.  20  Thus  to  the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that 
I  might  win  Jews.  That  means  that  to  those  under  the  Mosaic 
Law  I  became  like  one  of  themselves  (although,  of  course,  I  am 
nothing  of  the  kind),  that  I  might  win  those  under  the  Law. 
21  To  the  Gentiles  who  are  free  from  the  Law  I  became  like  one 
of  them  (although,  of  course,  I  am  not  free  from  God’s  law ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  am  under  Christ’s  law),  that  I  might  win  those 
who  are  free  from  the  Law.  22  To  the  men  of  tender  scruples 
I  became  like  one  of  them,  that  I  might  win  such  people  as 
these.  In  short,  to  all  kinds  of  men  I  have  assumed  all  kinds  of 
characters,  in  order  at  all  costs  to  save  some.  23  But  all  this 
variety  I  practise  for  one  and  the  same  reason,  that  I  may  not 
keep  the  Gospel  to  myself  but  share  its  blessings  with  others. 

24  You  know  that  the  competitors  in  a  race  all  run,  but  only 
one  gets  the  prize.  25  You  must  run  like  him,  so  as  to  secure  it. 
Now,  every  one  that  competes  in  the  games  is  in  all  directions 
temperate.  They  verily  aim  at  winning  a  perishable  crown,  but 
we  one  that  is  imperishable.  20 1  accordingly  so  run  as  being  in 
no  doubt  about  my  aim  ;  I  so  fight  as  not  wasting  blows  on  the 
air.  27  Far  from  it ;  I  direct  heavy  blows  against  my  body,  and 
force  it  to  be  my  slave,  lest  my  preaching  to  others  should  end 
in  my  own  rejection. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  this  chapter  as  an  independent 
section  in  defence  of  the  writer’s  claim  to  be  an  Apostle.  It  is 
part  of  the  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  eating  food  that  has 
been  offered  to  idols,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  inserted. 
Christians  may  eat  such  food,  without  fear  of  pollution ;  but  in 
doing  so  they  may  harm  other  Christians  :  therefore,  where  there 
is  risk  of  harming  others,  they  should  forbear.  To  show  that 
this  forbearance  ought  not  to  seem  hard,  he  points  out  that  his 
habitual  forbearance  is  greater  than  that  which  he  would 
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occasionally  claim  from  them.  As  in  vi.  i,  he  begins  with 
animated  questions.  The  conjecture  that  ix.  i-x.  22  is  part  of 
the  letter  mentioned  in  v.  9  is  not  probable. 

1.  Ouk  €ijh  iXeuQepos ;  ouk.  clf&l  dirooroXos  ;  This  is  the  order  of 
the  questions  in  the  best  texts  (see  below).  ‘Have  I  not  the 
freedom  of  a  Christian  ?  Have  I  not  the  rights  of  an  Apostle  ?  ’ 
Logically,  this  is  the  better  order ;  but  even  if  it  were  not,  the 
evidence  for  it  is  too  strong  to  be  set  aside  on  such  grounds.  It 
is  the  thought  that  he  forbears  to  claim,  not  only  what  any 
Christian  may  claim,  but  also  the  exceptional  claims  of  an 
Apostle,  that  makes  him  digress  on  an  explanation  of  what  an 
Apostle  may  claim.  In  v.  19  he  glances  back  at  his  general 
independence.  Cf.  Gal.  11.  4,  5. 

ouxl  *1.  t.  K.  rjpjK  i(6p aica;  This  question  and  the  next 
vindicate  the  claim  made  in  the  second  question.  He  is 
certainly  an  Apostle,  for  he  has  the  essential  qualification  of 
having  seen  the  Risen  Lord  (Acts  i.  22,  ii.  32,  lii.  15,  iv.  33,  etc.), 
and  his  preaching  has  had  the  power  of  an  Apostle  (2  Cor.  lii.  1  f., 
xii.  12).  The  reference  is  to  the  Lord’s  appearance  to  him  on 
the  way  to  Damascus, — KafwC  (xv.  8) ;  an  appearance 
which  he  regarded  as  similar  in  kind  to  the  appearances  to  the 
Eleven  on  the  Easter  Day  and  afterwards.  Whether  he  is  also 
referring  to  the  experiences  mentioned  in  Acts  xviii.  9,  xxii.  17, 
and  2  Cor.  xii.  2-4  is  uncertain.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  we 
are  not  told  that  he  saw  the  Lord  who  spoke  to  him  on  the 
way  to  Damascus.  This  is  expressly  stated,  Acts  ix.  17  (o$0€is), 
27  (etSev),  xxii.  14  (tSeli/).*  Note  that  in  this  important  question 
we  have  the  stronger  form  of  the  negative,  which  .is  specially 
frequent  in  this  argumentative  Epistle  (i.  20,  iii.  3,  v.  12,  vi.  7, 
viii.  10,  x.  16,  18).  In  the  N.T.  Epistles  it  is  almost  confined 
to  this  group  of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

Nowhere  else  does  St  Paul  use  the  expression  ‘  I  have  seen 
Jesus  the  Lord,’  and  he  seldom  uses  the  name  ‘  Jesus  ’  without 
‘Christ’  either  before  or  after.  See  notes  on  Rom.  i.  1,  pp.  3f. 
When  he  does  use  the  name  ‘  Jesus’  he  commonly  refers  to  our 
Lord’s  life  on  earth,  especially  in  connexion  with  His  Death  or 
Resurrection  (1  Thess.  i.  10,  iv.  14 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  10-14).  In 
Rom.  iv.  24  we  have  ‘Jesus  our  Lord,’  as  here,  and  in  both 
cases  the  reference  is  to  the  risen  Jesus.  The  use  of  ‘Jesus’ 
without  ‘  Christ  ’  is  very  rare  in  the  later  Epistles :  once  in 
Philippians  (ii.  10),  once  in  Ephesians  (iv.  21),  and  not  at  all 
in  Colossians  or  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  See  J.  A.  Robinson, 
Ephesians^  pp.  23,  107;  Milligan,  Thessalanians ,  p.  135;  Selbie, 

*  See  Weinel,  St  Paul ,  pp.  79  f. ;  A.  T.  Robertson,  Epochs  m  the  Life  of 
St  Paul ,  pp.  39  f.,  a  valuable  chapter. 

12 
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Aspects  of  Christ ,  pp.  71  f.,  a  careful  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  it  is  possible  to  separate  the  Christ  of  St  Paul  from 
the  Jesus  of  history.  See  also  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Moffatt  and 
Dr.  Milligan  in  Religion  and  the  Modern  Worlds  Hodder,  1909, 
pp.  205-253.  The  Christ  who  appeared  to  Saul  on  the  road 
to  Damascus  declared  Himself  to  be  the  historic  Jesus  whom 
Saul  was  persecuting,  and  he  thus  not  merely  saw  Jesus  our 
Lord,  but  received  a  ‘voice  from  His  mouth 7  (Acts  xxii.  14). 
That  rested  on  his  own  testimony ;  but  the  fact  of  his  conversion 
and  the  work  that  he  had  done  since  that  day  was  known  to  all 
(iv.  15 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  12). 

to  cpyov  jaou.  The  founding  of  the  Corinthian  Church  was 
a  work  worthy  of  an  Apostle  :  ab  effectu  jam  secundo  loco  probat 
suum  Apostolatum  (Calv.).  Edwards  quotes  meum  opus  es  (Seneca, 
Ep.  34).  Lest  he  should  seem  to  be  claiming  what  he  disclaims 
in  iii.  5-7,  he  adds  ‘in  the  Lord7 :  only  in  that  power  could  such 
a  work  have  been  accomplished  (iii.  9,  iv.  15). 

The  order  of  the  first  two  questions  adopted  above  [iXebOepos  before 
airSa-roXos)  is  that  of  KABP,  Vulg.  Copt.  Arm.  Aeth.,  Orig.  Tert.  The 
other  is  that  of  D  E  F  G  K  L,  Goth.,  which  with  P,  Arm.  insert  Xpurrbv 
either  before  or  after  NAB,  Am.  and  other  versions  omit  XpLcrrbv. 

2.  ct  aXXois  o6k  ctjil  &tt6gttoXo$.  The  emphatic  u/acis  of  the 
previous  clause  leads  to  an  argumentum  ad  hominem .  The 
Corinthians  are  the  very  last  people  who  could  reasonably 
question  his  claim  to  be  an  Apostle:  at  any  rate  to  them  he 
must  be  one.*  ‘For  my  certificate  of  Apostleship  are  ye9 
(2  Cor.  iii.  2).  They  themselves  are  a  certificate  of  the  fact,  a 
certificate  the  validity  of  which  lies  in  the  same  sphere  as  the 
success  of  his  work  ;  it  is  ‘in  the  Lord.7  Authentication  is  the 
idea  which  is  specially  indicated  by  the  figurative  <r<£payis.  No¬ 
where  in  N.T.  does  o-<f>payk  seem  to  be  used,  as  often  in  later 
writings,  with  reference  to  baptism.  See  notes  on  Rom.  iv.  11, 
p.  107 ;  Lightfoot,  Epp .  of  Clem .  ii.  p.  226 ;  Hastings,  DB, . 
Art.  ‘Seal.7  Preachers  who  were  not  Apostles  might  convert 
many,  but  the  remarkable  spiritual  gifts  which  Corinthians 
possessed  were  a  guarantee  that  one  who  was  more  than  a  mere 
preacher  had  been  sent  to  them.  Paulus  a  fructu  colligit  se 
divinitus  mtssum  esse  (Calv.).  The  aXXois  may  allude  to  the 
Galatians. 

*  aXXA  ye  occurs  nowhere  else  in  N.T.,  except  Luke  xxiv.  21,  where  see 
footnote,  p.  $53.  He  could  not  prove  to  any  one  that  he  had  seen  the  Lord ; 
but  Corinthians  at  any  rate  had  no  need  of  such  evidence  to  convince  them 
that  he  was  an  Apostle.  He  seems  to  be  glancing  at  the  rival  teachers  who 
questioned  his  claim  to  the  title.  See  Dobschutz,  Probleme  desAp .  Zeitalters , 
p.  105 ;  Fletcher,  The  Conversion  of  St  Pauli  pp.  63  f. :  Ramsay,  Pictures  of 
the  Apostolic  Agti  pp.  loaf.  7 
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fiov  tt}s  dToa-ToXijs  with  N  B  P  17,  Orig.,  rather  than  rijs  i/i7js  dir,  with 
DEFGKL.  A  few  mfenor  witnesses  have  ^ricrroX^y. 

3.  t}  epj  dTToXoyia  .  .  .  iariy  aum] .  WH.  follow  Chrysostom 
and  Ambrose  in  making  this  verse  refer  to  what  follows ;  so  also 
AV.  and  the  Revisers.  RV.  leaves  it  doubtful.  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  refers  to  what  precedes.  ‘  That  I  have  seen  the 
Risen  Lord,  and  that  you  are  such  a  Church  as  you  are, — there 
you  have  my  defence  when  people  ask  me  for  the  evidence  of 
my  Apostleship.’  What  follows  tells  us  that  he  refrained  from 
making  his  converts  maintain  him,  and  no  one  disputed  his  right 
to  do  that:  but  the  Judaizers  did  dispute  his  right  to  be 
accounted  an  Apostle.  The  i/Jirj  and  ifxi  look  back  to  o-^payts 
fjLov  ttjs  aTroaroA?}?.  *  My  reply  to  those  who  examine  me  is  this  ’ : 
cfie,  not  pe.  Moreover  m.  4-1 1  are  not  so  much  a  defence  as  a 
statement  of  claims \  Defence  begins  in  the  middle  of  v.  12 ;  but 
a  superfluous  defence.  People  blamed  him  for  maintaining  his 
independence,  but  they  could  not  deny  his  right  to  do  it.  See 
Alford,  Findlay,  Edwards,  and  B.  Weiss :  for  the  other  view  see 
Bachmann. 

Both  axoAoyta  and  avaKptvovcriv  are  forensic  expressions, 
perhaps  purposely  chosen  to  indicate  the  high  hand  which  the 
Judaizers  assumed  in  challenging  St  Paul’s  claim.  But  in  its 
strictly  forensic  sense,  of  a  judicial  investigation,  avaKpivo)  is 
peculiar  to  Luke  in  N.T.  See  on  Luke  xxiii.  14,  and  cf.  Acts  iv. 
9,  xii.  19,  etc.  It  does  not  much  matter  whether  we  take  olvtt] 
as  predicate  (so  better),  or  subject :  in  either  case  it  means  c  just 
what  I  have  stated.’  Cf.  toSto  in  vii.  6  and  xi.  17,  and  olvttj  in 
John  i.  19,  xvii.  3.  For  the  dative  cf.  Acts  xix.  33 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  19. 

4.  M$)  ouk  ifoucriav ;  The  pd\  is  the  interrogative  num  ; 

the  ovk  belongs  to  the  verb.  ‘  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  have 
no  right?’  Numquid  non  habemus  fotestatem  (Vulg.):  cf.  xi.  22 ; 
Rom.  x.  19.  Here,  as  often  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  we  are  in 
doubt  whether  the  plur.  includes  others  with  the  Apostle:  he 
may  mean  himself  and  Barnabas.  Where  he  means  himself 
exclusively  he  commonly  uses  the  singular:  but  it  is  more 
certain  that  the  singular  is  always  personal  than  that  the  plural 
commonly  includes  some  one  else.  See  Lightfoot  on  1  Thess.  ii.  4. 

4>ayciK  Kal  iT€tv.  ‘  To  eat  and  drink  what  those  to  whom  we 
preach  provide  for  us.’  He  is  not  now  thinking  of  eating  idol- 
meats  :  that  subject  is  for  the  moment  quite  in  abeyance.  Still 
less  is  he  contending  that  preachers  are  not  bound  to  be  ascetics. 
He  says  that  although  he  personally  refuses  entertainment  at  the 
cost  of  those  to  whom  he  ministers,  yet  he  has  a  right  to  it  He 
can  do  as  he  likes  (If eort  pot)  about  it ;  he  has  the  privilege  of 
being  maintained.  See  Clem.  Horn,  iiL  71 ;  Luke  x.  7. 
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iretv  (or  n riv)  as  2nd  aoi  inf  of  wivu  is  well  supported  here  and  x.  7 
(KB*D*FG)  against  Tieiv  (A  B3  D3  E  K  L  P),  and  appears  everywhere 
as  a  variant,  except  Matt.  xx.  22.  It  is  frequent  in  MSS.  of  LXX.  See 
WH.  II.  Notes ,  p.  170. 

5.  dScX<|>T)v  ywatKa  Tr€pidy€tv.  ‘  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we 
have  no  right  to  take  about  (with  us  on  our  missionary  journeys) 
a  Christian  person  as  a  wife  ?  ’  *  A  sister  ( —  Christian  woman) 

as  wife1  is  right.  Even  if  yuvcuKa  in  this  construction  could 
mean  ‘woman,’  it  would  be  superfluous.  The  Vulgate  encour¬ 
ages  the  mistranslation  ‘woman’  with  mulierem  sororem.  The 
Apostle  is  not  contending  that  a  missionary  had  a  right  to  take 
about  with  him  a  woman  who  was  not  his  wife.  The  fact  that  a 
group  of  women  ministered  to  Christ  could  not  be  supposed  to 
justify  such  indiscretion.  But  there  is  an  early  tradition  that 
very  few  of  the  Apostles  were  married,  and  hence  the  temptation 
to  make  ywaiKa  mean  ‘woman’  rather  than  ‘wife.’  Tertullian 
{Exhort  Cast.  8)  translates  rightly,  licebat  et  apostolis  nubere  et 
uxores  circumducerr ,  and  again  {Monogam.  8),  potestatem  uxores 
circumduce?idi ;  but  in  the  latter  passage  he  suggests  that  only 
mulieres ,  such  as  ministered  to  the  Lord,  may  be  meant.  This 
misinterpretation  is  followed  by  Augustine,  Jerome,  Ambrose, 
and  others.  It  led  to  a  great  abuse,  not  confined  to  the  clergy, 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church.  Some  Christians  contracted  a 
sort  of  spiritual  union  with  unmarried  persons,  and  the  two  lived 
together,,  without  marriage,  for  mutual  spiritual  benefit.  The 
women  in  such  cases  were  known  as  dyaTnyrat,  and 

ctwciWtoi.  Under  the  last  name  they  are  strictly  forbidden,  in 
the  case  of  any  cleric,  by  the  third  Canon  of  the  first  Council  of 
Nicaea  (Hefele,  Councils ,  p.  379 ;  Suicer,  Thesaurus,  under  all 
three  words  and  under  yuvrj ). 

St  Paul  is  not  here  claiming  that  Apostles  had  a  right  to 
marry ;  no  one  in  that  age  would  be  likely  to  dispute  that.  He 
is  claiming  that  they  have  a  right  to  maintenance  at  the  cost  of 
the  Church,  and  that,  if  they  are  married,  the  wife  who  travels 
with  them  shares  this  privilege.  The  whole  of  this  passage 
(5-18)  is  concerned  with  the  privilege  (of  which  he  refused  to 
make  use  in  his  own  case)  of  being  maintained  at  the  charges  of 
the  congregations.  But  here,  as  in  Gal.  i.  19  and  elsewhere,  we 
are  left  m  doubt  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  d wootoXol  :  see  on 

xv.  5,  7. 

The  Sophists  blamed  Socrates  and  Plato  for  teaching  gratuit¬ 
ously,  thus  confessing  that  their  teaching  was  worth  nothing 
(Xen.  Mem.  16;  Plat.  Gorg.  520,  Apol  20;  Arist.  Eth.  Nic. 
ix.  1.  5).  This  kind  of  charge  may  have  been  made  by  the 
Judmzers  at  Corinth.  Other  Apostles  accepted  maintenance. 
Why  did  Paul  refuse  it?  Because  he  knew  that  he  was  no  true 
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Apostle ;  or,  because  he  set  up  for  being  better  than  the  Twelve ; 
or,  because  he  was  too  proud  to  accept  hospitality.* 

For  7rcpLay€iv  transitive  see  2  Mac.  vi.  10. 

<&s  icai  ol  Xonrol  dirdorroXoi.  It  is  probably  on  this  that  the 
interpolator  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  (Philad.  4)  bases  his  state¬ 
ment  that  Peter  and  Paul  and  ot  aXXot  drooroXoi  were  married ; 
where  the  words  et  Paulus  are  omitted  in  some  Latin  texts.  See 
on  vii.  8.  The  only  Apostles  of  whose  marriage  we  have  direct 
evidence  on  good  authority  are  Peter  and  Philip  (Papias  in  Eus. 

H. E.  in.  39):  see  Lightfoot,  Colossians ,  p.  45.  This  passage 
would  certainly  lead  us  to  suppose  that  most  of  the  Apostles 
were  married  men ;  it  contends  that  all  had  the  privilege  of 
having  themselves  and  their  wives  maintained  by  the  Church, 
and  it  implies  that  some  used  the  privilege,  and  therefore  were 
married.  The  exact  meaning  of  XonroL  is  not  clear :  it  may  dis¬ 
tinguish  those  who  are  included  from  e  the  brethren  of  the  Lord 
and  Kephas/  or  from  Paul  and  Barnabas  (v.  6).  In  the  former 
case  ‘  the  brethren  of  the  Lord ’  are  Apostles,  for  the  Apostolic 
body  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  *  Kephas/  *  the  brethren  of  the 
Lord/  and  £  the  rest  of  the  Apostles.’  t  But  it  is  possible  that, 
without  any  stnctly  logical  arrangement,  he  is  mentioning  persons 
in  high  position  in  the  Church  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  having  their  wives  maintained  as  well  as  themselves, 
when  they  were  engaged  in  missionary  work.  See  Lightfoot, 
Galatians ,  p.  95.  In  dictating,  he  mentions  Peter,  by  himself, 
at  the  end,  as  a  specially  telling  instance ;  but  we  cannot  safely 
infer  from  this  that  Peter  had  been  in  Corinth  with  his  wife: 
i.  12  does  not  prove  it.  See  Hamack,  Mission  and  Expansion^ 

I.  p.  323,  11.  99. 

ol  AfceX^ol  tou  Kupiou.  Here  only  does  St  Paul  mention  them, 
though  he  tells  us  (Gal.  i.  19)  that  James  was  one.  The  question 
of  their  exact  relation  to  Christ  has  produced  endless  discussion, 
and  the  question  remains  undecided.  There  is  nothing  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  which  forbids  the  natural  interpretation,  that  they  were  the 
children  of  Joseph  and  Mary  born  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  To 
some  students  of  the  problem,  Matt.  i.  25  seems  to  be  decisive 
for  this  interpretation:  see  Plummer,  5.  Matthew ,  pp.  9,  10,  and 
the  literature  there  cited.  There  is  wide  agreement  that  Jerome’s 

*  There  was,  of  course,  another  reason.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  St 
Paul,  a  good  deal  of  money  that  had  previously  supported  Judaism  now  went 
elsewhere.  The  Jews  said  that  he  was  making  a  fortune  out  of  his  new 
religion.  Hence  his  protests  that  he  never  took  maintenance. 

t  Here,  as  in  2  Cor.  xii.  13  and  Luke  xxiv.  10,  AV.  ignores  the  article; 
‘other  apostles/  ‘other  churches/  ‘other  women.9 

With  wr  Kal  compare  KaBks  jcal,  1  Thess.  ii.  14 :  it  introduces  an  argument 
from  induction ;  v.  7  is  an  argument  from  analogy ;  v.  8  is  an  appeal  to 
authority. 
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theory,  that  they  were  our  Lord’s  first  cousins,  children  of  a  Mary 
who  was  sister  to  His  Mother,  cannot  be  maintained.  But  see 
Chapman,  JTS.  April  1906,  pp.  412  f.  The  choice  lies  between 
the  Helvidian  and  the  Epiphanian  theories.  The  decision  does 
not  affect  the  argument  here.  In  any  case  they  were  persons 
whose  close  relationship  to  the  Lord  gave  them  distinction  in 
the  primitive  Church:  what  they  did  constituted  a  precedent. 
K^as,  as  almost  always  in  Paul  (1.  12,  iii.  22,  xv.  5). 

6.  $  €y&  jcal  B.  The  yj,  as  in  vi.  2,  9,  puts  the  question 

from  the  other  point  of  view;  that  it  adds  “some  degree  of 
emotion  ”  is  not  so  clear.  *  Or  is  it  only  I  and  Barnabas  that 
have  not  a  right  to  forbear  working  with  our  hands  for  a  living  ?  ’ 
The  reason  for  including  Barnabas  is  uncertain,  and  it  seems  to 
be  an  afterthought;  hence  the  singular  /iovos.  It  implies  that 
Barnabas,  like  Paul,  had  refused  maintenance ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  there  had  been  an  agreement  between  them  that  on  their 
missionary  journey  (Acts  xni.  3)  they  would  not  cost  the  Churches 
anything.  It  seems  also  to  imply  that  the  practice  of  Barnabas 
was  well  known. 

epydJ^aOai.  Manual  labour,  to  earn  a  livelihood,  is  com¬ 
monly  meant  by  the  word,  with  (iv.  12;  1  Thess.  iv.  n)  or 
without  (Matt.  xxi.  28 ;  Luke  xiii.  14 ;  Acts  xviii.  3)  reus  x€P<™' 
added.  Here  again  Greek  sentiment  would  be  against  the 
Apostle’s  practice.  That  a  teacher  who  claimed  to  lead  and  to 
rule  should  work  with  his  hands  for  a  living  would  be  thought 
most  unbecoming:  nothing  but  the  direst  necessity  excused 
labour  in  a  free  citizen  (Arist.  Pol.  iii.  5).  Contrast  2  Thess.  iii. 
6-12. 

7.  Three  illustrations  add  force  to  the  argument,  and  they 
are  such  as  are  analogous  to  the  Christian  minister,  who  wages 
war  upon  evil,  plants  churches,  and  is  a  shepherd  to  congrega¬ 
tions.*  It  is  perhaps  accidental  that  in  each  case  the  status  of 
the  worker  is  different ;  but  this  strengthens  the  argument.  The 
soldier  works  for  pay;  the  vine-planter  is  a  proprietor;  the 
shepherd  is  a  slave.  But  to  all  alike  the  principle  is  applicable 
that  labour  may  claim  some  kind  of  return.  Cf,  2  Tim.  ii.  6. 

3\|«uvlois.  Though  applying  primarily  to  the  soldier’s  food, 
it  may  cover  his  pay  and  his  outfit  generally.  Cf.  2  Cor.  xi.  8  ; 
Rom.  vi.  23 ;  Luke  iii.  14,  where  see  note.  The  word  is  late 
(1  Esdr.  iv.  56;  1  Mac.  iii.  28;  xiv.  32),  and  is  sometimes 
extended  to  mean  the  supplies  of  an  army.  See  Lightfoot  on 
Rom.  vi.  23  ;  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies ,  p,  226. 

jcapi t6v  .  .  .  ck  tou  ydXaicTos.  The  change  of  construction 

*  Origen  points  out  that  it  is  as  a  disciple  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  laid 
down  His  life  for  the  sheep,  that  the  Apostle  uses  this  illustration. 
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is  perhaps  intentional.  A  proprietor  disposes  of  the  whole  of  the 
produce;  a  slave  gets  only  a  portion  of  it.  Cf.  Tobit  1.  10.  In 
some  texts  to v  Kapirov  has  been  corrected  to  Ik  rov  Kapirov  (EKL, 
Latt.  Syrr.  Copt.  Arm.).  See  Prov.  xxvii.  18. 

8.  Mf)  icard  fatipwrcov.  ‘Do  you  think  that  I  am  speaking 
these  things  by  man’s  rule  ?  ’  It  is  not  merely  in  accordance  with 
human  judgment  of  what  is  fitting  that  he  lays  down  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  labour  has  a  nght  to  a  living  wage.  There  is  higher 
authority  than  that.  The  expression  Kara  cLvOpvirov  occurs  thrice 
in  this  Epistle  (lii.  3,  xv.  32)  and  thrice  in  the  same  group 
(Rom.  iii.  5;  Gal.  i.  n,  iii.  15),  with  slightly  different  shades  of 
meaning :  *  from  a  human  point  of  view ’  is  the  leading  idea. 

$j  ital  6  vo\l os.  ‘Or  (v,  6)  does  the  Law  also  not  say  these 
things?’  Perhaps  some  one  had  urged  that  6  vo/ios  ravra  ov 
Aeya  ‘is  silent  on  the  subject’:  it  is  not  laid  down  that  con¬ 
gregations  must  maintain  Apostles.  The  change  from  \a\u>  to 
Xiy€i  is  perhaps  intentional,  the  one  referring  to  mere  human 
expression,  the  other  to  the  substance  of  what  is  said.  As  in  ovk 
(v.  4),  the  negative  belongs  to  the  verb. 

Neither  Vulg.  {dice  .  .  .  dicit)  nor  AV.  distinguishes  the  verbs  :  they 
apparently  follow  D  E  F  G  in  reading  X£y to  for  XaXtS.  K  L  P  have  i)  otyl 
Kal  6  raura  X£yet :  F  G  have  f)  el  ical  6  y.r.X.  Doubtless  1}  koX  6  v.r. 
oti  X.  (NABCDE,  Vulg.  Copt.)  is  right. 

9.  Philo  (Be  Humanitate)  quotes  this  prohibition  as  evidence 
of  the  benevolence  of  the  Law;  and  Driver  (on  Deut.  xxv.  4) 
says  that  it  is  “  another  example  of  the  humanity  which  is  character¬ 
istic  of  Dt.”  Cf.  Exod.  xx.  10,  xxiii.  12;  Prov.  xii.  10.  Oxen 
still,  as  a  rule,  thresh  unmuzzled  in  the  East.  Conder  says  that 
exceptions  are  rare.  Near  Jericho,  Robinson  saw  the  oxen  of 
Christians  muzzled,  while  those  belonging  to  Mahometans  were 
not.  Driver  quotes  these  and  other  instances.  Cf.  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
22;  Isa.  xxviii.  27 f. ;  Mic.  iv.  i2f.  Elsewhere  (Be  Spec .  Leg.) 
Philo  says,  ov  yap  inrep  aXoyivv  6  vo/zos,  aXXa  twv  6v6vtu)v. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  between  fafukreis  (KAB3CD3EKLP)  and 
KrjfioKrets  (B*  D*  F  G).  There  is  the  same  difference  of  reading  1  Tim.  v. 
18,  but  there  0ijx(&rets  is  unquestionably  right,  as  m  LXX  of  Deut.  xxv.  4. 
How  could  K-fiii w<rets  be  so  well  attested,  if  it  were  not  original?  If  it  were 
original  it  would  readily  be  corrected  to  the  LXX,  esp.  as  KTjfidca  is  rare : 
Krjfids  is  found  in  LXX  (Ps  xxxi.  9  ;  Ezek.  xix.  4,  9),  but  not 
Here  Chrys.  and  Thdrt.  support  KTjfuJxreis. 

10.  fir)  t 8>v  poSy  fi&€i  tw  ©€§ ;  ‘  Do  you  suppose  that  it  is 

for  the  oxen  that  God  cares  ?  ’  St  Paul  does  not  mean  that  God 
has  no  care  for  the  brutes  (Ps.  civ.  14,  21,  27,  cxlv.  9,  15 ;  Matt, 
vi.  26,  x.  30).  Nor  does  he  mean  that  in  forbidding  the 
muzzling,  God  was  not  thinking  of  the  oxen  at  all  He  means 
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that  the  prohibition  had  a  higher  significance,  in  comparison 
with  which  the  literal  purport  of  it  was  of  small  moment.  Jewish 
interpreters  sometimes  abandoned  the  literal  meaning  of  Scripture, 
and  turned  it  entirely  into  allegory.  They  not  merely  allegorized 
the  words,  but  said  that  the  literal  meaning  was  untrue.  In 
some  cases  they  urged  that  the  literal  meaning  was  incredible, 
and  that  therefore  the  words  were  intended  to  be  understood 
symbolically  and  in  no  other  way.  Thus  Philo  ( De  Somn.  i  16) 
says  that  Exod.  xxii.  27  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  meant  literally, 
for  the  Creator  would  not  be  interested  about  such  a  trifle  as  a 
garment:  and  elsewhere  (De  Sacrif.  1)  he  says  that  the  Law  was 
not  given  for  the  sake  of  irrational  animals,  but  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  have  mind  and  reason.  Cf.  Ep .  Barn.  x.  1,  2,  xi.  x. 
St  Paul  elsewhere  allegorizes  the  O.T.,  as  Hagar  and  Sarah 
(Gal.  iv.  24),  and  the  fading  of  the  light  on  Moses’  face  (2  Cor. 
iii.  13),  but  in  neither  case  does  he  reject  the  literal  meaning.  It 
is  not  probable  that  he  does  so  here ;  even  if  7raVr<os  be  rendered 
*  entirely,’  it  need  not  be  pressed  to  mean  that  the  oxen  were 
not  cared  for  at  all.  Weinel,  St  Paul ,  p.  59. 

^  81*  rjjjias  ir<£rr<«>s  Xeyct ;  *  Or  is  it  for  our  sakes,  as  doubtless 

it  is,  that  He  saith  it?’  See  RV.  marg.  For  ? rdvrm  Vulg.  has 
utique  \  Beza,  omnino :  utique  is  probably  right.  It  emphasizes 
the  truth  of  this  second  suggestion  ‘  assuredly  ’;  cf.  Luke  iv.  23  ; 
Acts  xviii.  21,  xxi.  22,  xxviii.  4.  In  Rom.  iii.  9,  ov  7rdvTa>s 
means  ‘entirely  not,’  ‘not  at  all,’  rather  than  ‘not  entirely,’  ‘not 
altogether.’  See  Thackeray,  pp.  193  f.  The  rjfi as  probably 
means  Christians;*  but  it  may  mean  the  Jewish  nation,  or 
mankind,  to  teach  them  to  be  just  and  humane.  Origen  prefers 
the  former  interpretation ;  ovkovv  rjfjLas  tovs  rrju  Kaivrjv  Biadrjiajv 
TrapeiXrjcfroTOLS  etprjTai  ravra,  kcll  rrcpl  avOpuTruv  ycypcwrrcu,  7TV€vp,a- 
twcSs  tov  prjrov  voovpiivov  Kara  rov  Ociov  airooToXov.  Among 
Christians,  Christian  missionaries  are  specially  meant  We 
might  expect  ov  Xcyci,  as  in  v .  8.  B.  Weiss  makes  the  sentence 
categorical;  ‘Rather  for  our  sakes  absolutely  (v.  10)  He  says  it.’ 

St’fyias  Y^P  eYpa<j>ifp  The  yap,  as  in  1  Thess.  ii.  20,  implies 
an  affirmative  answer  to  the  previous  question.  ‘  Yes  indeed  for 
our  sakes  it  was  written.’  It  was  with  an  eye  to  men  rather  than 
to  oxen  that  this  prohibition  was  laid  down.  Weinel,  St  Paul \ 
p.  53;  Resch,  Agrapha,  pp.  30,^152,  336. 

oTi  o<f>€i\€L  hr9  eXmSt.  The  on  is  explanatory :  ‘  to  show  that 
it  is  in  hope  that  the  plougher  ought  to  plough  and  the  thresher 
(ought  to  thresh)  in  the  hope  of  having  a  share  (of  the  produce).’ 
The  sentence  is  condensed,  but  quite  intelligible :  hr  kXirfci  is 
emphatic  by  position,  and  is  then  repeated  for  emphasis  when 

*  The  record  of  what  was  preparatory  to  the  Gospel  was  made  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  received  the  Gospel. 
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the  thing  hoped  for  is  stated.  RV.  renders  on  ‘  because/  as  if 
the  meaning  were  that  the  prohibition  must  have  an  eye  to  men, 
because  it  is  in  accordance  with  common  notions  of  what  is  fair : 
which  is  unlikely.  The  ‘that’  of  AY.  is  too  indefinite.  “  Few 
particles  in  the  N.T.  give  greater  difficulty  to  the  interpreter 
than  on  ”  (Ellicott).  Retaining  ‘  Christian  teachers  ’  or  4  Apostles’ 
as  the  meaning  of  17/xas,  we  must  understand  the  ploughing  and 
threshing  as  metaphors  for  different  stages  of  missionary  work. 
Such  work,  and  indeed  teaching  of  any  kind,  is  often  compared 
to  agriculture.  Some  of  the  processes  of  agriculture  represent 
mission- work  better  than  others,  and  St  Paul  would  perhaps  have 
taken  reaping  rather  than  threshing,  had  not  the  quotation  about 
threshing  preceded.  But  threshing  may  represent  the  separation 
of  the  true  converts  from  the  rest.*  To  take  iypd<j>r)  as  referring 
to  what  follows,  and  introducing  another  quotation,  is  a  most 
improbable  construction :  there  is  no  such  Scripture. 

6<pelXei  iv  iXirldi  6  ap.  ap.  (K*  ABC  P  17,  Vulg.,  Oiig.  Eus.)  is  to 
be  preferred  to  4tt’  iXirldi  6<f>.  8  ap.  dp.  (X3  D2K  L,  Chrys.  Thdit.),  where 
the  desire  to  make  in  4Xirl8i  still  more  emphatic  has  influenced  the  order. 
Other  texts  are  much  confused 

Kal  8  aXoQv  4tt  iXxLSi  to  1  (K*  A  B  C  P  17,  Syrr.  Copt.  Arm. 

Aeth.,  Orig.  Eus.)  is  to  be  preferred  to  k.  6  aX .  rijs  4XttL8os  a&rov  fiertyw 
iv  iXirldL  (fci3D3EKL,  Chrys.  Thdrt.)  and  to  k.  0  aX .  r^sr  4XttL8os  avrov 
[xeT^t-v  (D*  F  G,  Ambst.).  Some  scribe  did  not  see  that  aXoqv  must  be 
understood,  and  thus  took  fierixeLV  to  be  the  verb  after  dtpelXei,  making 
alterations  to  suit  this  construction. 

11.  El  Tj pels  jplv  .  .  .  el  ^fteis  upSy.  The  in  both  places 
is  emphatic  and  by  juxtaposition  is  brought  into  contrast  with  the 
pronoun  which  follows.  Cf.  crv  fiov  vtVreis  rous  -jroSas  (John  xiii. 
6).  There  is  possibly  a  slight  vein  of  banter  in  the  question. 

‘  If  it  is  we  who  in  your  hearts  sowed  spiritual  blessings,  is  it  an 
exorbitant  thing  that  we  out  of  your  possessions  shall  reap 
material  blessings  ?  ’  What  the  Apostle  gave  was  incalculable  in 
its  richness,  what  he  might  have  claimed  but  never  took,  was  a 
trivial  advantage:  was  it  worth  disputing  about?  Was  a  little 
bodily  sustenance  to  be  compared  with  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel?  With  fJL€ ya  u  cf.  2  Cor.  xi.  15 :  with  Tot  crap klkol  cf.  ra 
pLunKo.  (vi.  3) ;  e  all  that  is  necessary  for  our  bodily  sustenance.’ 

dept<rojjLev  (It  ABK)  seems  preferable  to  depfowpiev  (CDEFGLP). 
The  future  indicative  marks  the  leaping  as  more  certain  to  follow,  for 
which  reason  Evans  prefers  the  subjunctive.  The  Apostle  refused  to  reap. 
See  Lightfoot  on  Phil.  iii.  1 1 :  he  thinks  that  there  is  only  one  decisive 
instance  of  ei  with  subj.  in  N.T. 

12.  el  aXXoi  *079  fipaiv  ejoucrias  peT^x000"1^  *  If  Others  (the 

Judaizing  teachers)  have  a  share  of  the  privilege  which  you 

*  Cf.  the  separation  of  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  from  the  works  of  the  flesh. 
Gal.  v.  19-23. 
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bestow/  viz.  the  privilege  of  being  maintained  by  the  congregation. 
It  seems  better  to  make  vfx the  subjective  genitive.  Yet  most 
commentators  make  it  the  objective  genitive ;  ‘  have  a  share  of 
the  right  exercised  over  you  ’  (Mark  vi.  7).  But  throughout  the 
passage  the  igovcrta  is  looked  at  from  the  Apostles’  side,  the 
advantage  which  rightly  belongs  to  them.  This  implies  power 
over  the  Corinthians  to  make  them  supply  the  maintenance; 
but  that  is  not  the  side  under  consideration.  And  ‘  to  have  a 
share  in  power  over  people  *  is  a  somewhat  strange  expression : 
fto  have  a  share  of  a  privilege  which  people  allow’  is  natural 
enough.  But  the  sense  is  the  same,  however  the  genitive  is 
interpreted.  ‘We  have  a  better  claim  than  others  to  the  right 
of  maintenance/  Some  conjecture  fj/xuv  for  v/xcov. 

&W  ouk  €xpijer<£]x€0a  rf}  ££ouala  t.  ‘  Nevertheless/  he  triumph¬ 
antly  exclaims,  ‘we  never  availed  ourselves  of  this  privilege’; 
after  elaborately  demonstrating  his  right  to  the  privilege,  as  if  he 
were  about  to  say,  ‘  Therefore  I  hope  that  you  will  recognize  the 
right  and  give  the  necessary  maintenance  for  us  in  future/  he 
declares  that  he  has  never  accepted  it  and  never  means  to  do 
so ;  *  and  he  seems  to  include  Silvanus  and  Timothy. 

dWa  irami  cr^yoney.  ‘On  the  contrary,  we  endure  all 
things ’;  ‘we  bear  up  under  all  kinds  of  privations  and  depriva¬ 
tions,  sooner  than  make  use  of  this  privilege/  The  verb  may  mean 
‘we  are  proof  against/  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Travra 
means  “all  pressure  of  temptation”  to  avail  ourselves  of  mainten¬ 
ance.  See  on  xiii.  7,  and  Milligan  on  1  Thess.  iii.  1.  Beza 
needlessly  conjectures  crrepyo/xcv. 

tm  fxrj  riva  e^KoirV  So>jxe^.  ‘  In  order  that  we  may  not  furnish 
any  hindrance  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ/  Neither  in  LXX  nor 
elsewhere  in  N.T.  does  tvK07nrj  occur,  and  the  word  is  rare  in 
class.  Grk.  It  is  literally  ‘an  incision/  and  hence  an  ‘ inter¬ 
ruption  ’  or  ‘violent  break/  as  tt?s  dp/xovids.  It  is  perhaps  a 
metaphor  from  breaking  bridges  or  roads  to  stop  the  march  of 
an  enemy.  The  English  ‘hamper’  had  a  similar  origin,  of 
impeding  by  means  of  cutting.  ‘  That  we  may  not  in  any  way 
hamper  the.  progress  of  the  Gospel  ’  is  therefore  the  meaning. 
Obviously,  if  he  took  maintenance,  he  might  be  suspected  of 
preaching  merely  for  the  sake  of  what  he  got  by  it.  Moreover, 
those  who  had  to  maintain  him  might  resent  the  burden,  and  be 
unwilling  to  listen  to  him.  Chrysostom  uses  avapoXrj,  ‘a  mound 
thrown  up  to  stop  progress/  as  equivalent  to  St  Paul’s 

passionate  determination  to  keep  himself  independent,  especially 

*  Dixfois  il  revient  avec  fiertisur  ce  ditail ,  m  apparence  puiril \  qu’il  ria 
rien  couti  dpersonne,  quoiqud  il  e&t  bien  pu  fctire  comme  les  autres  et  yivre 
de  iautel.  Le  mobile  de  son  zHe  itait  un  amour  des  ames  en  quelque  sorte 
tnfini  (Renan,  S.  Paul \  237). 
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at  Corinth,  appears  in  various  places;  2  Cor.  xi.  9, 10;  1  Thess. 
ii.  9 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  8.  He  must  be  free  to  rebuke,  and  his  praise 
must  be  above  the  suspicion  of  being  bought  While  labouring 
at  Corinth,  he  could  accept  help  from  Macedonians,  but  not  from 
Corinthians.  When  Ignatius  ( Philad .  6)  says  that  no  one  can 
accuse  him  of  having  been  oppressive  (ifidprjcr a),  he  probably 
refers  to  the  suppression  of  opinion  rather  than  the  enforcing  of 
maintenance.  Cf.  eveKo^ev,  1  Thess.  ii.  18. 

The  MSS.  vary  between  bfjL&v  e£owrias  (KABCDEFGP)  and 
vfi&p :  between  tlvcl  4y k.  (K  A  B  C)  and  4y k.  rtva :  between  iyicoir/jv  (A  C  D3 
EFGKP),  ivKomfjv  (B*  F  G)  and  4kkott^v  (  14  D*  L).  There  is  no  authority 
for  7)fL&v  4£ov<rlas. 

13.  He  has  reminded  them  that  he  has  never  in  the  past 
taken  maintenance.  Before  stating  what  he  means  to  do  in  the 
future,  he  strengthens  the  proof  that  he  has  a  right  to  it. 
There  is  a  higher  and  closer  analogy  than  that  of  the  soldier  or 
of  the  different  kinds  of  husbandmen.  The  other  analogies  may 
have  escaped  their  notice,  but  surely  they  must  be  aware  of  the 
usages  of  the  Temple,  which  in  this  matter  did  not  differ  from 
heathen  usage.  See  Gray  on  Num.  xviii.  8-20. 

ouk  oiSdTe ;  4  Do  you  not  know  that  those  who  perform  the 
temple-rites  eat  the  food  that  comes  out  of  the  temple,  those 
who  constantly  attend  on  the  altar  share  with  the  altar ’  what  is 
offered  thereon  ?  The  second  half  is  not  an  additional  fact ;  it 
repeats  the  first  half  in  a  more  definite  form.  See  Num. 
xviii.  8-20  of  the  priest’s  portions,  and  21-24  of  the  Levite’s 
tithe,  and  contrast  Deut  xiv.  23  (see  Driver,  p.  169).  Nowhere 
else  in  N.T.  does  crwp,ept£o//.ai  occur. 

ret  4k  tov  iepou  (14  B  D*  F  G,  Copt.)  is  preferable  to  4k  tov  lepov,  without 
ri(ACD8EKLP,  Syrr.  Arm. ) :  and irapeSpetiopTes  (14* ABCDEFGP) 
to  irpoffeSpetiovres  (14J  K  L).  Neither  verb  occurs  elsewhere  in  N.T.,  and 
there  is  little  difference  of  meaning  between  them.  See  LXX  of  Prov. 
i.  21,  viii.  3. 

14.  Just  as  God  appointed  that  the  priests  and  Levites  should 
be  supported  out  of  what  the  people  offered  to  Him,  so  did 
Christ  also  appoint  that  missionaries  should  be  supported  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  missions.  For  the  parallel  between  Christian 
preachers  and  Jewish  priests  see  Rom.  xv.  16.  It  is  clear  that 
6  Kuptos  means  Christ;  ‘the  Lord  also]  just  as  Jehovah  had 
done.  St  Paul  was  familiar  with  what  is  recorded  Matt.  x.  10 ; 
Luke  x.  7,  8.  See  on  vii.  10  and  xi.  23. 

£yw  8c  ou  K€XpY]p.ai  ouBen  TouTwy.  He  repeats,  in  a  stronger 
form,  the  statement  of  v.  12.  The  change  of  tense  brings  it 
down  to  the  present  moment:  ‘I  did  not  avail  myself,’  ovk 
cxpTjcrdfirjv,  and  ‘  I  have  not  availed  myself,’  ov  KcxpTjpiai,  More- 
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over,  the  addition  of  the  pronoun  makes  the  statement  more 
emphatic ;  ‘  /,  however,  have  not  availed  myself  of  any  of  these 
advantages.*  Others  may  have  done  so,  but  he  has  not.  He 
now  thinks  no  longer  of  Silvanus  and  Timothy,  who  were  per¬ 
haps  included  in  ovk  lxPV<T 'ty-eO*  (v.  12),  and  speaks  only  of 
himself.  Even  the  close  analogy  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
priests  has  not  induced  him  to  do  that.  He  has  now  com¬ 
pletely  justified  the  plea  that  he  is  not  asking  them  to  forego 
more  than  he  foregoes  himself.  Si  ego  propter  aliorum  salutem 
a  debitis  sumptibus  abstinui ’,  saltern  vos  ab  immolatis  earnibus 
abstinete ,  ne  multos  fratrum  praecipitetis  in  interitum  (Herv.).  But 
v.  13  may  possibly  have  been  introduced  for  the  sake  of  another 
parallel.  ‘  Like  the  priests  who  partake  of  what  has  been  sacri¬ 
ficed,  I  have  a  right  to  partake  of  offerings,  but  for  the  sake  of 
others  I  forbear.  Then  may  I  not  ask  you,  although  you  have 
a  right  to  partake  of  what  has  been  sacrificed,  for  the  sake  of 
others  to  forbear  ?  * 

Having  emphatically  reminded  them  of  his  practice  in  the 
past,  he  now  declares  that  he  means  to  make  no  change.  All 
this  argument  is  not  a  prelude  to  requiring  maintenance  from 
them  in  future. 

O uk  lypaif/a  81  TauTa.  £  Now  I  did  not  wnte  all  this,*  viz.  all 
the  pleas  which  he  has  been  urging  (vv.  4-14).  Or  Si  may  be 
‘yet,’  ‘however/  and  eypouj/a  may  be  the  epistolary  aorist,  like 
rjyTjo-d^rjv  and  €7re/xxj/ a  (Phil.  ii.  25,  28),  dveVcyiu/ra  and  eypaif/a. 
(Philem.  11,  19,  21);  ‘Yet  I  am  not  writing  all  this*:  Winer, 
p.  347.  Deissmann  gives  examples  from  papyri,  Light ,  pp. 
157^164.  . 

tva  outo>s  ye^Tcu  iv  ip.oL .  ‘  That  it  may  be  so  done  (for  the 

future)  in  my  case5:  not  ‘unto  me/  as  A.V.  Vulg.  has  in  me 
rightly,  and  in  eo)  Matt.  xvii.  12,  where  both  AY.  and  RV.  have 
*  unto  him.* 

Kct.Xoy  yrfp  poi  .  .  .  ouSeis  Kevwtm.  Both  reading  and  con¬ 
struction  are  doubtful.  WH.  make  a  rather  violent  aposiopesis 
after  paXKov  dn-o davclvTj:  ‘For  a  happy  thing  (it  were)  for  me 

rather  to  die  than -  No  one  shall  make  void  my  glorying/ 

i.e.  his  repeated  declaration  that  he  has  never  used  his  privilege 
of  free  maintenance.  Lachmann’s  punctuation  is  still  more 
violent ;  *  For  a  happy  thing  it  were  for  me  rather  to  die  than 
that  my  glorying  should  do  so:  no  one  shall  make  it  void.** 
The  alternative  is  mentally  to  supply  tva,  which  with  the  fut. 
indie,  is  unusual,  but  not  impossible  (see  v.  18).  This  difficulty 
led  to  the  reading  Iva  tis  Kcvucrr}.  It  is  impossible  to  get  a 
satisfactory  construction  out  of  what  seems  to  be  the  true  text. 

.  *  Lachmann  conjectures  vt)  to  Katixofui  pov :  cf.  xv.  31.  Michelsen  con¬ 

jectures  V7J  TO  K .  JJ.OV  6  OvSeis  K€V&C€l, 
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otf  Ktxp'W0'1  oiBevl  (K*  aBCD*EFGP  17)  may  safely  be  adopted  : 
other  texts  vary  the  order,  and  some  have  ixpyo'&Fnv  from  v.  12.  And 
otidels  Kevcbaet.  (fc*  B  D*  17)  is  to  be  pieferred  to  tv  a  tls  Kevdxrrj  or  Kevtbcet, 
(K3 CD2KL P).  But  whatever  text  or  construction  we  adopt  the  sense 
remains  the  same ;  *  I  would  rather  die  than  be  deprived  of  my  independ¬ 
ence.’  But  ‘rather  die  of  hunger  than  accept  food*  is  not  the  meaning. 
For  KoXbv  .  .  .  see  Swete  on  Mark  ix,  43 ;  Winer,  p.  302 :  the  con¬ 
struction  is  not  rare  in  LXX. 

16.  There  must  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  what  he  con¬ 
siders  a  matter  for  glorying.  There  can  be  no  glory  in  doing 
what  one  is  forced  to  do  ;  and  he  is  forced  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
because  if  he  refused  to  do  so,  God  would  punish  him.  But  he 
is  not  forced  to  preach  the  Gospel  gratis ;  and  he  does  preach 
gratis.  In  this  there  is  room  for  glorying.  See  Chadwick, 
Pastoral  Teachings  pp.  306  f. 

Ai'dyK'i]  P01  eiruccirau  He  refers  to  the  special  com¬ 
mission  which  he  had  received  on  the  way  to  Damascus  (Acts 
ix.  6).  He  was  f  a  chosen  vessel  to  bear  Christ's  name  before  the 
Gentiles  and  kings  and  the  children  of  Israel*  (Acts  ix.  15);  he 
was  separated  for  the  work  to  which  the  Holy  Spirit  had  called 
him  (Acts  xiii.  2);  and  this  commission  had  been  repeated  in 
the  Temple  (Acts  xxii.  21).  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  reject 
it:  Rom.  i.  14;  Gal.  1.  15  f. ;  Ezek.  iii.  iyf.  ‘Is  laid*  (AV., 
RY.)  is  not  accurate  for  hrUeiTai :  ‘lies'  or  ‘presses  upon  me* 
is  the  meaning  (Luke  v.  1,  xxiii.  23-  Acts  xxvii.  20):  cW/ccmu 
rjfjiiv  ra  rrjs  fiao-iXeias  (1  Mac.  vi.  57);  Kpareprj  S’  iireKetcreT 
avay ktj  (Horn.  IL  vi.  458).  But  St  Paul's  avdyKrj  is  the  call 
of  God,  not  the  Greek’s  driving  of  blind  fate. 

17,  18.  Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  these  rather 
obscure  verses,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  them  all. 
The  following  is  close  to  the  Greek  and  fits  the  context.  ‘For 
if  by  my  own  choice  I  make  a  business  of  this  (as  other  teachers 
do),  I  get  a  reward  (as  they  do).’  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Apostle  does  not  do  this ;  he  preaches  because  he  must,  and 
does  not  make  a  business  of  it  or  take  any  reward.  But  in 
order  to  make  the  argument  complete,  he  states  an  alternative 
which  might  be  a  fact.  He  then  states  what  is  a  fact.  ‘If, 
however,  it  is  not  of  my  own  choice,  then  it  is  a  stewardship 
that  has  been  entrusted  to  me.  What,  then,  is  the  reward  that 
comes  to  me?  Why,  that  in  preaching  the  Gospel  I  shall 
render  the  Gospel  free  of  charge,  so  as  not  to  use  to  the  utter¬ 
most  my  privilege  in  the  Gospel.’  Or  we  may  explain  thus : 
(1)  St  Paul  had  a  fucr^os  (v.  18);  therefore  el  yap  eicwv  ...  is 
not  a  rejected  alternative ;  (2)  his  pucrOos  is  practically  the  same 
as  his  Kavxnpa  (v.  15).  Thus  the  alternatives  of  v.  17  are  both 
true.  He  preached  of  obligation,  but  also  in  a  way  he  was  not 
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obliged  to  adopt,  i.e.  without  pay.  The  latter,  not  the  former, 
secured  him  a  reward.  If  he  wished  to  exercise  his  privilege 
as  an  Apostle  for  all  that  it  was  worth  (Karaxpijowflai),  he 
would  insist  upon  full  maintenance  as  his  /u<r0os.  But  the 
tuo-Oos  which  he  prefers  and  gets  is  the  delight  of  preaching 
without  pay,  of  giving  the  Glad-tidings  for  nought,  and  taking 
no  money  for  them.  The  idea  of  his  /»<r0os  being  the  com¬ 
mendation  which  he  will  receive  at  the  Day  of  Judgment  is 
quite  foreign  to  the  passage.  Some  editors  carry  the  interroga¬ 
tion  on  to  tvayyeMa).  This  makes  a  question  of  awkward  length, 
and  leaves  the  question  to  answer  itself.  To  put  the  question 
at  6  fuo-Oos,  and  make  what  follows  the  answer  to  it,  is  more 
pointed.  4  What  is  the  pay  that  I  get  ?  Why,  the  pleasure  of 
refusing  pay/  An  o Ikovo^os  was  often  a  slave  (Luke  xii.  42). 
With  7reirioT€Vfi.aL  compare  Gal.  ii.  7  and  Lukyn  Williams’  note 
there;  also  1  Tim.  i,  11;  Tit.  i.  3;  and  see  Deissmann,  Light , 
p.  379.  Nowhere  else  in  the  Bible  does  d8a7rai rov  occur,  and 
nowhere  else  in  N.T.  does  a/cwv  occur.  See  on  vii.  31  for 

KaTaxprjcracrOcLL. 

fjLoc  icrrlv  (K3  B  L  P)  rather  than  i<rrlv  fioL  (D3  E),  or  / nov  icrrlv  (K*  A  C  K), 
or  &rr<u  fioi  (D*  F  G)  After  rb  evayy  i\iov,  D2EFGKLP,  Syrr.  add 
rov  Xpurrov  :  &  A  B  C  D*,  Vulg.  Copt.  Arm.  Aeth.  omit. 

19.  ’EXctfflepos  yap  2>v.  £  For  although  I  am  free  from  all,  yet 

I  made  myself  a  bondservant  to  all,  in  order  that  I  might  gain 
the  more/*  He  is  about  to  show  other  ways  in  which  he 
waives  his  rights,  in  order  to  serve  others  and  help  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel.  Others  take  these  verses  (19-23)  as  explaining 
the  ways  in  which  he  gets  his  recompense  by  refusing  recom¬ 
pense.  But  i\ev9epos  dSv  seems  to  look  back  to  v.  1  and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  further  instances  of  his  forgoing  his  iXevOepC a. 
Note  the  emphatic  juxtaposition  of  ira vrwv  7ra <nv  by  chiasmus. 
Both  Trdvrtov  and  Tracriv  are  ambiguous  as  regards  gender ;  but 
Trao-iv  is  almost  certainly  masculine,  and  that  makes  it  almost 
certain  that  framin'  is  masculine;  ‘all  men3  (AV.,  RV.) ;  jeder- 
mann  (Luther);  so  also  Calvin,  though  he  regards  the  neuter 
as  possible.  Ongen  adopts  the  neuter  as  if  it  were  certain. 
“To  be  free  Ik  irdvraiv,”  he  says,  “is  the  mark  of  a  perfect 
Apostle.  A  man  may  be  free  from  unchastity  but  be  a  slave 
to  anger,  free  from  avarice  but  a  slave  to  vanity;  he  may  be 
free  from  one  sin  but  a  slave  to  another  sin.  But  to  say, 
*  Although  I  am  free  from  all/  is  the  mark  of  a  perfect  Apostle : 
and  such  was  Paul.”  Strange  that  Origen  should  suppose  that 
the  Apostle  would  make  any  such  claim.  He  rightly  points 

*  The  ix  expresses  more  strongly  than  dir6  (Rom.  vii.  3)  that  he  is  freed 
out  of  all  dependence  on  others ;  he  is  extricated  from  entangling  ties. 
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out  that  there  was  no  harm  in  Paul’s  going  to  Jewish  synagogues 
and  observing  Jewish  customs,  for  he  did  not  do  this  deceitfully, 
aAA.a  $r)p€U(jiv  Tims  clvtuv.  In  interpretings  Origen  inserts  the 
article  before  vo/iov,  and  each  time  writes  ol  vtto  tqv  vofxov . 
He  says  that  people  asked  what  was  the  difference  between  ol 
’IovSaToi  and  ol  w to  tov  vo/jlov ,  and  he  thinks  that  the  latter  refers 
to  such  people  as  the  Samaritans,  But,  in  quotings  be  omits  the 
article.  He  points  out  that  St  Paul  does  not  say  firj  ’IovSafos, 
for  he  was  a  Jew,  although  ovkctl  &  t<S  <f>avep(p :  but  he  does  say 
p>7j  ojv  inro  vo/iov,  for  he  was  not  a  Samaritan.  The  meaning 
of  it  all  is,  that  he  could  find  in  all  men  something  with  which 
he  could  sympathize,  and  he  used  this  to  win  them.  This  was 
hard  work  for  one  with  so  strong  and  pronounced  an  individu¬ 
ality  as  he  had. 

tous  irXeioms.  He  could  not  expect  to  win  all ;  but  rovs 
irXeCovas  does  not  mean  4  the  majority  of  mankind,7  nor  4  more 
than  any  other  Apostle,7  but  4  more  than  I  should  have  gained  if 
I  had  not  made  myself  a  slave  to  all.7  This  is  best  expressed 
by  ‘the  more7  (AV.,  RV.).  With  KepSrjcro)  cf.  Matt,  xviii.  15; 

1  Pet.  iii.  1.* 

20.  He  now  gives  examples  of  his  becoming  a  slave  to  all. 
He  is  the  slave  of  Christ,  and  becomes  a  slave  to  others,  in  order, 
like  a  faithful  olKovopos,  to  make  gains  for  his  Master.  An 
oIk6voplo$  (see  above)  might  be  a  slave.  4  And  (/cat  epexegetic) 
I  behaved  to  the  Jews  as  a  Jew,7  eg.  in  circumcising  Timothy 
at  Lystra  (Acts  xvi.  3).  Cf.  Acts  xxi.  26. 

toIs  utto  v6pov  u>s  v6pov.  4  To  them  that  are  under  Law 
I  behaved  as  one  under  Law.7  The  context  shows  clearly  that 
vopos  here  means  the  Mosaic  Law  as  a  whole  :  but  the  sentence 
is  not  a  mere  explication  of  the  preceding  one.  The  one 
refers  to  nationality,  the  other  to  religion ;  and  there  were  some 
who  were  under  the  Mosaic  Law  who  were  not  Jews  by  race. 
The  Apostle  includes  all  who  are  not  heathen. 

fir)  &v  auros  urro  v6\lov.  4  Though  I  knew  that  I  was  not 
myself  under  Law.7  He  does  not  say  ovk  <2>v,  which  might  refer 
to  a  fact  of  which  he  was  not  aware :  but  ov  with  participles 
is  rare  in  N.T.  The  parenthesis  is  remarkable  as  showing  how 
completely  St  Paul  had  broken  with  Judaism.  See  Dobschiitz, 
Problemes  p.  82.  In  commenting  on  this  verse  Origen  indicates 
that  he  was  not  the  first  to  do  so ;  rives  et^TTjcrav  ris  rj  Sia<£opa 
twv  xnro  row  vopov  7rapa  rovs  *IovSaioi>s.  See  On  i.  24. 

This  parenthesis  is  omitted  in  D3  K,  Copt.  Aeth.  AV.,  but  is  clearly  to 
be  inserted  with  KABCD*EFGP,  Vulg.  Arm.  RV.  The  omission 
is  probably  due  to  homoeoteleuton,  v6pov  to  vdpov. 

*  It  is  just  possible  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  charge  of  making  a  gain 
(2  Cor.  xi.  12,  xii.  17) :  his  only  gain  was  winning  souls. 
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21.  tol$  avoids.  He  goes  a  good  deal  further,  and  says 
that  he  was  willing  to  behave  as  a  heathen  to  heathen  (cf. 
Gal.  ii.  19).  He  did  this,  as  Origen  remarks,  when  he  quoted 
heathen  poets,  and  took  as  a  text  the  inscription  on  a  heathen 
altar,  Styvwmo  ©ew  See  also  Acts  xiv.  15,  xxiv.  25,  where 
his  arguments  are  such  as  a  heathen  would  appreciate.  Here 
avo/xos  does  not  mean  ‘  lawless  ’  in  the  sense  of  disregarding 
and  transgressing  law  (Luke  xxii.  37 ;  Acts  ii.  23 ;  1  Tim. 
i.  9),  but  =  ol  jirj  viro  vQfxov,  ‘those  who  were  outside  Law’; 
Rom.  ii.  14.  Evans  (following  Estius,  extex>  inlex )  translates, 
‘To  God’s  outlaws  I  behaved  as  an  outlaw,  not  being  (as  I 
well  knewT)  an  outlaw  of  God,  but  an  inlaw  of  Christ’;  and 
Origen  explains  the  latter  as  meaning  rqp&v  ryv  TroWctav  ttjv 
Kara  to  evayyikiov.  But  even  ‘  outlaw  ’  has  too  much  of  the  idea 
of  lawlessness  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  The  genitives,  ©eov  and 
XpLcrrov  mean  ‘in  relation  to.’  Qui  est  a vopos  ©«w  est  etiam 
a vo/aos  Xptorrw  *  qui  est  ewopos  Xp«rr<3  est  Zwopos  ©e<3 :  and  (on 
Gal.  vi.  2)  lex  Christy  lex  amons  (Beng.).  It  was  the  lex  amoris , 
as  followed  by  himself,  that  the  Apostle  would  enforce  on  the 
Corinthians  with  regard  to  eating  idol-meats ;  and  this  thought 
brings  him  to  the  last  illustration  of  his  forbearing  conformity, 
tois  ojjQtvio-iv  acrOevrjs.  The  Law  of  Christ,  while  freeing  him 
from  the  Law  of  Moses,  did  not  leave  him  free  to  do  as  he 
pleased:  it  restrained  him,  and  kept  him  from  wandering  to 
other  objects  than  the  service  of  God  and  man  (2  Cor.  v.  14). 

0eou  and  Xpicrrou  (K  ABC  D*  F  G  P,  Latt.  Copt.,  Orig.  Chrys.)  rather 
than  Qe$  and  Xptory  (D3K  L,  Arm  Thdrt.) :  see  Blass,  §  36.  II.  Kepddvo 
or  Kep8av  w  (&*  A  B  C  F  G  P  17)  rathei  than  icepdifjffw  (K'DEKL,  Ong. 
Chrys.  Thdrt.),  which  is  from  w.  19,  20.  rob s  av6pov$  (K  ABCDEP  17, 
Orig.)  rathei  than  &v6jaovs  (N3  FGKL,  Chrys.  Thdrt.),  peihaps  to  conform 
witlvloufcdous. 

22,  tois  &o’6ey£o‘iv  doDe^s.  ‘To  the  weaklings  I  became  a 
weakling’  (no  d>s).  When  he  had  to  deal  with  the  over- 
scrupulous,  he  sympathized  with  their  scruples,  abstaining  from 
things  which  seemed  to  them  (though  not  to  him)  to  be  wrong. 
Cf.  2  Cor.  xi.  29;  Rom.  xiv.  1,  xv.  1.  Certainly  this  is  the 
meaning,  not  “those  who  had  not  strength  to  believe  the 
Gospel.”  Origen  says  that  he  was  weak  to  the  weak  when  he 
allowed  those  who  bum  to  marry.  He  points  out  that  Paul 
does  not  say  prj  wv  avros  ao-Oevrjs,  which  would  have  been 
akatoviKov  and  inr£prj<f)CLvov :  yet  surely  not  so  much  so  as  Origen’s 
own  interpretation  of  kXevOepos  cac  7rdyro)v  (see  on  v .  19).  See 
Resch,  Agrapka ,  p.  132. 

#  tois  irdorit'  yeyova  irdmu  ‘To  them  all  I  am  become  all 
things.’  The  change  from  aorist  to  perfect  is  significant ;  this  is 
the  permanent  result  of  his  past  action ;  he  is  always  all-sided  in 
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all  relations.  His  accommodation  has  no  limit  excepting  the 
one  just  stated,  that  he  is  ewofxo s  Xpurrov .  See  Lightfoot  on 
Gal.  li.  5,  where  we  see  this  limit  operating ;  also  On  Revision , 
p.  92.  Tarsus  taught  him  to  be  many-sided.  (Ramsay,  Pictures 
of  the  Apostolic  Church ,  pp.  346  f.) 

tv  a  irdvrajs  tiv&s  or^aw.  Another  significant  change;  from 
KepSrjcro)  to  owco.  When  he  sums  up  the  various  conciliations 
and  accommodations  he  states  the  ultimate  aim ; — not  merely  to 
win  this  or  that  class  to  his  side,  but,  by  every  method  that  was 
admissible,  to  save  their  souls.  Peter  sacrificed  a  Christian 
principle  to  save  himself  from  Jewish  criticism  (Gal.  ii.  12-14). 
Cf.  for  the  rrdvrm  Tobit  xiv.  8  ;  2  Mac.  in.  13.  See  the  remark¬ 
able  comment  on  vv.  20  22  in  Cassian,  Conf  xvi.  20. 

Before  fardevTrjs,  K3  C  D  F  G  K  L  P,  Syrr.  Copt.  Arm.  Aeth.  insert  a >$ 
from  w.  20,  21  :  K' A  B,  Latt.  Ong  omit.  Before  irdvra,  D2KLP, 
Ong.  Thdrt.  insert  rd :  X  AB  C  D*  F  G  omit.  For  7 ravrws  nvds  some 
texts  (DEFG,  Latt.)  have  irdvras,  or  (17,  Clem- Alex.)  roirs  iravras. 
Clem -Alex.  (Strom,  v.  3)  has  three  variations  from  the  true  text;  irdvra 
iyevdpajv  tva  rote  irdvras  icepSiqcru).  Orig.  varies  between  roirs  irdvras,  irdvras 
■j)  riv  as,  and  it  dvr  a.  Calv.,  rejecting  ut  omnes  facerem  salvos  (Vulg.)  for 
tit  omnino  ahquos  servem ,  remarks ;  quia  successu  mtcrdum  caret  indul¬ 
gent  t  a  cujus  Paulus  meminit,  optime  convenit  haec  restrictio  :  quamvis  non 
proficeret  apud  omnes ,  non  tamen  destitisse ,  quin  paucorum  saltern  utilitati 
consuleret . 

23.  irdvra  8e  ttoiw  81a  to  euayyAxov.  4  Yet  all  that  I  do,  I  do 
because  of  the  Gospel.’*  Not,  ‘for  the  Gospel’s  sake,’  in  order 
to  help  its  progress,  but  because  the  Gospel  is  so  precious  to 
himself.  He  has  just  been  stating  how  much  he  does  for  the 
salvation  of  others ;  he  now  adds  that  he  is  also  careful  of  his 
own  salvation,  and  thus  anticipates  the  conclusion  of  v .  27. 
What  follows  shows  that  this  is  the  meaning ;  he  must  secure  his 
share  in  that  eternal  life  which  the  Gospel  offers. 

tva  cruvKotvwvos  afiToO  y^vwjxai.  4  In  order  that  I  may  prove  to 
be  a  fellow-partaker  thereof,’  ue.  not  lose  his  share  in  the  salva¬ 
tion  which  he  tries  to  bring  to  others.!  Even  in  speaking  of  his 
own  salvation  he  does  not  regard  it  as  the  main  thing,  or  as 
something  apart  by  itself.  Salvation  is  offered  by  the  Gospel  to 
all ;  and  he  must  strive  to  be  one  of  those  who  receive  it.  The 
prize  is  not  yet  won :  <rvv  et  yiyvopLcu  tnagnam  habent  modestiam 
(Beng). 

24.  The  thought  of  possible  failure,  where  failure  would  be 
so  disastrous,  suggests  an  exhortation  to  great  exertion,  which  is 

*  *  This  I  do*  (AV.)  comes  from  a  wrong  reading;  rovro  (KL,  Syrr.), 
instead  of  icdvra. 

t  This  gives  some  support  to  the  view  that,  in  iii.  9,  ©eov  crwepyoL  means 
*  sharers  m  work  for  God,  but  it  does  not  make  that  view  probable. 

13 
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illustrated  by  the  practice  of  runners  and  boxers  in  the  Isthmian 
games.  These  were  held  once  in  three  years  close  to  Corinth. 
See  Hastings,  DB .  art.  4  Games  ’ ;  Smith,  D .  of  Grk.  and  Rom. 
Ant  art,  4  Isthmia.’  The  reference  to  the  games  is  certain ; 
such  contests  were  common  everywhere.  The  reference  to  the 
Isthmian  games  is  much  less  certain.  See  Ramsay,  Pauline 
Studies ,  p.  332,  Pictures  of  the  Apostolic  Churchy  p.  363. 

ol  iv  <rra$u«)  rpexovres  .  .  .  (3paf3eio v.  ‘The  runners  in  a 
race-course  all  of  them  run,  but  one  taketh  the  prize.’  *  Does 
that  mean,  asks  Origen,  that  only  one  Christian  is  saved,  while 
the  rest  of  us  are  lost?  Not  so,  for  all  who  are  in  the  way  of 
salvation  are  one,  £  one  body.’  It  is  the  Christian  Church  that 
runs,  and  there  is  a  prize  for  each  of  its  members.  But  the  prize 
is  not  in  all  cases  the  same :  God  gives  to  each  according  to  his 
merit.  The  derivation  of  fipafiiiov  ( brabeum. ,  brahium ,  bravium) 
is  unknown.  It  occurs  Phil  iii.  14 ;  Clem.  Rom.  Cor \  5; 
Tatian,  Ad  Graec.  33. 

25.  outws  rpe'xeTe,  Iva  Kara\dp7]Te.  ‘So  run,  that  ye  may 
secure  it.’  The  ourws  may  look  back  to  the  successful  com¬ 
petitor;  ‘run  as  he  does’ :  or  it  may  simply  anticipate  the  ?va.f 
The  change  from  \a/afidv€i  to  Kara\.d/3r)Tiz  marks  the  difference 
between  mere  receiving  and  securing  as  one’s  own  possession, 
and  this  play  on  words  cannot  be  reproduced  in  English.  Evans 
suggests  4 take 5  and  ‘overtake.’  This  would  be  excellent,  if  we 
had  ovrws  Stwxere,  Iva  KaraXdfSrjre,  for  Stw/cctv  and  KaraXafifidveiv 
are  common  correlatives  for  ‘pursue’  and  ‘overtake.’  But  here 
the  idea  of  one  Christian  overtaking  another  is  alien  to  the 
context,  and  ‘to  overtake  a  prize’  is  not  a  natural  expression. 
In  Phil.  iii.  12  we  have  the  same  play  on  words,  but  there  we 
have  StojKO),  as  also  in  Rom.  ix.  30. 

was  $€  8  *Y«id£6p,€i/os.  It  is  easy  to  talk  about  securing  the 
prize,  ‘ but  every  one  who  enters  for  a  contest,  in  everything 
practises  self-control  ’ ;  he  goes  into  strict  training,  which  for  a 
Greek  athlete  lasted  ten  months.  The  verb  occurs  vii.  9,  and 
nowhere  else  in  NT.  Cf.  Hor.  Ars  Poet  412 f.  AV.  puts  a 
colon,  RV.  a  full  stop,  here,  so  that  what  follows  is  an  inde¬ 
pendent  sentence.  More  probably,  iKtivoi  pAv  and  rjfAtis  84  are 
two  classes  which  make  up  the  whole  company  of  athletes,  was  6 
dy(ovi£o>€i/os.  With  WH.  put  only  a  comma  after  iyKparevtraL. 
Emphasis  on  was  and  wavra. 

<f>0apTov  <rr6j>aiw.  In  the  Isthmian  games  a  pine-wreath: 
cf.  1  Pet  v.  4;  Wisd.  iv.  2.  Philo  (JDe  Migr.  Abr .  6),  “Thou 

*  Compare  the  contrast  between  irdvres  and  ovk  iv  Tots  ir\do<nv  (x.  1.  5). 

t  In  any  case  it  means  perseveranter  nec  respicicntes  retro.— Recte  dictum 
est,  Deum  adverbs a,  non  verba  remunerare  ;  nempe  eos  qui  fortitcr  et  juste 
non  aulevi  quifortia  etjusta  operatur  (Salmeron  in  Denton).  ' 
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hast  proved  thyself  to  me  a  perfect  athlete,  and  hast  been  deemed 
worthy  of  prizes  and  wreaths  (fipafiduv  k<lI  o-t€<£ av<ov),  while 
Virtue  presides  over  the  games  and  holds  forth  to  thee  rewards 
of  victory.”  Even  Pindar  has  not  succeeded  in  making  the 
wreath  of  glory  a <j>0apro<s :  the  victors  in  the  games  are  not  those 
who  are  remembered  in  history.  Non  solum  corona ,  sed  ctiam 
memoria  ejus  perit  (Beng.).  The  ow  is  independent  of  the  p.£v, 
which  anticipates  the  following  Sc  (contrast  vi.  4,  7);  ‘they 
verily/  or  ‘they  of  course,  in  order  to  receive  a  perishable 
crown.’ 

iqp,€i$  hi  a<f>6apTov.  The  exact  expression  is  not  found  else¬ 
where  in  N.T.,  but  we  have  apapavrivov  tt) s  oricjxxvov 

(1  Pet.  v.  4),  where  ‘  made  of  immortelles 5  is  perhaps  the  mean¬ 
ing  rather  than  ‘  which  fadeth  not  away  * :  see  Bigg  ad  loc.  But 
‘  amaranth 9  and  ‘  immortelles 9  are  flowers  that  do  not  fade,  so 
that  the  meaning  is  much  the  same.  Elsewhere  we  have  rov 
crrecfiavov  £0)7}?  (Jas.  i.  12 ;  Rev.  ii.  10),  6  rrjs  Slkclloo-vvtjs 
<rT€<f>avo<5  (2  Tim.  iv.  8).  In  all  these  places,  as  here,  it  is  a 
crown  of  victory  that  is  meant,  rather  than  a  royal  crown, 
Sud&nj/m  (Rev.  xii.  3,  xix.  1 2  ;  Isa.  lxiL  3 ;  1  Esdr.  iv.  30 ;  1  Mac. 
xi.  13,  xiii.  32).  The  contrast  between  <j>6apr6s  and  d<j>0apTos 
occurs  in  1  Pet.  i.  23.  In  LXX  of  Zech.  vi.  14  we  have  6  Sc 
aricf) avo?  terra  1  rots  v7r0p.lv over lv  :  but  more  to  the  point  is  the 
description  of  Virtue  in  Wisd.  iv.  2,  iv  r< 3  alwvL  oT€<f>avr]<f)opov<Ta 
iropurrevci,  rov  w  apudvroiv  dOkwv  ay&va  vLKrjaaara.  The  figure  is 
frequent  in  4  Mac. 

Lightfoot  {St  Paul  and  Seneca')  quotes  from  Seneca  {Ep.  Mor \ 
lxxviii.  16)  a  remarkable  parallel;  “What  blows  do  athletes 
receive  in  their  face,  what  blows  all  over  their  body.  Yet  they 
bear  all  the  torture  from  thirst  of  glory.  Let  us  also  overcome 
all  things,  for  our  reward  is  not  a  crown  or  a  palm  branch  or 
the  trumpeter  proclaiming  silence  for  the  announcement  of  our 
name,  but  virtue  and  strength  of  mind  and  peace  acquired 
ever  after.” 

Epictetus  also  {Dis.  iii.  21)  has  a  fine  passage  on  the 
qualifications  and  responsibilities  of  teachers;  “The  thing  is 
great,  it  is  mystical,  not  a  common  thing,  nor  is  it  given  to  every 
man.  But  not  even  wisdom  perhaps  is  enough  to  enable  a  man 
to  take  care  of  youths  :  a  man  must  have  a  certain  readiness  and 
fitness  for  this  purpose ;  and  above  all  things  he  must  have  God 
to  advise  him  to  occupy  this  office  (pv.  16,  17 ;  vii.  40),  as  God 
advised  Socrates  to  occupy  the  place  of  one  who  confutes  error. 
Why  then  do  you  act  at  hazard  in  things  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance?  Leave  it  to  those  who  are  able  to  do  it,  and  to  do  it 
well.”  And  again  (iii.  22),  “He  who  without  God  attempts  so 
great  a  matter,  is  hateful  to  God.” 
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26.  cyw  Tofruv.  Instead  of  going  on  with  his  exhortation  to 
others,  he  looks  to  himself.  He  cannot  dispense  with  painful 
effort.  ‘  I  for  my  part,  therefore,  am  so  running,  as  one  with  no 
uncertain  course.3  He  knew  the  goal  quite  well,  and  he  knew 
the  road  which  led  to  it  (Gal.  ii.  2).  Here  ovrw s  anticipates 
(iv.  1),  which  adds  weight  to  the  view  that  in  v.  24  ovtojs 
anticipates  Iv a,  But  ourw?  rpfy a>  does  not  make  it  probable  that 
ovrm  Tp€x*r€  is  indicative.  To  render  ovk  a&JAw?  ‘not  without 
certainty  of  reaching  the  goal3  makes  it  almost  contradict  the 
fear  expressed  in  firj  tto)?  aSo/a/tos  ycvw/xai.  Sdo  quod  petam  et 
quomodo  (Beng.)  is  better.  In  N.T.,  roiwv  generally  begins  a 
sentence  (see  on  Luke  xx.  25  and  cf.  Heb.  xiii.  13):  St  Paul 
has  the  usual  classical  order  (cf.  Wisd.  i.  11,  viii.  9).  Nowhere 
else  in  the  Bible  is  dS^Xtas  found :  but  see  2  Mac.  vii.  34 ; 
Phil.  iii.  14. 

outws  -iruKTcutt.  ‘I  so  box  as  smiting  not  the  air.3  It  is 
unlikely  that  he  means  f  I  do  not  smite  the  air ,  but  I  beat  my 
body,*  in  which  case  yov  to  would  have  preceded  v7ramd£co, 
and  it  is  rash  to  say  that  ovk  negatives  depa,  because  the  negative 
of  Se/xov  would  have  been  p.rj.  We  may  regard  ovk  a4pa  Sepwy  as 
one  term,  ‘no  air-smiter 3 :  he  uses  his  fists  as  one  m  deadly 
earnest,  and  does  not  miss :  he  plants  his  blow.  And  ov  with 
participles  still  survives  in  N.T.,  where  the  writer  feels  “that  the 
proper  negative  for  a  statement  of  downright  fact  is  ov.” 

There  are  eleven  other  instances  in  Paul :  four  in  2  Cor.  iv.  8,  9 ;  two 
in  a  quotation  m  Gal.  iv.  27  ;  one  each  in  Rom.  ix.  25 ;  Gal.  iv.  8  ;  Phil. 

iii,  3 ;  Col.  ii.  19 ;  i.  Thess.  11.  4.  See  also  Matt,  xvii,  11 ;  Luke  vi.  42  ; 
John  x.  12 ;  Acts  vii  5,  xxvi.  22,  xxviii.  17,  19 ;  Heb.  xi.  1,  35 ;  1  Pet. 
1.  8  (see  Hort),  and  a  quotation  in  n.  10.  J.  H.  Moulton  ( Gr .  i.  p.  231) 
gives  numerous  illustrations  from  papyri,  and  concludes  with  a  remark 
which  applies  to  this  passage.  “  The  closeness  of  the  participle  to  the 
indicative  in  the  kinds  of  sentence  found  in  this  hst  makes  the  survival  of 
oif  natural.”  See  Blass,  §  75.  5. 

‘Beating  the  air,*  whether  literally  or  metaphorically,  is  common  in 
literature.  Virgil’s  Dares  [Aen.  v.  377),  verier  at  ictibus  auras ,  and 
Entelius  vires  in  ventum  effudit  (446)  may  occur  to  any  one;  also 
ventosque  lacessit  ictibus  (xii.  105  ;  Geor.  iii  233).  Ovid,  Met.  vii.  786, 
vcuuos  exercet  in  aera  morsus.  Valerius  Flaccus,  Arg.  iv.  302,  vacuas 
agit  inconsulta  per  auras  brachia .  Horn.  II.  xx.  446,  rp\s  S’rjipa  ripe 
fiadeiav  Cf.  also  els  aipa  \a\ecu  (xiv.  9).  But  we  are  not  to  under¬ 
stand  the  Apostle  as  speaking  of  practising  boxing :  both  rpix w  and 
ttvktc tfw  refer  to  the  actual  contest.  We  see  the  close  of  it  in  2  Tim. 

iv.  7,  8. 

27.  AW  uirwmAtw  .  .  .  SouXaywyw,  ‘But  I  bruise  my  body 
black  and  blue  and  lead  it  along  as  a  bond-servant.3  The 
renderings  of  wroma£<o  (lit,  give  a  black  eye  by  hitting  to 
uTiwiov)  are  various ;  castigo  (Vulg.),  Imdum  facio  (d),  contundo 
(Beza),  subigo  (Calv.).  See  on  Luke  xviii.  5,  where  Vulg.  has 
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sugillo .*  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  St  Paul  regards  his 
body  as  an  antagonist.  Rather,  it  is  something  which  becomes 
a  bad  master,  if  it  is  not  made  to  be  a  good  servant.  It  is  like 
the  horses  in  a  chariot  race,  which  must  be  kept  well  in  hand  by 
whip  and  rein  if  the  prize  is  to  be  secured.  The  Apostle  was 
no  Gnostic,  regarding  the  body  as  incurably  evil,  and  here  he 
says  o-aiju. a  and  not  aap£.  But  the  body  must  be  made  the  SouAos  of 
the  spirit.  Nowhere  else  in  the  Bible  does  SovAaywyo)  occur:  cf. 
SovXoo)  in  Rom.  vi.  18,  22.  The  purpose  of  SovAaywyoj  is  rov 
fjLrjKeTL  BovXtveiv  rrj  dpapria  (Rom.  vi.  6).  Ignatius  recalls  what 
follows  ( Trail  12).  See  Lietzmann,  Greek  Papyri, \  p.  6. 

pq  ttcus  a  Wo  is  Ki}pu£a$  auTos  dSoKipos  yewajiai.  The  thought 
of  possible  failure,  which  is  just  discernible  in  v.  23,  is  here 
expressed  with  full  distinctness,  and  the  metaphor  of  contests  in 
the  games  perhaps  still  continues.  There  was  a  Kjjpvg  at  the 
games  who  announced  the  coming  contest  and  called  out  the 
competitors :  “  Then  our  herald,  in  accordance  with  the  prevail¬ 
ing  practice,  will  first  summon  the  runner  ”  (Plat.  Laws,  viii.  p. 
833).  This  the  Apostle  had  done  in  preaching  the  Gospel ;  he 
had  proclaimed,  ovrm  rpe^ere,  Tva  KaTa\d/3rp-e.  But  he  was  not 
only  the  herald  to  summon  competitors  and  teach  them  the 
conditions  of  the  contest ;  he  was  a  competitor  himself.  How 
tragic,  therefore,  if  one  who  had  instructed  others  as  to  the  rules 
to  be  observed  for  winning  the  prize,  should  himself  be  rejected 
for  having  transgressed  them  !  t  Excepting  Heb.  vL  8,  dSo'/a/A os 
is  found  only  in  Paul :  2  Cor.  xiii.  5-7  ;  Rom.  i.  28;  Tit.  i.  16 ; 
2  Tim.  iii.  8  :  So/ajuos  also  (xi.  19)  is  mainly  Pauline.  Manifestly 
exclusion  from  the  contest,  as  not  being  qualified,  is  not  the 
meaning ;  he  represents  himself  as  running  and  fighting :  it  is 
exclusion  from  the  prize  that  is  meant.  {  He  might  prove  to  be 
disqualified.  His  effective  preaching  and  his  miracles  (x.  9-11, 
xiv.  18,  19;  2  Cor.  xii.  12;  Rom.  xv.  18,  19;  Gal.  iii.  5)  will 
avail  nothing  if  he  has  broken  the  rules  of  the  course  (see  on 
Matt.  vii.  22,  23).  In  quo  monentur  omnes,  ut  timendo  sperent  et 
sperando  timeant,  quatenus  spes  foveat  laborantes  et  timor  incitet 
negligentes  (Atto).  Ita  certus  est  de  praemio ,  ut  timeat  illud 
amittere  ;  et  ita  metuit  amittere ,  ut  certus  sit  de  eo  (Herv.).  Potest 

*  Cf.  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  17,  Inde  pugihs  caestibus  confusi  ne  ingemiscunt 
quidern ,  gladiatores  quas  plagas  perferunt ,  accipere  plagarn  malunt  quam 
turpiter  mtare . 

+  ‘  There  is  one  that  is  wise  and  teacheth  many,  and  yet  is  unprofitable  to 
his  own  soul9  (Ecclus.  xxxvii.  19),  puxta  o-optarty  o$x  copfe 

(Menander). 

t  There  was  a  herald  who  proclaimed  the  victors,  and  was  himself  crowned 
for  his  services.  Nero  proclaimed  his  own  success  at  the  games,  and  thus 
competed  with  the  heralds.  Vu tor em  se  ipse  pronunciabat ;  qua  de  causa  et 
praeconio  ubique  contendit  (Suet.  Nero,  24). 
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eiiam  conjungi  cum  superiore  dido ,  in  hunc  modum ,  Ne  Evangelio 
defrauder ,  cujus  alii  mea  opera  fiunt participes  (Calv.)* 

i iTUTi&fa  (K4  B  C  D*  17)  is  to  be  preferred  to  faroi nafu  (F  G  KLP), 
{nroomifa  (D3),  or  {nroriifu  (22).  ‘  Keep  under*  (AV.)  is  from  biromdfa. 

For  ffCbjm  F  Las  <rr6/xa.  For  d5<5 kijjlqs,  reprobus  (Vulg  ),  rejectaneus  (Beza). 
Schmiedel  suspects  w,  24-27  as  an  interpolation. 

X  1-XI.  L  THESE  PRINCIPLES  APPLIED. 

The  fear  expressed  in  ix.  27  suggests  the  case  of  the 
Israelites,  who,  through  want  of  self-control,  lost  the  promised 
prize.  They  presumed  on  their  privileges,  and  fell  into  idolatry, 
which  they  might  have  resisted  (1-13).  This  shows  the  danger 
of  idolatry :  and  idol-feasts  are  really  idolatry,  as  the  parallels  of 
the  Christian  Eucharist  and  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices  show.  Idol- 
feasts  must  always  be  avoided  (14-22).  Idol-meats  need  not 
always  be  avoided,  but  only  when  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
sacrificed  to  idols  is  pointed  out  by  the  scrupulous  (23-xi.  1), 

X.  1-13.  Take  warning  from  the  fall  of  our  fathers  in 
the  wildeimess .  Distrust  yourselves.  Trust  in  God. 

1  The  risk  of  being  rejected  is  real.  Our  ancestors  had 
extraordinary  advantages,  such  as  might  seem  to  ensure  success. 
They  were  all  of  them  protected  by  the  cloud,  and  they  all 
passed  safely  through  the  sea,  2  and  all  pledged  themselves  to 
trust  in  Moses  by  virtue  of  their  trustful  following  of  the  cloud 
and  their  trustful  march  in  the  sea ;  3  all  ate  the  same  supernatural 
food,  4 and  all  drank  the  same  supernatural  drink;  for  they  used 
to  drink  from  a  supernatural  Rock  which  attended  them,  and  the 
Rock  was  really  a  manifestation  of  the  Messiah.  5  Yet,  in  spite 
of  these  amazing  advantages,  the  vast  majority  of  them  frustrated 
the  good  purpose  of  God  who  granted  these  mercies.  This  is 
manifest ;  for  they  were  overthrown  by  Him  in  the  wilderness. 

6  Now  all  these  experiences  of  theirs  happened  as  examples 
which  we  possess  for  our  guidance,  to  warn  us  against  lusting 
after  evil  things,  just  as  those  ancestors  of  ours  actually  did. 

7  And  so  you  must  not  fall  into  idolatry,  as  some  of  them  fell  ; 
even  as  it  stands  written,  The  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  to 
drink,  and  rose  up  to  sport.  8  And  let  us  not  be  led  on  to 
commit  fornication,  as  some  of  them  committed,  and  died  in  a 
single  day,  23,000  of  them.  9  And  let  us  not  strain  beyond  all 
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bounds  the  Lord’s  forbearance,  as  some  of  them  strained  it,  and 
were  destroyed,  one  after  another,  by  serpents.  10  Nor  yet 
murmur  ye,  which  is  just  what  some  of  them  did,  and  were 
destroyed  forthwith  by  the  destroying  angel.  11  Now  all  these 
experiences  by  way  of  example  occurred  one  after  another  to 
them,  and  they  were  recorded  with  a  view  to  admonishing  us, 
unto  whom  the  ends  of  the  ages,  with  their  weight  of  authority, 
have  come  down.  12  Therefore  if,  like  our  forefathers,  you  think 
that  you  are  standing  securely,  beware  lest  self-confidence  cause 
you,  in  like  manner,  to  fall.  13  And  you  can  avoid  falling.  No 
temptation  has  taken  you  other  than  a  man  can  withstand.  Yes, 
you  may  trust  God  :  He  will  not  let  you  be  tempted  beyond  your 
strength.  While  He  arranges  the  temptation  to  brace  your 
character,  He  will  also  arrange  the  necessary  way  of  escape,  and 
the  certainty  that  He  will  do  this  will  give  you  strength  to 
endure, 

1.  Ou  0e\a>  .  .  .  d8e\<{>ou  See  on  xii.  1.  The  yap  shows  the 
connexion  with  what  precedes :  ‘  Failure  through  lack  of  self- 
discipline  is  not  an  imaginary  peril :  if  you  lack  it,  your  great 
spiritual  gifts  will  not  save  you  from  disaster.’  * 

ol  Trarepes  Just  as  Christ  spoke  of  the  ancestors  of  the 

Jews  as  ‘your  fathers’  (Matt,  xxiii.  32;  Luke  xi-  47 ;  John  vi 
49),  so  the  Apostle  calls  them  ‘  our  fathers  ’ :  some  members  of 
the  Church  of  Corinth  were  Jews,  and  the  expression,  was  literally 
true  of  them,  as  of  St  Paul.  But  he  may  mean  that  the  Israelites 
were  the  spiritual  ancestors  of  all  Chnstians.  In  Gal.  vi.  16 
‘the  Israel  of  God’  means  the  whole  body  of  believers.  Clem. 
Rom.  (Cor,  60)  uses  rofc  iraTpao-iv  yjfjLiov  in  the  same  sense,  and 
speaks  to  the  Corinthians  of  Jacob  (4),  and  Abraham  (31)  as 
6  irarrjp  fipwv.  See  on  Rom.  iv.  1. 

irdirres.  The  emphatic  repetition  in  each  clause  marks  the 
contrast  with  ovk  ku  tol<s  tcXuoctiv  (v.  5).  All,  without  exception, 
shared  these  great  privileges,  but  not  even  a  majority  (in  fact 
only  two)  secured  the  blessing  which  God  offered  them.  No 
privilege  justifies  a  sense  of  security:  privilege  must  be  used 
with  fear  and  trembling. 

fab  rip  v€<b€fo\v-  ‘Under  the  cloud’  which  every  one 
remembers  (Exod.  xiii.  21,  22,  xiv.  19,  24,  xl.  38;  etc.).  The 

*  The  *  Moreover f  of  AV.  is  from  a  false  reading  8^  (K*  K  L,  Syrr.) :  the 
evidence  for  ydp  is  overwhelming.  It  introduces  further  justification  of  his 
demand  that  they  should  imitate  him  in  his  forbearance  and  Entsagung, 
The  ob  6 .  b/ias  iyv.  (xii.  I  ;  2  Cor.  i.  8;  Rom.  i.  13;  I  Thess.  iv,  13) 
implies  no  reproach :  contrast  ovk  otbare  (iiL  16,  v.  6,  vi.  2,  etc.). 
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acc.  perhaps  indicates  movement.  They  marched  with  the 
cloud  above  them*  The  pillar  of  fire  is  not  mentioned,  as 
less  suitable  for  the  figurative  ifiosmicravTo  which  follows : 
Wisd.  xix.  7. 

2.  £l$ top  ip.  ‘They  received  baptism  unto  Moses,* 

as  a  sign  of  allegiance  to  him  and  trust  in  him ;  or  *  into  Moses/ 
as  a  pledge  of  union  with  him.  Comparison  with  baptism  4  into 
Christ  *  (Rom.  vi.  3  ;  Gal.  iii.  27)  is  suggested,  and  it  is  implied 
that  the  union  with  Moses  which  was  the  saving  of  the  Israelites 
was  in  some  way  analogous  to  the  union  with  Christ  which  was 
the  salvation  of  the  Corinthians.  Throughout  the  paragraph, 
the  incidents  are  chosen  from  the  Pentateuch  with  a  view  to 
parallels  with  the  condition  of  the  Corinthian  Christians.  The 
Israelites  had  had  a  baptism  into  Moses,  just  as  the  Corinthians 
had  had  a  baptism  into  Christ  For  a  contrast  between  Christ 
and  Moses,  see  Heb.  iii.  1  ~6.  With  the  aor.  mid.  compare 
a TreXovcraarOe,  vi.  II,  With  the  £4S,  Acts  XIX.  3. 

rij  y€<j>cXi(]  xal  iv  ttj  0a\a<rcrr).  Both  cloud  and  sea 
represent  “the 'element  in  which  their  typical  baptism  took 
place.”  To  make  the  cloud  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  sea  the  water 
is  forced  and  illogical ;  both  are  material  and  watery  elements,  and 
both  refer  to  the  water  in  baptism.  In  what  follows  it  is  the 
material  elements  in  the  Eucharist  which  are  indicated. 

Editors  are  divided  between  ifiairrio-avTo  (B  KLP)  and  ipaTrrlad^av 
(HACDEFG).  But  the  latter  looks  like  a  correction  to  the  expression 
which  was  generally  used  of  Christian  baptism  (i.  13,  15,  xii.  13  ;  etc.). 
Cf.  vi.  11. 

3.  to  auTo  ppwjxa  TmujxaTiKOK.  The  manna  which  typified  the 
bread  in  the  Eucharist  (jn.  vi.  31,  32)  was  ‘spiritual’  as  being 
of  supernatural  origin,  a  pros  ayyekwv  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  25),  ayyikw 
rpo<f}7j  (Wisd.  xvi.  20).  In  all  three  passages,  as  here  and  Neh* 
ix.  15,  20,  the  aorist  is  used  throughout; — quite  naturally,  of  an 
act  which  is  past,  and  the  repetition  of  which  is  not  under 
consideration.  It  is  possible  that  TrvevfiariKov  also  means  that 
“the  immediate  relief  and  continuous  supply  of  their  bodily 
needs  tended  to  have  an  effect  upon  their  spirit;  that  is,  to 
strengthen  their  faith  ”  (Massie).  Israeiitis,  una  cum  ado  corporis , 
alimentum  animarum  datum  est  (Beng.).  Others  take  it  as 
meaning  that  the  manna  and  the  water  had  a  spiritual  or 
allegorical  meaning.  It  is  remarkable  that  St  Paul  chooses  the 
manna  and  the  rock,  and  not  any  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  as 

*  Onkelos  paraphrases  Deut.  xxxiii.  3  ;  “  With  power  He  brought  them 
out  of  Egypt,  they  were  led  under  Thy  cloud ;  they  journeyed  according  to 
Thy  word.”  Onkelos  is  said  to  have  been,  like  St  Paul,  a  disciple  of 
Gamaliel.  Cf.  Ps.  cv.  3a 
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parallels  to  the  Eucharist.  In  class.  Grk.  r mfia  is  more  common 
than  7r6jjLa. 

WH.  bracket  the  first  rd  aM,  which  R*,  Aeth.  omit,  while  A  C*  omit 
ainro  :  but  to  airrb  is  very  strong!  v  attested  (R3  BC2DEFGKLP,  Latt.). 
MSS.  vary  between  tv.  fip.  i<p  (R*  B  C2  P),  /S  p.  tv .  £<j>.  (K3DEFGK  L), 
and  irv.  icp.  ftp.  (A  17).  A  omits  the  second  avrb ,  and  again  there  is 
difference  as  to  the  order ;  tv.  iw.  t6jju 1  (K  ABC P),  irbpua,  tv.  iir . 
(DEFGKL). 

4.  eirii'Oi'  yap  Ik  in'.  &Ko\ou0orf<n]s  TrlTpas.  *  For  they  used  to 
drink  from  a  spiritual  rock  accompanying  them/  or  ‘from  a 
spiritual  accompanying  rock.’  The  change  to  the  imperfect  is 
here  quite  intelligible:  they  habitually  made  use  of  a  source 
which  was  always  at  hand.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the 
thought  which  lies  at  the  back  of  this  statement.  That  the 
wording  of  the  passage  has  been  influenced  by  the  Jewish  legend 
about  a  rock  following  the  Israelites  in  their  wanderings  and 
supplying  them  with  water,  is  hardly  doubtful;  but  that  the 
Apostle  believed  the  legend  is  very  doubtful.  In  its  oldest  form, 
the  legend  made  the  well  of  Beer  (Num.  xxi.  16  f.)  follow  the 
Israelites ;  afterwards  it  was  the  rock  of  Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  1  f.) 
which  did  so,  or  a  stream  flowing  from  the  rock.  St  Paul  seems 
to  take  up  this  Rabbinic  fancy  and  give  it  a  spiritual  meaning. 
The  origin  of  the  allusion  is  interesting,  but  not  of  great  import¬ 
ance  :  further  discussion  by  Driver  ( Expositor ,  3rd  series,  ix.  pp. 
15  f.);  Thackeray,  pp.  195,  204!.;  Selbie  (Hastings,  DB.  art. 
‘Rock’);  Abbott  ( The  Son  of  Man,  pp.  648  f.,  762). 

Of  much  more  importance  is  the  unquestionable  evidence  of 
the  Apostle’s  belief  in  the  pre-existence  of  Christ.  He  does  not 
say,  ‘  And  the  rock  is  Christ/  which  might  mean  no  more  than, 

*  And  the  rock  is  a  type  of  Christ/  but,  ‘  And  the  rock  was 
Christ.’  In  Gal.  iv.  24,  25  he  uses  the  present  tense,  Hagar  and 
Sarah  *  are  two  covenants/  i.e,  represent  them,  are  typical  of 
them.  Similarly,  in  the  interpretation  of  parables  (Matt,  xiii. 
19-23,  37-38)  we  have  ‘is’  throughout.  The  fy  implies  that 
Christ  was  the  source  of  the  water  which  saved  the  Israelites 
from  perishing  of  thirst ;  there  was  a  real  Presence  of  Christ  in 
the  element  which  revived  their  bodies  and  strengthened  their 
faith.  The  comment  of  Herveius,  Sic  solet  loqui  Scriptura,  res 
signijicantes  tanqam  illas  quae  significantur  appellans ,  is  true,  but 
inadequate;  it  overlooks  the  difference  between  lari  and  ty. 
We  have  an  approach  to  this  in  Wisd.  xi.  4,  where  the  Israelites 
are  represented  as  calling  on  the  Divine  Wisdom  in  their  thirst, 
and  it  is  Wisdom  which  grants  the  water.  Philo  ( Quod  deterius 
potiori ,  p.  176)  speaks  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  as  a  solid  rock 
which  gives  imperishable  sustenance  to  those  who  desired  it; 
and  he  then  goes  on  to  identify  the  rock  with  the  manna.  The 
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pre-existence  of  Christ  is  implied  in  h rruxeucrev  (2  Cor.  viii  9), 
in  i £q.7T€&t€  1 A €v  6  ©cos  tov  vlov  airrov  (Gal.  iv.  4),  and  in  6  ©cos  to v 
iavrov  vlov  iripaf/aq  (Rom.  viii.  3).  Cf.  Phil.  ii.  5,  6,  and  see 
Julicher,  Paulus  u.  Jesus ,  p.  31;  J.  Kaftan,  Jesus  u.  Paulus , 
p.  64;  Walther,  Pauli  Chnstentum  Jesu  Eva?igelium ,  p.  24. 
Justin  {Try.  114)  probably  had  this  passage  in  his  mind  when 
he  wrote  of  dying  for  the  name  rrj s  KaXrjs  irirpas,  ical  £&v  vSmp 
Tats  KapStats  fipuovcnqs,  kcll  TroTilovcrr}^  rows  /3ovXop,evov s  to  tt}<s 
fays  v8<»p  By  the  statement  that  the  life-saving  rock  was 

a  manifestation  of  the  power  of  Christ,  present  with  the  Israelites, 
the  Apostle  indicates  that  the  legend,  at  which  he  seems  to 
glance  in  okoXovOovo -77s,  is  not  to  be  believed  literally.  What 
clearly  emerges  is  that,  as  the  Israelites  had  something  anal¬ 
ogous  to  Baptism,  so  also  they  had  something  analogous  to  the 
Eucharist;  and  this  is  the  only  passage  in  N.T.  m  which  the 
two  sacraments  are  mentioned  together. 

MSS.  vary  between  17  rrirpa  5e  (>$  B  D*a),  tj  Si  Trirpa  (A  C  D2  K  L  P), 
and  Trirpa  Si  (F  G). 

5.  &XX*  ouk  iv  Tots  TrXeioo-iy  ainutv  Tf]u8dKTj<rei/  6  0eds.  ‘  Howbeit, 
not  with  most  of  them  was  God  well  pleased.7  Although  all  of 
them  had  great  blessings  (and,  in  particular,  those  which  re¬ 
sembled  the  two  sacraments  which  the  Corinthian  Church 
enjoyed),  there  were  very  few  in  whom  God’s  gracious  purpose 
respecting  them  could  be  fulfilled.  In  ovk  iv  Tots  7tX€lo<tlv  we 
have  a  mournful  understatement :  only  two,  Caleb  and  Joshua, 
entered  the  Promised  Land  (Num.  xiv.  30-32).  All  the  rest, 
thousands  in  number,  though  they  entered  the  lists,  were  dis¬ 
qualified,  aSoKip-oL  iyevovro  (ix.  27),  by  their  misconduct. 

In  the  Epistles,  the  evidence  as  to  the  augment  of  etiSoiciw  varies  greatly  j 
in  i.  21,  ei>S6K7j<T€v  is  undisputed ;  here  the  balance  favours  tjSS  (A  B*  C) : 
see  WH.  11.  Notes  p.  162. 

The  construction  ei>5.  iv  tivi  is  characteristic  of  LXX  and  N.T.,  while 
Polybius  and  others  write  ei 55.  rtvt ;  but  exceptions  both  ways  are  found 
(2  Thess.  ii.  12 ;  1  Mac.  i.  43).  In  Matt.  xii.  18  and  Heb.  x.  6  we  have 
the  accusative. 

Karearrp^dijcrav  yap  iv  rrj  epq/xc«>.  The  yap  introduces  a  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  previous  statement.  God  cannot  have  been  well 
pleased  with  them,  for  KarioTpoxTcv  avrovs  iv  rrj  iprjpu*  (Num. 
xiv.  16).  They  did  not  die  a  natural  death;  their  death  was 
a  judicial  overthrow.  The  verb  is  frequent  in  Judges  and 
2  Maccabees ;  cf.  Eur.  Her \  Fur .  1000 :  nowhere  else  in  N.T.  It 
gives  a  graphic  picture,  the  desert  strewn  with  dead  (Heb.  iii.  17). 

6.  TauTa  8c  tuitoi  ‘Now  these  things  came 

to  pass  as  examples  for  us  to  possess.7  The  examples  were  of 
two  kinds ;  beneficia  quae  populus  accepit  et  peccata  quae  idem 
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admisit  (Beng.).  The  one  kind  was  being  followed;  the  Cor¬ 
inthians  had  sacraments  and  spiritual  gifts  :  they  must  take  care 
that  the  other  kind  was  avoided.  This  is  better  than  under¬ 
standing  TV7TOL  in  the  sense  of  types,  the  Israelites  being  types 
and  the  Corinthians  antitypes ;  in  which  case  ri^v  would  be  the 
subjective  genitive.*  Origen  understands  it  in  the  sense  of 
examples  to  warn  us.  The  transition  from  tv7tos  (twtw)  as  ‘  the 
mark  of  a  blow’  (John  xx.  25)  to  ‘the  stamp  of  a  die,’  and 
thence  to  any  ‘  copy,’  is  easy.  But  a  ‘  copy  ’  may  be  a  thing  to 
be  copied,  and  hence  tv7tos  comes  to  mean  ‘  pattern  ’  or  e  example.’ 
See  Milligan  on  1  Thess.  i.  7.  Deus ,  inquit,  Ulos  pumendo 
tanquam  in  tabula  nobis  seventatem  suam  repraesentavit ,  ut  inde 
edocti  timer e  discamus  (Calv.).  Ea  potissimum  delicta  memorantur, 
quae  ad  Corinihios  admonendos  pertinent  (Beng.).  See  Weinel, 
St  Paul,  pp.  58,  59. 

els  t6  [XT]  €tKat,  This  confirms  the  view  that  tvttos  does  not 
mean  ‘types,’  but  examples  for  guidance,  ‘to  the  intent  that  we 
should  not  be.’  In  saying  eTvac  rather  than  hnOv^iv 

he  is  probably  thinking  of  ckcl  eOaij/av  rov  \aov  rov  hnOvfJLrjTTjv 
(Num.  xi.  34).  The  substantive  occdrs  nowhere  else  in  N.T. 

jca0w$  k&kcivoi  iireduprjaav.  ‘  Even  as  they  also  lusted.’  The 
KaC  is  not  logical,  and  perhaps  ought  to  be  omitted  in  translation  ; 
it  means  ‘  they  as  well  as  you,’  which  assumes  that  the  Cormthians 
have  done  what  they  are  here  charged  not  to  do :  cf.  1  Thess.  iv. 
1 3.  Longing  for  past  heathen  pleasures  may  be  meant. 

7.  p)8e  clSoiXoXdTpai  y^€o-0€.  ‘  Neither  become  ye  idolaters.’ 

The  fLTjSi  is  not  logical ;  it  puts  a  species  on  a  level  with  its  genus . 

‘  Lusting  after  evil  things  ’  is  the  class,  of  which  idolatry  and 
fornication  are  instances;  and  the  firjSi,  ‘nor  yet,’  implies  that 
idolatry  is  a  new  class.  It  was,  however,  the  most  important  of 
the  special  instances,  because  of  its  close  connexion  with  the 
Corinthian  question.  But  this  is  another  point  in  which  Greek 
idiom  is  sometimes  rather  illogical.  We  should  say  ‘  Therefore 
do  not  become.’  The  rtvc?  is  another  understatement,  like  ovk 
iv  rots  TrXaWo' :  the  passage  quoted  shows  that  the  whole  people 
took  part  in  the  idolatry.  St  Paul  seems  to  be  glancing  at  the 
extreme  case  in  viii.  10,  of  a  Christian  showing  his  superior 
yv&cns  by  sitting  at  an  idol-banquet  in  an  idol-temple.  Such 
conduct  does  amount  to  taking  part  in  idolatrous  rites.  The 
Apostle  intimates,  more  plainly  than  before,  that  the  danger 
of  actual  idolatry  is  not  so  imaginary  as  the  Corinthians  in  their 
enlightened  emancipation  supposed. 

iratjcii'.  The  quotation  is  the  LXX  of  Exod.  xxxii.  6,  and 

*  This  would  imply  that  the  Corinthians  were  predestined  to  fall  as  the 
Israelites  did. 
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we  know  that  the  ‘  play ’  or  4  sport 5  included  x°P°h  which  Moses 
saw  as  he  drew  near.*  These  dances  would  be  in  honour  of  the 
golden  calf,  like  those  of  David  in  honour  of  the  Ark  of  God,  as 
he  brought  it  back  (2  Sam.  vi.  14)  The  quotation,  therefore, 
indicates  an  idolatrous  banquet  followed  by  idolatrous  sport. 

Calvin  asks  why  the  Apostle  mentions  the  banquet  and  the 
sport,  which  were  mere  accessories,  and  says  nothing  about  the 
adoration  of  the  image,  which  was  the  essence  of  the  idolatry. 
He  replies  that  it  was  in  these  accessories  that  some  Corinthians 
thought  that  they  might  indulge.  None  of  them  thought  that 
they  might  go  so  far  as  to  join  in  idolatrous  worship. 

No  doubt  ioa7TFp  (R  A  B  D3  L)  before  ytypoLTrTai  is  to  be  preferred  to  ws 
(C  D*  K  P),  and  peihaps  mlv  (B*  D*  F  G)  to  meiv  (A  B3  C  D3  E  K  L  P) : 
ttlv  (K)  supports  irdv.  See  on  ix.  4. 

8.  The  relationship  of  idol-worship  and  fornication  is  often 
very  close,  and  was  specially  so  at  Corinth  (Jowett,  ‘On  the 
Connexion  of  Immorality  and  Idolatry,’  Epp .  of  St  Paul ,  11.  p. 
70).  Hence  fornication  is  taken  as  the  second  instance  of 
lusting  after  evil  things.  In  the  matter  of  Baal-Peor  (Num.  xxv. 
1-9),  to  which  allusion  is  made  here,  it  was  the  intimacy  with 
the  strange  women  which  led  to  participation  in  the  idolatrous 
feasts,  not  vice  versa  as  the  RV.  suggests ;  ‘  the  people  began  to 
commit  whoredom  with  the  daughters  of  Moab  :  for  they  called 
the  people  unto  the  sacrifices  of  their  gods.’  It  is  remarkable 
that  precisely  at  this  point  the  Apostle  changes  the  form  of  this 
exhortation  and  passes  from  the  2nd  pers.  ( ylvsxrQi )  to  the  1st 
(iropj'cvco/jicv),  thus  once  more  putting  himself  on  a  level  with  his 
readers.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  brief  reference  to  the  sins 
of  the  Israelites  to  show  that,  when  the  Moabite  women  invited 
the  Israelites  to  the  sacrifices  of  their  gods,  immoral  intercourse 
had  preceded  the  invitation.!  In  Wisd.  xiv.  12  the  connexion 
between  idolatry  and  fornication  and  the  consequent  destruction 
are  pointed  out ;  ’Ap^r)  yap  7ropV€tas  hrivoia  ctScoXov,  eupecrets  Se 
avrwv  <f)6opa  £0 yrjs,  where  the  rendering  ‘ spiritual  fornication’ 
(AV.)  is  unnecessary,  and  probably  incorrect. 

eireaav  fu£  Tjpcpa  cIkoo-l  Tpcis  Here  we  have,  in  the 

most  literal  sense,  <£0opa  In  Num.  xxv.  9  the  number  is 

*  Aristoph.  Ran,  450,  rbv  ppprepov  rpoirov  rbv  KaXkixopibrarov  Tralfovres. 
The  verb  is  found  nowhere  else  in  N.T.  In  LXX  it  is  frequent. 

f  But  in  Num.  xxv.  we  have  two  different  stories  combined  and  somewhat 
confused.:  w.  1-5  pome  from  one  source,  w,  6-18  from  another.  The 
locality  in  one  case  is  Shittim,  in  the  other  Peorj  the  god  m  one  case  is 
presumably  Kemosh  the  God  of  Moab,  but  he  is  called  in  both  cases  the 
Baal  of  Peor ;  the  punishment  in  one  case  is  execution  by  the  judges,  in  the 
other  plagues  sent  by  God  ;  the  cause  of  the  evil  in  one  case  is  Moal-ite,  in 
*he  other  Midianite  See  Gray,  Numbers ,  pp.  380  f.,  and  cf.  the  intei change 
of  Ishmaelile  with  Midianite,  Gen.  xxxvii.  25-36. 
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24,000.  St  Paul  quotes  from  memory,  without  verifying,  the 
exact  number  being  unimportant.  But  harmonizers  suggest  that 
1000  were  slain  by  the  judges ;  or  that  23,000  and  24,000  are 
round  numbers  for  a  figure  which  lay  between  the  two ;  or  that, 
of  the  24,000  who  died  of  the  plague,  23,000  died  on  one  day.* 
All  these  suggestions  are  the  result  of  a  ‘  weak 9  (viii.  9  f.,  ix.  2  2) 
theory  of  inspiration ;  and  the  first  does  not  avoid  the  charge  of 
error,  for  we  are  told  that  ‘  those  that  died  by  the  plague  were 
24,000.’  For  e7r€<rav  see  1  Chron.  xxi.  14. 

For  TropvciJUfjLev  (K  A  B  D3  E)  and  iwopv€V(rav  {ibid.)  D*  F  G  have  kicwop- 
vebcopev  and  e^eirbpvGvoav  from  LXX  of  Num.  xxv.  1.  Excepting  Jude  7, 
the  compound  is  not  found  in  N  T.  tiretrav  (KABCD*FGPi7)is  to 
be  preferred  to  kireo-ov  (D3  K  L)  *  see  W  H.  11.  Notes  p.  164.  K3  A  C  D2 
KLP  insert  kv  before  jjll$  .  N*BD*FG,  Latt.  omit.  ‘In  one  day5 
augments  the  terror  of  the  punishment. 

9.  prjSc  €KTr€ipdt«ju.€K  Toy  Kupioy.  *  Neither  let  us  sorely  tempt 
the  Lord,’  try  Him  out  and  out,  provoke  Him  to  the  uttermost, 
till  His  longsuffering  ceases.  This  the  Israelites  did  by  their 
frequent  rebellion.  It  is  rather  fanciful  to  connect  this  with  v.  8, 
as  v .  8  is  connected  with  v.  7.  It  is  true  that  “  fornication  leads 
to  tempting  God  ” ;  but  is  that  the  Apostle’s  reason  for  passing 
from  iropvevwfiev  to  6K7r€ipd£a>piev?  The  compound  occurs  (in 
quotations  from  LXX  of  Deut.  vi.  16)  Matt.  iv.  7  ;  Luke  iv.  12  ; 
also  Luke  x.  25 ;  in  LXX,  both  of  man  trying  God  (Ps.  lxxviii. 
18),  and  of  God  trying  man  (Deut.  viii.  2,  16).  It  implies  pro¬ 
longed  and  severe  testing.  See  on  iii.  18.  Here  the  meaning  is 
that  God  was  put  to  the  proof,  as  to  whether  He  had  the  will 
and  the  power  to  punish.  In  class.  Grk.  iK-n-eipacrOai  is  used. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Apostle  is  thinking  of  anything  more 
definite  than  the  general  frailty  and  faultiness  of  the  Corinthian 
Christians.  Misuse  of  the  gift  of  tongues  (Theodoret)  and  a 
craving  for  miracles  (Chrysostom)  are  not  good  conjectures. 

utto  Twy  o<J>eci)y  dinSMuvTo.  ‘Perished  day  by  day  by  the 
serpents.’  The  imperfect  marks  the  continual  process,  and  the 
article  points  to  the  well-known  story.  ‘  Perished ’  =  ‘  were  de¬ 
stroyed,’  and  hence  xnro  is  admissible.  In  class.  Grk.  xnro  is 
used  of  the  agent  after  an  intrans.  verb,  but  it  is  not  very 
frequent  in  N.T.  We  have  Tracey  \nr o,  Matt.  xvii.  12  and 
1  Thess.  ii.  14,  where  Milligan  quotes  from  papyri,  /Slav  iratrxw 
€K(xcttot€  xnro  *E/o;cr€G)$.  See  Winer,  p.  462. 

We  may  safely  prefer  rbv  Ktipiov  (KB  CP  17,  Aeth.  Arm.)  to  rbv 
Xpurriv  (DEFGKL,  Latt.)  or  t6v  Qg6v  (A).  No  doubt  XpKrrbv,  if 
original,  might  have  been  changed  to  Ktipiov  or  9 ebv  because  of  the  diffi- 

*  The  /«£  7)pkpq.  increases  the  horror  :  omnia  ademit  Una  dies  infest  a  tibi 
tot praemia  vitae  (Lucr.  iii.  9,  11) :  cf.  Rev.  xviii.  8. 
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culty  of  supposing  that  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  tempted  Christ. 
On  the  other  hand,  either  Xpwr6y  or  Be6v  might  be  a  gloss  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  Ktipiov.  Epiphanms  says  that  Marcion  substituted  XpL<rr6v 
for  Kvpcov ,  that  the  Apostle  might  not  appear  to  assert  the  lordship  of 
Christ.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  about  this,  it  is  rash  to  say  that 
“  Marcion  was  right  in  thinking  that  the  reading  K tiptop  identifies  the 
Lord  Jehovah  of  the  narrative  with  the  historical  Jesus  Christ.”  It  is  safer 
to  say  with  Hort  on  I  Pet  ii.  3,  “No  such  identification  can  be  clearly 
made  out  in  the  N.T.”  But  see  on  Rom.  x.  12,  13.  In  the  N.T.  6  Ktfpios 
commonly  means  4  our  Lord 5 ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case,  and 
here  it  almost  certainly  means  Jehovah,  as  Num.  xxi.  4-9  and  Ps.  lxxvm.  18 
imply.  There  seems  to  be  no  difference  m  LXX  between  KiJpios  and 
6  Ktfpios,  and  in  N  T.  we  can  lay  down  no  rule  that  Ktfpios  means  God 
and  6  Ki/pios  Christ.  See  Bigg  on  I  Pet.  1.  3,  25,  ii.  3,  lii.  15 ;  Nestle, 
Text.  Cnt.  of  N  T.  p.  307 

Kadtis  rim  (KABCD*FGP  17)  rather  than  Kadd>s  ral  rim 
(D3EKL).  iirdpc wav  (ABI^KL)  rather  than  iZeiretpaarav  (ft  CD* 
F  G  P  17),  the  latter  being  an  assimilation  to  ^X7retpdfw/ie*».  It  is  more 
difficult  to  decide  between  d?rc bWwro  (ft  A  B)  and  airdiXovro  (CD  E F  G 
KLP):  but  aTibWwTo  would  be  more  likely  to  be  changed  to  dirdbXovTo 
(v.  10)  than  vice  versa . 

10.  prjSe  Yoyyu^eTe.  Rebellious  discontent  of  any  kind  is 
forbidden ;  and  there  is  nothing  said  as  to  the  persons  against 
whom,  or  the  things  about  which,  murmuring  is  likely  to  take 
place.  But  the  warning  instance  ( Kadarrep  rives)  can  hardly 
refer  to  anything  but  that  of  the  people  against  Moses  and 
Aaron  for  the  punishment  of  Korah  and  his  company  (Num. 
xvi.  41  f.),  for  we  know  of  no  other  case  in  which  the  murmurers 
were  punished  with  death.*  From  this,  and  the  return  to  the 
2nd  pers.  (yoyy v&rc),  we  may  conjecture  that  the  Apostle  is 
warning  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  murmur  against  him 
for  his  punishment  of  the  incestuous  person,  and  for  his  severe 
rebukes  in  this  letter,  t 

fiiro  tou  dXoOpeuTou.  Not  Satan,  but  the  destroying  angel 
sent  by  God  to  smite  the  people  with  pestilence.  The  Apostle 
assumes  that  there  was  such  an  agent,  as  in  the  slaying  of  the 
firstborn  (rov  oXeOpevovra,  Exod.  xii.  23),  and  in 'the  plague  that 
punished  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16;  ayyekos  K vpCov  igoXtOpevuv, 
1  Chron.  xxi..  12),  and  in  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrians 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  21 ;  Ecclus.  xlviii.  21).  Cf.  Acts  xii.  23  :  Heb. 
xi.  28.  Vulg.  has  ab  exterminatore ,  Calv.  a  vastatore ;  in  Heb. 
xi.  28  Vulg.  has  qui  vastabat \  in  Exod.  xii.  23  percussor.  The 
angelology  and  demonology  of  the  Jews  was  confused  and 
unstable.  Satan  is  sometimes  the  destroyer  (Wisd.  ii.  24).  By 
introducing  sin  he  brought  men  under  the  power  of  death  ; 

*  The  murmuring  against  the  report  of  the  spies  can  hardly  be  meant,  for 
that  was  punished  by  the  murmurers  dying  off  in  the  wilderness,  not  by  any 
special  destruction  (Num.  xiv.  I,  2,  29). 

t  It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  he  changes  from  &<ncep  to  KaBdirep, 
which  implies  the  very  closest  resemblance,  *  exactly  as.* 
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Rom.  v.  12;  Heb.  ii.  14;  John  viii.  44.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
Bible  does  dXoOpevnqs  occur. 

Assimilation  has  produced  four  corruptions  of  the  text  in  this  verse : 
ycryyij^eTe  (ABCKLP,  Vulg.  Syrr.  Aeth  )  has  been  corrected  to  70771}- 
twtiev  (KDEFG):  Kaddnep  (KBP)  has  been  corrected  to  Kad&s  (A  C  D 
EFGKL):  KL  inserts  Kal  before  rives :  and  A  corrects  diribXopro  to 
aT<J)Xkvvro. 

11.  Taura  8c  Tumic&s  oW/Saivcy  Itcciyois.  ‘Now  these  things 
by  way  of  lesson  happened  one  after  another  to  them  ’ :  em¬ 
phasis  on  €/cctVo«.  The  imperfect  sets  forth  the  enumerated 
events  as  in  process  of  happening ;  the  singular  sums  them  up 
as  one  series.  In  v.  6  we  had  the  plural,  lyevrjdrjcrav ,  attention 
being  directed  to  the  separate  rwrot  in  w .  1-5  ;  moreover,  there 
may  be  attraction  to  ruVoi,  Winer,  p.  645. 

iypd<prj  8 e  it.  v>  ‘And  were  written  for  our  admonition/ 
ne  similiter pecca?ites  similia  patiamur \  The  wntten  record  was 
of  no  service  to  those  who  had  been  punished;  quid  enim 
mortuis  prodesset  historia  ?  vivis  autem  quo  modo  pr odes  set,  nisi 
aliorum  exemplis  admoniti  resipiscerent  ?  (Calv.).  Note  the 
change  from  imperfect  to  aorist. 

€15  ous  Ta  T^Xt]  raj v  ai6vo)v  KaTamjcrc^.  *  Unto  whom  the  ends 
of  the  ages  have  reached.’  The  common  meaning  of  Karavrao} 
in  N.T.  is  4  reach  one’s  destination  ’ :  see  on  xiv.  36.  The  point 
of  the  statement  here  is  obscure.  ‘The  ages  ’  are  “  the  successive 
periods  in  the  history  of  humanity,  and  perhaps  also  the  parallel 
penods  for  different  nations  and  parts  of  the  world  ”  (Hort  on  hr 
ecr\drov  rw v  xpov <ov,  1  Pet.  i.  20).*  In  what  sense  have  the  ends 
of  these  ages  reached  us  as  their  destination?  ‘The  ends’  of 
them  implies  that  each  one  of  them  is  completed  and  summed 
up ;  and  the  sum-total  has  come  down  to  us  for  whom  it  was 
intended.  That  would  seem  to  mean  that  we  reap  the  benefit 
of  the  experience  of  all  these  completed  ages.  Such  an  inter¬ 
pretation  comes  as  a  fit  conclusion  to  a  passage  in  which  the 
Corinthians  are  exhorted  to  take  the  experiences  of  the  Israelites 
as  lessons  for  themselves.  Pluralis  habet  vim  magnam :  omnia 
C07icu?"runt  et  ad  summam  veniunt ;  beneficia  et  pericula,  poenae 
et  praemia  (Beng.). 

Or  it  may  mean  that  the  ends  of  the  ages  have  reached  us, 
and  therefore  we  are  already  in  a  new  age,  which  is  the  final 

*  The  education  of  the  Gentiles  went  on  side  by  side  with  the  education 
of  the  Jews,  and  both  streams  met  in  the  Christian  Church.  “The  Church 
is  the  heir  of  the  spiritual  training  of  mankind  ”  (Findlay).  The  temptation 
to  make  rd  r.  rCov  at,  singular  produced  corruptions  ;  tnquos finis  sacculorum 
dffvcmi  (Iren.  iv.  xiv.  3),  in  quos  Jims  seculorum  obvenit  (Aug.  De  cat .  rud, 
3).  Tert.  preserves  the  plural ;  ad  nos  commonendos ,  in  quos  fines  aevorum 
decucurrerunt  ( Marc .  v.  7) ;  also  Vulg.  ;  ad  correptioncm  no  sir  am,  in  quos 
fines  seculorum  dervenerunt. 
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one  and  will  be  short  (vii.  29  :  see  Westcott  on  Heb.  ix.  26  and 
1  John  ii.  zS).  The  interpretation  will  then  be  that  “the  last 
act  in  the  drama  of  time  is  begun  ”  (Rutherford),  and  therefore 
the  warnings  contained  in  these  examples  ought  at  once  to  be 
laid  to  heart.  The  Day  of  Judgment  is  near  and  may  come  at 
any  moment  (xvi.  22) ;  it  is  madness  not  to  be  watchful. 

AV.  has  ‘Now  all  these  things,’  and  ‘all’  is  well  supported  ;  ravra  8k 
TT&vra  (C  K  L  P,  Vulg.  Syrr.  Copt.  Arm  ) ;  irdvra  8k  ravra  (KDEFG, 
Aeth.) ;  AB  17,  Theb.  omit  Tavrai  Ong  and  Tert.  sometimes  omit. 
The  fact  that  iravra  is  inserted  in  different  positions,  and  that  insertion  is 
more  intelligible  than  omission,  justifies  exclusion  tvtlk&s  (KABCKP, 
Vulg.  in Jigura)  is  to  be  prefeired  to  rtfirot  (DEFGL),  and  avvifiatvev 
(K  B  C  K  L)  to  (rvvifiaivov  (A  D  E  F  G  L),  which  looks  like  assimilation  to 
7>.  6  ;  also  Kar^vr^Kev  (K  B  D*  F  G)  to  KaHivT-rjcrw  (ACDjKL). 

12, 13.  The  Apostle  adds  two  admonitions :  to  those  who 
are  so  self-confident  that  they  think  that  they  have  no  need 
to  be  watchful ;  and  to  those  that  are  so  despondent  that  they 
think  that  it  is  useless  to  struggle  with  temptation. 

12.  *Wr€.  See  on  iii.  21.  ‘So  then,  let  him  that  thinketh 

that  he  is  standing  securely  beware  lest  he  fall 5 ;  i.e.  fall  from 
his  secure  position  and  become  aSoKt/xos.  The  Apostle  does 
not  question  the  man's  opinion  of  his  condition;  he  takes 
the  security  for  granted .  but  there  is  danger  in  feeling  secure, 
for  this  leads  to  carelessness.  Perhaps  there  is  special  reference 
to  feeling  secure  against  contamination  from  idol-feasts.  It  is 
less  likely  that  there  is  a  reference  to  one  who  “thinks  that 
through  the  sacrament  he  ipso  facto  possesses  eternal  life  with 
God.”  See  Rom.  xi.  20,  xiv.  4.  M07  tolvw  Ittl  rfj  ordaei  <fipovei 

fJLtya,  aAAa  cjyvXdrrov  rrjv  7rr£jcriy  (Chrys.). 

Both  AV.  and  RV.  disregard  the  difference  between  ware 
here  and  Storcp  in  v .  14,  translating  both  ‘wherefore/  In 
Phil.  11.  12,  AV.  has  ‘wherefore,'  and  RV.  ‘so  then,'  for  more. 
Vulg.  rightly  distinguishes,  with  itaque  here  and  propter  quod  in 
v .  14.  Aioirep  indicates  more  strongly  than  ware  that  what 
follows  is  a  reasoned  result  of  what  precedes. 

13.  ircipao-jios  upas  ouk  €i\i]<|>€v.  An  appeal  to  their  past 
experience.  Hitherto  they  have  had  no  highly  exceptional, 
superhuman  temptations,  but  only  such  as  commonly  assail 
men,  and  therefore  such  as  a  man  can  endure.  The  rvrroi  just 
mentioned  show  that  others  have  had  similar  temptations. 
This  ought  to  encourage  them  with  regard  to  the  future,  which 
he  goes  on  to  consider.  It  is  reading  too  much  into  the  verse 
to  suppose  that  Corinthians  had  been  pleading  that  they  must 
go  to  idol-feasts;  otherwise  they  might  be  persecuted  and 
tempted  to  apostatize.  In  three  of  his  letters,  however  (to  the 
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Alexandrians,  to  the  clergy  of  Samosata,  and  to  Acacius  and 
others),  Basil  applies  this  text  to  persecution  ( Epp .  139,  219,  256). 
With  elX .tj4>€v  compare  Wisd.  xi.  12  ;  Luke  v.  26,  vii.  16,  ix.  39. 

rncrros  8e  6  0€<5$.  £0n  the  contrary,  God  is  faithful,’  id  est 

verax  in  hac promissione^  ut  sit  semper  nobiscum  (Herv.).  Both 
AV.  and  RV  have  ‘but’  for  Sc.  But  the  opposition  is  to  what 
is  negatived  in  what  precedes ;  this  clause  continues  the  en¬ 
couragement  already  given.  The  perfect  tense  ( ovk  €i\rj4><&) 
brings  us  down  to  the  present  moment;  there  never  has 
been  Trapaoyxds  fir]  avOpuTrivos.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  the 
certainty  that  God  will  never  prove  faithless:  est  certus  custos 
suorum  (Calv.). 

$s  ouk  cdo-€i  uja&s.  £  And  therefore  He  will  not  suffer  you  to 
be  tempted  beyond  what  ye  are  able  to  endure.’  This  follows 
from  His  faithfulness,  £as  being  one  who  will  not  allow,’  etc. 
For  a  similar  use  of  os  see  x  Tim.  ii.  4. 

AXXa  Tronrja-ei  k.t.X.  4  But  will  provide,  with  the  temptation, 
the  way  of  escape  also.’  *  A  way  to  escape  ’  (AV.)  ignores  the 
article  before  Ik/Wif,  ‘  the  necessary  way  of  escape,’  the  one 
suitable  for  such  a  difficulty.  The  <rvv  and  the  articles  imply 
that  temptations  and  possibilities  of  escape  always  go  in  pairs : 
there  is  no  ireipao-fw s  without  its  proper  ex  fiacres,  for  these  pairs 
are  arranged  by  God,  who  permits  no  unfairness.  He  knows 
the  powers  with  which  He  has  endowed  us,  and  how  much 
pressure  they  can  withstand.  He  will  not  leave  us  to  become 
the  victims  of  circumstances  which  He  has  Himself  ordered 
for  us,  and  impossibilia  non  jubet.  For  ex fi avis  Vulg.  has  pro- 
ventus-y  Beza  and  Calv.  (better)  exitus,  which  Vulg.  has  Heb. 
xiii.  7 ;  egressus  might  be  better  still.  On  the  history  of 
see  Kennedy,  Sources ,  p.  106  As  to  God’s  part  in  temptation, 
see  Matt.  vi.  13  ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  1 ;  Job  i.  12,  ii.  6 ;  Exod.  xvi.  4 ; 
Deut.  viii.  2 ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  Jas.  i.  13. 

tou  Suvacrdai  direveyKew.  This  rov  with  the  infinitive  to 
express  purpose  or  result*  is  very  frequent  in  Luke  (i.  77,  79, 

ii.  24,  where  see  note)  and  not  rare  in  Paul  (Gal.  iii.  10 ;  Phil. 

iii.  10;  Rom.  i.  24,  vi.  6,  vii.  3,  viii.  12,  xi.  8,  10).  eYiro<£€pav 
means  ‘to  bear  up  under,’  £to  endure  patiently’  (2  Tim.  iii.  11 ; 
1  Pet.  ii.  19 ;  Prov.  vi.  33  ;  Ps.  lxix.  7  ;  Job  ii.  10).  Temptation 
is  probation,  and  God  orders  the  probation  in  such  a  way  £  that 
ye  may  be  able  to  endure  it.’  The  power  to  endure  is  given  <rvv 
tw  7rctpacr/x<3,  the  endurance  is  not  given;  that  depends  on 

*  J.  H.  Moulton  ( Gr .  1.  p.  217)  prefers  to  call  this  use  of  roD  c.  infin . 
*  epexegetic,’  and  thinks  that  “  when  Paul  wishes  to  express  purpose  he  uses 
other  means.”  Bachmann  makes  rov  SvvacrdaL  the  genitive  of  the  substantival 
infinitive,  dependent  on  £ic[3<x<nv,  ‘the  escape  of  being  able  to  bear  it’ ;  i.e. 
the  $Kpao-is  consists  in  the  power  to  endure. 

14 
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ourselves.  On  the  liturgical  addition  to  the  Prayer,  ‘Lead  us 
not  into  temptation  which  we  are  not  able  to  hear]  see  Resch, 
Agrapha,  pp.  85,  355  ;  Hastings,  DB.  hi.  p.  144. 

Cassian  ( Inst.  v.  16)  says  that  “some  not  understanding  this  testimony 
of  the  Apostle  have  read  the  subjunctive  instead  of  the  indicative  mood  : 
ientatio  vos  non  apprehendat  nisi  humana”  (so  Vulg.).  The  verse  is  a 
favourite  one  with  Cassian. 

A  few  texts  insert  oi5  before  Stivacrde  and  iweveyKeiv  after  it :  a  few 
insert  iifias  before  or  after  inreveyKelv  :  K*  ABCD*FLP  17  omit  fyaas. 

14-22.  The  Lord's  Supper  and  the  Jeivish  sacrifices  may 
convince  you  of  the  fact  that  to  participate  in  a  sacrificial 
feast  is  to  participate  in  worship.  Therefore ,  avoid  all 
idol-feasts ,  which  are  a  worship  of  demons. 

14  Yes,  God  provides  escapes  from  temptations,  and  so  my 
affection  for  you  moves  me  to  urge  you  to  escape  from  tempta¬ 
tion  to  idolatry ;  avoid  all  contact  with  it.  15 1  appeal  to  your 
good  sense ;  you  are  capable  of  judging  for  yourselves  whether 
my  arguments  are  sound. 

16The  cup  of  the  blessing,  on  which  we  invoke  the  benediction 
of  God  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  is  it  not  a  means  of  communion 
in  the  Blood-shedding  of  Christ  ?  The  bread  which  we  break 
there,  is  it  not  a  means  of  communion  in  the  Body  of  Christ  ? 
17  Because  the  many  broken  pieces  are  all  one  bread,  we, 
the  assembled  many,  are  all  one  body ;  for  we,  the  whole  con¬ 
gregation,  have  with  one  another  what  comes  from  the  one 
bread.  18  Here  is  another  parallel.  Consider  the  Israelites, 
as  we  have  them  in  history  with  their  national  ritual.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  those  Israelites  who  eat  the  prescribed  sacrifices 
enter  into  fellowship  with  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  and  therefore 
with  Him  whose  altar  it  is?  The  altar  unites  them  to  one 
another  and  to  Him.  19  You  ask  me  what  I  imply  by  that. 
Not,  of  course,  that  there  is  any  real  sacrifice  to  an  idol,  or  that 
there  is  any  real  idol,  such  as  the  heathen  believe  in.  20  But 
I  do  imply  that  the  sacrifices  which  the  heathen  offer  they  offer 
to  demons  and  to  a  no-god :  and  I  do  not  wish  you  to  enter 
into  fellowship  with  the  company  of  demons.  21  Is  my  meaning 
still  not  plain  ?  It  is  simply  impossible  that  you  should  drink 
of  a  cup  that  brings  you  into  communion  with  the  Lord  and 
of  a  cup  that  brings  you  into  communion  with  demons;  that 
you  should  eat  in  common  with  others  at  the  table  of  the  Lord 
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and  at  the  table  of  demons.  22  Or  do  we  think  so  lightly  of 
this,  that  we  persist  in  doing  just  what  the  Israelites  did  in  the 
wilderness, — provoking  the  Lord  to  jealousy  by  putting  Him  on 
a  level  with  demons  ?  Are  we  able,  any  more  than  they  were, 
to  defy  Him  with  impunity  ? 

14.  Aioircp.  Here  and  viii.  13  only,  ‘Wherefore,  my 
beloved  ones  (the  affectionate  address  turns  the  command  into 
an  entreaty),  flee  right  away  from  idolatry.’  Flight  is  the  sure 
&/3a<ris  in  all  such  temptations,  and  they  have  it  in  their  own 
power:  all  occasions  must  be  shunned.  They  must  not  de¬ 
liberately  go  into  temptation  and  then  expect  deliverance.  They 
must  not  try  how  near  they  can  go,  but  how  far  they  can  fly. 
Fugite  idolatriam :  omnem  utique  et  totam  (Tert.  Dc  Cor .  to). 
This  might  seem  a  hard  saying  to  some  of  them,  especially  after 
expecting  a  wide  measure  of  liberty,  and  he  softens  it  with 
ayairrjroL  / iov .  It  is  his  love  for  them  that  makes  him  seem  to 
be  severe  and  compels  him  to  lay  down  this  rule.  Cf.  xv.  58 ; 
2  Cor.  vii.  1 ;  Phil.  ii.  12,  eta  St  Paul  more  commonly  has 
the  simple  accusative  after  <f>ev yciv  (vi.  18;  1  Tim.  vi.  11; 
2  Tim.  ii.  22),  and  it  is  not  clear  that  cpevyeiv  cwro,  which  is  more 
common  in  Gospels  and  Rev.,  is  a  stronger  expression.  The 
accusative  would  not  have  implied  that  the  Corinthians  were 
already  involved  in  idolatry  :  that  would  require  c*. 

16.  <&s  <|>pot'qjLoi$.  Cf.  iii.  1 ;  Eph.  v.  28.  There  is  no 
sarcasm,  as  in  2  Cor.  xi.  19.  They  have  plenty  of  intelligence, 
and  can  see  whether  an  argument  is  sound  or  not,  so  that  pauca 
verba  sufficiunt  ad  judicandum  (Beng.).  Yet  there  is  perhaps 
a  gentle  rebuke  in  the  compliment.  They  ought  not  to  need 
any  argument  in  a  matter,  de  quo  judicium  ferre  non  erat 
difficile  (Calv.).  Resch,  Agrapka,  p.  127. 

Kptmrc  uficLs  o  4>rj}xi.  The  vjjlc Is  is  emphatic,  and  the  change 
from  \ey(o  to  <f>r)iu  should  be  marked  in  translation,  although 
it  maybe  made  merely  for  variety;  ‘Judge  for  yourselves  what 
I  declare.’  Yulg.  has  loquor  and  dico ;  in  Rom.  iii.  8  aiunt 
(0acrt)  and  dicere  (Acyciv). 

16.  To  'iror^ptoK  Ttjs  efiXoyias.  ‘The  cup  of  the  blessing,’ 
i  e.  over  which  a  benediction  is  pronounced  by  Christian 
ministers,  as  by  Christ  at  the  Last  Supper.  It  does  not  mean 
‘the  cup  which  brings  a  blessing,’  as  is  clear  from  what  follows. 
We  know  too  little  about  the  ritual  of  the  Passover  at  the  time 
of  Christ  to  be  certain  which  of  the  Paschal  cups  was  the  cup 
of  the  Institution.  There  was  probably  a  Paschal  ‘cup  of  the 
thanksgiving’  or  ‘blessing,’  and  the  expression  here  used  may 
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come  from  that,  but  the  addition  of  £ which  we  bless’  in  our 
Christian  assemblies  shows  that  the  phrase  is  used  with  a  fuller 
meaning.  Cf.  rrorrjpLov  cr^rrjpiov  (Ps.  cxv.  4).  EvAo-yeiv  and 
tvxapurreiv  express  two  aspects  of  the  same  action  :  see  on  xi.  24. 
The  plurals,  evXoyovpev  and  KX&pev,  do  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  whole  congregation  took  part  in  saying  the  benedic¬ 
tion  or  thanksgiving  and  in  breaking  the  bread,  except  so 
far  as  the  minister  represented  the  whole  body.  The  Apostle 
is  speaking  of  Christian  practice  generally,  without  going  into 
details.  See  notes  on  xi.  23-25,  where  he  does  give  some 
details,  and  cf.  Acts  ii.  42,  46.  Evans  enlarges  on  the  ev  in 
evXoyovpLcv,  4  over  which  we  speak  the  word  for  good ,’  and  con¬ 
cludes,  “the  bread  and  wine,  after  their  benediction  or  consecra¬ 
tion,  are  not  indeed  changed  in  their  nature,  but  become  in 
their  use  and  their  effects  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
to  the  worthy  receiver.” 

ou)(!  Koivui'ia  early  t.  aTjx.  t.  Xpiarou ;  4  Is  it  not  communion 
in  the  Blood  of  Christ?’  The  RV.  margin  has  4 participation 
in,*  But  4  partake  ’  is  p :  Kowwveiv  is  4  to  have  a  share 
in’;  therefore  koivwvlcl  is  ‘fellowship7  rather  than  4 participation.’ 
This  is  clear  from  what  follows  respecting  the  bread.  It  is 
better  not  to  put  any  article  before  ‘communion’  or  ‘fellow¬ 
ship.’  AV.  has  4 the,’  which  is  justifiable,  for  Koivmta,  being 
the  predicate,  does  not  need  the  article.  RV.  has  4  a,’  which 
is  admissible,  but  is  not  needed.  Strangely  enough,  Vulg. 
varies  the  translation  of  this  important  word;  communicatio 
sanguinis ,  but  participate  corporis:  communio  (Beza)  is  better 
than  either.  As  KoivwveLi/  is  4 to  give  a  share  to’  as  well  as  4 to 
have  a  share  in,’  communicatio  is  a  possible  rendering  of  Koivasvia. 
The  difference  between  ‘participation’  and  ‘fellowship’  or 
‘communion’  is  the  difference  between  having  a  share  and 
having  the  whole.  In  Holy  Communion  each  recipient  has  a 
share  of  the  bread  and  of  the  wine,  but  he  has  the  whole  of 
Christ :  ou  yap  t<3  percxav  pavov  xal  peTaXapfiavtiv  aXXa  r<S 
ivovcr$ai  Kowovpw  (Chrys.).* 

Here,  as  in  Luke  xxii.  17,  and  in  the  Didache  9,  the  cup 
is  mentioned  first,  and  this  order  is  repeated  v.  21 ;  but  in  the 
account  of  the  Institution  (xi.  23)  the  usual  order  is  observed. 
This  may  be  in  order  to  give  prominence  to  the  Blood-shedding, 
the  characteristic  act  of  Christ’s  sacrifice,  and  also  to  bring  the 

*  Ellicott  says  that  this  distinction  between  perixew  and  Kowwveiv  * { cannot 
be  substantiated.  All  that  can  properly  be  said  is  that  icoivwveiv  implies  more 
distinctly  the  idea  of  a  community  with  others”  :  and  that  is  sufficient.  See 
Cremer,  p.  363.  Lightfoot  points  out  the  caprice  of  AV.  in  translating 
Koivwvoi  first  1  partakers ’  and  then  ‘have  fellowship,*  while  Koivwta  is  ‘com¬ 
munion,*  and  pertxw  is  4 to  be  partakers*  (On  Revision,  p.  39). 
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eating  of  the  bread  into  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  eating 
at  heathen  sacrifices.  As  regards  construction,  to  ttottjplov  and 
rov  aprov  are  attracted  to  the  case  of  the  relatives  which  follow. 

ov  It  is  clear  from  cn^a^to-T^cras  (xi.  24)  that  St  Paul 

does  not  mean  to  limit  euAo-y ovfiev  to  the  cup :  there  was  a 
benediction  or  thanksgiving  over  this  also.  There  is  no  action 
with  regard  to  the  cup  which  would  be  parallel  to  breaking  the 
bread,  and  therefore  we  cannot  say  that  /cXcopcv  is  equivalent 
to,  or  a  substitute  for,  evXo yov/xey.  Nor  would  uttlvo/jl€v  corre¬ 
spond  to  k\&pl€v”:  eating  would  correspond  to  drinking,  and 
both  are  assumed.  The  transition  from  the  Body  of  Christ  to 
the  Church,  which  in  another  sense  is  His  Body,  is  easily  made, 
but  it  is  not  made  here :  that  comes  in  the  next  verse. 

It  is  evident  from  xi.  i8f.  that  the  mention  of  the  cup 
before  the  bread  here  does  not  imply  that  in  celebrating  the 
rite  the  cup  ever  came  first.  Here  he  is  not  describing  the  rite, 
but  pointing  out  a  certain  similarity  between  the  Christian  rite 
and  pagan  rites.  Ramsay  (Exp.  Times ,  March  1910,  p.  252) 
thinks  that  he  names  the  cup  first  “partly  because  the  more 
important  part  of  the  pagan  ceremony  lay  in  the  drinking  of 
the  wine,  and  partly  because  the  common  food  in  the  pagan 
ceremony  was  not  bread,  but  something  eaten  out  of  a  dish,” 
which  was  one  and  the  same  for  all.  To  this  we  may  add  that 
in  the  heathen  rite  it  seems  to  have  been  usual  for  each  wor¬ 
shipper  to  bring  his  own  loaf.  The  worshippers  drank  out  of 
the  same  cup  and  took  sacrificial  meat  out  of  the  same  dish, 
but  they  did  not  partake  of  the  same  bread :  els  apros  was  not 
true  of  them  (Hastings,  DB.  v.  p.  132  b).  This  is  said  to  be 
“the  usual  practice  of  simple  Oriental  meals,  in  which  each 
guest  has  his  own  loaf,  though  all  eat  from  a  common  dish.” 
There  was  therefore  less  analogy  between  the  heathen  bread 
and  the  Christian  bread  than  between  the  heathen  cup  and  the 
Christian  cup,  and  for  this  reason  also  the  cup  may  have  been 
mentioned  first.  For  this  reason  again  he  goes  on  (\ v .  17)  to 
point  out  the  unity  implied  in  the  bread  of  the  Christian  rite. 
The  single  loaf  is  a  symbol  and  an  instrument  of  unity,  a  unity 
which  obliterates  the  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile  and 
all  social  distinctions.  There  is  only  one  Body,  the  Body  of 
Christ,  the  Body  of  His  Church,  of  which  each  Christian  is  a 
member.  That  is  the  meaning  of  cThis  is  My  Body.’ 

The  main  point  to  which  the  Apostle  is  leading  his  readers, 
is  that  to  partake  ceremonially  of  the  Thing  Sacrificed  is  to 
become  a  sharer  in  the  Sacrificial  Act,  and  all  that  that  involves. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  first  iariv  should  follow  kolvuvIcl 
(A  B  P,  Copt.  Arm.)  or  XptaroO  C  D  E  F  G  K  L  P,  Latt.).  Probably 
the  latter  order  arose  through  assimilation  to  the  position  of  the  second 
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i<rnp.  A  and  a  few  other  authorities  put  the  second  4<ttlv  after  the  second 

Koivctivta,  probably  for  assimilation  &  BCDFKLP  have  the  second  4<mv 

after  Xptorov .  For  the  second  XpLorou,  D*  F,  Latt.  have  K vpLov. 

17.  on  fits  apros,  iv  <rwp a  ol  ttoWol  ear/iey.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  get  good  sense  out  of  these  ambiguous  words,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide  how  they  should  be  translated.  Fortunately 
the  meaning  is  much  the  same,  whichever  translation  is  adopted. 
The  otl  may  =  ‘  because 7  and  introduce  the  protasis,  of  which 
tv  v&lixL  .  .  .  GcrpLcv  is  the  apodosis;  ‘Because  there  is  one 
bread,  one  body  are  we  the  many,’  i.e.  Because  the  bread, 
although  broken  into  many  pieces,  is  yet  one  bread,  we,  although 
we  are  many,  are  one  body.  Vulg.  seems  to  take  it  in  this  way ; 
qttoniam  unus  pants,  unum  corpus  multi  sumus .*  The  awkward¬ 
ness  of  this  is  that  there  is  no  particle  to  connect  the  statement 
with  what  precedes.  The  Syriac  inserts  a  ‘therefore’;  £as, 
therefore,  that  bread  is  one,  so  are  we  one  body.’  Or  (better) 
on  may  =  ‘for’  (AV.),  or  ‘seeing  that’  (RV.),  and  be  the 
connecting  particle  that  is  required ;  ‘  Seeing  that  we,  who 
are  many,  are  one  bread,  one  body’  (RV.).  But,  however 
we  unravel  the  construction,  we  have  the  parallel  between 
many  fragments,  yet  one  bread,  and  many  members,  yet  one 
body.  See  Lightfoot  on  Ign.  Eph.  20,  where  we  have  irdvreg 
crvv£px€<T^€  &  ttCcttu  KaL  €vt  ’It 70-06  XpicrnS  followed  by  eva 
aprov  k\u)vt€<;.  See  also  Philad.  4.  The  Apostle’s  aim  is  to  show 
that  all  who  partake  of  the  one  bread  have  fellowship  with  Christ. 
This  is  plain  from  what  follows.  See  Abbott,  The  Son  of  Man, 
p.  496. 

ol  y&p  Trdrrcs  ck  tou  apTou  per^ojif^.  ‘For  we  all  have 
our  share  from  the  one  bread,’  i.e.  the  bread  which  is  the  means 
of  fellowship  with  Christ.  Nowhere  else  have  we  with 

ck:  the  usual  construction  is  the  simple  genitive  (21,  ix.  12), 
which  may  be  understood  (30,  ix.  10) ;  but  compare  Ik  in  xi.  28. 
The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  we  all  have  a  share  which  is  taken 
from  the  one  bread,  and  there  is  possibly  a  suggestion  that  the 
one  bread  remains  after  all  have  received  their  shares.  All  have 
communion  with  the  Body,  but  the  Body  is  not  divided.  The 
idea  of  Augustine,  that  the  one  loaf  composed  of  many  grains  of 
corn  is  analogous  to  the  one  body  composed  of  many  members, 
however  true  in  itself,  is  foreign  to  this  passage.  We  have  the 
same  idea  in  the  Didache  9 ;  “  As  this  broken  bread  was  scattered 
(as  grain)  upon  the  mountains  and  gathered  together  became  one, 
etc.”  “  How  the  sacramental  bread  becomes  in  its  use  and  effects 
the  body  of  Christ,  is  a  thing  that  passes  all  understanding: 

*  Quomam  unus  est  pants ,  unum  corpus  nos ,  qui  multi  sumus  (Beza). 
Weil  Ein  Brod  es  ist  das  wir  brechen ,  sind  Em  Leib  wir,  die  Vielen 
(Schmiedel). 
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the  manner  is  a  mystery”  (Evans).  He  adds  that  ot  tiwtcs 
=  ‘all  as  one/  ‘all  the  whole  congregation.1 *  It  is  remarkable 
how  St  Paul  insists  upon  the  social  aspect  of  both  the  sacra¬ 
ments;  ‘For  in  one  Spirit  were  we  all  baptized  into  one  body 9 
(xii.  13). 

18.  The  sacrifices  of  the  Jews  furnish  a  similar  argument 
to  show  that  participation  in  sacrificial  feasts  is  communion  with 
the  unseen. 

pX^irere  rbv  ’IcrpaYjX  KaTot  crapKa.  ‘Look  at  Israel  after  the 
flesh/  the  actual  Israel  of  history.  Christians  are  a  new  Israel, 
Israel  after  the  Spirit,  tov  ’Icrpa^A.  tov  ®eov  (Gal.  vi.  16,  lii.  29 ; 
Phil.  iii.  3),  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles  by  birth. 

oux  ot  eadton-es  k.t.X.  ‘  Are  not  they  who  eat  the  sacrifices 
in  fellowship  with  the  altar  ? 9  They  are  in  fellowship  with  the 
altar,  and  therefore  with  the  unseen  God,  whose  altar  it  is.  To 
swear  by  the  Temple  is  to  swear  by  Him  that  dwelleth  therein 
(Matt,  xxiii.  21),  and  to  have  fellowship  with  the  altar  is  to  have 
fellowship  with  Him  whose  sacrifices  are  offered  thereon.  As 
in  the  Holy  Communion,  therefore,  so  also  in  the  Temple 
services,  participating  in  sacrificial  feasts  is  sacrificial  fellowship 
with  an  unseen  power,  a  power  that  is  Divine.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  analogous  to  this  in  the  sacrificial  feasts  of  the  heathen ; 
but  in  that  case  the  unseen  power  is  not  Divine.  See  Lev. 
vii.  6,  14,  vi.  26,  and  Westcott  on  Heb.  xiii.  10. 

19.  t C  ovv  ‘What  then  do  I  declare?9  This  refers 

back  to  the  in  v.  15  and  guards  against  apparent  incon¬ 
sistency  with  viii.  4.  ‘  Do  I  declare  that  a  thing  sacrificed  to  an 

idol  is  something,  or  that  an  idol  is  something?9  In  neither 
case  was  there  reality.  The  etSwXoflurov  professed  to  be  an 
offering  made  to  a  god,  and  the  ciScdXov  professed  to  represent 
a  god.  Both  were  shams.  The  ctStoXotfirrov  was  just  a  piece 
of  flesh  and  nothing  more,  and  its  being  sacrificed  to  a  being 
that  had  no  existence  did  not  alter  its  quality;  the  meat  was 
neither  the  better  nor  the  worse  for  that.  The  effiwXov  was  just 
so  much  metal,  or  wood,  or  stone,  and  its  being  supposed  to 
represent  a  being  that  had  no  existence  did  not  alter  its  value ; 
it  was  neither  more  nor  less  useful  than  before.  As  a  sacrifice 
to  a  god,  and  as  the  image  of  a  god,  the  €i8o)\o0vtov  and  the 
ctSojXov  had  no  reality,  for  there  was  no  such  being  as  Aphrodite 
or  Serapis.  Nevertheless,  there  was  something  behind  both, 
although  not  what  was  believed  to  be  there. 

AV  ,  following  KL,  Syrr.,  has  ‘idol9  first;  and,  without  authority, 
inserts  the  article,  ‘  the  idol.9  K  B  C  D  E  P,  Vulg.  Copt.  Arm.  Aeth.  have 
Stl  eiSutXddvTov  .  .  .  otl  eZSuXov.  The  accentuation  of  Tisch.,  Btl  elBwXS- 
dvrov  tl  £(ttip3  i)  Btl  elouiXSu  ti  Bcttlp,  is  probably  wrong :  better,  rl  icrnv 
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m  each  case  ;  ‘that  it  is  something ’  {ah quid)  is  the  meaning,  not  ‘that  any 
such  thing  exists/  The  omission  of  7}  otl  eidukdv  rl  i<rriv  (H*  AC *)  is 
no  doubt  owing  to  homoeoteleuton,  rl  i<mv  to  rL  ianv. 

20.  d\X’  on  a  0uou<ny  rd  I0nr].  ‘  But  (what  I  do  declare  is) 
that  the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice/  Here  (according 
to  the  best  texts),  as  in  Rom.  ii.  14,  xv.  27,  eOvy  has  a  plural 
verb:  in  Rom.  ix.  30  it  has  the  singular.  As  rd  IBvq  are 
animate  and  numerous,  the  plural  is  natural.  On  the  history 
of  the  term  IBvo s  see  Kennedy,  Sources ,  p.  98. 

Saijxonois  ical  o3  0ew  Oijouo-ik.  The  Apostle  seems  to  have 
LXX  of  Deut.  xxxii.  17,  ISvc rav  SaifMoviois  kol  ov  OhS,  Oeols  oh 
ovk  jjSeio-av,  1  They  sacrificed  to  demons  ( Shedim )  and  to  a  no¬ 
god,  to  gods  whom  they  knew  not/  in  his  mind.  That  #cat  ov 
0€<3  means  c  and  to  a  no-god  ’  rather  than  ‘  and  not  to  God  ’  is 
confirmed  by  Deut.  xxxii.  2 1 ;  airol  rav  ftc  hr  ov  0€<3 

.  .  .  kol yoi  TrapatrjXwcro}  avrov<;  hr  ovk  eOve t,  ‘They  have  made 
me  jealous  with  a  no-god  .  .  .  and  I  will  make  them  jealous 
with  a  no-people  ’;  see  Driver’s  notes.  In  Bar.  iv.  7  we  have 
the  same  expression,  probably  based  on  Deut.  xxxii.  1 7  ;  0vo-avr€s 
SaifLovioLs  Kal  ov  Oho  ‘by  sacrificing  to  demons  and  no-god/ 
The  Shedim  are  mentioned  nowhere  else,  excepting  Ps.  cvi.  37, 
a  late  Psalm,  possibly  of  the  Greek  period:  according  to  it 
human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Shedim ;  see  Briggs  ad  loc , 
In  Ps.  xcvi.  5,  ‘  All  the  gods  of  the  nations  are  idols/  LXX  ttovtcs 
01  Oeol  t(ov  iOvujv  Sai fwvia,  the  word  rendered  ‘  idols  ’  and  Sai/jiovia 
means  ‘  things  of  nought  *  (Lev.  xix.  4,  xxvi.  1 ;  Ps.  xcvii.  7 ; 
cf.  Is.  xl.  18  f.,  xliv.  gf.).  Asmodaeus,  the  evil  spirit  of  Tob. 
iii.  8,  vi.  14,  is  called  in  the  Aram,  and  Heb.  versions  ‘king  of 
the  Shedim1;  and  it  is  possible  that  St  Paul  has  the  Shidim  in 
his  mind  here.  See  Edersheim,  Life  and  Timesy  11.  pp.  759- 
763.  Here,  the  translation,  ‘and  not  to  God/  introduces  a 
thought  which  is  quite  superfluous:  there  was  no  need  to 
declare  that  sacrifices  to  idols  are  not  offered  to  God.  But 
‘to  a  no-god’  has  point,  and  is  probably  a  reminiscence  of  O.T. 
The  Apostle  is  showing  that  taking  part  in  the  sacrificial  feasts 
of  the  heathen  involves  two  evils,— sharing  in  the  worship  of 
a  thing-of-nought,  and  (what  is  still  worse)  having  fellowship 
with  demons.  This  latter  point  is  the  main  thing,  and  it  is 
expressly  stated  in  what  follows.  .  See  Hastings,  LB.  art 
‘  Demon  ’ ;  Thackeray,  p.  144.  The  primitive  and  wider-spread 
idea  that  there  is,  in  sacrifice,  communion  between  deity  and 
worshippers,  and  between  the  different  worshippers,  greatly 
aided  St  Paul  in  his  teaching. 

The  idea  that  evil  spirits  are  worshipped,  when  idols  which  represent 
non-existent  pagan  deities  are  worshipped,  was  common  among  the  Jews, 
and  passed  over  from  them  into  the  Christian  Church,  with  the  support 
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of  various  passages  in  both  O  T.  and  N.T.  In  addition  to  those  quoted 
above  may  be  mentioned  Is.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  14,  where  both  AV.  and  RV. 
have  ‘satyrs5  and  LXX  SaifiduLa .  In  Lev.  x\n.  7  and  2  Chron.  xi.  15, 
AV.  has  ‘devils,5  RV.  ‘he  goats/  RV  marg.  ‘satyrs/  and  LXX  pdrata  : 
see  Curtis  on  2  Chron.  xi.  15.  In  Enoch  xcix.  7,  “Others  will  make 
graven  images  of  gold  and  silver  and  wood  and  clay,  and  others  will 
worship  impure  spirits  and  demons  and  all  kinds  of  superstitions  not 
according  to  knowledge/5  quoted  by  Tertullian  (De  IdoL  4)  Book  of 
Jubilees  i.  11,  “They  will  worship  each  his  own  (image),  so  as  to  go 
astray,  and  they  will  sacrifice  their  children  to  demons 55 ;  and  again, 
xxn.  17,  “They  offer  their  sacrifices  to  the  dead  and  they  worship  evil 
spirits.55  In  Rev.  ix.  20,  tva  fii)  irpo<TKvv'li<jov<riv  t&  dcufidvia,  ml  ra  eidwXa. 
In  the  Gospels,  and  probably  in  the  Apocalypse,  8atju6wa  seem  to  be  the 
same  as  Trvevfiara  atcddapra ,  and  that  is  likely  to  have  been  St  Paul's  view. 
The  close  connexion  between  idolatry  and  impunty  would  point  to  this 
(see  Weinel,  St  Paul,  pp.  31-34).  By  entering  into  fellowship  with 
demons  or  unclean  spirits,  they  were  exposing  themselves  to  hideous 
temptations  of  terrific  violence. 

ou  0€\«  8e  k.t.X.  *  And  I  do  not  wish  that  you  should  become 
fellows  of  the  demons’:  ‘have  fellowship  with’  (AV.)  or  ‘have 
communion  with’  (RV.)  does  not  give  the  force  of  yiveorOaL. 
The  article  shows  that  ‘the  demons’  are  regarded  here  as  a 
society ,  into  which  the  worshipper  of  idols  is  admitted. 

The  text  of  v .  20  has  been  much  varied  by  copyists,  and  some  points 
remain  doubtful,  dtiovoiv  (KABCDEFGP)  is  to  be  preferred  to  dtiei 
(KL),  which  is  a  grammatical  correction  in  both  places.  After  the  first 
dijovaiv,  K  A  C  K  L  P,  Vulg.  Syrr.  Copt,  have  rd  idvy  :  B  D  E  F  omit. 
WH.  bracket.  The  second  61 )ov<nv  follows  ml  0 d  6e<p  (KABCP,  Arm.), 
not  precedes  (D  EF  G,  Vulg.  Syrr.  Copt.).  For  mivcavods  ruv  Sat jxovlwv, 
D*  EFG  have  daifiovlcor  kolv wrote.  For  ylve<r6 at,  F,  Syrr.  Copt,  have 
etvai. 

21.  ou  Bimurdc.  Of  course  it  is  not  meant  that  there  is  any 
impossibility  in  going  to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  then  going  to 
an  idol-feast :  but  it  is  morally  impossible  for  one  who  has  real 
fellowship  with  Christ  to  consent  to  have  fellowship  with  demons. 
For  one  who  does  so  consent  ovk  ecmv  KvptaKov  BeZirvov  <f>ayeiv. 
Only  those  who  do  not  realize  what  the  Supper  is,  or  do  not 
realize  what  an  idol-feast  is,  could  think  of  taking  part  in  both : 
cf.  2  Cor.  vi.  15  ;  Matt.  vi.  22.  The  genitives  may  be  possessive 
genitives,  but  the  context  indicates  that  they  mean  ‘the  cup 
which  brings  you  into  fellowship  with,’  genitives  of  relation. 

Tpaire^s  Kupiou.  In  Mai.  i.  7,  12,  ‘My  table,’  i.e.  the  Lord’s 
table,  means  the  altar;  see  also  Ezek.  xli.  22,  xliv.  16.  Here  it 
can  only  mean  the  Lord’s  Supper,  ‘table’  (as  often)  including 
what  was  on  it,  especially  food ;  hence  the  expression, 

/x£T€xav.  Wetstem  quotes  Diod.  iv.  74,  /MeTaox^v  Koivrjs  Tpcwr^fys. 
Deissmann  ( New  Light  on  the  iVZ!,  p.  83;  see  also  Light \ 
p.  355)  quotes  the  invitation  to  “dine  at  the  kXlvtj  of  the  Lord 
Serapis  in  the  house  of  Cl.  Serapion.”  Probably  from  this 
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passage,  and  perhaps  also  from  Luke  xxii.  30,  ‘the  Lord’s  Table* 
came  to  mean  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Augustine  calls  it  ‘  the  table 
of  Christ  *  and  4  that  great  table  * ;  Ambrose  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  ‘the  mystical  table’;  etc. 

22.  tj  TOpa£ir]\oGjji€i'  Toy  Kupioy;  A  reminiscence  of  Deut. 
xxxii.  21  quoted  above;  see  on  Rom.  x.  19,  xi.  11 :  ‘Or  are  we 
provoking  the  Lord  to  jealousy  ?  ’  ‘  Is  that  what  we  are  engaged 

in — trying  whether  the  Lord  will  suffer  Himself  to  be  placed  on 
a  level  with  demons?’  In  Deut.  ‘the  Lord’  of  course  means 
Jehovah,  and  some  understand  it  so  here;  but  v.  21  almost 
necessitates  a  reference  to  Christ.  The  fj  introduces  the  alter¬ 
native,  1  Or  (if  you  think  that  you  can  eat  of  Christ’s  table  and  of 
the  table  of  demons)  are  we  going  to  provoke  His  jealousy  ?  ’ 

fiTj  Iffxuporcpoi  aurou  ecrpey ;  ‘Surely  we  are  not  stronger  than 
He?’  His  anger  cannot  be  braved  with  impunity;  Job  ix.  32, 
xxxvii.  23;  Eccles.  vi.  10;  Isa.  xlv.  9  ;  Ezek.  xxii  14;  some  of 
which  passages  may  have  been  in  the  Apostle’s  mind  when  he 
thus  reduced  such  an  argument  aToirov .  It  is  as  when 
Jehovah  answers  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind.  Cf.  i.  13. 

x.  23 -xi.  1.  Idol-meats  need  not  always  be  avoided, \  but 
brotherly  love  limits  Christian  freedom .  Abstain  from  idol- 
meats  when  an  over-scrupidous  brother  tells  you  that  they 
haz>e  been  sacrificed  to  idols .  In  this  and  in  all  things  seek 
God’s  glory.  That  is  my  rule ,  and  it  keeps  one  from  injuring 
others.  And  it  is  my  rule  because  it  is  Christ’s . 

23  As  was  agreed  before,  In  all  things  one  may  do  as  one 
likes,  but  not  all  things  that  one  may  do  do  good.  In  all  things 
one  may  do  as  one  likes,  but  not  all  things  build  up  the  life  of 
the  Church.  24  In  all  open  questions,  it  is  the  well-being  of  the 
persons  concerned,  and  not  one’s  own  rights,  that  should  deter¬ 
mine  one’s  action. 

25  See  how  this  works  in  practice.  Anything  that  is  on  sale 
in  the  meat-market  buy  and  eat,  asking  for  no  information  that 
might  perplex  your  conscience ;  26  for  the  meat  in  the  market, 
like  everything  else  in  the  world,  is  the  Lord’s,  and  His  children 
may  eat  what  is  His  without  scruple.  27  Take  another  case.  If 
one  of  the  heathen  invites  some  of  you  to  a  meal,  and  you  care 
to  go,  anything  that  may  be  set  before  you  eat,  asking  for  no 
information,  as  before.  28  But  if  one  of  your  fellow-guests  should 
think  it  his  duty  to  warn  you  and  say,  This  piece  of  meat  has 
been  offered  in  sacrifice,  then  refrain  from  eating  it,  so  as  to 
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avoid  shocking  your  informant  and  wounding  conscience.  29  Of 
course  I  do  not  mean  your  own  conscience,  but  the  conscience 
of  the  over-scrupulous  brother  who  warned  you.  For  to  what 
purpose  should  I,  by  using  my  liberty,  place  myself  in  a  false 
position,  judged  by  the  conscience  of  another?  30  Fancy  ‘saying 
grace  ’  for  food  which  causes  offence  and  involves  me  in  blame  I 

81  In  short,  that  aim  solves  all  these  questions.  Whether  you 
are  eating  or  drinking  or  doing  anything  else,  let  your  motive 
always  be  the  promotion  of  God’s  glory.  32  Beware  of  putting 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  Jews  by  ill-considered  liberty,  or  of 
Greeks  by  narrow-minded  scruples,  or  of  the  Church  of  God  by 
unchristian  self-seeking.  33  That  is  just  my  own  principle.  I  try 
to  win  the  approval  of  everybody  in  everything,  not  aiming  at 
my  own  advantage,  but  at  that  of  the  many,  that  they  may  be 
saved  from  perdition.  1  In  this  I  am  only  following  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  Christ.  Will  not  you  follow  in  mine  ? 

The  whole  discussion  of  ciSwAdflvos,  accordingly,  issues  in 
three  distinct  classes  of  cases,  for  each  of  which  St  Paul  has  a 
definite  solution : 

(1)  Eating  at  sacrificial  feasts.  This  is  idolatry,  and  absol¬ 
utely  forbidden. 

(2)  Eating  food  bought  in  the  shops,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  an  idolatrous  history.  This  is  unreservedly  allowed. 

There  remains  (3)  the  intermediate  case  of  food  at  non¬ 
ceremonial  feasts  in  private  houses.  If  no  attention  is  drawn  to 
the  “history”  of  the  food,  this  class  falls  into  class  (2).  But  if 
attention  is  pointedly  called  to  the  history  of  the  food,  its  eating 
is  prohibited,  not  as  per  se  idolatrous,  but  because  it  places  the 
eater  in  a  false  position,  and  confuses  the  conscience  of  others. 

23.  n<£vTa  Qtrnv,  A  return,  without  special  personal  refer¬ 
ence,  to  the  principle  stated  (or  perhaps  quoted)  in  vi.  12;  where 
see  notes.  Of  course  he  means  all  things  indifferent ,  with  regard 
to  which  a  Christian  has  freedom.  He  repeats  this  principle, 
with  its  limitation,  before  dealing  finally  with  the  question  of 
idol-meats.  See  Moffatt,  Lit  o/JV.T.,  p.  112. 

ou  irdvra  olkoSo/ji€l.  This  explains  ov  irdvra  cru/x^epct.  There 
are  some  things  which  do  not  build  up  either  the  character  of 
the  individual,  or  the  faith  which  he  professes,  or  the  society  to 
which  he  belongs.  A  liberty  which  harms  others  is  not  likely  to 
benefit  oneself,  and  a  liberty  which  harms  oneself  is  not  likely 
to  benefit  others.  Cf.  xiv.  26;  Rom.  xiv.  19. 
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Before  in  both  clauses,  N'!  HKL,  Syrr.  AV.  insert  /toi  from 

vi.  12:  A  B  C*  D  E,  Am.  Copt.  omit.  Through  homoeoteleuton, 

ir&vra  to  Trdvra,  F  G  omit  the  first  clause  and  17  omits  the  second. 

24.  P)8et$  tS  lauTou  ErjTeLTw.  This  is  the  practice  which 
really  avyufripti  and  ot/coSoju-et :  £  Let  no  one  seek  his  own  good.’ 
The  prohibition  is,  of  course,  relative :  seeking  one's  own  good 
is  not  always  wrong,  but  it  is  less  important  than  seeking  the 
good  of  others ;  and  when  the  two  conflict  it  is  one’s  own  good 
that  must  give  way:  cf.  v.  33,  vi.  18;  Luke  x.  20,  xiv.  12,  13, 
xxiii.  28. 

dXXd  t6  rod  iripou.  The  firjSus  of  course  is  not  the  subject, 
but  cKacrros,  understood  from  the  furjSeLs.  Such  ellipses  are  as 
common  in  English  as  in  Greek.  Here,  as  in  in.  7  and  vii.  19, 
the  dAAa  implies  the  opposite  of  the  previous  negative.  Here, 
D2EKL  add  €Kacrros  after  Irepou  The  Apostle  now  returns  to 
viii.  1-13  to  finish  the  subject. 

25.  lv  poutcWu.  The  word  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Biblical, 
and  is  rare  in  classical,  Greek ;  =  macellum. ,  which  may  be  derived 
from  macto  —  4  slaughter  '  or  maceria  ■=  4  enclosure.'  It  means 
4  provision-market,'  and  especially  4  meat-market.'  Probably  a 
great  deal  of  the  meat  offered  for  sale  (ttmXov/jlwov)  came  from 
the  sacrifices,  especially  what  was  sold  to  the  poor.  See  Deiss- 
mann,  Light ,  p.  274. 

jxtjSck  dvaicpwon-es.  4  Making  no  inquiry  ’  as  to  whether  the 
meat  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
meaning  is,  4  not  examining  any  piece  of  meat,'  because  of  v.  27. 
In  the  market,  it  might  be  possible  to  distinguish  sacrificial  meat, 
but  not  after  it  had  been  served  at  table. 

81&  ty]v  oweiBrjcru'.  4  Out  of  regard  to  conscience.'  Is  this 
clause  to  be  taken  with  px$\v  avaKpCvovres,  or  with  avaKptvovrzs 
only  ?  If  the  latter,  the  meaning  is  4  making  no  conscientious 
inquiries,’  asking  no  questions  prompted  by  a  scrupulous  con¬ 
science.  Had  the  order  been  prjSev  Bid  t.  cruv.  dvcwcp.,  this  would 
no  doubt  be  the  meaning.  As  the  words  stand,  the  former  con¬ 
struction  is  better;  4 For  the  sake  of  your  conscience  making  no 
inquiry,'  asking  no  questions  which  might  trouble  conscience. 
It  is  not  wise  to  seek  difficulties.  The  connexion  with  io-OUre, 

4  eat,  because  your  conscience  is  an  enlightened  one,*  may  safely 
be  rejected. 

26.  tou  Kupiou  yap.  Quotation  from  Ps.  xxiv.  1  to  justify 
the  advice  just  given.  The  emphasis  is  on  tot)  Kvpiov ,  4  To  the 
Lord  belongs  the  earth.'  Meat  does  not  cease  to  be  God’s 
creature  and  possession  because  it  has  been  offered  in  sacrifice : 
what  is  His  will  not  pollute  any  one.  This  agrees  with  Mark 
vii.  IQ,  KaOapL&v  irdvra  rd  fipupaTOL,  and  with  Acts  x.  15,  &  6 
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®€os  iKaOdpio-ev .  It  is  stated  that  the  words  here  quoted  are 
used  by  Jews  as  grace  at  meals.  Whether  or  no  they  were  so 
used  in  St  Paul’s  day,  the  principle  laid  down  in  i  Tim.  iv.  4 
was  recognized ;  4  Every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to 
be  rejected,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving.’ 

to  TrXifawfia  afirrjs.  4  That  which  fills  it,’  4  its  contents/  See 
J.  A.  Robinson,  Ephesians ,  p.  259.  Cf.  Ps.  xcvi.  n,  ‘The  sea 
and  all  that  therein  is,’  rj  Sakaacra  kcll  to  Tr\ijp<j)p.a  a-irrijs. 

27.  KaXet  upas.  The  pronoun  here  has  a  slight  change  of 
meaning.  He  has  been  addressing  all  the  Corinthian  Christians, 
but  this  v/i as  can  only  mean  ‘some  of  you.’  All  of  them  had 
heathen  acquaintances,  one  of  whom  might  invite  several  of 
them.  And  the  emphasis  is  on  xaXd :  he  suggests  that  without 
an  express  invitation  they  surely  would  not  go. 

icat  OeXeTf-  -iropeueo-Gau  4  And  you  care  to  go  ’ :  an  intimation 
that  he  does  not  advise  their  going,  though  he  does  not  forbid 
it ;  satius  fore  si  recusarent  (Calv.). 

irav  to  TrapanOlpevov.  Placed  first  with  emphasis,  like  irav  to 
iv  ft.  7 rwA. :  4  Anything  that  is  put  before  you  * ;  4  Anything  that 
is  for  sale,’  etc.  Cf.  Luke  x.  8. 

ef  tls  (R  A  B  D*  FGP,  Latt.)  is  to  be  preferred  to  d  84  ns  (C  D8 
EHKLj  Syrr.). 

28.  eav  ns  ufuy  cittyj.  The  change  from  ct  to  lav  is 
perhaps  intentional,  although  the  difference  between  the  two  is 
less  in  late  Greek  than  in  earlier.  4  If  any  one  invites  you,’  a 
thing  which  is  very  possible  and  may  have  happened.  4  If  any 
one  should  say  to  you,’  a  pure  hypothesis,  and  not  so  very 
probable.  In  Gal.  i.  8,  9  we  have  a  change  from  lav  to  d  See 
J.  H.  Moulton,  Gr.  p.  187.  This  shows  clearly  that  the  meal  is 
a  private  one,  and  not  such  as  is  mentioned  in  viii.  10.  The 
Apostle  has  already  ruled  that  banquets  iv  d8 g)Aio>  must  be 
avoided,  and  at  such  a  banquet  there  would  be  no  need  to  say 
Tovto  lepoOvrov  io-Ttv .  It  is  less  easy  to  decide  who  the  speaker 
is.  Certainly  not  the  host,  whose  conscience  would  not  be 
mentioned,  but  a  fellow-guest.  And  we  are  almost  certainly  to 
understand  a  fellow-Christian,  one  of  the  4  weak  ’  brethren,  who, 
being  scrupulous  himself  about  such  things,  thinks  that  he  ought 
to  warn  others  of  what  he  chances  to  know.  That  a  heathen 
would  do  it  out  of  malice,  or  amusement,  or  good-nature  (44 1 
dare  say,  you  would  rather  not  eat  that”),  is  possible,  but  his 
conscience  would  hardly  come  into  consideration.  And  his 
using  UpoOvrov  rather  than  d8(oX oOvtov  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  he  was  a  Gentile  Christian :  when  he  was  a  heathen  and 
regarded  sacrifices  to  the  gods  as  sacred,  he  would  use  UpoOvrov 
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and  not  ctSoAo^urov :  and  he  uses  the  old  word  still.*  It  shows 
how  St  Paul  has  realized  the  situation.  The  word  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  Bibl.  Grk.  See  Deissmann,  Lights  p.  355  n. 

jjltj  &r0£€T€.  This  cannot  mean  ‘Cease  from  eating.’  As 
€<t6Ut€  (v.  25)  means  ‘make  a  practice  of  eating,’  f^rj  io-OUTe 
means  ‘  make  a  practice  of  abstaining  from  eating  ’ 

8i*  ckciv'ov  .  .  .  k<h  Tr)v  owctSiqa’U'.  We  expect  a vtov  after 
o-uveiSrjatv,  but  the  Apostle  purposely  omits  to  say  whose  con 
science  is  considered,  in  order  to  leave  an  opening  for  the 
emphatic  statement  which  follows:  ‘out  of  regard  to  your 
informant  and  to  conscience.3  He  would  be  shocked,  and  the 
shock  would  be  a  shock  to  conscience. 

lepSBvrov  A B  H,  Sah.)  is  to  be  preferred  to  dduXbOvrov  (CDEF 
GKLP,  Copt.  Arm.),  which  is  a  correction  to  a  more  usual  and  apparently 
more  correct  term.  There  would  be  little  temptation  to  change  ei8ojX68vrop 
into  Up6dvrov)  which  occurs  nowhere  else  m  N  T.  or  LXX.  The  AV., 
following  H3K  L,  Goth.,  Chrys.  Thdrt.,  adds  from  v.  26  ‘The  earth  is  the 
Lords,5  etc.  KABCDEFG  H*  P,  Latt.  Copt.  Aeth.  Arm.  omit. 

29.  <ruF€t8Tfi<n»'  8£  \4y<o.  ‘Now  by  conscience  I  mean,  not 
one’s  own,  but  the  other’s,’  not  the  guest’s  who  received  the 
information,  but  the  fellow-guest’s  who  gave  it  There  is  no 
need  to  regard  eavrov  as  second  person  (‘  thine  own,’  AV.,  RV.) 
for  aeavrov :  it  may  be  indefinite,  ‘  one’s  own.’  In  the  plural, 
iavTwv,  etc.  is  regularly  used  in  N.T.  for  fjfLwv  avruv  and  v/awv 
avruv,  etc.  (xL  31 ;  Phil  ii.  12,  etc.) ;  but,  in  the  singular,  there 
is  not  one  decisive  example  of  this  use.  In  Rom.  xni.  9 ;  Gal. 
v.  14 ;  Matt.  xxii.  39,  crcavTov  is  the  better  reading;  m  John 
xvui.  34,  o-eavrov.  Here,  iavrov  is  the  right  reading. 

tva  Tt  yap  rj  cXeuOepi'a  p,ou ;  The  Apostle  graphically  puts 
himself  in  the  place  of  the  Christian  guest  who  has  been  placed 
in  a  difficulty  by  the  officiousness  of  his  scrupulous  informant ; 
ex  sua  persona  docet.  Tv  a  ri  ydp :  the  force  of  the  iva  is  lost 
in  most  explanations  of  this  clause  (except  Godet).  Iva  tC  (see 
small  print)  never  means  ‘by  what  right,’  but  rather  ‘for  what 
object’?^  St  Paul’s  main  point  in  the  context  is  firj  kcrOiert,  for 
which  yap  introduces^ a  reason:  ‘Eat  not,  ...  for  what  good 
will  you  gain?’  (cf.  viii.  8).  What  follows  is  really  a  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  the  act  of  eating.  The  clue  to  the  tense  is  in  Rom.  xiv.  16, 
where  the  same  verb,  /BXaa-cjirj^icrOin,  is  used  in  a  very  similar 
connexion,  ‘What  good  shall  I  gain  by  (eating,  i.e.)  by  suffering 
my  liberty  to  incur  judgment  (as  xi.  31 ;  Rom.  ii.  12;  Acts  xiii. 

n  ,  VJik  21  sub  where  he  says  that  Celsus  would 

call  lepadvra,  what  are  properly  called  ei5oj\6dvra,  or,  still  better,  8cujjLovi6dvra. 
There  is  no  improbability  in  a  *  weak  ’  Chnstian  accepting  the  invitation  of  a 
heathen.  There  would  be  plenty  of  food  that  had  never  been  sacrificed :  and 
he  might  avoid  the  word  dd<aX6dvrop  out  of  consideration  for  his  entertainer. 
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27)  at  the  hands  of  another’s  conscience?  Why  incur  blame 
for  food  for  which  I  give  thanks,  if  I  “  say  grace  ”  for  it  ?  ’  In  the 
last  clause,  the  point  is  in  the  incongruity  of  ‘  saying  grace  ’  for 
what  places  ire  in  a  false  position  ;  the  structure  exhibits  a  slight 
logical  inversion  closely  similar  to  that  in  Rom.  vii.  16  (see 
Introd.  §  on  Style). 

For  iavrov  A  B  C  D2  E,  etc.),  D*,  Latt.  ( tuam )  have  treavrov ,  and  H 
has  ifxavrov,  which  are  manifest  corrections.  For  F,  dg  Goth., 

Ambr  have  drier  ov,  which  is  wrong  both  as  reading  and  as  interpretation. 

The  interrogative  tva  rl  (with  yivijrat  or  yivoiro  understood)  is  found 
in  several  places,  both  m  N.T.  (Matt.  ix.  4,  xxvii.  46  ;  Luke  xiu.  7  ;  Acts 
iv.  25,  vii.  25)  and  in  LXX  (Ruth  1.  11,  21  ;  Ecclus.  xiv.  3;  1  Mac.  ii.  7) ; 
also  in  Plato  and  Aristophanes.  Cf.  ut  quid ?  and  in  quid?  and  ad  quid ? 

30.  el  ly li  xdpm  jj.eWx^-  ‘If  I  with  thanksgiving  partake, 
why  do  I  receive  reviling  about  that  for  which  I  give  thanks  ?  ’ 
This  suggests,  if  it  does  not  imply,  that  one’s  being  able  to 
thank  God  for  it  is  evidence  that  the  enjoyment  is  innocent. 
One  cannot  thank  God  for  a  pleasure  which  one  knows  to  be 
wrong.  The  connexion  between  ^apm  and  cu^a pio-rw  should  be 
preserved  in  translation.  Apparently  both  refer  to  grace  at 
meals,  and  the  meaning  is  that  all  food,  whether  sacrificial  or 
not,  is  sanctified,  ‘  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving,’  perd  evxa- 
purrtas,  ayta^crat  yap  Sta  Xoyov  &eov  kcll  ij /reviews  (i  Tim.  iv.  4). 
Evans  translates,  ‘  If  I  with  grace  said  have  meat  with  others, 
why  am  I  evil  spoken  of  for  havi?ig  meat  for  which  I  have  said 
grace?’  AV.  and  RV.  render  x°LPLr  1  ‘by  grace,’  which  means 
‘by  God’s  grace’  (xv.  10),  either  His  grace  in  providing  food,  or 
His  grace  in  enlightening  the  conscience  (Chrys.).  So  also 
Calvin ;  quum  Dei  beneficium  sit,  quod  omnia  mihi  licent  But 
this  is  less  likely  than  ‘  thanksgiving.’  See  Ellicott. 

The  Si  between  el  and  £y6  (CD8EHKL,  Syrr.)  may  be  safely 
omitted  (K  B  D*  F  G  P,  Latt.).  AV.  has  ‘For,’  which  has  no  authority. 
No  connecting  particle  is  required,  and  Si  interrupts  the  sense.  In  any 
case  iyc&  is  emphatic,  *  If  I  for  my  part.’  For  x&pvn  without  the  article  cf. 
Eph.  ii.  5 ;  Heb.  ii.  9,  xiii.  9. 

31.  Eire  ovv  ivOUre.  The  ovv  gathers  up  the  results  of  the  long 
discussion,  and  introduces  a  comprehensive  principle  which 
covers  this  question  and  a  great  many  other  things.  All  is  to 
be  done  to  God’s  glory ;  and  this  aim  will  be  a  good  guide  in 
doubtful  cases.*  It  has  been  suggested  before,  vi.  20. 

€iT6  ti  iroi€LT€.  ‘  Or  do  anything  ’ ;  the  active  side  of  life  as 
distinct  from  enjoyment  and  refreshment.  Cf.  o  ti  cav  iroiTjre, 
iravra  iv  ovo/xart  Kvptov  'Ir/crov,  and  o  eav  iroLTjTe,  ipya^ecrOe  (Ls  r<3 

*  Epictetus  (Arr.  Dts.  ii  19)  says  ;  “I  have  this  purpose,  to  make  you 
free  from  constraint,  compulsion,  hindrance,  to  make  you  free,  prosperous, 
happy,  looking  to  God  m  everything  small  and  great,”  els  QeSv  a(popuvr<xs  iv 
iravrl  jwcpf  /cat  peydXtp. 
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K vpCiD  (Col.  iii.  17,  23).  Foregoing  our  rights  out  of  Christian 
charity  would  illustrate  this.  Abstaining  from  action,  for  a  good 
motive,  is  included  in  tl  iroture  as  well  as  deeds,  whether  simple 
or  heroic.  Ignatius  repeatedly  has  the  phrase,  els  ripyv  Qeov 
(Eph.  21  bis ,  Smyrn.  11,  Polyc.  5;  cf.  Magn .  3,  Trail .  12), 
Here  again,  as  in  v.  28,  we  have  the  refrain  interpolated;  ‘For 
the  earth  is  the  Lord’s,1  etc.  (Cs).  See  Deissmann,  Light ,  p.  459. 

32.  dTrp&TKoiroi  yiveaOe.  ‘Behave  without  giving  offence,’  ‘prove 
yourselves  to  be  averse  to  causing  others  to  stumble’;  sine 
offensione  estote  (Vulg.)  The  term  here,  as  in  Ecclus.  xxxn.  21, 
is  certainly  transitive,  ‘  not  making  to  stumble  ’ :  in  Acts  xxiv.  1 6 
it  is  certainly  intransitive,  ‘without  stumbling’:  in  Phil.  1.  10  it 
may  be  either,  but  is  probably  intransitive.  The  use  of  the  term 
here,  in  continuation  of  the  great  principle  set  forth  in  v.  31, 
shows  that  refraining  from  doing  is  much  in  his  mind  when  he 
says  €IT£  Tt  7TOtetT€. 

Kal  ’looSatots  y.  ica!  ^EWtjo’U'  ical  Trj  €KKXif](ria  tou  0eoC.  These  are 
three  separate  bodies ;  the  third  does  not  include  the  other  two. 
Therefore  unconverted  Jews  and  unconverted  Greeks  are  meant ; 
they  are  ol  Ifu  (v.  12),  and  it  is  an  Apostolic  principle  that 
Christian  conduct  must  be  regulated  with  reference  to  those 
outside  the  Church  as  well  as  those  within  :  Iva  irepnraTrjTe  €v<rxq- 
fwvois  irpos  rovs  0  (1  Thess.  iv.  12  ;  cf.  Col.  iv.  5).  An  ill- 
advised  exhibition  of  Christian  freedom  might  shock  Jews  and 
an  ill-advised  rigour  about  matters  indifferent  might  excite  the 
derision  of  Greeks,  and  thus  those  who  might  have  been  won 
over  would  be  alienated.  In  Kal  Trj  Zk,  tov  ®.  (1.  2,  xi.  16,  22, 
xv.  9)  he  is  again  thinking  of  the  weak  brethren  who  have 
needless  scruples.*  See  on  xii.  12. 

Kal'IovSaiois  ylvevde  is  the  order  in  K*  A  B  C  17,  Orig.  There  would 
be  obvious  temptation  to  correct  to  ylveade  rots  T.,  as  in  M3  D  E  F  G  K  L  P ; 
and  versions  follow  suit. 

33.  k<x6&$  icdyto  .  .  .  &pZ ctkw.  ‘Just  as  I  also  am  ready  to 
render  service  to  all  men  in  all  things.’  The  rendering  ‘please’ 
for  apicrKu)  is  somewhat  misleading,  for  it  seems  to  mean  that 
the  Apostle  habitually  curried  favour  with  every  one  and  tried  to 
be  liked  by  all.  Cf.  Gal.  i.  10.  ‘Please’  is  used  from  his  own 
point  of  view  of  what  ought  to  please,  f  ’ApcWtv  is  sometimes 
almost  ‘to  be  a  benefactor  to.’  “In  monumental  inscriptions 
the  words  aplaravres  rfj  7ro\a,  tt}  7rarptS€,  etc.  are  used  to  describe 
those  who  have  proved  themselves  of  use  to  the  commonwealth, 

*  There  is  no  “  harsh  note  of  ecclesiasticism  ”  here.  It  is  the  glory  of 
God  that  is  put  in  the  first  place,  and,  after  that,  the  good  of  others. 

%  t  Ignatius  recalls  these  words  and  iv.  1,  when  he  writes  ( Trail.  2),  Set  8£ 
Kal  Toi/s  8iaK6vov$  Svras  iwart]pl<av  T.  Xpiarod  Karci  irdvra  rpbirov  Traatv  dpiaKew. 
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as  in  O.  G.  I.  S.  646,  I 2,  apicravra  rf}  t€  avrjj  fiovXrj  /cat  r<3  SrfjJLip  ” 
(Milligan  on  1  Thess.  li.  4).  What  follows  shows  that  his  aim 
was  not  popularity. 

jlly|  £t)twv  t6  cjiauTou  crujjL<f>opoi\  The  conclusion  shows  what 
kind  of  c Tvp,<f>opov  is  meant,  viz.  spiritual  profit  The  saving  of 
his  own  soul  is  not  his  main  object  in  life ;  that  would  be  a 
refined  kind  of  selfishness.  He  seeks  his  own  salvation  through 
the  salvation  of  others.  The  unity  of  the  Church  as  the  Body  of 
Christ  is  such  that  the  spiritual  gain  of  one  member  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  spiritual  gain  of  the  whole  (v.  17,  xii.  12,  25,  26). 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  prefers  inspired  preaching  to  speaking 
in  a  Tongue  (xiv.  4,  19).  It  is  a  commonplace  among  philo¬ 
sophers  that  the  man  who  seeks  his  own  happiness  does  not 
find  it:  it  is  in  seeking  the  happiness  of  others  that  each  man 
finds  his  own.  See  Phil.  ii.  4 ;  Rom.  xv.  1.  Josephus  ( B.J, \  rv. 
v.  2)  praises  Ananus  as  7 rpo  rwv  l8l<ov  XvarircX mv  to  Kotvrj  €rvp.<j>ipov 
t  lOzp&vos. 

iva  <rw0«aiK.  As  in  ix.  22.  This  effort  must  be  to  the  glory 
of  God,  for  it  is  carrying  on  His  work  (Col.  i.  13,  14).  Cf.  i.  21 ; 
1  Thess.  ii.  16 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  4.  This  shows  what  7raoriy  a pio-KO)  means. 

As  in  vii.  35,  <rijp$opov  (K*  ABC)  is  to  be  preferred  to  <rvfup£pov 
(K3DEFGKLP).  Nowhere  else  in  N.T.  does  <rtfp0opos  occur ;  in  LXX 
only  1  Mac.  iv  5.  Hence  the  change  to  a  more  familiar  word.  In  xii.  7, 
crvfjLfptpov  is  right :  crvfu^peLv  is  frequent. 

XI.  1.  The  division  of  the  chapters  is  unfortunate.  This  verse 
clearly  belongs  to  what  precedes.  He  has  just  stated  his  own 
principle  of  action,  and  he  begs  them  to  follow  it,  because  it  is 
Christ’s:  Hinc apparet,  quam  ineptae sint capitum sectiones  (Calv.). 
There  is  no  connexion  with  what  follows. 

fup rjraC  jiou  y Cuecrde.  6  Become  imitators  of  me.’  Excepting 
Heb.  iv.  12,  is  in  N.T.  peculiar  to  Paul  (iv.  16 ;  Eph.  v. 

1 ;  1  Thess.  i.  6,  ii.  14) :  not  found  in  LXX.  Everywhere  it  is 
joined  with  yfcaOai,  which  indicates  moral  effort;  ‘Strive  to 
behave  as  I  do.’  Everywhere  the  more  definite  *  imitator  ’  (RV.) 
is  to  be  preferred  to  c  follower 9  (AV.) :  *  Be  ye  followers  of  me 9 
is  doubly  defective.  Cf.  Sxnrep  /cat  r&v  aXXayv  epyaiv  01  StSacncaAot 
roils  pLadyjras  pLiprjTas  lavrcov  aTroSet/cvuowtv  (Xen.  Mem .  I.  vi.  3). 

Ka0a>s  K&yfo  Xpiorou.  This  addition  dispels  the  idea  that  it  is 
in  any  spirit  of  arrogance  that  he  asks  them  to  imitate  him ; 
once  more  he  is  only  asking  them  to  do  what  he  does  himself, 
to  follow  the  example  of  one  whom  they  recognized  as  their 
teacher:  nihil  praescribit  aliis  quod  non  prior  observaverit ; 
deinde  se  et  alios  ad  Christum ,  tanquam  unicum  recte  agendi 
exemplar  revocat  (Calv.).  It  is  as  an  example  of  self-sacrifice 
that  he  takes  Christ  as  his  model :  the  whole  context  shows  this. 
i5 
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And  it  is  commonly  this  aspect  of  Christ’s  life  that  is  regarded, 
when  He  is  put  before  us  in  N.T.  as  an  example .  Rom.  xv.  2,  3  ; 
2  Cor.  viii.  9  *  Eph.  v.  2  ;  Phil.  ii.  4,  5.  “  The  details  of  His 

life  are  not  generally  imitable,  our  calling  and  circumstances 
being  so  different  from  His.  Indeed,  the  question,  ‘What 
would  Jesus  do?’  may  be  actually  misleading”  (Goudge).  The 
wiser  question  is,  ‘  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?  ’  It  is 
seldom  that  St  Paul  mentions  any  of  the  details  of  our  Lord’s 
life  on  earth,  and  it  is  therefore  unlikely  that  he  is  thinking  of 
anything  but  the  subject  in  hand — sacrificing  one’s  own  rights 
and  pleasures  for  the  good  of  others.  Nevertheless,  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  St  Paul  displays  of  details  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
he  knew  a  great  deal  more  than  he  mentions,  and  exaggerated 
statements  have  been  made  respecting  his  supposed  ignorance. 
See  Knowling,  The  Testimony  of  St  Paul  to  Christy  Lect.  x. ; 
Jacquier,  Histoire  des  Livres  du  NT ,  11.  22-24 ;  The  Fifth 
Gospel \  pp.  75,  195  f.  On  the  supposed  difference  between  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  that  of  St  Paul  see  Kaftan,  Jesus  und 
Paulus ,  Tubingen  1906,  esp.  pp.  24,  32,  58;  Walther,  Pauli 
Ckristentum  Jesu  Evangehum ,  Leipzig,  1908,  esp.  pp.  25-30; 
Julicher,  Paulus  und  Jesus ,  Tubingen,  1907,  esp.  pp.  35  f. 


XI.  2 -XIV.  40.  DISORDERS  IN  CONNEXION  WITH 
PUBLIC  WORSHIP  AND  THE  MANIFESTATION  OF 
SPIRITUAL  GIFTS. 

This  constitutes  the  third  *  main  division  of  the  Epistle,  and 
it  contains  three  clearly  marked  sections;  respecting  (1)  the 
Veiling  of  Women,  xi.  2-16;  (2)  Disorders  connected  with  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  xi.  17-34;  (3)  Spiritual  Gifts,  especially  Pro¬ 
phesying  and  Tongues,  xii.  i-xiv.  40.  At  the  outset  there  is  a 
possible  reference  to  the  Corinthians’  letter  to  the  Apostle ;  but 
the  sections  deal  with  evils  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge  in 
other  ways. 


XI.  2-16.  The  Veiling  of  Women  in  Public  Worship. 

Although  in  respect  of  religion  men  and  women  are  on 
an  equality,  yet  the  Gospel  does  not  overthrow  the  natural 
ordinance ,  which  is  really  of  Divine  appointment ,  that  woman 
is  subject  to  man .  To  disavow  this  subjection  before  the  con¬ 
gregation  must  cause  grave  scandal ;  and  such  shamelessness 
is  condemned  by  nature ,  by  authority,  and  by  general  custom. 

*  The  fourth,  if  the  Introduction  (i.  1-9)  be  counted. 
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XI.  2-18J 
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2  Now,  as  to  another  question,  I  do  commend  you  for  re¬ 
membering  me,  as  you  assure  me  you  do,  in  all  things,  and  for 
loyally  holding  to  the  traditions  just  as  I  transmitted  them  to 
you.  3  But  I  should  like  you  to  grasp,  what  has  not  previously 
been  mentioned,  that  of  every  man,  whether  married  or  un¬ 
married,  Christ  is  the  head,  while  a  woman’s  head  is  her  husband, 
and  Christ’s  head  is  God.  4  Every  man,  whether  married  or 
unmarried,  who  has  any  covering  on  his  head  when  he  publicly 
prays  to  God  or  expounds  the  will  of  God,  thereby  dishonours 
his  head :  6  whereas  every  woman,  whether  married  or  unmarried, 
who  has  her  head  uncovered  when  she  publicly  prays  to  God  or 
expounds  the  will  of  God,  thereby  dishonours  her  head ;  for  she 
is  then  not  one  whit  the  better  than  the  wanton  whose  head  is 
shaven.  6  A  woman  who  persists  in  being  unveiled  like  a  man 
should  go  the  whole  length  of  cutting  her  hair  short  like  a 
man.  But  seeing  that  it  is  a  mark  of  infamy  for  a  woman  to 
have  her  hair  cut  off  or  shorn,  let  her  wear  a  veil.  7  A  man  has 
no  right  to  cover  his  head ;  he  is  by  constitution  the  image  of 
God  and  reflects  God’s  glory :  whereas  the  woman  reflects  man’s 
glory. 

8 Man  was  created  first;  he  does  not  owe  his  origin  to 
woman,  but  woman  owes  hers  to  him ;  9  and,  what  is  more,  she 
was  made  for  his  sake,  and  not  he  for  hers.  10  For  this  reason 
she  ought,  by  covering  her  head,  publicly  to  acknowledge  her 
subjection.  Even  if  she  does  not  shrink  from  scandalizing  men, 
she  might  surely  fear  to  be  an  offence  to  angels. 

11  Nevertheless,  this  dependence  of  the  woman  has  its  limits  : 
in  the  Lord  neither  sex  has  any  exclusive  privileges,  but  each 
has  an  equal  share.  12  For  as,  at  the  first,  the  woman  came  into 
being  from  the  man,  so,  ever  since  then,  the  man  has  come  into 
being  by  means  of  the  woman ;  and,  like  everything  else,  both 
are  from  God. 

18  Use  your  own  powers  of  discernment.  Is  it  decent  that  a 
woman  should  have  her  head  uncovered  when  she  publicly  offers 
prayer  to  God  ?  14  Surely  even  nature  itself  teaches  you  that  for 
a  man  to  wear  his  hair  long  is  degrading  to  him  ;  16whereas  this  is 
a  glory  to  a  woman,  because  her  long  hair  is  God’s  gift  to  her, 
to  serve  her  as  a  covering.  16  Yet,  if  any  one  is  so  contentious 
as  to  dispute  this  conclusion,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  both 
Christian  authority  and  Christian  usage  are  against  him. 
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2.  ’Eiraivw  %k  tyas.  ‘Now  I  do  praise  you  that  in  all  things 
ye  remember  me  and  hold  fast  the  delivered  instructions  exactly 
as  I  delivered  them  to  you.*  The  verse  is  introductory  to  the 
whole  of  this  division  of  the  letter  which  treats  of  public  worship. 
With  his  usual  tact  and  generosity,  the  Apostle,  before  finding 
fault,  mentions  things  which  he  can  heartily  and  honestly  praise.* 
The  8c  marks  the  transition  to  a  new  topic,  and  perhaps  from 
topics  which  the  Corinthians  had  mentioned  in  their  letter  to 
others  which  he  selects  for  himself.  ’E^rati/o)  looks  forward  to 
ovk  iira lv&  which  is  coming  (v.  17) :  here  he  can  praise,  in  some 
other  matters  he  cannot.  He  may  be  referring  to  his  own  letter 
(v.  2);  ‘Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  I  praise  you.’  Or  he  may  be 
referring  to  their  letter,  ‘  Now,  I  do  praise  you  that,  as  you  tell 
me,  in  all  things  you  remember  me’;  comp.  viii.  1.  Primasius, 
in  any  case,  gives  the  right  key ;  Quid  erat ,  quod  subito  laudat 
quos  ante  vituperavit  ?  Ubi  legis  auctoritatem  non  habet ,  blandi- 
mentis  provocat  ad  ratmiem.  The  translation,  ‘  that  ye  remember 
everything  of  mine/  is  possible  but  not  probable :  c. 

arc.  is  fairly  common  in  classical  Greek,  but  is  not  found  in 
N.T.  Both  and  Ka0ws  irapcScdKa  ujny  are  emphatic  :  their 
remembrance  of  him  was  unfailing,  and  they  observed  with  loyal 
precision  what  he  had  told  them — by  word  of  mouth  or  in  the 
lost  letter.  Neither  7rapa8tSco/u  (in  this  sense)  nor  7rapd8ocris 
(Gal.  i.  14;  Col.  ii.  8;  2  Thess.  ii.  15,  111.  6)  are  common  in  the 
Pauline  Epp.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  of  these  passages,  as 
in  23  and  xv.  3,  we  have  an  allusion  to  some  rudimentary 
creed  which  was  given  to  missionaries  and  catechists  f :  comp. 
2  Thess.  ii.  5.  There  had  been  a  Jewish  'irapaftocns  of  monstrous 
growth,  and  it  had  done  much  harm  (Matt.  xv.  6 ;  Mark  vii  8 ; 
Gal.  i.  14).  There  is  now  a  Christian  ■n-apa8oo'ts  to  supersede  it, 
and  it  was  from  the  first  regarded  as  precious  (1  Tim.  vi.  20; 
2  Tim.  i.  14).  See  Mayor,  St  Jude  and  2  Peter ,  pp.  23,  61 ; 
A.  E.  Bum,  Intr.  to  the  Creeds ,  ch.  ii.  This  Trapd8ocri$  contained 
the  leading  facts  of  the  Gospel  and  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 
the  Apostles.  As  yet  there  were  no  written  Gospels  for  St  Paul 
to  appeal  to,  although  there  may  have  been  written  collections 
of  the  Sayings  of  our  Lord.  For  Kari\^  cf.  xv.  2  ;  1  Thess.  v. 
21 ;  Heb.  x.  23 ;  Luke  viii.  15  ;  and  see  Milligan,  Ihessalonians, 
p.  155.  There  may  be  a  reference  to  v.  1;  in  this  they  are 
imitating  him ;  or  a  reference  to  their  own  letter. 

*  Atto  of  Vercelli  seems  to  be  mistaken  in  saying,  Haec  nempe  verba  per 
ironiam  dicta  sunt .  So  also  Herveius ;  Per  ironiam  mcipit  loqui.  His 
verbis  plus  illos  tangit ,  quam  si  manifests  irtcreparet  eos.  Quasi  diceret ; 
Vos  obliti  estis  mei ,  et  traditiones  meas  non  tenetis ,  sect  volo  ut  ista  quae  sub - 
jungo,  sciatis .  There  is  no  sarcasm.  Cf.  i.  4-9. 

t  See  Basil  De  Spir.  xxix.  71.  The  fiAfivrjade  rather  implies  a  consider¬ 
able  time  since  lie  had  been  at  Corinth.  It  may  have  been  over  two  years. 
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The  ‘brethren’  in  AV.,  following  DEFGKL,  Latt.,  is  an  interpola¬ 
tion  :  K  A  B  C  P  Copt.  Arm.  Aeth.  omit. 

3.  0A&)  $e  ujias  eiS&au  ‘  But  I  would  have  you  know ’ 
something  not  previously  mentioned,  but  of  more  importance 
than  they  supposed,  because  of  the  principles  involved.  In  Col. 
ii.  i  we  have  the  same  formula,  but  more  often  ov  Q&u  v/xas 
ayvoeiv  (x.  i,  xn.  i ;  2  Cor.  i.  8  ;  Rom.  i.  13,  xi.  25),  which  is 
always  accompanied  by  the  affectionate  address,  aBeX^ou  He 
feels  bound  to  insist  upon  the  point  in  question,  and  perhaps 
would  hint  that  the  Corinthians  do  not  know  everything. 

irarrds  dy8po$.  4  Of  every  man  Christ  is  the  head ’ :  Tavros  is 
emphatic,  every  male  of  the  human  family.  He  says  avBpo<s  rather 
than  avOpuTTov  (xv.  45)  to  mark  the  contrast  with  yvvrj,  and  he 
takes  the  middle  relationship  first ;  4  man  to  Christ  ’  comes 
between  4  woman  to  man  ’  and  4  Christ  to  God.’  By  oAtJ  is 
meant  supremacy,  and  in  each  clause  it  is  the  predicate  ;  4  Christ 
is  the  head  of  man,  man  is  the  head  of  woman,  and  God  is  the 
head  of  Christ’ :  iii.  23 ;  Eph.  i.  22,  iv.  15,  v.  23,  comp.  Judg. 
xi.  11;  2  Sam.  xxii.  44.  God  is  supreme  in  reference  to  the 
Messiah  as  having  sent  Him.  This  was  a  favourite  Arian  text ; 
it  is  in  harmony  with  xv.  24-28,  and,  like  that  passage,  it 
implies  more  than  the  inferiority  of  Christ’s  human  nature ; 
John  vi.  57.  See  Ellicott,  1  Corinthians ,  pp.  64,  65 ;  H.  St 
J.  Thackeray,  St  Paul  and  Contemporary  Jewish  Thought ,  p.  49 ; 
Godet,  ad  loc . 

4.  'irpoo'cuxojxei'os  ^  Trpo<|>Y]T€ucdy  kcltcl  xe<(>aXtjs  ex©?.  ‘When  he 
prays  or  prophesies  having  (a  veil)  down  over  his  head.’  The 
participles  are  temporal  and  give  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
With  Kara  Ke<f>.  e^ajy  comp.  Xvtto vp.evo<s  Kara  K*cj>.  of  Haitian 
(Esth.  vi.  12),  Yulg.  operto  capite ;  here  velato  capite.  The 
4  prophesying  ’  means  public  teaching,  admonishing  or  comfort¬ 
ing  ;  delivering  God’s  message  to  the  congregation  (xiii.  9,  xiv.  1, 
3,  24,  31,  39).  Such  conduct  ‘dishonours  his  head’  because 
covering  it  is  a  usage  which  symbolizes  subjection  to  some 
visible  superior,  and  in  common  worship  the  man  has  none: 
those  who  are  visibly  present  are  either  his  equals  or  his  inferiors. 
There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  men  at  Corinth  had  been 
making  this  mistake  in  the  congregation.  The  conduct  which 
would  be  improper  for  men  is  mentioned  in  order  to  give  point 
to  the  censure  on  women,  who  in  this  matter  had  been  acting  as 
men.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Jews  used  the  tallith  or  veil 
in  prayer  as  early  as  this.  We  need  not  suppose  that  the 
Apostle  is  advocating  the  Greek  practice  of  praying  bare-headed 
in  opposition  to  Jewish  custom :  he  is  arguing  on  independent 
Christian  principles.  Tertullian’s  protest  to  the  heathen  (ApoL 
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30),  that  the  Christians  pray  with  head  uncovered,  because  they 
have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  is  not  quite  in  point  here. 

If  in  *  dishonoured  his  head  *  (not  *  Head  ’)  there  is  any 
allusion  to  Christ  (v.  3),  it  is  only  indirect.  The  head,  as  the 
symbol  of  Christ,  must  be  treated  with  reverence ;  so  also  the 
body  (vi.  19),  as  the  temple  of  the  Spirit.  And  there  may  be  a 
hint  that,  in  covering  his  head  in  public  worship,  the  man  would 
be  acknowledging  some  head  other  than  Christ.  See  Edwards 
and  Ellicott;  also  Art.  ‘  Schleier 7  in  Kraus,  Real-Ency.  d.  christ . 
Alt.  11.  p.  735. 

5.  ‘Praying or  prophesying ’  must  be  understood  in  the  same 
way  in  both  verses :  it  is  arbitrary  to  say  that  the  man  is 
supposed  to  be  taking  the  lead  m  full  public  worship,  but  the 
woman  in  mission  services  or  family  prayers.  Was  a  woman  to 
be  veiled  at  family  prayers  ?  Yet  in  public  worship  women  were 
not  to  speak  at  all  (xiv.  34;  1  Tim.  ii.  12).  Very  possibly  the 
women  had  urged  that,  if  the  Spirit  moved  them  to  speak,  they 
must  speak ;  and  how  could  they  speak  if  their  faces  were  veiled  ? 
In  that  extreme  case,  which  perhaps  would  never  occur,  the  Apostle 
says  that  they  must  speak  veiled.  They  must  not  outrage 
propriety  by  coming  to  public  worship  unveiled  because  of  the 
bare  possibility  that  the  Spirit  may  compel  them  to  speak.* 
Comp.  Philip’s  daughters  (Acts  xxi.  9),  and  the  quotation  from 
Joel  (Acts  ii.  18).  In  neither  men  nor  women  must  prophesying 
be  interpreted  as  speaking  with  Tongues.  The  latter  was 
addressed  to  God  and  was  unintelligible  to  most  hearers ; 
prophesying  was  addressed  to  the  congregation.  The  women 
perhaps  argued  that  distinctions  of  sex  were  done  away  in  Christ 
(Gal.  iii.  28),  and  that  it  was  not  seemly  that  a  mark  of  servitude 
should  be  worn  in  Christian  worship ;  or  they  may  have  asked 
why  considerations  about  the  head  should  lead  to  women  being 
veiled  and  men  not  And  perhaps  they  expected  that  the 
Apostle  who  preached  against  the  bondage  of  the  Law  would 
be  in  favour  of  the  emancipation  of  women.  See  De  Wette, 
ad  lac. 

The  unveiled  woman  dishonours  her  head,  because  that  is  the 
part  in  which  the  indecency  is  manifested.  Also  by  claiming 
equality  with  the  other  sex  she  disgraces  the  head  of  her  own 
sex;  she  is  a  bare-faced  woman,  ‘for  she  is  one  and  the  same 
thing  (neut.  Blass,  Gr.  §  31.  2)  with  the  woman  that  is  shaven/ 
either  as  a  disgrace  for  some  scandalous  offence,  or  out  of 
bravado.  Aristoph.  Thesm .  838 ;  Tac.  Germ  19 ;  and  other 
illustrations  in  Wetst.  The  Apostle  has  married  women  chiefly 

*  See  Hamack,  The  Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity,  n,  pp.  65, 
395-6,  ed.  1902.  See  also  Tert.  De  Virgin  vel.  13;  De  Orat.  21. 
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in  view.  In  Corinth  anything  questionable  in  Christian  wives 
was  specially  dangerous,  and  the  Gospel  had  difficulties  enough 
to  contend  against  without  shocking  people  by  breaches  of  usage. 
Christianity  does  not  cancel  the  natural  ordinances  of  life ;  and 
it  is  by  the  original  ordinance  of  God  that  the  husband  has 
control  of  the  wife.  Only  here  and  13  does  a/caTa/ca\wros 
occur  in  N.T.  Having  decided  the  matter  in  question  (m.  4,  5), 
St  Paul  now  proceeds  (vv.  6-16)  to  justify  his  decision. 

6.  If  a  woman  refuses  to  be  veiled,  let  her  be  consistently 
masculine  and  cut  her  hair  close  ;  no  veil,  short  hair :  the  verbs 
are  middle,  not  passive,  and  express  her  own  action  (Blass,  Gr . 
§  55.  2).  If  she  flings  away  the  covering  provided  by  Divine 
ordinance,  let  her  also  fling  away  the  covering  provided  by 
nature  (Chrys.).  The  combination  of  the  aor.  mid.  with  the 
pres.  mid.  (KupavOai  rj  £vpdo-6ai)  is  so  unusual  that  some  editors 
prefer  frupao-Oai.,  aor.  mid.  from  £vpu,  a  late  form  found  in 
Plutarch  (Veitch,  s.v. ;  Blass,  Gr.  §  24). 

7.  The  connexion  between  (1 v .  ro)  and  ovk  dfalXu 

here  must  be  marked  :  the  woman  is  morally  bound,  the  man  is 
not  morally  bound,  to  veil  his  head.  But i  not  bound  to  ’  may  be 
an  understatement  for  ‘  bound  not  to  ’ ;  comp.  Acts  xvii.  29  :  St 
Paul  can  hardly  mean  that  the  man  may  please  himself,  while  the 
woman  may  not — magis  liber  est  viro  habitus  capitis  quam  mulieri 
(Beng.) ;  for  he  has  just  said  that  the  man  puts  his  head  to 
shame  by  covering  it,  as  a  woman  puts  her  head  to  shame  by  not 
doing  so.  Sicut  vir  professione  libertatis  caput  suum  konorat,  ita 
mu  Her,  subjectionis  (Calvin).  The  man  ought  not  to  wear  a 
covering,  '  since  he  is  by  original  constitution  (xnrdpxa>v)  God's 
image  and  glory,’  reflecting  the  Creator’s  will  and  power,  ‘  while 
the  wife  is  her  husband’s  glory.’  This  she  is  as  a  matter  of  fact 
(ecrrtv,  not  xnrdp\€L).  See  Abbott,  The  Son  of  Man ,  p.  674. 
She  also  was  made  /car’  ebeova  ®€ou,  for  in  Gen.  ii.  26  dvOpanrov 
includes  both  sexes,  but  this  fact  is  omitted  here,  because  it  is 
the  relation  of  woman  to  man,  not  of  woman  to  God,  that  is 
under  consideration ;  and,  as  she  has  a  superior,  she  does  not 
so  well  represent  Him  who  has  no  superior.  Moreover,  it 
is  the  son,  rather  than  the  wife,  who  is  the  cue <dv  of  the  man. 
Comp.  1  Tim.  ii.  13. 

8.  9.  Parenthetical,  to  confirm  the  statement  that  the 
woman  is  man’s  glory  by  an  appeal  to  both  initial  (l/c)  and  final 
(Sta  c.  acc .)  causes.  Woman  was  created  out  of  man,  and  more¬ 
over  (/cal  yap)  for  man,  not  vice  versa .  The  articles  in  v.  9,  rrjv 
ywaiiea  .  .  .  rov  avSpa,  may  mean  the  woman  and  the  man  in 
Gen.  ii.  18-22,  Eve  and  Adam.  For  /cal  yap  see  Blass,  §  78.  6. 
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10.  touto.  Because  *  man  is  a  reflexion  of  the  divine 
glory,  while  woman  is  only  a  reflexion  of  that  reflexion,  “  there¬ 
fore  the  woman  (generic)  is  morally  bound  to  have  [the  mark  of 
his]  authority  upon  her  head.”  The  passage  is  unique,  no 
satisfactory  parallel  having  been  found.  There  is  no  real  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning,  which  is  clear  from  the  context  The  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  see  why  the  Apostle  has  expressed  himself  in  this 
extraordinary  manner.  That  ‘authority'  (i£ovcrio)  is  put  for 
‘  sign  of  authority  '  is  not  difficult ;  but  why  does  St  Paul  say 
‘authority'  when  he  means  ‘subjection'?  The  man  has  the 
symbol  of  authority ,  no  veil  on  his  head ;  the  woman  has  the 
symbol  of  subjection,  a  veil  on  her  head.  For  i(ov <rCa  we  should 
expect  virorayr)  (i  Tim.  iL  ii,  iii.  4,  of  the  subjection  of  women), 
or  vTrei&s  (Plut.  2,  751D  of  the  subjection  of  women;  comp. 
vtt€lk€lv ,  Heb.  xiii.  17),  or  vvaKorj  (Rom.  v.  19,  vi.  16,  xvi.  19). 
Is  it  likely  that  St  Paul  would  say  the  exact  opposite  of  what  he 
means  ?  The  words  put  in  square  brackets  can  scarcely  be  the 
true  explanation.  For  conjectural  emendations  of  c£ovow  (all 
worthless)  see  Stanley,  ad  loc.  p.  184. 

In  Rev.  xi.  6,  iiova-cav  tyova-iv  cVt  riov  vSdrcov  means  f  have 
control  over  the  waters';  xiv.  18,  exwv  *£ovcrCav  « rl  rov  impos, 

*  having  control  over  fire  ’ ;  xx.  6,  Irn  tovtw  6  Sevrepos  flavaros  ovk 
ej(€t  efovow,  ‘over  these  the  second  death  has  no  control.' 
Comp.  Rom.  ix.  21 ;  t  Cor.  vii.  37  ;  the  LXX  of  Dan.  iii.  30  (97). 
Can  the  meaning  here  be,  *  ought  to  have  control  over  her  head,' 
so  as  not  to  expose  it  to  indignity  ?  If  she  unveils  it,  every  one 
has  control  over  it  and  can  gaze  at  her  so  as  to  put  her  out  of 
countenance.  Her  face  is  no  longer  under  her  own  control. 

Ramsay  ( The  Cities  of  St  Paul ,  pp.  202  ff.)  scouts  the 
common  explanation  that  the  ‘authority'  which  the  woman 
wears  on  her  head  is  the  authority  to  which  she  is  subject,  “  a 
preposterous  idea  which  a  Greek  scholar  would  laugh  at  any 
where  except  in  the  N.T.”  Following  Thomson  ( The  Land  and 
the  Book ,  p.  31) he  explains  thus.  “In  Oriental  lands  the  veil  is 
the  power  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  woman.  With  the 
veil  on  her  head  she  can  go  anywhere  in  security  and  profound 
respect  She  is  not  seen;  it  is  a  mark  of  thoroughly  bad 
manners  to  observe  a  veiled  woman  in  the  street.  She  is  alone. 
The  rest  of  the  people  around  are  non-existent  to  her,  as  she 
is  to  them.  She  is  supreme  in  the  crowd.  .  .  .  But  without  the  veil 
the  woman  is  a  thing  of  nought,  whom  any  one  may  insult.  ...  A 

*  One  might  say,  *  Precisely  for  this  reason,’  Bid  tovto  being  stronger 
than  odv,  and  introducing  a  special,  if  an  exclusive  reason.  This  helps  to 
decide  the  explanation  of  Bid  rods  ayy i\ovs,  which  must  mean  something  that 
is  at  least  a  very  important  reason  for  women  being  veiled  in  public  worship, 
if  not  the  only  reason. 
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woman’s  authority  and  dignity  vanish  along  with  the  all-covering 
veil  that  she  discards.  That  is  the  Oriental  view,  which  Paul 
learned  at  Tarsus.”  In  his  Preface  (vi.)  Ramsay  adds;  “In  the 
Hebrew  marriage  ceremony,  as  it  is  celebrated  in  modern 
Palestine,  I  am  informed  that  the  husband  snatches  off  the 
bride’s  veil  and  throws  it  on  his  own  shoulder,  as  a  sign  that  he 
has  assumed  authority  over  her.”  Was  Rebekah’s  veiling 
herself  a  sign  of  subjection?  Gen.  xxiv.  65.  See  Glover,  The 
Conflict  of  Religions  in  the  Roman  Worlds  p.  154. 

Sict  tous  AyyiKoos.  These  words  have  produced  much 
discussion,  but  there  is  not  serious  doubt  as  to  their  meaning. 
They  are  not  a  gloss  (Baur),  still  less  is  the  whole  verse  an 
interpolation  (Holsten,  Baljon).  Marcion  had  the  words,  and 
the  evidence  for  them  is  overwhelming.*  An  interpolator  would 
have  made  his  meaning  clearer.  Accepting  them,  we  may 
safely  reject  the  explanation  that  £  angels  *  here  mean  the  bishops 
(Ambrose)  or  presbyters  (Ephraem)  or  all  the  clergy  (Primasius). 
Nor  can  evil  angels  be  meant  (Tert.  De  Virg.  vel  vii ,  xvii.);  the 
article  is  against  it:  ol  dyycAoi  always  means  good  angels 
(xiii.  1  ;  Matt.  xiii.  49,  xxv.  31  ;  Luke  xvi.  22 ;  Heb.  i.  4,  5,  etc.). 
And  the  suggestion  that  the  Apostle  is  hinting  that  unveiled 
women  might  be  a  temptation  to  angels  (Gen.  vi.  1,  2)  is  some¬ 
what  childish.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  veil  hides  a  human 
face  from  angels,  or  that  public  worship  would  be  the  only 
occasion  when  an  unveiled  woman  might  lead  angels  into 
temptation?  It  is  a  mistake  to  quote  the  Testament  of  the 
XII.  Patriarchs  ( Reuben  v.  6),  or  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (iv.  15, 
22),  or  Theodotus  (Frag.  44;  C.  R.  Gregory,  Enleit.  in  d.  JV.T., 
p.  1 51),  in  illustration  of  this  passage.  The  meaning  is  plain.  If 
a  woman  thinks  lightly  of  shocking  men,  she  must  remember 
that  she  will  also  be  shocking  the  angels,  who  of  course  are 
present  at  public  worship.  Compare  iv.  9,  and  ivavriov  ayyiXuv 
if/aXS)  <701  (Ps.  cxxxviii.  1),  and  c  O  ye  angels  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye 
the  Lord’  (Song  of  the  Three  Children,  37).  Ancient  liturgies 
often  bear  witness  to  this  belief,  as  does  our  own  ;  “  Therefore  with 
Angels  and  Archangels,”  etc.,  Chrysostom  says,  “  Knowest  thou 
not  that  thou  standest  in  the  midst  of  the  angels  ?  with  them 
thou  singest,  with  them  thou  chantest,  and  dost  thou  stand 
laughing?”  See  Luke  xv.  7,  10,  xii.  8,  9. 

One  other  suggestion  is  worth  considering,  viz.  that  81a  r. 
ayy&ovs  might  mean  ‘because  the  angels  do  so.’  Angels,  in 
the  presence  of  their  direct  and  visible  Superior,  veil  their  faces 

*  St  Paul  assumes,  as  obvious  to  his  readers,  a  connexion  no  longer 
obvious  to  us.  We  can  hardly  regard  the  reason  intended  as  falling  outside 
the  scope  of  the  roOro  (see  above).  The  question  is,  what  point  of 
contact  for  81a  t.  ayy.  is  furnished  in  w.  3-9  ? 
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(Isa.  vi.  2) ;  a  woman,  when  worshipping  in  the  presence  of  her 
direct  and  visible  superior  (man),  should  do  the  same. 

Conjectural  emendations  (all  worthless)  are  quoted  by  Stanley:  see 
also  Expositor ,  1st  series,  xi.  p.  20.  “  None  of  the  known  emendations 

can  possibly  be  right;  and  the  intrinsic  and  obvious  difficulty  is  itself 
enough  to  set  aside  the  suggestion  that  the  whole  verse  is  an  interpolation  ” 
(WH.  App.  p.  1 16). 

11.  Limitation.  Although  by  original  constitution 
woman  is  dependent  on  man,  yet  he  has  no  right  to  look  down 
on  her.  In  the  Christian  sphere  each  is  dependent  on  the  other, 
and  both  are  dependent  on  God  (viii.  6 ;  Rom.  xi.  36) ;  and  it 
is  only  in  the  Christian  sphere  that  woman’s  rights  are  duly 
respected.  Each  sex  is  incomplete  without  the  other. 

iv  Kuptu>.  There  can  be  no  separation  between  man  and 
woman  when  both  are  members  of  Christ.  Cf.  for  iv  Kvpl u> 
1  Thess.  iv.  1;  2  Thess.  iii.  4;  Gal.  v.  10 ;  Eph.  iv.  17. 

K  A  B  C  D*  D$  E  F  G  H  P,  RV.  have  otfre  yvvy  %•  before  of he  foljp 
%.  7.  D2  K  L,  Vulg.  AV.  transpose  the  clauses. 

12.  This  mutual  dependence  of  the  sexes  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  although  originally  woman  sprang  from  man,  yet  ever 
since  then  it  is  through  woman  that  man  comes  into  existence : 
if  he  is  her  initial  cause  (i<),  she  is  his  instrumental  cause 
(Sta  c.  gen.).  But  (another  reason  why  man  must  not  be  con¬ 
temptuous)  the  whole  universe — man  and  woman  and  their 
whole  environment — owes  its  origin  to  God.  Cf.  xv.  27;  Eph. 
v.  23;  and  see  Basil,  De  Spiritu ,  v.  12,  xviii.  46. 

13.  In  conclusion  he  asks  two  questions,  the  second  of 
which  clinches  the  first.  He  appeals  to  their  general  sense  of 
propriety,  a  sense  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  <j>vcn s 
and  is  doubtless  inspired  by  <£ucrts.  Their  ideas  of  what  is 
irpiirov  are  in  the  best  sense  natural.  It  should  be  noted  that 
both  in  AV.  and  RV.  the  second  question  is  brought  to  a  close 
too  soon.  The  note  of  interrogation  should  be  placed  after 
‘it  is  a  glory  to  her,’  as  in  the  Vulgate,  Luther,  Tyndale,  and 
Coverdale.  Beza  and  others  make  three  questions,  breaking  up 
the  second  into  two. 

iv  ujiiv  auToIs  KpimT€.  In  their  own  inner  judgment  (vi.  2), 
cannot  they  decide  (x.  35)?  ‘Is  it  becoming  that  a  woman 
should  pray  to  God  unveiled  ? 1  Usually  'irpocrev'gpfxai  has  no 
case  after  it,  but  here  rCp  ©€<3  is  added  to  emphasize  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  when  she  is  addressing  God  she  ought  not  to  be 
asserting  her  equality  with  men  or  trying  to  draw  the  attention 
of  men ;  comp.  Matt.  vi.  6.  For  irphrov  see  Westcott  on  Heb. 
ii.  xo. 
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14.  A  further  argument,  supporting  the  previous  one.  In¬ 
stinctively  they  must  feel  the  impropriety;  and  then  external 
nature  confirms  the  instinctive  feeling.  Even  if  the  internal 
feeling  should  not  arise,  does  not  even  nature  by  itself  show 
that,  while  doubtless  man,  being  short-haired,  is  by  Divine  order 
unveiled,  woman,  being  long-haired,  is  by  Divine  order  veiled? 
Naturae  debet  respondere  voluntas  (Beng.).*  While  fanaticism 
defies  nature,  Christianity  respects  and  refines  it ;  and  whatever 
shocks  the  common  feelings  of  mankind  is  not  likely  to  be 
right.  At  this  period,  civilized  men,  whether  Jews,  Greeks,  or 
Romans,  wore  their  hair  short.  ‘Long  hair  is  a  permanent 
endowment  (SlSorac)  of  woman,  to  serve  as  an  enveloping 
mantle*  (Heb.  i.  12  from  Ps.  ci.  27;  Judg.  viii.  26;  Ezek. 
xvi.  13,  xxvii.  7;  Isa.  lix.  17).  Note  the  emphasis  on  avrjp 
and  yvvrj,  also  on  the  clause  introduced  by  SI  Nowhere  else  in 
Biblical  Greek  does  Kopaw  occur.  Milligan,  Grk.  Papyri, ,  p.  84. 

16.  This  is  best  taken  as  concluding  the  subject  of  the 
veil ;  it  makes  a  clumsy  opening  to  the  next  subject  ‘  But  if 
any  one  seemeth  to  be  (or  is  minded  to  be)  t  contentious,  we 
have  no  such  custom,  nor  yet  the  Churches  of  God.*  There 
are  people  who  are  so  fond  of  disputing  that  they  will  contest 
the  clearest  conclusions,  and  the  Corinthians  were  fond  of  dis¬ 
putation.  But  the  Apostle  will  not  encourage  them.  If  such 
should  question  the  dictates  of  decorum  and  of  nature  in  this 
matter,,  they  may  be  told  that  the  teachers  have  no  such  usage 
as  permitting  women  to  be  unveiled, — a  thing  unheard  of  in 
Christian  congregations.  It  is  possible  that  means  only 
himself,  but  he  probably  means  that  he  knows  of  no  Apostle 
who  allows  this.f 

Throughout  the  section  he  appeals  to  principles .  The 
wearing  or  not  wearing  a  veil  may  seem  to  be  a  small  matter. 
Everything  depends  upon  what  the  wearing  or  not  wearing 
implies,  and  what  kind  of  sanction  the  one  practice  or  the 
other  can  claim.  He  does  not  use  Sit  about  the  matter; 

*  Was  the  obscure  metaphor  of  ‘  the  veil,’  which  Dante  ( Purg .  xxix.  27) 
uses  of  Eve,  Non  sofferse  di  star  sotto  alcun  veto,  suggested  by  the  revolt 
of  the  women  of  Gonnth  against  u standing  under  any  veil’9  in  public 
worship  ? 

t  Comp.  iii.  18,  viii.  2,  and  especially  xiv.  37,  where  we  have  a  summary 
conclusion  similar  to  this. 

J  Herveius  interprets  ijfieis  as  *  we  J ews. ’  Post  rationes  ponit  auctontatem, 
lit  contentiosos  vincat ,  jma  neque  Judaismus  hoc  habuit,  nec  Ecclesia  Pel, 
ostendens  quia  neque  Moyses  neque  Salvator  sic  tradidit.  Atto  has  the  same 
idea.  ‘  Nos  ’  propter  Judaeos ,  *  Ecclesia '  dicit  propter  gentes .  Quapropter , 
st  hanc  constteiudinem  ka betts,  non  solum  non  Chnsti,  sed  nec  Moysi  discip - 
ulos  fore  monstratis .  Nowhere  else  in  N.T.  or  LXX  is  <pik6veucos  found, 
excepting  Ezek.  m.  7,  where  all  Israel  are  said  to  be  such. 
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there  is  no  intrinsic  necessity  ( v .  19):  but  he  does  use  both 
o<t>eik€L  (7,  10)  and  ^rpcVov  la-rl  (13) ;  for  there  is  both  moral 
obligation  and  natural  fitness.  His  final  appeal — to  the  practice 
of  all  congregations — would  be  of  special  weight  in  democratic 
Corinth.  For  at  iKKkrjcricu  rov  ®co{5  comp.  2  Thess.  i.  4.  See 
Hort,  The  Christian  Ecclesia ,  pp.  108,  117,  120  There  is  no 
need  to  conjecture  that  v.  16  is  an  interpolation,  or  that 
<rwij&€La  refers  to  contentiousness.  Would  St  Paul  think  it 
necessary  to  say  that  Apostles  have  no  habit  of  contentious¬ 
ness  ? 

For  Greek  and  Roman  customs  respecting  the  hair  and  veils, 
see  Smith,  Diet,  of  Ant .  Artt.  ‘Coma,’  ‘Flammeum,’  ‘Vestales.’ 
The  cases  in  which  males,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  wore  long  hair 
do  not  interfere  with  the  argument.*  Such  cases  were  either 
exceptional  or  temporary ;  and  they  were  temporary  because 
nature  taught  men  otherwise.  For  men  to  wear  their  hair 
long,  and  for  women  to  wear  it  short,  for  men  to  veil  their 
heads  in  public  assemblies,  and  for  women  not  to  do  so,  were 
alike  attempts  to  obliterate  natural  distinctions  of  sex.  In  the 
Catacombs  the  men  are  represented  with  short  hair. 


XI.  17-34.  Disorders  connected  with,  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

There  are  abuses  of  a  grave  kind  in  your  public  worship  ; 
a  chronic  state  of  dissension ,  and  gross  selfishness  and 
excess  in  your  love-feasts  and  celebrations  of  the  Lords 
Supper.  This  profanation  brings  grievous  judgments  on 
you .  Avert  the  judgments  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  pro¬ 
fanation. 

17  Now,  in  giving  you  this  charge  about  the  veiling  of 
women,  I  do  not  commend  you  that  your  religious  gatherings 
do  you  more  harm  than  good.  18  First  of  all,  when  you  meet 
as  a  Christian  congregation,  you  are  split  into  sets : — so  I  am 
told,  and  to  some  extent  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  true.  19  Indeed, 
party-divisions  among  you  can  hardly  be  avoided  if  men  of 
proved  worth  are  not  to  be  lost  in  the  crowd. 

20 Well  then,  as  to  your  religious  gatherings:  it  cannot  be 
said  that  it  is  the  Lords  Supper  that  you  eat.  21  For  everybody’s 
first  thought  is  to  be  beforehand  in  getting  his  own  supper ;  and 
so,  while  the  poor  man  who  brings  nothing  cannot  get  enough  even 

*  Horn.  II  ii.  472,  542 ;  Hdt.  i.  82,  v.  72  ;  Aristoph.  Eq.  580.  Cf.  our 
Cavaliers. 
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to  eat,  the  rich  man  who  brings  abundance  takes  a  great  deal  too 
much  even  to  drink.  22  Surely  you  do  not  mean  that  you  have  no 
homes  in  which  you  can  satisfy  hunger  and  thirst  ?  Or  do  you 
think  that  you  need  have  no  reverence  for  God’s  congregation ; 
or  that  because  a  man  is  poor  you  may  treat  him  with  contempt  ? 
What  am  I  to  say  to  you?  Do  you  expect  me  to  commend 
you  ?  In  this  matter  that  is  impossible. 

23 Quite  impossible;  for  I  know  that  you  know  better.  I 
myself  received  from  the  Lord  that  which  in  turn  I  transmitted 
to  you,  namely,  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  the  night  in  which  He 
was  being  delivered  up,  took  bread :  2i  and  when  He  had  given 
thanks,  He  brake  it,  and  said,  ‘This  is  My  Body,  which  is  for 
you.  This  do  ye,  in  remembrance  of  Me.’  25  In  like  manner 
also  the  cup,  after  supper  was  over,  saying,  ‘  This  cup  is  the  new 
covenant  in  virtue  of  My  Blood.  This  do  ye,  as  often  as  ye 
drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  Me.’ 

26  Yes,  He  gave  this  command;  for  as  often  as  you  eat  this 
bread  and  drink  this  cup,  it  is  the  death  of  the  Lord  that  you 
are  proclaiming, — nothing  less  than  that, — until  His  return. 

27  It  follows,  therefore,  that  whoever  eats  the  bread  or  drinks  the 
cup  of  the  Lord  in  a  way  that  dishonours  Him,  shall  be  held 
responsible  for  profaning  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord. 

28  But,  in  order  to  avoid  this  profanation,  let  a  man  scrutinize 
his  own  spiritual  condition  and  his  motives ;  then,  and  not  till 
then,  let  him  eat  of  the  bread  and  drink  of  the  cup.  29  For  he 
who  eats  and  drinks  is  thereby  eating  and  drinking  a  sentence 
on  himself,  if  he  fails  to  recognize  the  sanctity  of  the  Body. 
80 The  proof  of  this  is  within  your  own  experience;  for  it  is 
because  people  fail  to  recognize  this  sanctity  that  so  many  of 
you  are  sick  and  ill,  while  not  a  few  have  died.  81  But  if  we 
recognized  our  own  condition  and  motives,  we  should  escape  this 
sentence.  82  Yet,  when  we  are  thus  sentenced,  we  are  being 
chastened  by  the  Lord,  to  save  us  from  being  involved  in  the 
final  condemnation  of  the  world. 

88  So  then,  my  brothers,  at  your  religious  gatherings  for  a 
common  meal,  wait  until  all  are  ready.  84  If  any  one  is  too 
hungry  to  wait,  let  him  stay  at  home  and  eat;  so  that  your 
gatherings  may  not  have  these  fatal  results.  All  the  other 
matters  in  which  you  need  instruction  I  will  regulate  whenever 
I  come. 
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The  shocking  desecration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  by  the  dis¬ 
orders  which  St  Paul  here  censures  was,  no  doubt,  the  primary 
reason  why  he  is  so  severe  in  his  condemnation  of  the  conduct 
of  those  Corinthians  who  profaned  it  by  their  selfish  mis¬ 
behaviour,  but  it  was  not  the  only  reason  for  distress  and 
indignation.  “  In  the  whole  range  of  history  there  is  no  more 
striking  contrast  than  that  of  the  Apostolic  Churches  with  the 
heathenism  round  them.  They  had  shortcomings  enough,  it  is 
true,  and  divisions  and  scandals  not  a  few,  for  even  apostolic 
times  were  no  golden  age  of  purity  and  primitive  simplicity. 
Yet  we  can  see  that  their  fulness  of  life,  and  hope,  and  promise 
for  the  future  was  a  new  power  in  the  world.  Within  their  own 
limits  they  had  solved  almost  by  the  way  the  social  problem 
which  baffled  Rome,  and  baffles  Europe  still.  They  had  lifted 
woman  to  her  rightful  place,  restored  the  dignity  of  labour, 
abolished  beggary,  and  drawn  the  sting  of  slavery.  The  secret 
of  the  revolution  is  that  the  selfishness  of  race  and  class  was 
forgotten  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  and  a  new  basis  for  society 
found  in  love  of  the  visible  image  of  God  in  men  for  whom 
Christ  died”  (Gwatkin,  Early  Church  History ,  p.  73).  The 
Corinthian  offenders  were  reviving  the  selfishness  of  class,  were 
treating  with  contumely  the  image  of  God  visible  in  their  fellow- 
men,  and  were  thus  bringing  into  serious  peril  the  best  results 
of  this  blessed  revolution.  The  Apostle  does  not  hesitate  to 
declare  (yv.  30-32)  that  this  evil  work  of  theirs  is  bringing  upon 
them  the  manifest  judgments  of  God. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  he  appeals  to  what  *  the  Lord  Jesus  * 
did  at  the  Supper,  not  to  what  ‘Jesus’  did.  There  is  no  basis 
for  the  hypothesis  that  St  Paul  did  not  regard  Jesus  as  the  Son 
of  God  until  after  His  Resurrection,  comp.  v.  4,  5.  See  Intro¬ 
duction,  §  *  Doctrine.’ 


17.  Touto  Se  TrapayyiWtay  ouk  lirau'w.  The  reading  is  some¬ 
what  doubtful  (see  below),  as  also  is  the  meaning  of  rovro.  If 
rovro  refers  to  the  charge  which  he  gives  respecting  the  Love- 
feasts  (28-34),  then  the  interval  between  this  preface  and  the 
words  which  it  anticipates  is  awkwardly  prolonged.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  touto  refers  to  the  charge  about  women  wearing 
veils.*  The  connexion  between  the  two  subjects  is  close,  both 
being  concerned  with  proper  behaviour  at  public  worship.  ‘  Now 
in  giving  you  this  charge  I  do  not  praise  [you],  that  your 
religious  gatherings  do  you  harm  instead  of  good.’  It  is  an 

*  There  is  similar  doubt  as  to  the  scope  of  the  rovro  in  vii.  6,  and  the 
aVry  in  ix.  3.  Here  the  doubt  is  considerable.  The  irapayy.  about  veiling 
was  prefaced  by  praise^  {v.  2) :  and  rovro  Si  may  introduce  another  irapayy. 
where  praise  is  impossible  ;  i  In  giving  this  chaige  I  have  no  praise  to  give.* 
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understatement,  purposely  made  in  contrast  to  v.  2,  that  he 
does  not  praise  them.  He  censures  them  severely.  What  was 
intended  for  their  wealth  they  had  made  an  occasion  of  falling. 
These  gatherings,  instead  of  quickening  their  spiritual  life,  had 
led  to  grievous  misconduct  and  consequent  suffering.  For  ete, 
of  result,  comp.  Col.  iii.  10. 

The  evidence  for  wapayyiWov  ovk  £tt<xIvu  is  somewhat  stronger  than  for 
‘irapayyiXka  oitc  iiraivtov.  B  is  neutral  with  TrapayyAAtoi'  ovk  iicalvwv,  and 
D  with  TapayyiWoj  ovk  iiraivu  Yulg  ptaenpio  non  landaus .  There  is 
no  ii/Acis  in  the  Gieek  ;  but  neither  AV.  nor  RV.  put  ‘you’  in  italics. 

Both  the  Attic  Kpeirrov  (vn  9)  and  the  un-Attic  Kpetvaov  (here  and 
vn.  38)  are  well  attested  :  rb  fjaaop  here  only  ;  comp.  2  Cor.  xn.  15.  It  is 
possible  that  both  Kpetcro'ov  and  fjc rtrov  were  pronounced  in  a  similar  way 
{kreesson  heesson) ;  if  so,  we  have  a  play  upon  sound. 

18.  ‘For,  to  begin  with.’  The  Apostle  hastens  to  justify  his 
refusal  to  give  praise.  The  ttp&tov  p4v  has  no  Sevrepov  84  or 
€7r€iTa  84  afterwards,  and  possibly  there  is  no  antithesis;  but 
some  find  it  in  the  section  about  spiritual  gifts  (xii.  1  f.) :  cf. 
Rom.  i.  8,  iii.  2,  x.  1,  xi.  13;  2  Cor.  xii.  12:  Blass,  Gr. 
§  77-  12. 

lv  €Kic\T]<na.  ‘  In  assembly,’  i.e.  in  a  gathering  of  the  members 
of  the  Corinthian  Church.  “  This  use  is  at  once  classical  and  a 
return  to  the  original  force  of  qahal ”  (Hort,  The  Chr.  Eccles . 
p.  1 18) :  xiv.  19,  28,  35  ;  comp.  3  John  6  and  kv  crwayorrf},  John 
vi.  59,  xvni.  22.  ‘Church’  in  the  sense  of  a  building  for  public 
worship  cannot  be  meant ;  there  were  no  such  buildings. 

dicouu  ax“rfJLCtTa  up.tv  u'lrdpxcii'.  ‘I  continually  hear  (pres.) 
that  dissensions  among  you  prevail  ’  (not  simply  efaai) :  these  splits 
are  the  rule.  In  the  Love-feasts  they  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
social,  between  rich  and  poor.  Possibly  what  St  James  con¬ 
demns  (ii.  1-4)  took  place ;  the  wealthy  got  the  best  places  at 
the  tables.  Yet  neither  <7 xiVyxara  (see  on  i.  10)  nor  alpio-cis  are 
separations  from  the  Church,  but  dissensions  within  it  Wherever 
people  deliberately  choose  (alpelv)  their  own  line  independently 
of  authority,  there  is  atpeo-is :  Gal.  v.  20. 

l±ipos  tl  moreuu.  The  Apostle  has  the  love  which  ‘  hopeth 
all  things  ’  (xni.  7),  and  he  will  not  believe  that  all  that  he  hears 
to  their  discredit  is  true ;  miti  sermone  vtitur  (Beng.). 

The  reading  £v  rrj  £kk\.  (TR.,  ‘in  the  Church1’  AV.)  is  found  only  in  a 
few  cursives.  There  is  no  reason  for  suspecting  that  £v  £kk\.  (all  uncials) 
is  an  interpolation. 

pipos  ti  is  the  accusative  of  the  extent  to  which  the  action  applies : 
comp.  T&vra  iramv  ipeaKu  (x.  33).  We  might  have  had  £k  fUpovs  (xiii.  9, 
12). 

19.  Set  ydp  Kal  alp&reis.  Comp.  Matt,  xviii.  7.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  if  there  are  splits  of  any  kind,  these  are  sure 
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to  settle  down  into  parties, — factions  with  self-chosen  views. 
Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  and  Corinthian  love  of  faction 
being  so  great,  if  a  division  once  became  chronic,  it  was  certain 
to  be  intensified.  But  here  perhaps  there  is  not  much  difference 
between  <rx  far  para  and  alpeo-as.  Justin  M.  {Try.  35)  mixes  the 
words  tcrovrai  cr^tcr/iaTa  xat  atp.  with  Matt.  XXIV.  5>  24,  vil.  I5» 

and  attributes  them  to  our  Lord.  Comp.  Clem.  Horn.  xvi.  21, 
and  see  Resch,  p.  100.  For  atpeo-is  comp.  Acts  v.  17,  xv.  5, 
xxvi.  5,  etc. 

Iva  [k<h]  ot  Sokijaoi  4>a^epol  yivwvrai.  Divine  Providence  turns 
this  evil  tendency  to  good  account :  it  is  the  means  of  causing 
the  trusty  and  true  to  become  recognizable.  Either  by  coming 
to  the  front  in  the  interests  of  unity,  or  by  keeping  aloof  from 
all  divisions,  the  more  stable  characters  will  become  manifest : 
2  Thess.  ii.  11,  12.  To  have  religious  zeal,  without  becoming  a 
religious  partizan,  is  a  great  proof  of  true  devotion.  Contrast 
a&oKLfxos  (ix.  27). 

DFG,  Latt.  omit  iv  tifuv  before  etvai.  B  D,  Latt.  inseit  kolI  before  ol 
56tafxot :  KACEFGKLP,  Syrr.  omit.  The  56ki/j.ol  aie  those  who  have 
been  ‘accepted’  after  being  tested  like  metals  or  stones  (Gen.  xxm.  16); 
hence  ‘proved’  and  ‘approved’  (Rom.  xvi.  10;  2  Cor.  x.  18,  xiu.  7). 
See  Origen,  Con.  Cels .  111.  13,  Pkilocalia  xvi.  2.  Quite  needlessly,  some 
suspect  that  'iv a  .  .  .  Iv  vjjuv  is  an  interpolation. 

20.  Xuvepxofievo)u  ouv  ujawv  em  rb  auro.  c  When  therefore  you 
come  together  to  one  place’  (Acts  i.  15,  ii.  1,  44,  iii.  1),  ‘when 
you  are  assembled  iv  iKKXrjarlq.,  i.e.  for  a  religious  purpose.’  Or 
hn  to  auro  might  (less  probably)  mean  ‘  for  the  same  object.’ 
The  place  is  not  yet  a  building  set  apart.  In  any  case,  m  to 
avro  emphasizes  the  contrast  between  the  external  union  and  the 
internal  dissension.  Compare  vii.  5,  xiv.  23. 

ouk  &rm'  Kupicucov  Scluvov  4>ay€iv.  The  adjective  is  emphatic 
by  position  :  ‘  there  is  no  eating  a  LorcPs  supper.’  A  supper  they 
may  eat,  but  it  is  not  the  Lord’s :  ovk  Icmv,  i  there  is  no  such 
thing,’  for  such  conduct  as  theirs  excludes  it.  Hence  ovk  cotlv 
may  be  rendered  ‘it  is  not  possible,’  non  licet  (Ecclus.  xiv.  16)  ; 
but  this  is  not  necessary.  At  first,  the  Eucharist  proper  seems  to 
have  followed  the  Agape  or  Love-feast,  being  a  continuation  of 
it.  Later  the  Eucharist  preceded  and  was  transferred  from 
evening  to  morning.  Here,  KvpLa<ov  Sehrvov  probably  includes 
both,  the  whole  re-enactment  of  the  Last  Supper  including  the 
Eucharist.  Placuit  Spintui  Sancto  ut  in  honor em  tanti  sacramenti 
in  os  Christicini  prius  Dominicum  corpus  intraret  quam  exieri  cibi 
(Aug.  Ep .  cxviii.  6,  7,  ad  January.  See  Hastings,  DB .  iii. 
p.  157;  Smith,  D .  Chr .  Ant  1.  p.  40;  Ency.  BibL  11.  1424.  We 
cannot  be  sure  from  the  use  of  kvpulkov  instead  of  tov  KvpCov  that 
the  name  KvpiaKov  8€L7rvov  was  already  in  use.  The  expression 
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must  have  had  a  beginning,  and  this  may  be  the  first  use  of  it. 
Inscriptions  and  papyri  show  that,  as  early  as  a.d.  68,  /cvpta/to? 
was  in  use  in  the  sense  of  ‘  pertaining  to  the  Emperor,’  ‘imperial  ’ 
(Deissmann,  New  Light  on  the  NT \  p.  82,  Bible  Studies ,  p.  217, 
Light,  p.  361).  The  word  heiTrvov  occurs  only  here  and  Rev. 
xix.  9,  17,  outside  the  Gospels;  in  LXX,  only  in  Daniel  and 
4  Macc. 

21.  ckootos  yoLp  to  tSioK  Setnvoy  TrpoXapPdvet.  ‘  For  each  one 
takes  before  the  rest  (instead  of  with  them)  his  own  supper  ’ :  he 
anticipates  the  partaking  in  common,  and  thus  destroys  the 
whole  meaning  and  beauty  of  the  ordinance.  It  was  thus  not 
even  a  kolvov  Suttvov,  much  less  KvptaKov.  The  iv  rev  cfcayttv  is 
not  an  otiose  addition :  it  is  a  mere  eating,  which  he  might  just 
as  well  or  better  have  done  elsewhere  and  elsewhen.* 

kcll  8s  fi€K  irfiLva.  ‘  The  consequence  is  that  one  man  cannot 
even  satisfy  his  hunger,  while  another  even  drinks  to  excess.’ 
These  are  probably  respectively  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The 
poor  brought  little  or  nothing  to  the  common  meal,  and  got 
little  or  nothing  from  the  rich,  who  brought  plenty ;  while  some 
of  the  rich,  out  of  their  abundant  supplies,  became  drunk.  There 
is  a  sharp  antithesis  between  deficiency  in  necessary  food  and 
excess  in  superfluous  drink.  There  is  no  need  to  water  down 
the  usual  meaning  of  p*0v&v  (Matt.  xxiv.  49;  John  ii.  10; 
Acts  ii.  15 ;  1  Thess.  v.  7).  Even  in  a  heathen  Ipavos  such 
selfish  and  disgusting  behaviour  would  have  been  considered 
shameful,  as  the  directions  given  by  Socrates  show;  they  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  St  Paul  (Xen.  Mem.  ill.  iv.  1).  Certainly 
such  meetings  must  have  been  ‘for  the  worse’;  hungry  poor 
meeting  intoxicated  rich,  at  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  supper  of 
the  Lord!  In  these  gatherings  the  religious  element  was  far 
more  important  than  the  social ,  but  the  Corinthians  had 
destroyed  both.  For  this  late  use  of  the  relative,  os  pci/  .  .  . 
05  .  .  .  comp.  Rom.  ix.  21;  2  Tim.  ii.  20 ;  Matt.  xxi.  35, 

xxii.  5,  xxv.  15.  Coincidence  is  implied. 

For  wpoKajApavei  (RBCDEFGKLP)  A  and  some  cursives  have 
wpo&Xafip&vei,  the  active  of  which  does  not  occur  in  the  N.T.,  except  as  a 
variant  here  and  Acts  xxvii.  34. 

22.  pi  yap  otKias  ouk  fyere.  6  For  surely  you  do  not  mean 

that  you  have  not  got  houses  to  eat  and  to  drink  in !  ’  Comp. 
fAr)  ovk  (ix.  4,  5,  6),  and  ris  to  .  .  .  ecrOUtv  (viii.  io);  and 

*  Comp.  “And  no  prophet  that  orders  a  table  in  the  spirit  eats  of  it 
himself :  but  if  he  does,  he  is  a  false  prophet”  ( Didache  xi.  9).  This  calling 
for  a  Love-feast  in  a  state  of  ecstasy  {iv  Trve'up.ari)  is  a  curious  possibility, 
which  had  probably  been  experienced.  Only  a  false  prophet  would  do  this 
in  order  to  get  food  for  himself 
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see  Abbott  ,Johannine  Grammar,  2702  b.  ‘Well,  then,  if  that  is 
not  true  (and  of  course  it  is  not),  there  is  only  one  alternative,* 
which  is  introduced  by  f).  ‘  Ye  despise  the  congregation  that  is 

assembled  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  ye  put  the  poor  to  shame.* 
They  treated  a  religious  meal  as  if  it  were  a  licentious  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  therein  exposed  the  poverty  of  those  who  were  in  need. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  oi  !x0I/r*$  =  ‘  the  rich,*  ol  fir) 
Ixovt€5  =  ‘ the  poor.*  Here  it  might  mean  ‘those  who  have  not 
houses  for  meals  *  (Alford) ;  so  also  Wiclif,  ‘  han  noon  * ;  but  this 
is  very  improbable.  The  tov  ©eoG  is  added  with  solemnity  ( v .  1 6, 
x,  32)  to  give  emphasis  to  the  profanity.  The  addition  is  frequent 
in  the  two  earliest  groups  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  (Hort,  The  Ckr . 
Eccles .  pp.  103,  108,  1 1 7):  Kara^povetre,  as  Rom.  ii.  4;  Matt, 
xviii.  to;  KaTato-xwcrc,  as  Rom,  v.  5.  The  majority  of  the 
Corinthian  Christians  would  be  poor.* 

t i  cittci)  ujxiy;  imivioru  upas;  Deliberative  subjunctives: 
‘What  am  I  to  say  to  you?  Am  I  to  praise  you?*  The  iv 
toJt«  may  be  taken  with  what  precedes  (AV.,  RY.),  or  with 
what  follows  (Tisch.,  WH.,  Ell.).  The  latter  seems  to  be  better, 
as  limiting  the  censure  to  this  particular,  and  also  as  preparing 
for  what  follows. 


23.  fyo)  yap  Trape\a|W  diro  toG  Kupiou.  ‘  I  cannot  praise  you, 
for  what  I  received  from  the  Lord,  and  also  delivered  to  you, 
was  this.’  We  cannot  tell  how  St  Paul  received  this.  Neither 
does  the  eya>  imply  that  the  communication  was  direct,  nor  does 
the  air 6  that  it  was  not  direct,  although,  if  it  was  direct,  we 
should  probably  have  had  na pa  (Gal.  i.  12  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  13,  iv.  1 ; 
etc.).  The  cy<o  balances  v/uv :  the  Apostle  received  and  trans¬ 
mitted  to  them  this  very  thing,  so  that  both  know  exactly  what 
took  place.  He  was  a  sure  link  in  a  chain  which  reached  from 
the  Lord  Himself  to  them.  They  did  not  receive  it  from  the 
Lord,  but  they  received  it  from  one  who  had  so  received  it,  and 
therefore  they  have  no  excuse.  This  is  one  of  the  TrapoioVas 
which  they  professed  to  be  holding  fast  {v.  2).  See  Ramsay, 
Exp.  Times ,  April  1910;  Jiilicher,  Paulus  u.  Jesus,  p.  30. 

It  is  urged  that  in  a  matter  of  such  moment  a  direct  revela¬ 
tion  to  the  Apostle  is  not  incredible.  On  the  other  hand,  why 
assume  a  supernatural  communication  when  a  natural  one  was 
ready  at  hand  ?  It  would  be  easy  for  St  Paul  to  learn  every¬ 
thing  from  some  of  the  Twelve.  But  what  is  important  is, 
not  the  mode  of  the  communication,  but  the  source.  In  some 
way  or  other  St  Paul  received  this  from  Christ,  and  its  authen- 

*  Rutherford  translates ;  *  Or  do  you  think  that  you  need  stand  on  no 
ceremony  with  the  Church  of  God  $  that  because  men  are  poor  you  tnav 
affront  them?’  *  J  J 
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ticity  cannot  be  gainsaid ;  but  his  adding  <wro  rov  Kvptov  is  no 
guide  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  received  it.  More  important 
also  than  the  mode  are  the  contents  of  the  communication,  and 
it  is  to  them  that  TrapoXa.fx^dv€w  frequently  points  (1  Thess.  ii.  13  ; 
2  Thess.  iii.  6 ,  1  Cor.  xv.  1,  3) :  see  Lightfoot  on  Gal.  i.  1,  13. 
It  certainly  does  not  point  to  anything  written :  St  Paul  does 
not  say  that  he  had  read  what  he  delivered  to  them.  See 
Knowling,  The  Testimony  of  St  Paul  to  Christy  pp.  275  f.  Zahn 
and  Schmiedel  are  here  agreed  that  St  Paul  is  appealing  to 
historical  tradition.  See  also  Camb .  Bib!.  Ess .  pp.  336  f. ; 
Mansfield  College  Essays ,  pp.  48  f. 

o  Kal  irapcSttKa  uju^,  ‘Which  I  also  delivered  to  you.’ 
He  transmitted  to  them  the  very  thing  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Lord,  so  that  they  were  well  aware  of  what  ought  to 
have  made  these  disorders  impossible.  This  would  be  St  Paul’s 
own  reply  to  the  assertion  that  he,  and  not  Jesus,  is  the  founder 
of  Christianity. 

iv  ttj  vuktI  -ft  irapeS tSero.  ‘In  the  night  in  which  He  was 
being  delivered  up.’  St  Paul  mentions  the  sad  solemnity  of 
the  occasion  in  contrast  to  the  irreverent  revelry  of  the  Cor¬ 
inthians.  Neither  AV.  nor  RV.  keeps  the  same  translations 
for  'irapc&CSuip.L  in  this  verse,  nor  marks  the  imperfect  The 
delivery  to  His  enemies  had  already  begun  and  was  going  on 
at  the  very  time  when  the  Lord  instituted  the  Eucharist 
Moreover,  to  translate  £  was  betrayed  ’  confines  the  meaning  to 
the  action  of  Judas;  whereas  the  Father’s  surrender  of  the  Son 
is  included,  and  perhaps  is  chiefly  meant,  and  the  Son’s  self- 
sacrifice  may  also  be  included  (E.  A.  Abbott,  Paradosis,  §§  1155, 
1202,  1417).  It  is  plain  that  St  Paul  assumes  that  his  readers 
are  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  Passion;  and  the  pre¬ 
cision  with  which  he  writes  here  and  xv.  3-8  is  evidence  that 
“he  is  drawing  from  a  well-furnished  store”  (Sanday,  DCG .  11. 
p.  888).  He  himself  is  well  acquainted  with  the  chief  facts  in 
the  life  of  Christ  (A.  T.  Robertson,  Epochs  in  the  Life  of 
St  Pauly  p.  89;  Fletcher,  The  Conversion  of  St  Paul ,  pp.  55  f.). 

ekapcy  SpTov.  ‘  Took  a  loaf,’  one  of  the  thin  cakes  of  bread 
used  for  the  Paschal  meal.  It  was  perhaps  more  like  our 
biscuit  or  oatcake  than  ordinary  loaves.  Hastings,  DCG .  1. 
pp.  230  f. 

24.  euxapKrnrjaas  etcXacrey.  All  four  accounts  of  the  Institu 
tion  have  exActo-cv  here,  a  detail  of  Divinely-appointed  ritual. 
Luke  also  has  c^xapto-r^Vas,  for  which  Mark  and  Matthew 
substitute  €v\oyrjcra$.  The  two  words  doubtless  refer  to  the 
same  utterance  of  Christ,  in  which  He  gave  thanks  and  blessed 
God,  and  both  contain  the  significant  ev:  comp.  evayyeXiov, 
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cvSoKia,  and  see  T.  S.  Evans  ad  loc.  Mark  has  these  features, 
which  are  omitted  here;  4 as  they  were  eating/  ‘Take  ye/ 
‘they  all  drank  of  it/  ‘which  is  shed  for  many.7  For  the  third 
of  these  Matthew  substitutes  ‘Drink  ye  all  of  it7;  he  has  the 
other  three.  Luke  has  none  of  them.  Mark,  Matthew,  and 
Luke  have  ev^aptcmjcra^,  of  the  cup  also,  and  here  &cravTa)s 
covers  it.  The  three,  moreover,  give,  what  is  omitted  here,  ‘  I 
say  to  you  I  will  in  no  wise  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until 7 
.  .  ‘the  Kingdom/  The  details  which  are  common  to  all 
four  accounts  are  (i)  the  taking  bread,  (2)  the  giving  thanks, 
(3)  the  breaking,  (4)  the  words,  ‘This  is  My  Body/  (5)  the 
cup ;  and,  if  the  disputed  passage  m  Luke  be  retained,  (6)  the 
words  ‘  blood 7  and  ‘  covenant/  The  disputed  passage  is  almost 
verbatim  as  vv.  24,  25  here,  from  to  xnrlp  v/itov  .  .  .  cu/xart. 

Of  the  four  accounts  of  the  Institution  this  is  the  earliest 
that  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the  words  of  our  Lord  which 
are  contained  in  it  are  the  earliest  record  of  any  of  His  utter¬ 
ances  ;  for  this  Epistle  was  written  before  any  of  the  Gospels. 
It  is,  however,  possible  that  Mark  used  a  document  in  giving 
his  account,  and  this  document  might  be  earlier  than  this 
Epistle. 

ToGto  /jlou  eorlv  to  aajpa  to  oirep  upw.  All  carnal  ideas 
respecting  these  much-discussed  words  are  excluded  by  the 
fact  that  the  Institution  took  place  before  the  Passion.  Our 
Lord’s  human  Body  was  present,  and  His  Blood  was  not  yet 
shed.  What  is  certain  is  that  those  who  rightly  receive  the 
consecrated  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist  receive  spiritually 
the  Body  and  the  Blood  of  Christ.  How  this  takes  place  is 
beyond  our  comprehension,  and  it  is  vain  to  claim  knowledge 
which  cannot  be  possessed,  or  to  attempt  to  explain  what 
cannot  be  explained.  “If  there  is  a  point  on  which  the  witness 
of  Scripture,  of  the  purest  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  of  our 
own  Church,  is  more  express  and  uniform  than  another,  it  is 
the  peculiar  and  transcendent  quality  of  the  blessing  which 
this  Sacrament  both  represents  and  exhibits,  and  consequently 
of  the  Presence  by  which  that  blessing  is  conferred.  How  this 
Presence  differs  from  that  of  which  we  are  assured  by  our 
Lord’s  promise,  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
His  name — whether  only  in  degree  or  in  kind — it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  human  language  to  define  and  of  human  thought 
to  conceive.  It  is  a  subject  fit,  not  for  curious  speculation, 
but  for  the  exercise  of  pious  meditation  and  devotional  feeling ; 
and  it  is  one  in  which  there  is  a  certainty  that  the  highest 
flight  of  contemplation  will  always  fall  short  of  the  Divine 
reality77  (Bishop  Thirl  wall,  Charges ,  vol.  i.  p.  278;  see  also 
PP*  245,  24-6).  “I  could  not  consent  to  make  our  Church 
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answerable  for  a  dogma  committing  those  who  hold  it  to  the 
belief  that,  in  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  that  which  our 
Lord  held  in  His  hand,  and  gave  to  His  disciples,  was  nothing 
less  than  His  own  Person,  Body,  Soul,  and  Godhead”  (Ibid. 
voL  ii.  p.  251;  see  also  the  appendix  on  Transubstantiation, 
pp.  281  fi),  The  notes  of  Ellicott  and  Evans  ad  loc with 
Gould  on  Mark  xiv.  22;  Westcott  on  John  vi.  and  xiii.;  Gore, 
Dissertations ,  pp.  230  f. ;  Hastings,  DB .  lii.  pp.  148  f.,  with 
the  bibliography  there  given,  may  be  consulted.  Excellent 
remarks  and  summaries  of  doctrine  will  be  found  in  Beet, 
A  Manual  of  Theology ,  pp.  380-96.  Happily,  no  theory  of 
the  manner  of  Christ’s  Presence  in  the  Eucharist  is  necessary 
for  the  fruitful  reception  of  it,  and  to  have  this  demonstrated 
would  not  make  us  better  Christians,  any  more  than  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  chemical  properties  of  bread  makes  us  better  able 
to  digest  it.  Stanley,  Christian  Institutions ,  ch.  vi. 

touto  Troietre  els  Iprjy  &vdp.vT\cnv.  ‘Perform  this  action 
(continue  to  take  bread,  give  thanks,  and  break  it)  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  Me’  (Num.  x.  10;  Ps.  xxxviii.  1,  Ixx.  1).  This 
implies  that  hereafter  He  is  to  b<s  absent  from  sight.  The 
words  are  not  in  Mark  or  Matthew,  nor  in  Luke,  except  in 
the  disputed  verses.  Therefore  the  command  to  continue  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  rests  upon  the  testimony  of 
St  Paul.  This,  however,  does  not  for  a  moment  imply  that 
he  was  the  first  to  repeat  the  celebration,  or  the  first  to  teach 
Christians  to  do  so.  This  passage  plainly  implies  that  repeated 
celebrations  were  already  a  firmly  established  practice.  The 
authority  of  St  Paul  was  quite  inadequate  to  this  immense 
result.  Nothing  less  than  the  authority  of  Christ  would  have 
sufficed  to  produce  it.  See  Knowling,  pp.  279  f. 

The  proposal  to  give  to  tovto  ?r oicitc  the  meaning  ‘  sacrifice 
this’  must  be  abandoned.  As  the  Romanist  commentator 
Estius  says,  it  is  plane  praeter  mentem  Scrip turae  *  So  also 
Westcott;  “I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  tovto  TroiCvre  can 
mean  only  do  this  act  (including  the  whole  action  of  hands 
and  lips),  and  not  sacrifice  this ;  and  that  the  Latin  also  can 
have  only  the  same  rendering  ”  (in  a  letter  quoted  in  his  Life, 
n.  p.  353) :  and  Bachmann,  tovto  geht  auf  die  ganze  Handlung, , 
wie  sie  durch  das  Tun  Jesu  und  seiner  Junger  dargestellt  ist: 
and  Herveius;  1  Hoc  facite id  est ,  corpus  meum  acdpite  et 
manducate  per  successionem  temporis  usque  in  finem  saeculi ,  in 
memoriam  passionis  meae .  See  Ellicott  and  Goudge  ad  loc.  ; 
Expositor,  3rd  series,  vii.  441 ;  T.  K.  Abbott,  Essays  on  the 

*  Hoc  facite ,  id  est  accipite  et  date  (Card.  Hugo  de  Sto.  Caro,  d.  1263) ; 
Mandat  fieri  quod  ipse  fecit ,  scilicet  accipere  panem ,  gratias  agere ,  frangere , 
consecrate ,  sumere ,  ac  dare  (Card.  Thomas  de  Vio,  Caietanus,  d.  1534). 
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Original  Texts  of  0.  and  NT.  p,  no;  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Supple' $ 
and  other  Criticisms;  and  notes  on  Luke  xxii.  19  in  the  Int 
Crit .  Com.  p.  497. 

Edwards  translates  ttjv  ‘My  commemora¬ 

tion, ’  in  contrast  to  that  of  Moses  (x.  2),  thus  making  rrjv  ijj^v 
parallel  to  tccuvr}  (1 v .  25).  See  Blass,  Gr.  §  48.  7.  The  Eucharist 
perpetually  calls  to  mind  the  redemption  by  Christ  from  the 
bondage  of  sin,  as  the  Passover  recalled  the  redemption  from 
the  bondage  of  Egypt.  Christ  did  not  say,  ‘in  remembrance 
of  My  death.’  The  recorded  words,  ‘as  My  memorial,’  are  of 
wider  import;  they  imply  ‘in  remembrance  of  all  that  I  have 
done  for  you  and  all  that  I  am  to  you.’  The  early  Christians 
seem  to  have  regarded  the  Eucharist  as  a  commemoration  of 
the  Resurrection  as  well  as  the  Death,  for  they  selected  the 
first  day  of  the  week  for  this  memorial.  Wetstein  compares 
the  address  of  T.  Manlius  to  the  troops  after  his  colleague 
Decius  had  devoted  himself  to  secure  their  success ;  Consurgite 
nunc ,  memores  consults  pro  vestra  victoria  morte  occunibentis 
(Livy,  viii.  10). 

A&pere,  Q&ycre  (C3KLP,*  Syrr.  Aeth.)  are  an  interpolation  from 
Matt.  xxvi.  26;  A  B  C*  D  E  F  G,  Lat-Vet.  Aegyptt.  Arm.  omit.  After 
rb  vwbp  vjxQvy  ^C3EFGKLP  insert  KXujuevov,  D*  inserts  dpoirropevov , 
Vulg.  {quod  .  .  .  tradetur)  and  some  other  versions  have  a  rendeung 
which  implies  5l5ojjl€vov.  X*  ABC*  17  and  other  witnesses  omit.  The 
interpolation  of  any  of  these  words  weakens  the  nervosa  sententta  (Beng.), 
r b  virbp  vpwvi  which  means  ‘for  your  salvation’  (Mark  x.  45).  AV.  inserts 
4  Take,  eat,’  and  ‘  broken  ’ ;  RV.  gives  the  latter  a  place  m  the  margin. 

25.  &<ravT(os  to  7roT^pto^.  He  acted  with  the  cup  as  with 
the  bread:  He  took  it,  gave  thanks,  and  administered  it  to 
the  disciples.  ‘  The  cup  ’  means  ‘  the  usual  cup,’  the  well- 
known  one  (x.  16).  The  addition  of  fitra  to  8a 7rvfjcrcu  shows 
that  the  bread  was  distributed  during  the  meal,  cctOiovtwv  airrtbv 
(Mark  xiv.  22) :  but  it  was  after  supper  was  over,  postquam 
caenatum  est  (Aug.),  not  postquam  coenavit  (Vulg.),  that  the 
cup  was  administered.  Perhaps  the  Apostle  is  pointing  out 
that  the  cup,  against  which  they  had  so  grievously  offended 
by  intoxication,  was  no  part  of  the  meal,  but  a  solemn  addition 
to  it.  But  we  must  not  translate,  ‘  the  after-supper  cup,’  which 
would  require  to  fier a  to  S.  Trorrjpiov.  Thomas  Aquinas  would 
give  a  meaning  to  the  fact  that  the  bread  was  distributed 
during  the  meal,  while  the  cup  was  not  administered  till  the 
meal  was  over.  The  one  represents  the  Incarnation,  which 
took  place  while  the  observances  of  the  Law  still  had  force; 
but  the  other  represents  the  Passion,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
observances  of  the  Law.  And  Cornelius  k  Lapide  regards 
Christ’s  taking  the  cup  into  His  hands  as  a  token  of  His 
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voluntarily  taking  death  for  us.  Such  thoughts  are  admissible, 
if  it  is  not  maintained  that  they  are  the  meaning  which  is 
intended  in  Scripture.* 

Touto  rb  TTon^pioy  ^  Kaiv$]  loTiy  Iv  t <a  cp&  atfiari. 

Hie  calix  novum  testamentum  est  in  meo  sanguine .  The  position 
of  icrTLv  is  against  combining  ev  r<3  e/x.<3  alpum  with  rj  Kcuvr) 
Sea drjKrj.  Rather,  cThis  cup  is  the  new  covenant,  and  it  is  so 
in  virtue  of  My  Blood/  fi  In  My  Blood 3  is  an  expansion  or 
explanation  of  the  ‘  is,3  and  is  equivalent  to  an  adverb  such 
as  ‘mystically/  The  cup  represents  that  which  it  contains, 
and  the  wine  which  it  contains  represents  the  Blood  which 
seals  the  covenant  The  Atonement  is  implied,  without  which 
doctrine  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  scarcely  intelligible.  Only 
St  Paul  (and  Luke?)  has  the  naivy.  The  covenant  is  ‘fresh3 
as  distinct  from  the  former  covenant  which  is  now  obsolete. 
It  is  Kaivrj  in  its  contents,  in  the  blessings  which  it  secures, 
viz.  forgiveness  and  grace:  and  r<3  e/z.<2  alp.  is  in  contrast  to 
the  blood  with  which  the  old  covenant  was  confirmed  (Exod. 
xxiv.  8).  See  Jer.  xxxi.  31,  the  only  place  in  O.T.  in  which 
SiaOrjicr]  Kawf}  occurs.  The  choice  of  ScclO^kt],  rather  than  crwSrjKTj, 
which  is  the  common  word  for  covenant,  is  no  doubt  deliberate, 
for  <ruv6r)Krt)  might  imply  that  the  parties  to  the  covenant  con¬ 
tracted  on  equal  terms.  Between  God  and  man  that  is  impossible. 
When  He  enters  into  a  contract  He  disposes  everything,  as  a 
man  disposes  of  his  property  by  will:  hence  Sta&J/o;  often 
means  a  testament  or  will.  In  the  LXX  awO^ia]  is  rare;  in 
the  N.T.  it  does  not  occur.  Westcott,  Hebrews ,  p.  299.  On 
the  meaning  of  ‘blood,3  ‘which  is  the  life,3  in  connexion  with 
Christ’s  Sacrifice,  see  Westcott,  Hebrews ,  pp.  293  f.;  Epp.  op 
St  John,  pp.  34  f. ;  Sanday  and  Headlam,  Romans ,  pp.  89,  91. 

touto  iroictTc  k.t.X.  St  Paul  alone  has  these  words  of  the 
cup.  In  the  disputed  passage  in  Luke  they  are  wanting. 

6crdKis  irimfjTc.  This  makes  the  command  very  compre¬ 
hensive  ;  quotieseunque :  comp.  bcraias  eav  OeXyjcrwcnv  (Rev.  xi.  6). 
Every  time  that  they  partake  of  the  sacramental  cup  ( rovro  to 
7rorripiov\  they  are  to  do  as  He  has  done  in  remembrance  of 
Him.  He  does  not  merely  give  permission;  He  commands. 
It  is  perverse  to  interpret  this  as  a  general  command,  referring 
to  all  meals  at  which  anything  is  drunk.  What  precedes  and 

*  On  the  other  hand,  “  the  crude  suggestion  of  Professor  P.  Gardner  {The 
Origin  of  the  Lord’s  Supper ,  1893),  that  St  Paul  borrowed  the  idea  of  the 
Eucharist  from  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  which  he  may  have  learned  about 
at  Corinth,”  is  not  admissible.  The  theory  ignores  the  evidence  of  the 
Mark-tradition,  and  involves  misapprehension  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries 
See  E.  L.  Hicks,  Studia  Bibhca,  iv.  12.  Ramsay  thinks  that  the  interval 
between  the  bread  and  the  cup  “  was  occupied  with  instruction  in  the 
meaning  of  the  symbolism”  {Exp.  Times,  March  1910). 
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follows  limits  the  meaning  to  ‘ the  cup  of  blessing.’  The  Lord 
commands  that  the  Supper  be  often  repeated,  and  His  Apostle 
charges  those  who  repeat  it  to  keep  in  view  Him  who  instituted 
it,  and  who  died  to  give  life  to  them.  In  liturgies  these  words 
are  transferred  to  Christ ;  *  ye  proclaim  My  death  till  I  come.’ 

With  regard  to  the  Lord’s  presence  in  Holy  Communion, 
Bishop  Westcott  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  8th  Oct.  igoo ; 
“The  circumstances  of  the  Institution  are,  we  may  say,  spiritu¬ 
ally  reproduced.  The  Lord  Himself  offers  His  Body  given  and 
His  Blood  shed.  But  these  gifts  are  not  either  separately  (as 
the  Council  of  Trent)  or  in  combination  Himself  ...  I  shrink 
with  my  whole  nature  from  speaking  of  such  a  mystery,  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  vital  to  guard  against  the  thought  of  the 
Presence  of  the  Lord  4  in  or  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine.1 
From  this  the  greatest  practical  errors  follow  ”  ( Life  and  Letters 
of  B.  jF.  Westcott ,  n.  p.  351). 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  “  the  words  of  institution  ”  differ 
widely  in  the  four  accounts.  There  is  substantial  agreement  in 
meaning ;  but  the  only  clause  in  which  all  four  agree  is  4  This 
is  My  Body’;  and  even  here  there  is  a  difference  of  order 
between  Tovro  /j.ov  « rrlv  to  crco/xa  ( 1  Cor  )  and  ToxJro  icrnv  to  crto/xa 
jwv  (Mark,  Matt.,  Luke).  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  all  four 
accounts  these  words  are  words  of  administration,  not  of  con¬ 
secration.  This  is  specially  manifest  in  Mark,  where  they  are 
preceded  by  ‘Take  ye’  (AdySeTc),  and  in  Matt.,  where  they  are 
preceded  by  ‘Take,  eat’  (A d/?€T€,  ^ayerc).  The  same  may  be 
said  of  ‘This  is  My  Blood’  (Mark,  Matt.):  they  are  words  of 
administration,  not  of  consecration.  The  consecration  has 
preceded,  and  would  seem  to  be  included  in  cvxapicmjo-a's  or 
evXoy rjo-as.  “All  liturgies  of  every  type  agree  in  bearing  witness 
to  the  fact  that  the  original  form  of  consecration  was  a  thanks¬ 
giving  ” ;  and  the  form  of  words  in  which  our  Lord  gave  thanks 
has  not  been  preserved.  In  the  Eastern  liturgies  “  the  words  of 
institution  were  not  recited  as  of  themselves  effecting  the  con¬ 
secration,  but  rather  as  the  authority  in  obediend  to  which  the 
rite  is  performed ”  (W.  C.  Bishop,  Ch.  Quart  Rev.,  July  1908, 
pp.  387-92).  In  the  main  lines  of  Eucharistic  teaching  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries,  “The  moment  of  consecration 
is  associated  with  the  invocation  of  God  the  Word  (Serapion,  1), 
or  with  the  invocation  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  (St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  Cat  xxi.  3),  or  with  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  {Ibid.  xix.  7),*  or  with  the  recital  of  the  words  recorded 
to  have  been  used  by  our  Lord  at  the  institution  (Pseudo- 
Ambrose,  De  Sacr.  iv.  21-23)”  (Darwell  Stone,  Ch.  Quart  Rev . 

*  To  this  may  be  added  the  still  earlier  testimony  of  Origen ;  see  on 
vii.  5. 
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Oct.  1908,  p.  36).  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  quotes  St  Paul  as  saying 
(v.  25),  “And  having  taken  the  cup  and  given  thanks,  He  said, 
Take,  drink,  this  is  My  Blood,”  which  is  wide  of  St  Paul’s  words, 
and  agrees  exactly  with  none  of  the  other  accounts  (Cat  xxi.  1). 
It  would  thus  appear  that  we  know  the  exact  words  of  institu¬ 
tion  only  very  imperfectly,  and  the  exact  words  of  consecration 
not  at  all.  Again,  just  as  we  do  not  know  the  manner  of  our 
Lord’s  Presence  in  the  rite  as  a  whole,  so  we  do  not  know 
“  the  supreme  moment  of  consecration.”  It  is  lawful  to  believe 
that  we  should  not  be  in  a  better  position  for  making  a  good  use 
of  this  mystery  if  all  these  things  were  known.* 

26.  ocraias  y^p  4iy  icdCrjre.  In  Apost  Const  viii.  12,  16 
these  words  are  put  into  Christ’s  mouth,  with  the  change,  “  My 
death,  till /come.”  The  yd p  introduces  the  Apostle’s  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  command  to  continue  making  this  commemor¬ 
ative  act.  Or  possibly  yap  refers  to  the  whole  passage  (23-25) ; 
“  Such  being  the  original  Institution,  it  follows  that  as  often  as 
ye  eat,”  etc.  To  make  the  yap  co-ordinate  with  the  yap  of 
v.  23,  as  giving  an  additional  reason  for  ovk  It raivcb,  is  very 
forced  St  Paul  gives  no  directions  as  to  how  frequently  the 
Lord’s  Supper  is  to  be  celebrated,  but  he  implies  that  it  is  to  be 
done  frequently,  in  order  to  keep  the  remembrance  of  the  Lord 
fresh.  We  may  conjecture  that  at  Corinth  celebrations  had  been 
frequent,  and  that  it  was  familiarity  with  them  that  had  led  to 
their  being  so  dishonoured.  By  ‘  this  bread  ’  (tov  dprov  rovrov) 
would  seem  to  be  meant  bread  used  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  Christ  (w.  23,  24). 

The  tovto  with  rb  iroriipiov  (‘  this  cup,’  AV. )  is  a  manifest  interpolation  : 

A  B  C*  D*  F  G,  Latt.  Arm.  omit.  Note  the  chiasmus  between  iaBiTjre 
and  ttIvtjtGj  but  the  change  of  order  seems  to  have  no  significance.  What 
is  significant  is  the  addition  of  koA  rb  Trortipiov  irtvyre,  which  can  hardly  be 
reconciled  with  the  practice  of  denying  the  cup  to  the  laity. 

tov  Q&varov  rou  Kuptou  jcaTayyeXXcTe.  ‘  Ye  proclaim  (‘shew’ 
is  inadequate)  continually  (pres,  indie.)  the  death  of  the  Lord.’ 
The  Eucharist  is  an  acted  sermon,  an  acted  proclamation  of  the 
death  which  it  commemorates ;  f  but  it  is  possible  that  there 
is  reference  to  some  expression  of  belief  in  the  atoning  death  of 
Christ  as  being  a  usual  element  in  the  service.  The  verb  is 
indicative,  not  imperative. 

axpt  ou  IX0Y].  The  Eucharist  looks  backwards  to  the  Cruci- 

*  See  art.  Abendmahl  in  Schiele,  Die  Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegen - 
warty  in  which  the  doubtful  points  m  the  history  of  the  institution  are  clearly 
stated ;  also  Plummer,  S.  Matthew ,  pp.  361  f.  ;  Dobschutz,  Probleme  d.  Ap. 
ZeitalterSy  p.  73;  Hastings,  DB.  iii.  p.  146,  DCG.  11.  p.  66. 

f  Comp.  Cyprian  (De  zelo  et  hvorty  17) ;  De  Sacramento  crucis  et  cibum 
sumis  et  potum . 
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thrion  and  forwards  to  the  Return :  hoc  mysterium  duo  tempora 
extrema  conjungit  (Beng.).  But  at  the  Second  Advent  Euchar¬ 
ists  will  come  to  an  end,  for  the  commemoration  of  the  absent 
ceases  when  the  absent  returns.  “No  further  need  of  symbols 
of  the  Body,  when  the  Body  itself  appears  ”  (Theodoret).  Then 
instead  of  their  drinking  in  memory  of  Him,  He  will  drink  with 
them  in  His  Kingdom  (Matt.  xxvi.  29). 

The  &v  between  &xPL  or  &XPL*  an(^  ^ V  is  not  likely  to  be  genuine : 
^ABCD#F  and  Fathers  omit  If  it  were  genuine,  it  would  indicate  that 
the  Coming  is  uncertain,  and  this  can  hardly  be  the  Apostle’s  meaning. 
How  neai  the  Coming  may  be  is  not  here  m  question ;  but  Eucharists 
must  continue  till  then. 

37.  <3<rre  .  .  .  Ikoxos  e<rrau  ‘  Consequently  ...  he  will  be 
guilty/  Seeing  that  partaking  of  the  bread  and  of  the  cup  is 
a  proclaiming  of  the  Lord’s  death,  partaking  unworthily  must 
be  a  grievous  sin.  No  definition  of  *  unworthily  ’  is  given;  but 
the  expression  covers  all  that  is  incompatible  with  the  intention 
of  Christ  in  instituting  the  rite.  It  is  quite  certain  that  selfish 
and  greedy  irreverence  is  incompatible.  But  what  follows  shows 
that  not  only  external  behaviour  but  an  inward  attitude  of  soul 
is  included.  There  must  be  brotherly  love  towards  all  and  sure 
faith  m  Christ  Weinel  fails  to  notice  this  (p.  259). 

mw).  As  the  cup  followed  the  bread  at  a  considerable 
interval,  it  was  possible  to  receive  one  unworthily  without 
receiving  the  other  at  all.  In  either  case  the  whole  sacrament 
was  profaned.  It  is  on  the  use  of  rj  here,  and  not  /cat,  that  an 
argument  is  based  for  communion  in  one  kind  only ;  and  it  is 
the  only  one  that  can  be  found  in  Scripture.  But  the  argument 
is  baseless.  Because  profaning  one  element  involves  profaning 
both,  it  does  not  follow  that  receiving  one  element  worthily  is 
the  same  as  worthily  receiving  both.*  It  is  eating  this  bread 
and  drinking  the  cup  that  proclaims  the  death  of  the  Lord 
(v.  26)  :  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  eating  without  drinking, 
or  vice  versa,  will  suffice.  The  whole  passage,  especially  vv.  22, 
26,  28,  29,  may  be  called  proof  that  we  are  to  eat  and  drink. 
And  see  Blass,  §  77.  11  on  the  quasi-copulative  sense  which  rj 
has  in  such  sentences:  vel  (Vulg.),  aut  (Calvin). 

to  TTOTqpioK  tou  Kupiou.  The  cup  which  has  reference  to  the 
Lord  and  brings  us  into  communion  with  Him,  as  the  ‘  cup  of 
demons  ’  (irorypiov  Sou/xovtW)  brings  the  partakers  into  com¬ 
munion  with  them  (x.  21) :  comp.  KvpiaKov  Sewrvov  ( v .  20).  No¬ 
where  else  in  N.T.  does  &va£t<os  occur :  in  vi.  2  we  have  dvd£ios. 
evoyo$  €<rr(u  too  cr<o}jiaTog  k.t.X.  ‘Shall  be  under  guilt  of 

*  To  break  one  commandment  is  to  break  the  whole  Law,  but  to  keep  one 
command  is  not  to  keep  the  whole  Law.  See  Abbott,  Johannine  Grammar, 
2759  f.,  and  comp.  1}  in  Rom.  i.  21. 
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violating,  be  guilty  of  a  sin  against,  the  Body  and  the  Blood  of 
the  Lord.’  The  dignity  of  that  of  which  they  partake  (x.  16)  is 
the  measure  of  the  dignity  which  their  irreverence  profanes. 
He  does  not  say  ecrrai  tov  Oavarov  r.  K.,  par  facit ,  quasi 

Christum  truddaret  (Grotius).  The  guilt  is  rather  that  of 
deliberate  injury  or  insult  to  the  king's  effigy  or  seal,  or  profane 
treatment  of  a  crucifix.  Dishonour  to  the  symbols  is  dishonour 
to  that  which  they  represent;  and  to  use  the  bread  and  the 
wine  as  the  Corinthians  used  them  was  to  treat  the  memorials 
of  Christ's  death,  and  therefore  that  which  they  commemorated, 
with  insult. 

The  use  of  ivoxos  is  varied :  c.  gen .  of  the  offence  (Mark  iii.  39),  of 
that  which  is  violated  (heie  and  Jas.  ii.  10),  and  of  the  penalty  (Mark 
xiv.  64;  Heb.  ii.  15) ;  c .  dat.  of  that  which  is  violated  (Deut.  xix.  io), 
and  of  the  tnbunal  (Matt.  v.  21,  22). 

After  rbv  tiprov,  KLP,  Vulg  AV.  add  tovtov  •  fcSABCDEFG, 

Lat.-Vet.  RV.  omit.  For  ij  before  irLvjj  A,  Aegypt.  Aeth.  AV.  read  icaLy 

a  manifest  correction.  After  dva££ws,  D  L,  Pesh.  Goth,  add  tov  Kvpiov. 
A  few  unimportant  witnesses  support  the  TR.  m  omitting  tov  before 

atjuaros.  The  AV.  inserts  *  this  ’  before  1  cup  of  the  Lord,’  without 

authority. 

28.  SoKtpaJerw  d^Gponros  iavroy.  *  But  (in  order  to  avoid 
all  this  profanity)  let  a  man  (iv.  1 ;  Gal.  vi.  1)  prove  himself* 
(1  Thess.  v.  21 ;  Gal.  vi.  4).  Let  him  see  whether  he  is  in  a 
proper  state  of  mind  for  commemorating  and  proclaiming  the 
death  of  the  Lord.  The  emphasis  is  on  8oKi/x.a£eT<i).  It  is 
assumed  that  the  result  of  the  testing  will  either  directly  or 
indirectly  be  satisfactory.  This  is  sometimes  implied  in  SoKt/td- 
£€iv  as  distinct  from  irupdfav :  Lightfoot  on  1  Thess.  v.  2 1 ; 
Trench,  Syn.  §  lxxiv.  The  man  will  either  find  that  he  is  already  in 
a  right  condition  to  receive,  or  he  will  take  the  necessary  means 
to  become  so.  Nothing  is  said  here  either  for  or  against  employ¬ 
ing  the  help  of  a  minister,  as  in  private  confession :  but  8ofa/m£er<o 
ca vtov  shows  that  the  individual  Christian  can  do  it  for  himself, 
and  perhaps  implies  that  this  is  the  normal  condition  of  things.* 
Those  who  are  unskilful  in  testing  themselves  may  reasonably 
seek  help;  and  confession,  whether  public  or  private,  is  help 
supplied  by  the  Church  to  those  who  need  it  But  when  the 
right  condition  has  been  reached,  by  whatever  means,  then  and 
not  till  then  (ovtojs)  let  him  come  and  partake. 

tou  apTou  ...  lie  toO  TTorqptou.  The  prepositions  seem  to 
imply  that  there  are  other  communicants  (x.  17) ;  but  the  change 
of  construction  in  ix.  7  renders  this  doubtful.  Evans  interprets 
the  iK  of  “  the  mystical  effects  of  the  bread  eaten.” 

*  Chrysostom  insists  on  this ;  “  He  does  not  order  one  man  to  test 
another,  but  each  man  himself ;  thus  making  the  court  a  private  one  and  the 
verdict  without  witnesses.”  Unicuique  committitur  suimet judicium  (Cajetan). 
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29.  It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  in  English  the  play  upon 
words  which  is  manifest  in  these  verses  (29-34),  in  which  changes 
are  rung  upon  Kptp a  and  xptvco  with  its  compounds :  Blass,  Gr. 
§  82.  4.  Such  things  are  very  common  in  2  Cor.  (i.  13,  iii.  2, 
iv.  8,  vi.  10,  x.  6,  12,  xii.  4).  The  exact  meaning  of  this  verse  is 
uncertain.  Either  (x)  ‘For  the  (mere)  eater  and  drinker/ who 
turns  the  Supper  into  an  ordinary  meal,  or,  (2)  ‘For  he  who 
eats  and  drinks  (unworthily,  or  without  testing  himself).’  There 
is  not  much  difference  between  these  two,  and  in  either  case  /w| 
SiaKpuw  must  mean  ‘ because  he  does  not  rightly  judge,’  or 
‘ without  rightly  judging.’  Or  else,  (3)  ‘He  who  eats  and  drinks, 
eats  and  drinks  judgment  to  himself,  if  he  does  not  rightly  judge.’ 
In  any  case  Kpipa  is  a  neutral  word,  ‘  judgment  ’  or  *  sentence,’ 
not  ‘  condemnation,’  still  less  ‘  damnation.’  The  context  implies 
that  the  judgment  is  adverse  and  penal  (v.  30)  ;  but  it  also 
implies  that  the  punishments  are  temporal,  not  eternal.  These 
temporal  chastisements  are  sent  to  save  offenders  from  eternal 
condemnation.  For  rptpa,  not  /cpio-is,  comp.  Rom.  iii.  8,  v.  16; 
Gal.v.  10;  and  see  Thayer’s  Grimm. 

It  seems  to  be  safe  to  assume  that  StaKpiVw  has  the  same 
meaning  in  vv.  29  and  31.  In  that  case  ‘discern’  or  ‘dis¬ 
criminate  ’  (RV.  and  marg.)  can  hardly  be  right,  for  this  meaning 
makes  poor  sense  in  v.  31.  ‘Judge  rightly'  makes  good  sense 
in  both  places.  Of  course  one  who  forms  a  right  judgment  will 
discern  and  discriminate  (in  this  case,  will  distinguish  the  Body 
from  ordinary  food),  but  ‘distinguish’  is  not  the  primary  idea. 
Chrysostom  paraphrases,  pq  evvodiv,  d>s  \PVi  T°  pfyeOos  t<3v  Trpo/cei- 
pewov,  prj  Aoyi£op.evos.  It  is  not  likely  that,  because  the  bread 
symbolizes  the  many  grains  of  Christian  souls  united  in  one 
Church,  to  <ru>pa  here  means  the  body  of  Christians ;  *  still  less 
that  it  means  ‘  the  substance  ’  which  is  veiled  in  the  bread,  as 
some  Lutherans  interpret. 

The  addition  of  ava %Lws  after  irivwv,  and  of  rod  K vptov  after  r6  <rwpa  in 
a  number  of  texts,  are  obvious  inteipolations.  Why  should  X*ABC#  and 
other  authonties  omit  in  both  cases,  if  the  additions  were  genuine  ? 

Editors  differ  as  to  the  accent  of  Kptpa.  In  classical  Greek  Kp't/j.a.  is  right, 
but  in  this  later  Greek  the  earlier  witnesses  for  accents  give  icpl/w.  Much 
the  same  difference  is  found  with  regard  to  oriAos,  which  Tisch.  accents 
gtvXos.  See  Lightfoot  on  Gal.  11.  9,  v.  10. 

On  the  insoluble  problem  as  to  what  it  is  that  the  wicked  receive  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  see  E.  H.  Browne  and  E.  C.  S.  Gibson  on  article  xxix ; 


*  Stanley  strongly  contends  for  this  meaning  ;  it  was  “  the  community  and 
fellowship  one  with  another  which  the  Corinthian  Christians  were  so  slow  to 
discern”  ;  and  he  appeals  to  xii.  12,  13,  20,  27  ;  Rom.  xii.  4,  5  ;  Eph.  ii. 
16,  iii.  6,  iv.  12,  16  ;  Col.  i.  18,  11  19,  iii.  15  {Christian Institutions,  p.  ill). 
In  any  case  we  may  compare  the  striking  saying  of  Ignatius  {Rom.  vii., 
Trail .  viii.),  that  “the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ  is  lovt” 
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the  correspondence  betv,  een  Keble  and  Pusey  at  the  end  of  vol.  iii.  of  The 
Life  of  Pusey  ;  and  J.  B.  Mozley,  Lectures  and  other  Theological  Papers , 
p.  205.  “If  he  receive  unworthily,  he  verily  rejects  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ”  (Khomiakoff,  Essay  on  the  Churchy  in  Birkbeck,  Russia  and 
the  English  Churchy  p.  207).  Some  problems  respecting  the  Eucharist  are 
the  result  of  theories  (which  may  be  erroneous)  respecting  the  manner 
of  Christ’s  Presence  in  the  Eucharist :  if  the  theory  is  relinquished,  the 
difficulty  disappears.  It  is  clear  from  w.  28,  29,  which  have  /cai  and  not 
if  between  4<rd.  and  that  communion  in  both  kinds  was  usual,  and 
there  is  no  mention  of  special  ministers  who  distributed  the  bread  and  the 
wine.  But  these  abuses  might  suggest  the  employment  of  ministers. 

30.  81&  touto.  He  proceeds  to  prove  the  truth  of  /cptpta  eavr<3 
icrO l a  /cat  Trivet  from  the  Corinthians’  own  experiences.  It  is 
because  of  their  irreverence  at  the  Lord’s  Supper  that  many 
among  them  have  been  chastised  with  sickness,  and  some  even 
with  death.  To  interpret  this  of  spiritual  weakness  and  deadness 
is  inadequate;  and  no  ancient  commentator  thus  explains  the 
words.  Their  spiritual  deadness  produced  the  irreverence,  and 
for  this  irreverence  God  chastised  them  with  bodily  suffering. 
Had  spiritual  maladies  been  meant,  we  should  probably  have 
had  iv  TrvevfjuLTi,  or  iv  rats  AcapStats  uptaiv.  Perhaps  at  this  time 
there  was  much  sickness  in  the  Church  of  Corinth,  and  St  Paul 
points  out  the  cause  of  it.  We  need  not  assume  that  he  had 
received  a  special  revelation  on  the  subject.  It  is  possible  that 
the  excess  in  drinking  may  have  led  in  some  cases  to  illness. 
Both  acrOcve is  and  appcoorot  imply  the  weakness  of  ill-health  (Mark 
vi.  5,  13 ;  Matt.  xiv.  14),  and  it  is  not  clear  which  is  the  stronger 
word  of  the  two:  infirmi  et  imbecilles  (Vulg.);  but  appoxn-ecv 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  24)  is  perhaps  more  than  avdcvtiv.  By  UavoC  is 
meant  ‘  enough  to  be  considerable  ’ :  in  this  sense  the  word  is 
frequent  in  Luke  and  Acts,  and  in  1  and  2  Mac.,  but  is  rare  else¬ 
where:  in  Rom.  xv.  23  the  reading  is  somewhat  doubtful.  See 
Swete  on  Mark  x.  46. 

KoijAwvrau  *  Are  sleeping  ’  (in  death),  dormiunt ,  rather  than 
‘are  falling  asleep,’  ohdormiunt\  here  and  elsewhere  the  Vulg. 
has  dormio .  The  word  was  welcomed  by  Christians  as  harmon¬ 
izing  with  the  belief  in  a  resurrection,  but  it  was  previously  used 
by  Jews  and  heathen  without  any  such  belief.  Test,  of  xii. 
Patr.  Joseph  xx.  4,  iKoipfOrj  vm/to  kclAw,  where  some  texts  read 

€Kt  V7TV0V  al(x>VLOV:  comp.  07TC09  KapOj6(d)<TLV  K CLL  VTU/UHTOVTIV  V7TV0V 

aimvLov ,  and  vTrvuxrovcriv  vinrov  atcovtov  /cat  pJq  i^eyepdwcrw  (Jer.  li. 
39,  57)  Book  of  Jubilees  xxiii.  1;  Turn  consanguineus  Leti 
Sopor  (Virg.  Aeiu  vi.  278.  See  Milligan  on  1  Thess.  iv.  13). 
Calvin  points  out  that  these  consequences  of  profanation  must 

*  With  aldhvios  here  comp,  /cot^craro  x&^K€<>v  vrvov  (Horn.  II.  xi.  241) ; 
ferreus  urget  somnus  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  745 perpetuus  sopor  urget  (Hor.  Od.  1. 
xxiv.  5).  These  illnesses  and  deaths  would  be  all  the  more  remarkable  in  a 
Church  which  had  a  xdpw/ta  lapdrcav  (xii.  9). 
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be  regarded  as  admonitions  :  neque  enim  frusira  nos  affligit  Deus , 
quia  malis  nostris  non  delectatur  ;  argumentum  copiosum  et  amplum. 
He  also  seems  to  regard  solitary  masses  as  a  repetition  of  the 
offence  in  v.  21 ;  ui  unus  seorsum  epulam  suam  habeas  abolita 
communtcatione . 

33.  et  Sc  lauTo&s  SicKpiyojj w.  cBut  if  we  made  a  practice 
(imperf.)  of  rightly  judging  ourselves ’ :  iavrovs  is  emphatic,  and 
cavrou*  SieKp.  is  stronger  than  the  middle.  The  reference  is  to 
v .  28.  ‘If  we  habitually  tested  ourselves,  and  reached  a  right 
estimate,  we  should  not  receive  judgment ’  (such  as  these  sick¬ 
nesses  and  deaths).  For  the  construction  comp.  John  v.  46, 
viii.  19,  42,  xv.  19,  xviii.  36;  and  for  eaurovs  with  the  1st  pers. 
Acts  xxiii.  14;  1  John  i.  8.  In  using  the  1st  pers.  the  Apostle 
softens  the  admonition  by  including  himself.  What  follows  is 
much  less  stem  than  what  precedes.  He  is  anxious  to  close 
gently. 

el  84  (K*  ABDEFG,  Vulg,  Aeth.  Goth.  RV.)  is  certainly  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  el  yip  (S*CKL P,  Syrr.  Aegyptt.  AV.). 

32.  KpivojjLcvoi  $4.  ‘  But  when  we  do  receive  judgment  (as  is 

actually  the  case  by  these  sicknesses),  we  are  being  chastened  by  the 
Lord,  in  order  that  we  may  not  receive  judgment  of  condemnation 
(be  judged  to  death)  with  the  world.’  These  temporal  sufferings 
are  indeed  punishments  for  sin,  but  their  purpose  is  disciplinary 
and  educational  (1  Tim.  i.  20),  to  induce  us  to  amend  our  ways 
and  escape  the  sentence  which  will  be  pronounced  on  rebels  at 
the  last  day.  The  k 6<rfLos  here  is,  not  God’s  well-ordered 
creature,  but  His  enemy,  as  commonly  in  St  John.  ‘I  beseech 
therefore  those  who  read  this  book,  that  they  be  not  dis¬ 
couraged  because  of  the  calamities,  but  account  that  these 
punishments  were  not  for  the  destruction,  but  for  the  chastening 
of  our  race’  (2  Mac.  vi.  12).  For  TracSevofieOa  (as  implying 
moral  training  as  distinct  from  mere  teaching),  see  Westcott  on 
Heb.  xii.  7  ;  Trench,  Syn.  §  32 ;  Milligan,  Grk .  Papyri ,  p.  94.* 

33.  &tt€,  fjiou.  In  w.  3T,  32  he  has  been  regarding 

offences  generally.  He  now  returns  to  the  disorders  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  order  to  close  the  subject,  and 
in  so  doing  he  repeats  the  affectionate  address  (i.  11)  which 
still  further  migitates  the  recent  severity.  This  conclusion 
indicates  where  the  great  fault  has  been :  in  the  common  meal 
of  Christian  love  and  fellowship  there  has  been  no  love  or  fellow¬ 
ship.  Having  charged  them  to  secure  the  necessary  internal 

*  “  The  Apostle  did  not  say  KoXaft/xeda,  nor  Ti/Aupotifieda,  but  Trat8ev6jxeda. 
For  his  purpose  is  to  admonish,  not  to  condemn ;  to  heal,  not  to  requite ; 
to  correct,  not  to  punish  ”  (Chrys. ). 
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feeling  by  means  of  self-examination,  he  now  insists  upon  the 
necessity  for  the  external  expression  of  it.  To  the  last  he  harps 
upon  ovvip^crOai.  These  are  meetings ,  Christian  gatherings ,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  manifest  mutual  love.  Moreover,  the 
purpose  of  the  congregational  meal  is  spiritual,  not  physical ;  not 
to  satisfy  hunger,  but  to  commemorate  and  to  hold  communion 
with  Christ.  Let  them  cease  to  come  together  els  rjo-vov,  cis 
KpijjLa.  As  in  v .  21,  to  (frayeiv  is  a  general  expression  for  a 
common  meal. 

dXXijXous  4k8€X€<t0€.  1  Wait  for  one  another/  inmcem  expect  ate 

(Vulg.).  This  is  the  usual  meaning  of  the  verb  in  the  N.T. 
(xvi.  11 ;  Heb.  x.  13,  xi.  10;  Acts  xviii.  16;  Jas.  v.  7).  The 
meaning  ‘receive  ye  one  another’  (common  in  the  LXX  and  in 
class.  Grk.)  is  less  suitable  :  for  this  he  would  perhaps  have  used 
irpocrXap.fidvecrScu  (Rom.  xiv.  1,  xv.  7).  The  waiting  would 
prevent  the  greedy  TrpoAa/x/Ja/xeiv  (21):  and  Chrysostom  points 
out  the  delicacy  of  the  expression.  It  is  the  rich  who  are  to  wait 
for  the  poor ;  but  neither  nch  nor  poor  are  mentioned. 

34.  The  mere  satisfying  of  hunger  should  be  done  kv  qIk<& 
(xiv.  35),  not  iv  eKKXrjcrCa  (v.  1 8).  Comp,  /car  oTkov  (Acts  ii.  46, 
v.  42).  The  abrupt  conclusion  is  similar  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  discussion  about  women  wearing  veils  ( v .  16).  He  is  not 
going  to  argue  the  matter  any  further;  the  difference  between 
the  Supper  and  ordinary  meals  must  be  clearly  marked :  that  is 
final. 


The  54  after  el, — el  54  tls  (NsD3EKLP,  Syrr.  AV.)  is  a  manifest 
interpolation  (S*ABCD*FG,  Latt.  RV.  omit)  The  asyndeton  makes 
an  abrupt  conclusion. 

Td  8c  Xourtf.  One  may  guess  for  ever,  and  without  result,  as 
to  what  things  the  Apostle  was  going  to  set  in  order,  just  as  one 
may  guess  for  ever  as  to  what  directions  our  Lord  gave  to  the 
Apostles  respecting  Church  order  during  the  forty  days.  Here 
‘  all  the  other  matters 9  possibly  refers  to  matters  about  which  the 
Corinthians  had  asked,  and  probably  to  matters  connected  with 
the  Love-feasts  and  the  Eucharist.  The  use  of  tUardtopM  (vii. 
17,  ix.  14,  xvi.  1 ;  Tit.  i.  5)  suggests  that  these  had  reference  to 
externals,  evra&a,  rather  than  to  the  inner  meaning  of  the  rite. 
But  the  evidence  is  slight,  and  does  not  carry  us  far. 

<&s  dv  fiXGw.  *  Whensoever  I  shall  have  come/  or  ‘  according 
as  I  come.’  The  dv  makes  both  event  and  time  uncertain. 
Comp.  o>s  dv  7rop€vo>p.ai  ets  ttjv  27r<xvtav  (Rom.  XV.  24)  ;  o>s  dv 
chriSa)  ra  wept  ip,e  (Phil.  ii.  23).  J.  H.  Moulton,  i.  p.  167. 
Meanwhile  there  seems  to  be  no  overseer  or  body  of  elders  to 
act  for  him. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  XI.  17-34. 

This  passage  throws  considerable  light  upon  the  manner  of 
celebrating  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  St  Paul’s  day.  On  the  negative 
side  we  have  important  evidence.  As  J.  A.  Beet  in  loc.  points 
out  very  incisively,  the  Apostle  says  nothing  about  ‘  consecration  ’ 
by  a  ‘  priest  ’ ;  and,  had  there  been  anything  of  the  kind,  would 
he  not  have  said,  ‘Wait  for  the  consecration,’  rather  than  ‘Wait 
for  one  another  ’  (v.  33)  ?  Beet  points  out  further  {Manual  of 
Theology ,  p.  388)  that  private  members  were  able  to  appropriate 
beforehand  the  food  designed  for  the  communion,  which  implies 
that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving  the  bread  and  wine 
from  the  church  officers .  And  St  Paul  does  not  tell  them  that 
they  must  not  help  themselves  to  the  bread  and  wine,  although 
this  would  have  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the  abuses  in  question  ; 
which  shows  that  he  did  not  look  upon  reception  of  the  elements 
as  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  rite.  From  this  we  infer  with 
certainty  that,  when  Christ  ordained  the  Supper,  He  did  not 
direct,  and  that,  when  1  Corinthians  was  written,  the  Apostles 
had  not  directed,  that  the  sacred  rite  should  be  administered  by 
the  church  officers  and  them  alone.  Nor  have  we  in  the  N.T. 
any  evidence  that  the  Apostles  afterwards  gave  this  direction. 
What  we  have  is  evidence  that  a  body  of  church  officers  was 
being  developed :  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  when  a 
distinction  had  been  made  between  laity  and  clergy,  the  duty  of 
celebrating  the  Lord’s  Supper  would  very  soon  be  reserved  for 
the  clergy. 

On  the  positive  side  we  may  assume  from  tovto  votare  that 
the  Christian  Supper  was  closely  modelled,  in  all  essentials,  on 
what  Christ  did  at  the  Paschal  Supper.  This  carries  with  it — 

(a)  The  Blessing  and  Breaking  of  Bread  and  the  Blessing  of 
a  Cup,  as  then  by  Christ,  so  later  by  a  presiding  person. 

(fi)  The  Meal  itself,  originally  meant,  like  the  Passover,  to  be 
a  genuine  meal,  for  satisfying  hunger  and  thirst. 

But  ( v .  22)  St  Paul  began  a  change  which  tended  to  make 
the  meal  connected  with  the  Lord’s  Supper  a  mere  ceremony. 
The  genuine  meal,  for  satisfying  hunger,  is  to  be  taken  at  home, 
and  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  not  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  by  all 
communicants  as  a  matter  of  course,  although  the  poor  are  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  their  appetites.  This  change 
naturally  tended  to  the  goal  which  was  ultimately  reached, 
viz.,  the  complete  separation  of  the  Eucharist  from  the  Supper, 
which  became  a  mere  ‘Agape.’  The  contributions  of  food 
brought  by  the  worshippers  survived  in  later  times  as  the  First 
Oblation,  the  EvAoytat.  See  Diet,  of  Chr.  Ant.  Artt.  ‘Agape,’ 
‘  Eulogia,’  ‘  Eucharist 9 ;  Kraus,  ReaUEnc.  d.  christ.  Alt.  1.  Artt 
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*  Eucharistic,’  ‘Eulogien’,*  Hastings,  DB .  and  DCG .  Artt. 
‘Lord’s  Supper,’  ‘Communion.’ 


XII.  1-XIV.  40.  SPIRITUAL  GIFTS,  ESPECIALLY 
PROPHESYING  AND  TONGUES. 

This  is  the  third  and  longest  section  of  the  fourth  main 
division  of  the  Epistle ;  and,  as  at  the  beginning  of  this 
division  (xi.  2),  there  is  a  possible  reference  to  the  letter  of  the 
Corinthians  to  the  Apostle ;  but  he  would  no  doubt  have 
treated  of  a  number  of  the  topics  which  are  handled,  even  if 
they  had  not  mentioned  them. 

In  all  three  of  the  sections  we  are  reminded  that  he  is 
dealing  with  a  young  Church  in  which  some  of  the  faults  of  their 
former  state  of  life  are  reappearing.  This  is  specially  the  case 
with  the  Corinthian  love  of  faction.  There  were  rivalries, 
cliques,  and  splits,  hardening  sometimes  into  parties  with  party- 
leaders.  About  the  veils,  there  was  the  rivalry  between  men  and 
women.  At  the  love  feasts,  there  was  the  rivalry  between  rich 
and  poor.  And  here  we  have  evidence  of  rivalries  as  to  the 
possession  of  spiritual  gifts,  and  especially  as  to  those  which 
were  most  demonstrative,  and  therefore  seemed  to  confer  most 
distinction. 

The  difficulty  of  this  section  lies  in  our  ignorance  of  the 
condition  of  things  to  which  it  refers.  The  phenomena  which 
are  described,  or  sometimes  only  alluded  to,  were  to  a  large 
extent  abnormal  and  transitory.  They  were  not  part  of  the 
regular  development  of  the  Christian  Church.  Even  in 
Chrysostom’s  time  there  was  so  much  ignorance  about  them  as 
to  cause  perplexity.  He  remarks  that  the  whole  of  the  passage 
is  very  obscure,  because  of  our  defective  information  respecting 
facts,  which  took  place  then,  but  take  place  no  longer.  Some 
members  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  in  the  first  glow  of  early 
enthusiasm,  found  themselves  in  possession  of  exceptional 
spiritual  endowments.  These  appear  to  have  been  either  wholly 
supernatural  endowments  or  natural  gifts  raised  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  high  power.  It  seems  to  be  clear  that  these  endowments, 
although  spiritual,  did  not  of  themselves  make  the  possessors  of 
them  morally  better.  In  some  instances  the  reverse  was  the 
case ;  for  the  gifted  person  was  puffed  up  and  looked  down  on 
the  ungifted.  Moreover,  the  gifts  which  were  most  desired  and 
valued  were  not  those  which  were  most  useful,  but  those  which 
made  most  show. 

The  chapter  falls  into  two  clearly  marked  parts  :  (1)  The 
Variety,  Unity,  and  true  Purpose  of  Spiritual  Gifts,  1-113  (2) 

*7 
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Illustration  from  Man’s  Body  of  the  truth  that,  though  the  Gifts 
may  be  various,  those  who  possess  them  are  one  organic  Whole, 
12-31.  The  first  three  verses  are  introductory,  to  supply  a  test 
which  a  Church  consisting  chiefly  of  converts  from  heathenism 
would  be  likely  to  require.  Converts  from  Judaism  might  know 
from  their  own  history  and  previous  experience  what  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  power  were  divinely  inspired,  and  what  not.  But 
converts  from  idolatry  would  not  be  able  to  distinguish : 
incantations  and  spells  were  all  alike  to  them.  Then  follows 
(4-1 1)  the  paragraph  on  the  oneness  of  the  origin  of  all  gifts 
that  are  beneficial. 

A  sure  test  of  the  origin  of  any  spiritual  gift  is ,  Does  it 
promote  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  What  dishonours  Him 
cannot  be  from  above .  The  good  gifts  are  very  various  in 
their  manifestations,  but  they  have  only  one  Source — God's 
Holy  Spirit 

xNow  concerning  spiritual  manifestations,  Brethren,  I  am 
anxious  that  you  should  be  under  no  delusions.  2  You  remember 
that,  when  you  were  heathens,  you  were  led  away,  just  as  the 
impulse  might  take  you,  to  the  dumb  idols  that  could  tell  you 
nothing.  3  Those  experiences  do  not  help  you  now ;  and  therefore 
I  would  impress  upon  you  this  as  a  sure  test.  No  one  who  is 
speaking  under  the  influence  of  God’s  Spirit  ever  says,  Jesus  is 
anathema;  and  no  one  can  say,  Jesus  is  Lord,  except  under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

4 Now  there  are  various  distributions  of  gifts;  but  it  is  one 
and  the  same  Spirit  who  bestows  them.  5  And  there  are  various 
distributions  of  ministrations;  and  it  is  to  one  and  the  same 
Lord  that  they  are  rendered.  6  And  there  are  various  distribu¬ 
tions  of  effects ;  yet  it  is  the  same  God  who  causes  every  one  of 
them  in  every  Christian  that  manifests  them.  7  But  to  each 
Christian  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  granted  with  a  view 
to  some  beneficent  end.  8  For  to  one  man  is  granted  through 
the  Spirit  the  utterance  of  wisdom  ;  to  another,  the  utterance  of 
knowledge  according  to  the  leading  of  the  same  Spirit;  9 to  a 
third,  potent  faith  by  means  of  the  same  Spirit ;  and  to  another, 
manifold  gifts  of  healings  by  means  of  the  one  Spirit ;  10  and  to 
another,  various  miraculous  effects;  to  another,  inspired  utter¬ 
ance  ;  to  another,  powers  of  discriminating  between  inspirations ; 
to  yet  another,  different  kinds  of  Tongues ;  and  to  another, 
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the  interpretation  of  Tongues.  11  But  every  one  of  these  mani¬ 
festations  of  power  is  caused  by  one  and  the  same  Spirit,  who 
distributes  them  to  each  individual  singly,  exactly  as  He  wills. 

1.  nepl  8c  tS)v  TryeupiTiKaW.  c  Now  concerning  spiritual 
powers  ’  or  ‘  gifts/  The  irepl,  as  m  vii.  x  and  viii.  i,  probably 
refers  to  topics  mentioned  by  them ;  and  the  8e,  as  in  xi.  2, 
marks  the  transition  from  one  topic  to  another,  and  probably 
from  one  topic  about  which  they  had  asked  to  another  about 
which  they  had  asked.  With  less  probability  some  make  the  8e 
antithetical,  as  distinguishing  what  he  deals  with  at  once  from 
what  he  has  decided  to  postpone ;  ‘  But,  while  I  postpone  ra 
Aowra,  I  must  not  delay  to  instruct  you  about  ra  Trvcv/xari/ca/ 
Some  again  would  make  rwv  irv£vp.ariKwv  masculine,  as  in  li.  1 5 
and  xiv.  37 ;  but  it  is  certainly  neuter,  as  in  xiv.  1.  What 
follows  treats  of  the  spiritual  gifts,  rather  than  those  who  are 
endowed  with  them ;  but  the  difference  is  not  very  important. 
Spiritualia  dona  vocat ,  quia  solius  Spiriius  Sancti  opera  sunt \ 
indusiria  humana  nihil  ad  hoc  conferente  (Natalis  Alexander) : 
see  Denton  on  the  Ep.  for  10th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

ou  0c\cu  upas  &y|/oc^*  As  in  x.  1 ;  comp.  Rom.  i.  13,  xi.  25  ; 
2  Cor.  i,  8 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  13.  The  formula  marks  the  introduction 
of  an  important  subject  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  is 
always  softened  by  the  addition  of  the  affectionate  :  he 

will  not  leave  his  brethren  in  ignorance.  Moreover,  this  addition 
reminds  them  that  there  ought  to  be  no  jealousies  between 
brethren  as  to  the  possession  of  spiritual  gifts. 

2.  otSaTc  oTi  <St€  .  .  .  (Pirayopcyoi.  The  sentence  is  not 
grammatical,  and  the  simplest  remedy  is  to  understand  r}re  with 
array  o^voi,  which  is  not  a  violent  supplement.  The  main 
sentence  in  that  case  is  oiSarc  on  irpos  ra  ctScoXa  airayopcvoi 
(rjre).  s  Ye  know  that,  when  ye  were  heathen,  ye  were  led  away, 
as  from  time  to  time  ye  might  be  led,*  to  worship  the  idols,  the 
speechless  things/  They  were  hurried  along,  like  dumb  brutes, 
to  pay  reverence  to  the  dumb  idols, — objects  of  worship  which, 
so  far  from  inspiring  others  to  speak,  could  not  speak  themselves. 
They  had  no  revelation  to  give,  and  could  not  have  communi¬ 
cated  it,  if  they  had.  ‘They  have  mouths  and  speak  not1 
(Ps.  cxv.  5 ;  Hab.  ii.  18 ;  Wisd.  xiii.  17-19;  Baruch  vi.  8),  and 
can  neither  answer  questions  nor  make  known  their  own  will : 
coed  ad  mutos  ibatis ,  muti  ad  coecos  (Beng.).  The  insertion  of c  as 
at  any  time  ye  might  be  led/  added  to  atrayo^vo^  emphasizes 
the  idea  of  senseless,  and  almost  unconscious  following.  They 

*  This  is  one  of  the  places  in  which  the  old  iterative  force  of  &v  seems  to 
survive  in  the  N.T.  Comp.  Acts  ii.  45,  iv.  35.  J.  H.  Moulton,  p.  167. 
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were  led,  not  by  any  revelation  of  Divine  will,  but  by  local 
custom,  or  by  the  command  of  priests  or  rulers.*  But  dirayo- 
ftcvot  does  not  mean  *  led  astray  ’ :  the  heathen  were  not  seduced 
from  a  better  religion  to  idolatry.  Here  only  is  air  a. yziv  found  in 
the  N.T.,  except  in  the  Synoptics  and  Acts;  and  there  the 
common  meaning  is  to  lead  away  by  force>  rather  than  by 
seductive  guile,  to  trial,  prison,  or  punishment  (Matt.  xxvi.  57, 
xxvii.  2,  31;  etc. ;  Acts  xii.  19,  xxiv.  7).  The  agent  who  led 
them  on  to  the  worship  of  idols  is  not  mentioned;  but  we 
are  probably  to  understand  the  evil  one  as  at  the  back  of  custom 
or  command,  Satan,  “the  wily  wire-puller  of  moral  mischief ” 
(Evans).  Contrast  TrvevfMTL  ayecrOai  (Gal.  v.  18;  Rom.  viii.  14), 
and  With  o t€  Wvrj  rjre  comp,  ore  rjfxev  vrprioi  (Gal.  iv.  3).  On  the 
verse  as  a  whole  Calvin  rightly  xtmaxkSn  perturb  ata  est  construction 
sed  tamen  clarus  est  sensus . 

We  may  safely  adopt  us  &v  ijye<r8e  rather  than  <&s  M\y ecrde.  Other 
doubts  are  not  so  easily  settled. 

Some  regaid  tbs  &v  tfyeade  as  a  resumption  of  the  clause  introduced  by 
Sri  :  i  Ye  know  that,  when  ye  were  heathen, — how  ye  were  led  to  those 
voiceless  idols,  being  earned  away.’  This  makes  the  dmxyoixevoi  come  m 
very  awkwaidly.  Both  Stl  and  8re  are  found  in  XABCDELP,  Vulg. 
Arm.,  but  some  texts  omit  tire  and  some  omit  8tl.  WH.  suspect  a 
primitive  error,  and  for  8tl  tire  conjecture  6'rt  Tore.  The  error  might  easily 
aiise  m  dictation.  This  is  very  attractive ;  it  gets  rid  of  all  giammatical 
difficulty  and  is  in  accoidance  with  Pauline  usage  ;  *  Ye  know  that  once  ye 
were  heathen,  carried  away  to  those  voiceless  idols,  as  on  occasions  ye 
might  be  led.’  St  Paul  often  contrasts  his  readers’  previous  unhappy 
paganism  (irore)  with  their  happy  condition  as  believers  (vvv)  Rom.  xi.  30  ; 
Col.  i.  2i,  vii.  8  ;  Eph.  li.  n-13,  v.  8.  But  whichever  reading  or  con¬ 
struction  we  adopt,  the  import  of  the  verse  is  clear :  it  is  because  they  once 
were  idolaters  that  he  is  so  anxious  that  they  should  be  properly  instructed 
about  t&  TrvevfxarLKd. 

8.  8to  ujaTv.  e  On  which  account  I  make  known  to 

you’  (xv.  1;  Gal.  i.  11).  Excepting  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  810  is 
frequent  in  the  Pauline  Epp.  Seeing  that  in  their  heathen  state 
they  could  know  nothing  about  spiritual  gifts,  nor  how  to  discern 
whether  a  person  was  speaking  by  the  Spirit  or  not,  he  must  tell 
them  by  what  kind  of  spiritual  power  God  makes  revelations  to 
man.f  No  utterance  inspired  by  Him  can  be  against  Christ. 
Every  word  for  Christ  is  inspired  by  Him. 

*  *  *  Much  of  the  immorality  which  St  Paul  so  graphically  describes  was 
associated  with  religious  worship.  So  that  the  Apostle  assigns  as  the  cause 
of  the  universal  condition  of  moral  coiruption  in  the  world  the  universal 
prevalence  not  so  much  of  no  religion  as  of  false  religion  ”  (Du  Bose,  The 
Gospel  according  to  St  Paul ,  p.  63).  On  the  idea  of  Christians  ceasing  to 
belong  to  the  £6vt),  see  Hamack,  The  Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity , 
i.  pp.  60,  89. 

T  Chrysostom  thinks  that  he  is  contrasting  Christian  inspiration  with  the 
frenzy  of  the  Dionysiac  and  other  mysteries  ;  this  may  be  true  in  part . 
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Iv  OcrffiaTi  0€ou.  The  iv  may  express  either  sphere  or 

instrumentality:  comp.  Rom.  ix.  1,  xiv.  17,  xv.  16 ;  Luke  iii.  16. 

Although  it  is  perhaps  more  common  to  have  the  article  where 
direct  agency  is  meant  (vi.  n),  yet  active  influence  rather  than 
surrounding  element  seems  to  be  implied  here.  See  J.  A. 

Robinson  on  Eph.  v.  18.  The  difference  between  XaXelv  and 

Xeytiv  may  be  noted,  the  one  of  uttering  sounds,  the  other  of 
articulately  saying  something :  comp.  ch.  xiv.  passim ;  Acts  ii.  4, 
6,  7,  11.  The  blasphemous  'AvdOepa  T rjaovs  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  uttered  by  a  Jew  than  a  Gentile ;  faciebant  gentes, 
sed  magis  Judaei  (Beng.).  It  is  possible  that  it  was  uttered 
against  Jesus  by  His  bitter  enemies  even  during  His  life  on 
earth.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Saul  himself  used  it  in  his  per¬ 
secuting  days,  and  strove  to  make  others  do  so  (Acts  xxvi.  11). 
When  the  Gospel  was  preached  in  the  synagogues  the  fanatical 
Jews  would  be  likely  to  use  these  very  words  when  Jesus  was 
proclaimed  as  the  Messiah  (Acts  xiii.  45,  xvni.  6).  Unbelievers, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  were  admitted  to  Christian  gatherings 
(xiv.  24),  and  therefore  one  of  these  might  suddenly  exclaim  in 
the  middle  of  public  worship,  'AvdSepa  T rjo-ovs.  To  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  Corinthians  a  mad  shout  of  this  kind,  reminding  them  of 
the  shrieks  of  frenzied  worshippers  of  Dionysus  and  the 
Corybantes,  might  seem  to  be  inspired :  see  Findlay  ad  loc .  St 
Paul  assures  them  that  this  anti-Christian  utterance  is  absolutely 
decisive :  it  cannot  come  from  the  Spirit.*  For  avdOepa  comp, 
xvi.  22 ;  Gal.  i.  8,  9 ;  Trench,  Syn .  §  v. ;  Cremer,  p.  547 ;  Suicer, 
268,  It  is  one  of  the  103  words  which  in  N.T.  are  found  only 
in  Paul  and  Luke  (Hawkins,  Hor .  Syn.  p.  190).  It  is  less  likely 
that  St  Paul  is  thinking  of  cases  of  apostasy .  Fifty  years  later, 
those  who  denied  that  they  were  Christians  were  required  to 
blaspheme  Christ :  this  was  the  crucial  test.  Qui  negabant  esse 
se  Christianos  aut  fuisse ,  cum  praeeunte  me  deos  appellarent  et 
imagini  tuae  ture  ac  vino  supplicarent ,  praeterea  male  dicerent 
Christo,  quorum  nihil  posse  cogi  dicuntur  qui  sunt  re  vera  Chris¬ 
tian i9  dimittendos  esse  putavi  (Pliny  to  Trajan,  Ep.  x.  96). 

Ktfpios  alYi<roos.  This  comprehensive  utterance  is  as  wide  as 
Christendom  :  every  loyal  Christian  is  inspired.  Those  who 
have  received  special  gifts,  such  as  those  which  are  mentioned 
below  (4-1 1),  must  not  regard  those  who  have  not  received  them 
as  devoid  of  the  Spirit.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 

*  Origen  says  that  the  Ophites  required  this  utterance  from  those  who 
joined  them  :  fim  tis  at  peer  is  ijris  oti  irpoalerai  rbv  irpoatbvra  el  pd]  Ava  departey 
rbv  Tijow.  See  JTS.  x.  37,  p.  30. 

Here  the  RV.  is  right  in  making  *  Jesus  is  anathema  *  and  *  Jesus  is  Lord* 
the  oratio  recta  :  NABC  have  dvddepa  T^trous,  not  T^troD^,  and  Ktipios 
T Tjaodsy  not  Ktipiov  ’Ii]<rodv. 
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Spirit  glorifies  Jesus  (John  xvi.  14),  by  enabling  many  to  confess 
Him  as  Lord.  Comp,  the  similar  double  test,  negative  and 
positive,  given  in  1  John  iv.  2-4;  but  while  St  John  has  in  view 
those  who  denied  the  humanity  of  Christ,  St  Paul  has  in  view 
those  who  denied  His  Divinity.  In  Gal.  iv.  6  we  have  the 
parallel  cry,  *  Abba,  Father/  as  a  mark  of  Christian  adoption ; 
and  in  Acts  viii.  16,  xix.  5  we  have  the  formula,  baptized  ‘into 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.’  * 

4-6.  These  verses  give  the  keynote  of  the  passage.  Having 
given  the  negative  and  positive  criterion  of  genuine  spiritual 
endowments  as  manifested  in  speech,  the  Apostle  goes  on  to 
point  out  the  essential  oneness  of  these  very  varied  gifts.  In 
doing  so  he  shows  clearly,  and  perhaps  of  set  purpose,  that 
Trinitarian  doctrine  is  the  basis  of  his  thought.  We  have  the 
three  Persons  in  inverse  order,  the  Fount  of  Deity  being  reached 
last, — II veijfiaf  Kvpios,  Geos.  We  have  the  same  order,  and 
similar  thought  in  Eph.  iv.  4-6 ;  one  body,  quickened  by  one 
Spirit,  dependent  upon  one  Lord,  and  having  the  origin  of  its 
being  in  one  God  and  Father  of  all.  And  there,  as  here,  the 
Trinitarian  Unity  is  at  once  followed  by  a  statement  of  the 
distribution  of  grace  to  each  separate  individual ;  ivl  Se  cKaorro) 
rjfjLioy  iS66rj  fj  x^pis.  Still  more  clear  is  the  benediction  at  the 
end  of  2  Cor.  (xni.  14);  see  notes  in  the  Camb.  Grk.  Test. 
Comp.  Clem.  Rom.  Cor.  xlvi.  3  ;  <£  one  God  and  one  Christ  and 
one  Spirit  of  grace  ” ;  and  lviii.  2  ;  “as  God  liveth,  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  liveth,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.”  See  also  Sanday  in 
Hastings,  DB.  11.  p.  213;  Goudge,  1  Corinthians,  pp.  xxix  ff. 
This  language  of  St  Paul,  in  which  the  Trinitarian  point  of  view 
is  not  paraded,  but  comes  out  quite  naturally  and  incidentally, 
gives  confirmation  to  the  authenticity  of  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  This 
Epistle  was  written  a  dozen  years  or  more  before  the  First 
Gospel ;  but  St  Paul’s  language  is  all  the  more  intelligible  if  it 
was  well  known  that  our  Lord  had  spoken  as  Matt,  reports. 

4.  Aicupecreis  8e  xaPl07JL<*TW*'  etorLK.  Although  every  one  who 
knows  the  significance  of  ‘Jesus  is  Lord/  and  can  heartily  affirm 
it,  is  inspired,  ‘yet  there  are  distributions  of  special  gifts’ — 
divisiones  gratiarum  (Vulg.).  Aia ipecns  occurs  nowhere  else  in 
the  N.T.,  and  it  may  mean  either  ‘differences/  ‘distinctions/  or 
‘distributions/  ‘ apportionings/  ‘dealings  out.’ t  The  use  of 

.  *  Our  Lord  uses  a  similar  argument  (Mark  ix.  39;  Luke  ix.  50).  It  is 
quite  possible  that,  at  baptism,  the  convert  made  some  short  confession  of 
faith,  such  as  Ktf/uos  ’Lja-ovs.  He  confessed  the  Name,  when  he  was  baptized 
in  the  Name. 

t  It  is  frequent  in  LXX,  especially  in  Chronicles,  of  the  *  courses  of 
priests,  Levites,  and  troops. 
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Siaipovv  in  v.  11  seems  to  decide  for  the  latter.  In  all  three 
cases  here  the  word  refers  to  the  gifts  being  distributed  among 
different  individuals  rather  than  to  the  distinctions  between  the 
gifts  themselves.  Both  meanings  are  true ;  but  it  is  the  dealing 
out  of  the  gifts,  rather  than  the  variety  of  them,  that  is  insisted 
upon  here.*  Xapto-fia  is  almost  exclusively  a  N.T.  word,  and 
(excepting  1  Pet.  iv.  10)  is  peculiar  to  Paul.  It  is  found  as  a 
doubtful  reading  twice  in  Ecclus. ;  in  vii.  33  x«P^  is  probably 
right,  and  in  xxxviii.  34  (30)  xp^pa  may  be  light.  The  word  is 
frequent  in  1  Cor.  and  Rom.,  and  is  found  once  each  in  2  Cor. 
and  1  and  2  Tim.  See  especially  Rom.  xii.  3-8,  which  was 
perhaps  written  when  the  Apostle  had  this  chapter  in  his  mind. 
From  neither  passage  can  we  gather  that  there  were  definite 
ministers,  differing  in  function,  and  each  endowed  with  special 
and  appropriate  \aP^crlmTCU  The  impression  conveyed  is  that 
these  gifts  were  widely  diffused,  and  that  perhaps  there  were  not 
many  Christians  at  Corinth  who  were  not  endowed  with  at  least 
one  of  them.  See  J.  A.  Robinson,  Ency.  BibL  iv.  4755  f. ;  Hort, 
The  Chr .  Eccles ,,  pp.  153  f. ;  W.  E.  Chadwick,  The  Pastoral 
Teaching  of  St  Paul \  ch.  iii. ;  J.  Wilhelm  in  The  Catholic  Cyclo¬ 
paedia, ,  iii.  Art.  4  Charismata ; ;  Sanday  and  Headlam,  Romans, , 
pp.  358  £. ;  Cremer,  p.  577;  Suicer,  1500.  The  word  is  some¬ 
times  used  in  a  wider  sense  of  any  gift  of  grace,  e.g.  continence 
(vii.  7),  or  faith  (Rom.  i.  ti). 

to  8 c  auTo  n^ujjia.  The  8c  marks  the  antithesis  between  the 
one  Fount  and  the  many  streams.  The  Spirit  which  bestows  all 
these  special  gifts  is  the  same  as  that  which  enables  Gentile  or 
Jew  to  confess  Christ;  consequently  the  test  given  in  v .  3  is 
available  in  each  case.  See  Dale,  Ephesians ,  pp.  133  ff. 

5.  8iai«m&i/.  Like  xap«rpa,  the  word  has  both  a  general 
and  a  special  meaning:  (1)  any  Christian  ministration  or  service 
(here;  Rom.  xi.  13;  Eph.  iv.  12),  whether  of  an  Apostle  or  of 
the  humblest  believer;  (2)  some  special  administration,  as  of 
alms,  or  attendance  to  bodily  needs  (xvi.  15;  2  Cor.  viii.  4). 
“ Spiritual  service  of  an  official  kind”  is  not  included  in  the 
meaning,  but  may  be  implied  in  the  context.  See  Hort, 
Christian  Ecclesia, ,  pp.  202  f. 

kcll  6  aMs  Kifpioj.  Here  there  is  no  antithesis  (#ca£  not  8c) 
between  the  many  and  the  one:  the  two  facts  are  stated  as 
parallel.  On  the  one  side  are  the  apportionments  of  ministra¬ 
tions;  on  the  other  is  He  who  ‘came  not  to  be  ministered 
to,  but  to  minister’  (Mark  x.  45),  but  who  counts  all  service 
to  others  as  service  done  to  Himself  (Matt.  xxv.  40).  ‘Ye  serve 

*  Comp.  Maharbal’s  words  to  Hannibal ;  Non  omnia  nimirum  eidem  dii 
dedere  (Livy,  xxii.  51). 
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the  Lord  Christ  ’  (Col.  iii.  24) :  it  is  He  who  is  glorified  by  the 
diverse  distribution  of  ministries. 

6.  ive pyripdrav,  These  are  the  results  or  effects  of  the  £v£p- 

ytia  given  by  God  (Eph.  iii.  7  ;  Col.  i.  29,  ii.  12),  the  outward 
manifestations  of  His  power.  Among  these  cvepy.  are  certainly 
Xdpi(rfmTa  lapuaroiv.  The  word  occurs  again  v .  10,  but  nowhere 
else  in  Biblical  Greek  :  it  is  almost  co-extensive  with  xap£ (ryara, 
but  it  gives  prominence  to  the  idea  of  power  rather  than  that  of 
endowment.  Cremer,  pp.  262,  713;  he  quotes  Polyb.  iv.  8.  7, 
at  tQ>v  av$p<j}TTd>v  cf>vcr€t$  tl  ttoAuciScs,  <Sot€  tov  avrbv  avSpa 

prj  piovov  iv  tols  §ia<f>epov(TLv  rwv  ivepyrjpLaroiv :  and  Diodor.  iv.  51, 
t<5v  Sc  evepy?]/xaTO)V  inrep  rrjv  avOpomwYjv  <\>v<riv  <f> avArov. 

6  8e  auTos  ©cos-  If  this  is  the  right  reading,  we  again  have 
a  contrast  between  the  oneness  of  the  Operator  and  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  the  operations,  as  before  in  v.  4.  The  Operator 
(6  cvcpyGv)  is  always  God :  every  one  of  the  gifts  in  every  person 
that  manifests  them  (to.  7ravra  kv  iracnv)  is  bestowed  and  set  in 
motion  by  Him.  See  J.  A.  Robinson,  Eph,  p.  241 ;  Westcott, 
Eph.  p.  155. 

6  5k  airrds  is  the  reading  of  ^AKLP,  Latt.  Syrr.  Arm.,  and  the  54  is 
supported  by  the  6  afrrbs  54  of  D  E  F  G.  But  Kal  6  avrSs  is  found  in  B  C, 
some  cursives,  and  Origen.  If  Kal  b  abros  may  be  due  to  assimilation  to 
v.  5,  6  5k  avrbs  may  be  due  to  assimilation  to  v,  4.  St  Paul  would  be  as 
likely  to  repeat  the  Kal  as  to  go  back  to  the  54, 

7.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  first  word  and  on  the  last.  One 
and  the  same  Divine  Unity  works  throughout,  as  Spirit,  Lord, 
and  God :  *  but  to  each  one  is  being  given  the  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  with  a  view  to  profiting?  The  purpose  of  all  these  various 
gifts,  like  their  origin,  is  one  and  the  same — the  good  of  the 
congregation ;  they  are  bestowed  to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit 
of  dl :  Eph.  iv.  7-16.  The  AV.  is  unfortunate ;  ‘to  every  man  ’ 
is  wrong  and  wrongly  placed.  In  ^  <j>av€pa>ans  (2  Cor.  iv.  2  only) 
too  riucupaTos,  the  genitive  is  probably  objective,  ‘  the  operation 
which  manifests  the  Spirit,  rather  than  subjective,  ‘the  mani¬ 
festation  which  the  Spint  produces.’  There  are  many  such 
doubtful  genitives;  Moul.-Win.  p.  232. 

TTpos  to  o-ujj4>€pov.  ‘  With  a  view  to  advantage,’  i.e.  ‘  the  profit 
of  all.’  We  are  probably  to  understand  that  it  is  common  weal 
that  is  meant,  not  the  advantage  of  the  gifted  individual.  These 
charismata  are  not  for  self-glorification,  nor  merely  for  the 
spiritual  benefit  of  the  recipient,  but  for  that  of  the  whole  Church. 
Here  crv^ipov  is  certainly  right ;  comp.  Acts  xx.  20 ;  Heb.  xii. 
10 :  in  vii.  35  and  x.  33  crvp<j>opov  is  to  be  preferred,  but  in  x.  33 
the  Revisers  have  o-vfMfripov,  as  here. 

The  import  of  to  6  and  7  is,  that  the  very  various  gifts, 
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bestowed  not  for  merit  but  of  free  bounty — gratiae  gratis  daiae, 
are  being  distributed  to  each  individual  according  to  his  capacity ; 
and  he  must  use  the  new  powers,  opportunities,  and  activities  for 
the  well-being  of  the  whole.  They  are  talents  out  of  one  and  the 
same  treasury  of  love,  and  must  be  used  for  the  profit  of  the 
one  body.  What  follows  is  the  explanation  of  c/cacn-a>  StSorat 
(8-i  i ),  and  then  we  have  an  amplification  of  w pos  to  o-vfjL<j>4pov 
(i 2  ff.). 

8-11.  The  details  of  the  continual  giving  are  now  stated.  It 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  St  Paul  is  consciously  classifying  the 
nine  gifts  which  he  mentions;  still  less  is  it  certain  that  the 
crepw  in  vv.  g  and  io  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  class.  The 
change  to  Irepo)  may  be  made  merely  to  break  the  intolerable 
monotony  of  5XAa>  eight  times  in  succession ;  and  we  might 
render  the  first  lrepo>  ‘to  a  third/  and  the  second  ‘to  a  seventh/ 
Comp.  aXXw  .  .  .  aXXa>  .  .  .  erepu>  .  .  .  aXXa)  m  Horn.  //.  xili. 
730-2.  Nevertheless,  if  we  take  each  erepa>  as  marking  a  new 
division,  we  get  an  intelligible  result.  Of  the  three  classes  thus 
made,  the  first  is  connected  with  the  intellect,  the  second  with 
faith,  and  the  third  with  the  Tongues.  Note  that  the  Tongues 
come  last.  For  Origen’s  comment,  see  JTS.  x.  37,  p.  31. 

8.  w  ixey  .  .  .  \6yos  <ro(|>tas,  aWco  Sc  \<5yos  y^trcws.  In  each 
case  it  is  the  Xoyos  which  is  divinely  imparted,  the  power  of 
communicating  to  others :  the  trotjtaa  and  the  yvwcns  may  come 
from  above,  or  from  human  study  or  instruction.  The  Xoyos 
cro<£tas  is  discourse  which  expounds  the  mysteries  of  God’s 
counsels  and  makes  known  the  means  of  salvation.  It  is  a 
higher  gift  than  Xoyos  yvwo-ews,  and  hence  is  placed  first,  and  is 
given  by  the  instrumentality  (81&  rov)  of  the  Spirit,  whereas  the 
latter  is  given  in  accordance  with  (/cara  to)  the  Spirit.  Com¬ 
mentators  differ  as  to  the  exact  differences  between  cro<j>C a  and 
yvu><ris ;  but  t r.  is  the  more  comprehensive  term.  By  it  we  know 
the  true  value  of  things  through  seeing  what  they  really  are; 
it  is  spiritual  insight  and  comprehension  (Eph.  i.  17  ;  2  Esdras 
xiv.  22,  25).  By  yv.  we  have  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Gospel;  by  <r.  a  comprehensive  survey  of  their 
relations  to  one  another  and  to  other  things.  Contrast,  the 
shallow  <ro<£i'a  Xoyov,  so  valued  at  Corinth  (1.  17).  In  itself,  yv. 
may  be  the  result  of  instruction  guided  by  reason,  and  it  requires 
no  special  illumination ;  but  the  use  of  this  knowledge,  m  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Spirit,  for  the  edification  of  others,  is  a  special 
gift.  But  our  ignorance  of  the  situation  makes  our  distinctions 
between  the  two  words  precarious:  to  the  Corinthians,  among 
whom  these  two  gifts  were  of  common  occurrence,  the  difference 
between  <r.  and  yv.  would  be  clear  enough. 
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9.  €T€p(»)  moris.  *  To  a  third,  faith.*  This  cannot  mean  the 

first  faith  of  a  convert’s  self-surrender  to  the  truth,  nor  the  saving 
faith  which  is  permanently  possessed  by  every  sincere  Christian, 
but  the  wonder-working  faith  (xni.  2  ;  Matt,  xvii.  20)  which  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  epya  rather  than  in  \6yos ;  potent  faith ;  ardentissima 
et  praesentissima  apprehensio  Dei  in  ipsius  potissimum  voluntate 
(Beng.);  ttlcttlv  ov  rrjv  tcdv  Soy^armv,  aAAa  rrjv  ru>v  cnyjLetoiv 
(Chrys.) ;  the  faith  which  produces,  not  only  miracles,  but 
martyrs.  We  are  perhaps  to  understand  the  next  four  gifts,  or 
at  any  rate  the  next  two,  as  grouped  under  wicn-is .  If  itlotls  is 
thus  regarded  as  generic,  and  as  including  some  of  the  gifts 
which  follow,  then  the  six  gifts  which  follow  like  the  two 

which  precede  it,  fall  into  pairs :  Aoyos  c r.  and  Aoyos  yv.,  xapk<r- 
fjLara  laparoiv  and  ivepyyjpara  Swa/iecov,  7rpo<f>rp-eia  and  StaKptcrei? 
irvGVpLOLTOiV)  ykvt]  yXwcrorcui/  and  kppuqvu a  yXwcrorcov. 

xapCa-para  lapdroiv  ‘Gifts  of  healings,’  ‘gifts  which  result  in 
healings’:  lapa  in  this  chap,  only,  in  the  N.T.,  and  always  in 
this  phrase  {vv  28,  30),  but  frequent  in  the  LXX.  Cf.  Acts 
iv.  30.  The  plur.  seems  to  imply  that  different  persons  each  had 
a  disease  or  group  of  diseases  that  they  could  cure :  that  any  one 
could  cure  ttuo-olv  vocrov  kcll  iracrav  pLaXaKLav  (Theophyl.)  is  not 
stated.  The  means  may  have  been  supernatural,  or  an  excep¬ 
tionally  successful  use  of  natural  powers,  such  as  ‘  suggestion  ’ : 
see  Jas.  v.  14.* 

iyepyripara  Suvdpeajv.  This  may  be  added  to  cover  wonderful 
works  which  are  not  healings,  such  as  the  exorcizing  of  demons ; 
and  such  chastisements  as  were  inflicted  on  Elymas  the  sorcerer, 
or  on  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus  may  be  included.  Cf.  Gal.  iii.  5  ; 
Heb.  ii.  4. 

10.  irpo<(>TiT€ta.  Not  necessarily  predicting  the  future,  but 
preaching  the  word  with  power  (xiv.  3,  24,  30) :  comp.  Didache 
xi.  This  gift  implies  special  insight  into  revealed  truths  and  a 
great  faculty  for  making  them  and  their  consequences  known  to 
others.  It  was  about  the  two  pairs  of  gifts  mentioned  in  this 
verse  that  the  Corinthians  were  specially  excited.  See  Ency .  BibL 
iii.  3886,  iv.  4760. 

*  Hamack  holds  that  St  Luke  was  “a  physician  endowed  with  peculiar 
‘  spiritual  ’  gifts  of  healing,  and  this  fact  profoundly  affects  his  conception  of 
Christianity”  {The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  p.  133).  Again,  “whose  own  we- 
account  shows  him  to  have  been  a  physician  endowed  with  miraculous  gifts  of 
healing”  (p.  143;  comp.  p.  146). 

It  is  remarkable  that  although  there  are  allusions  to  signs  and  wonders  m 
the  Apostolic  age  (2  Cor.  xii.  12  ;  Gal.  111.  J  5  Rom.  xv,  9  ,  Heb.  ii.  4),  there 
is  no  allusion  to  miracles  wrought  by  Christ.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in  the 
age  in  which  the  Gospels  were  being  framed  there  was  a  tendency  to  glorify 
Christ  by  attributing  miracles  to  Him.  See  L.  Ragg,  The  Book  of  Books , 
p.  231. 
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SicxKpums  Tn'evfxdTvv.  ‘  The  gift  of  discerning  in  various  cases 
(hence  the  plur.)  whether  extraordinary  spiritual  manifestations 
were  from  above  or  not  ’ ;  they  might  be  purely  natural,  though 
strange,  or  they  might  be  diabolical.  An  intuitive  discernment 
is  implied,  without  the  application  of  tests.  Perhaps  the  expres¬ 
sion  chiefly  refers  to  the  prophetic  gift,  which  might  easily  be 
claimed  by  vainglorious  persons  or  by  those  who  made  a  trade 
of  religion.  The  Didache  (xi.  8)  says  that  “  not  every  one  that 
speaks  in  the  spirit  is  a  prophet,  but  only  if  he  has  the  ways  of 
the  Lord.  By  their  ways  therefore  the  false  prophet  and  the  true 
shall  be  known.”  The  whole  chapter  should  be  read  in  this 
connexion :  but  the  Didache  gives  certain  external  tests,  about 
which  St  Paul  says  nothing  either  here  or  x  Thess.  v.  19-21. 
He  implies  that  the  discrimination  between  true  and  false  mani¬ 
festations  of  power  is  a  purely  spiritual  act  (ii  15).  Dollinger 
( First  Age  of  the  Chruch ,  p.  312)  remarks;  “How  St  Paul 
distinguished  the  gift  of  wisdom,  which  he  claimed  for  himself 
also,  from  the  gift  of  knowledge,  must  remain  doubtful.  The 
special  gift  of  faith  which  he  mentions  can  only  have  consisted 
in  the  energetic  power  and  heroic  confidence  of  unlimited  trust 
in  God.  The  gift  of  discerning  spirits  enabled  its  possessor  to 
discriminate  true  prophets  from  false,  and  judge  whether  what 
was  announced  came  from  God  or  was  an  illusion.  Such  a  gift 
was  indispensable  to  the  Church  at  a  time  when  false  prophets 
abounded,  forced  their  way  into  congregations,  and  increased 
every  year  in  numbers  and  audacity.  There  were  false  teachers, 
as  St  John  intimates  (1  John  iv.  if.),  who  preached  their  own 
doctrine  as  a  revelation  imparted  to  them  from  above.” 

y£vrj  yXaxTorw.  St  Paul  places  last  the  gifts  on  which  the 
Corinthians  specially  prided  themselves,  and  which  they  were 
most  eager  to  possess,  because  they  made  most  display.  Their 
enthusiasm  for  the  gift  of  Tongues  was  exaggerated.  The 
undisciplined  spirit  which  had  turned  even  the  name  of  Christ 
into  a  party-cry  (i.  12),  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  into  a  drunken 
revel,  turned  spiritual  gifts  into  food  for  selfish  vanity,  instead 
of  means  for  the  good  of  all.  And  here  again  they  would  not 
‘wait  for  one  another,’  but  each  was  eager  to  take  his  turn 
first,  and  numbers  were  speaking  all  at  once  (xiv.  27).  The  yevq 
indicates  that  the  manifestations  of  this  gift  varied  much ;  comp. 
yhq  <j) (ovwv  (xiv.  10) :  but  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  in  all  cases 
persons  who  possessed  this  gift  spoke  in  ecstasy  a  language 
which  was  intelligible  to  themselves,  but  not  to  their  hearers, 
unless  some  one  was  present  who  had  the  gift  of  interpretation. 
The  soul  was  undergoing  experiences  which  ordinary  language 
could  not  express,  but  the  Spirit  which  caused  the  experiences 
supplied  also  a  language  in  which  to  express  them.  This 
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ecstatic  language  was  a  blissful  outlet  of  blissful  emotions,  but 
was  of  no  service  to  any  one  but  the  speaker  and  those  who 
had  the  gift  of  interpretation.  The  gift  of  interpreting  these 
ecstatic  utterances  might  be  possessed  by  the  person  who 

uttered  them  (xiv.  5,  13);  but  this  seems  to  have  been  excep¬ 

tional:  comp.  Acts  x.  4 6,  xix.  6;  [Mark]  xvi.  17.  From 
xiv.  27,  28  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  this  ecstatic  utterance  was 
not  uncontrollable:  it  was  very  different  from  the  frenzy  of 
some  heathen  rites,  in  which  the  worshipper  parted  with  both 
reason  and  power  of  will.  And  whatever  may  be  the  relation 

of  this  gift  to  the  Tongues  at  Pentecost,  the  two  are  alike  in 

being  exceptional  and  transitory  (see  below  on  xiv.). 

The  conjunctions  in  these  two  verses  (9,  10)  are  somewhat  uncertain. 
In  v.  9  there  should  probably  be  no  8k  after  krkpqj :  K*  B  D*  E  F  G,  Latt. 
Arm.  omit.  In  v,  10  there  should  perhaps  be  no  8k  until  the  last  clause, 
&\\cf}  8k  ipfi.  y\.  But  there  is  considerable  authority  for  a  8k  after  the 
first  and  the  second  &\Xcp  :  yet  B  D  E  F  G,  Latt.  omit. 

In  v.  9,  h  hi  (A  B,  cursives,  Latt. )  is  to  be  preferred  to  h  rtp 
a vr(p,  which  comes  from  the  previous  clause.  The  temptation  to  alter 
hi  to  ai W(p  would  be  great ;  and  v.  11  confirms  the  hi.  In  v.  10  SiaKplaeis 
(ABKL)  is  to  be  preferred  to  8idKpi<ris  (XCD#FGP).  The  plur.  would 
be  changed  to  the  sing,  to  harmonize  with  irpo<pyjTeloL  and  kp^vla.  'J&pfivjvla 
occurs  again  xiv.  26,  and  nowhere  else  in  N.T. 

11.  irdrra  8e  TauTa.  The  Travra  is  very  emphatic,  and  the 
marks  the  contrast  of  transition  from  the  manifold  gifts  and 
powers  to  the  one  Source  of  them  all.  This  Source  is  the  Spirit 
of  God;  so  that  there  is  no  contradiction  between  v.  6  and  v.  10. 
What  God  works,  the  Spirit  works.  Nor  is  there  any  contra¬ 
diction  between  v.  10  and  v.  31.  Our  earnest  desire  for  the 
best  gifts  is  one  of  the  things  which  fits  us  to  receive  them, 
and  each  man  receives  in  proportion  to  this  desire,  a  desire 
which  may  be  cultivated.  The  Spirit  knows  the  capacity  of 
each;  iii.  8,  vii.  7,  xv.  23. 

ri  tv  ical  auro  n^cupia.  This  is  a  combination  of  r<3  kvC 
Uv.  with  r<S  avrS  Hv.  in  v.  9,  and  is  so  far  a  confirmation  of 
the  reading,  r<3  IvL  This  one  and  the  same  Spirit  has  already 
been  defined  as  ‘God’s  Spirit*  (1 v .  3),  who  is  here  said  to  do 
what  God  does  {v.  6).  But  here  there  is  something  added; 
the  Spirit  ‘  distinguishes  and  distributes  severally  to  each,  exactly 
as  He  willeth.’  Throughout  the  verse,  but  especially  in  the 
last  words  fiovXeTat),  the  personality  of  the  Spirit  is 

implied.*  It  is  in  the  will  that  personality  chiefly  consists. 

*  St  Paul  commonly  uses  hepyeTv  with  a  personal  subject  {v.  6  ;  Gal.  ii.  8, 
iii.  5;  Eph.  i.  11,  20,  ii.  2,  as  here;  Phil.  ii.  13),  but  hepyeitrBai  with  an 
impersonal  subject  (Rom.  vii.  5 ;  2  Cor.  i.  6,  iv.  12 ;  Gal.  v.  6 ;  Eph.  iii.  20 ; 
CoL  i.  29  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  13 ;  2  Thess.  u.  7).  See  J.  A.  Robinson,  Ephesians, 
p.  246.  See  also  Basil,  De  Spir .  xvi.  37,  xxvi.  61,  and  Ep.  xxxviii.  4. 
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The  Apostle  here  teaches  the  Corinthians  that  they  ought  not 
to  plume  themselves  upon  the  possession  of  one  or  more  of 
these  gifts.  They  may  be  evidence  of  capacity,  but  they  are 
no  proof  of  merit.  It  is  the  will  of  the  Spirit  that  decides,  a 
will  which  discriminates,  but  which  cannot  be  compelled  by 
anything  which  man  can  do :  singulis  dat  singula, ,  vel  aliqua , 
varia  mensura  (Beng.).  The  Church  consists  of  many  persons 
very  variously  endowed,  and  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  individuals 
benefit  the  whole.  A  tat  pew  in  NT.  is  found  only  here  and  Luke 
xv.  12. 

The  addition  of  181$  (sc.  55$)  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  deals 
with  men,  not  en  masse ,  but  one  by  one,  4  to  each  according  to  his  several 
ability 9  (Matt,  xxv,  15  ;  Rom.  xii.  6  ;  Eph.  iv.  n)  In  N.T.  we  commonly 
have  icar’  ISl av  in  this  sense :  here  only  15 L%,  and  2  Mac.  iv.  34  only  in 
LXX.  But  l8Lq,  is  not  rare  in  class.  Grk. 

12-31.  We  pass  on  to  an  illustration  (taken  from  the  human 
body)  of  the  truth  that,  though  the  gifts  of  God’s  Spirit  may 
be  many  and  various,  yet  those  who  are  endowed  with  them 
constitute  one  organic  whole.  The  illustration  is  a  common 
one,  and  is  used  several  times  by  the  Apostle :  Rom.  xii.  4,  5 ; 
Eph.  iv.  16,  v.  30;  Col.  ii.  19.  See  J.  A.  Robinson  on 
Eph.  iv.  16.  The  difference  between  the  famous  parable  of 
Menemus  Agrippa  (Livy  ii.  32)  and  this  simile  of  St  Paul  is 
that  the  Apostle  does  not  say  anything  about  a  centre  of 
nourishment:  it  is  not  the  feeding  of  the  body,  but  its  unity, 
and  the  dependence  of  the  members  on  one  another,  that  is 
the  lesson  to  be  instilled.*  In  the  brute  creation,  as  Buckland 
taught  his  Oxford  pupils,  and  among  brutalized  men,  it  is  the 
stomach  that  rules  the  world.  The  ultimate  aim  of  the  violence 
and  cunning  of  each  animal  is  to  feed  itself,  and  often  at  the 
cost  of  the  lives  of  other  animals  :  this  determines  its  activities. 
The  ultimate  aim  of  the  Christian  is  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
body,  of  which  the  controlling  power  is  Christ,  who  is  at  once 
the  Head  and  the  Body,  for  every  Christian  is  a  member  of 
Him  (vi.  15 ;  Eph.  v.  30),  and  represents  Him  (Matt.  xxv. 
40,  45).  Hence,  inter  Christianos  longe  alia  est  ratio  (Calvin). 
The  Church  is  neither  a  dead  mass  of  similar  particles,  like 
a  heap  of  sand,  nor  a  living  swarm  of  antagonistic  individuals, 
like  a  cage  of  wild  beasts  :  it  has  the  unity  of  a  living  organism, 
in  which  no  two  parts  are  exactly  alike,  but  all  discharge  different 

*  The  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  frequently  insists  on  this ;  Veyovafiev 
7 bp  wpbs  crvvepylav,  cos  Trddes,  ws  x€^P€h  &5  P Xi<j>apa,  cos  ol  otolxol  twv  &vu >  ical 
tQv  k&tu)  656vtojv'  rh  odv  bvTurpbacreiv  AXX^Xois,  trapb  (ii.  1).  T&  Xoyucb 
£Qa  bXXJjXcov  ive/cev  yiyove  (iv.  3).  OUv  icrri  iv  ijvwpiivois  rb  fxiXyj  rod 
cdijicLTOs,  tovtov  i%€L  rb v  X6yov  iv  diecrruxrc  rb  Xoyucb ,  w pbs  pUav  rivb  <rvvepylav 
KaTe<rKeva<rniva  (vu.  13). 
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functions  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  All  men  are  not  equal, 
and  no  individual  can  be  independent  of  the  rest :  everywhere 
there  is  subordination  and  dependence.  Some  have  special 
gifts,  some  have  none;  some  have  several  gifts,  some  only 
one;  some  have  higher  gifts,  some  have  lower:  but  every 
individual  has  some  function  to  discharge,  and  all  must  work 
together  for  the  common  good.  This  is  the  all-important  point 
— unity  in  loving  service.  The  Church  is  an  organic  body,  an 
organized  society,  of  which  all  the  parts  are  moved  by  a  spirit 
of  common  interest  and  mutual  affection.  Weinel,  St  Paul, 
pp.  130-133. 

In  considering  these  various  gifts ,  remember  that  there 
is  in  the  Christian  body,  just  as  there  is  in  the  frame  of 
the  living  man ,  a  divinely  ordained  divei'sity  of  members , 
combined  with  a  oneness  in  mutual  help  and  in  devotion  to 
the  whole:  so  that  no  member  can  be  despised  as  useless , 
either  by  himself  or  by  other  members ;  for  each  has  his 
proper  function,  and  all  are  alike  necessary.  This  unity 
involves  mutual  dependence ,  and  therefore  it  excludes  dis¬ 
content  and  jealousy  on  the  one  hand,  arrogance  and  contempt 
on  the  other. 

12  Just  as  the  human  body  is  one  whole  and  has  many 
organs,  while  all  the  organs,  although  many,  form  only  one 
body,  so  is  it  with  the  Christ,  in  whom  all  Christians  are  one. 
13  For  it  was  by  means  of  one  Spirit,  and  in  order  to  form  one 
body,  that  we  all  of  us  were  baptized — Jews  and  Greeks,  slaves 
and  freemen,  without  distinction, — and  were  all  made  to  drink 
deeply  of  that  one  Spirit  14  For,  I  repeat,  the  human  body 
consists,  not  of  one  organ,  but  of  many.  16  Suppose  the  foot 
were  to  grumble  and  say,  1  As  I  am  not  as  high  up  as  the  hand, 
I  do  not  count  as  part  of  the  body/  not  for  all  it  can  say  does 
it  cease  to  belong  to  the  body.  16  And  suppose  the  ear  were 
to  grumble  and  say,  ‘As  I  am  not  as  well  placed  as  the  eye, 
I  do  not  count  as  part  of  the  body,’  not  for  all  it  can  say  does 
it  cease  to  belong  to  the  body.  17  If  the  whole  body  were  one 
monstrous  eye,  where  would  the  hearing  be?  If  the  whole 
were  hearing,  where  would  the  smelling  be?  18 But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  God  gave  every  one  of  the  organs  its  proper 
place  in  the  body,  exactly  as  He  willed.  19  Now,  if  all  made 
only  one  organ,  where  would  the  body  be?  20  But,  as  it  is, 
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although  there  be  many  organs,  there  is  only  one  body.  21  And 
the  eye  has  no  right  to  look  down  on  the  hand  and  say,  ‘  Thou 
art  of  no  use  to  me’;  nor  the  head  to  look  down  on  the  feet 
and  say,  ‘Ye  are  of  no  use  to  me.’  22  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
much  truer  to  say  that  those  organs  of  the  body  which  seem 
to  be  somewhat  feeble  are  really  as  indispensable  as  any, 23  and 
the  parts  of  the  body  which  we  regard  as  less  honourable  are 
just  those  which  we  clothe  with  more  especial  care,  and  in 
this  way  our  uncomely  parts  have  a  special  comeliness ; 
24  whereas  our  comely  parts  have  all  that  they  need,  without 
special  attention  Why,  yes ;  God  framed  the  body  on  prin¬ 
ciples  of  compensation,  by  giving  additional  dignity  to  whatever 
part  showed  any  deficiency,  26  so  as  to  prevent  anything  like 
disunion  m  the  body,  and  to  secure  in  all  organs  alike  the 
same  anxious  care  for  one  another's  welfare.  26  And,  accord¬ 
ingly,  if  one  of  them  is  in  pain,  all  the  rest  are  in  pain  with  it ; 
and  honour  done  to  one  is  a  joy  to  all.  27  Now  you  are  a  body 
— the  Body  of  Christ,  and  individually  you  are  His  members. 
28  And  God  gave  each  his  proper  place  within  the  Church, — 
Apostles  first,  inspired  preachers  next,  teachers  third;  besides 
these,  He  gave  miraculous  powers  and  gifts  of  healing,  powers 
of  succouring,  powers  of  governing,  ecstatic  utterance.  29  Surely 
you  do  not  all  ot  you  expect  to  be  Apostles,  or  inspired  preachers, 
or  teachers:  surely  you  do  not  all  of  you  expect  to  have  all 
these  wonderful  gifts,  and  even  more  than  these !  31  What 

you  ought  to  do  is  persistently  to  long  for  yet  greater  gifts. 
And  accordingly  I  go  on  to  show  you  a  still  more  excellent 
way  by  which  you  may  attain  to  them. 

12.  ir&vra  $c  r&  pik rj.  ‘  While  all  the  members  of  the  body, 
though  they  be  many,  are  one  body,  so  also  is  the  Christ,’  in 
whose  Nature  they  share,  in  whom  they  all  form  one  body 
(v.  27),  and  whom  they  all  serve  ( v .  5).  From  one  point  of 
view  Christ  is  the  Head,  but  that  is  not  the  thought  here. 
Here  He  is  the  whole  Body,  as  being  that  which  unites  the 
members  and  makes  them  an  organic  whole.  We  might  have 
had  ovTtos  Kal  tj  iKKXrjcrLa ,  for  Christ  or  the  Church  is  only  one 
Body  with  many  members.  The  superfluous  rov  crwfiaros  after 
ra  fiekrj  emphasizes  the  idea  of  unity;  and  some  texts  make 
this  still  more  emphatic  by  interpolating  rov  cvos  after  rov 
awjxaTos.  The  human  body  is  a  unique  illustration  of  unity 
in  diversity.  Comp.  Justin  M.  Try.  42.  In  Eph.  and  Col. 
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to  o-aJ/ta  has  become  a  common  designation  of  the  Church. 
The  congregation,  having  to  serve  one  and  the  same  Lord, 
must  be  united. 

13.  Kat  yap  iv  4vl  rWjxan.  The  ‘one  body’  suggests  the 
cone  Spirit,’  for  it  is  in  a  body  that  spirit  has  a  field  for  its 
operations.  ‘For  in  one  Spirit  also  we  all  were  baptized  so 
as  to  form  one  body.’  An  additional  reason  (/cat  yap,  v.  7, 
xi.  9)  for  the  oneness  of  the  many.  The  Spirit  is  the  element 
in  (Iv)  which  the  baptism  takes  place,  and  the  one  body  is 
the  end  to  (ek)  which  the  act  is  directed:  ut  simus  unum 
corpus  uno  Spiritu  animatum  (Beng.) ;  hrl  rovro)  wore  ek  tv 
ar&im  rcXctv  (Theod.).  St  Paul  insists  here  on  the  social 
aspect  of  Baptism,  as  in  x.  17  on  the  social  aspect  of  the 
Eucharist. 

€IT€  ’louSaToi  €IT€  *EWt)V€$,  €LT€  SoGXoi  €LT€  eX.€U0€pOt.  The 
insertion  of  this  parenthetical  explanation  shows  in  the  clearest 
way  how  diverse  were  to  be  the  members  and  how  close  the 
oneness  of  the  body.  The  racial  difference  between  Jew  and 
Greek  was  a  fundamental  distinction  made  by  nature;  the 
social  difference  between  slave  and  freeman  was  a  fundamental 
distinction  made  by  custom  and  law :  and  yet  both  differences 
were  to  be  done  away,  when  those  who  were  thus  separated 
became  members  of  Christ.  In  Gal.  iii.  28  this  momentous 
truth  is  stated  still  more  broadly,  and  with  more  detail  in 
Col.  iii.  11.  In  each  case  the  wording  is  probably  determined 
by  the  thought  of  those  to  whom  the  Apostle  is  writing.  See 
Lightfoot  on  Col.  iii.  11,  and  cf.  vii.  22 ;  Rom.  x.  12  ;  Eph.  ii.  14, 
with  J.  A.  Robinson’s  note. 

iravTcs  tv  rrvcufxa  iTroTCadrjfxev.  c  Were  all  watered,  saturated, 
imbued,  with  one  Spirit.’  The  7 ravTes  and  the  ev  are  placed 
together  in  emphatic  antithesis.  The  Christ  is  the  cv  ar&fia,  and 
this  suggests  cv  TLvevfia,  for  in  man  o-cfyia  and  Trvevp. a  are  correla¬ 
tives.  Comp.  ’AttoAAws  e7r<mcr€v. 

The  verse  is  taken  in  three  different  ways.  (1)  The  whole 
refers  to  Baptism  under  two  different  figures, — being  immersed 
in  the  Spirit,  and  being  made  to  drink  the  Spirit  as  a  new  elixir 
of  life.  But,  as  is  used  of  irrigating  lands,  there  is 

perhaps  not  much  change  of  metaphor.  (2)  The  first  part  refers 
to  Baptism,  the  second  to  the  outpouring  of  spiritual  gifts  after 
Baptism.  £3)  The  first  refers  to  Baptism,  the  second  to  the 
Eucharist  (Aug.  Luth.  Calv.).  This  is  certainly  wrong;  the 
aorists  refer  to  some  definite  occasion,  and  ‘  drinking  the  Spirit 9 
is  not  used  of  the  Eucharist.  Both  parts  refer  to  Baptism. 
Compare  the  thought  in  Gal.  iii.  26  f.,  and  see  JTS .,  Jan.  1906, 
p.  198. 
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Before  2v  ttp.  H tot.,  K  L,  Vulg.  AV.  insert  els,  to  agree  with  the  first 
clause:  NBCD*FP,  Syrr.  Aeth.  Arm.  RV.  omit.  For  £v  7 tv.  iiror.,  A 
has  Sv  <rGjfjA  iofxev.  For  tirorlodruMev,  L  and  some  cursives  have  itparrlodr]- 
fiev,  a  verb  which  in  ecclesiastical  Greek  is  often  used  of  baptism. 

In  the  active  irorlfa  has  two  accusatives,  yd\a  vjjlcLs  i^onaa,  and  therefore 
retains  one  acc.  in  the  passive  :  comp.  2  Thess.  ii.  15  ,  Luke  xii.  4 7,  xvi.  19. 

14.  Kal  yctp  rb  a.  Additional  confirmation  ;  ‘  For  the  body 
also  is  net  one  member,  but  many.5  * 

15.  ‘If  the  foot  should  say,  Because  I  am  not  hand,  I  am 
not  of  the  body,  it  is  not  on  account  of  this  (discontented 
grumbling)  not  of  the  body.5  The  vapa  tovto  (‘all  along  of 
this,5  4  Mac.  x.  19)  refers  to  the  pettish  argument  of  the  foot, 
rather  than  to  the  fact  of  its  not  being  a  hand.  In  each  case  it 
is  the  inferior  limb  which  grumbles,  the  hand  being  of  more  value 
than  the  foot,  and  the  eye  than  the  ear.  And  Chrysostom 
remarks  that  the  foot  contrasts  itself  with  the  hand  rather  than 
with  the  ear,  because  we  do  not  envy  those  who  are  very  much 
higher  than  ourselves  so  much  as  those  who  have  got  a  little 
above  US ;  ov  tols  <r<f>68pa  V7repe;(oi;criv,  dAAa  rots  okCyov  &ya/?e- 
PrjKocri.  For  elfxi  Ik,  *  belong  to,5  and  so  ‘  dependent  on,5  see 
John  iv.  22;  and  for  the  double  negative,  2  Thess.  iii.  9. 
Bengel  compares  Theoph.  Ant  (ad  AutoL  3);  ov  Trapa  to  pyj 
(dkiireiv  rovs  rv(j)Xovg  fjSrj  Kal  ovk  ecm  to  </>a) s  tov  fjkiov  efraivov : 
and  Origen  (con.  Cels .  vii.  63) ;  ov  81a  tovto  ov  poi^evovcr w. 
Some  would  take  ov  Trap  a  tovto  in  w.  15,  16  interrogatively,  as 
in  the  AV.  But  this  would  require  prj. 

17.  el  SXop  to  <rup a.  *  If  the  whole  body  (Luke  xi.  34)  were 
eye  (Num.  x.  31),  where  were  the  hearing?5  Each  member  has 
a  function  which  it  alone  can  discharge,  and  no  organ  ought  to 
think  little  of  its  own  function,  or  covet  that  of  another  organ,  f 
In  class*  Grk.  oc^ptjats  is  common,  but  it  occurs  nowhere  else  in 
the  Bible. 

.  *  M  Aurelius,  as  we  have  seen,  says  that  we  are  made  to  co-operate  with 

one  another,  as  feet,  and  hands,  and  eyelids,  and  upper  and  lower  jaws.  To 
act  in  opposition  to  one  another  is  unnatural  (ii.  1).  Socrates  points  out 
how  monstrous  it  would  be  if  hands  and  feet,  which  God  made  to  work  in 
harmony,  were  to  thwart  and  impede  one  another  (Xen.  Mem .  11.  iii.  18). 

f  Wetstein  quotes  Quintilian,  viii.  5  ;  Neque  oculos  essetoto  corpore  vehm , 
ne  caetera  membra  suum  offinum  perdant .  Cic.  De  Off.  i.  35  ;  Pnncipio 
corporis  nostri  magnam  natura  ipsa  videtur  habuissc  rationem,  quae  formam 
nostram ,  reliquamque  jiguram,  in  qua  esset  species  konesta,  earn  posuit  in 
promptu  ;  quae  partes  autem  corporis  ad  naturae  necessitatem  datae  adspedum 
essent  deformen  habiturae  atque  turpem ,  eas  contexit  atque  abdidit.  De  Off. 
iii.  5  ;  Si  tmumquodque  membrum  sensum  kune  haberet,  ut  posse  putaret  se 
valere,  si proximi  membri  valetudinem  ad  se  traduxisset ,  debihtari  et  interire 
totum  corpus  necesse  est. 

Primasius  turns  v.  17  thus;  Si  toti  docentes ,  ubi  audit  ores?  Si  toil 
auditor es,  quis  sciret  discemere  bonum  vel  malum  ? 

18 
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18.  vvv  fcc  6  ©cos  eOeTo.  ‘  But,  as  it  is,  God  placed  the  members, 
each  one  of  them,  in  the  body,  even  as  He  willed.’  As  we  see 
from  manifest  facts,  God  ‘made  unity,  but  not  uniformity;  He 
did  not  level  all  down  to  monotonous  similarity.  The  aorists 
refer  to  the  act  of  creation,  and  there  is  no  need  to  turn  either 
into  a  perfect  (£  hath  set/  AV.,  RV.).  From  the  very  first  it  was 
ordered  so,  as  part  of  a  plan ;  therefore  ‘  placed  ’  rather  than 
‘set/  Every  member  cannot  have  the  same  function,  and 
therefore  there  must  be  higher  and  lower  gifts.  But  pride  and 
discontent  are  quite  out  of  place,  for  they  are  not  only  the  out¬ 
come  of  selfishness,  but  also  rebellion  against  God’s  will.  This  has 
two  points ;  it  was  not  our  fellow-men  who  placed  us  in  an 
inferior  position,  but  God ;  and  He  did  it,  not  to  please  us  or 
our  fellows,  but  in  accordance  with  His  will,  which  must  be 
right.  Who  is  so  disloyal  as  to  gainsay  what  God  willed  to 
arrange?  Rom.  ix.  20.  Compare  kclOus  f$ov\erai  (p.  11),  but 
the  change  of  verb  and  of  tense  should  be  noted :  it  is  not  mere 
repetition.  Deissmann  ( Bible  Studies ,  p.  252)  quotes  a>s  6  ©cos 

A.cv  from  a  private  letter  of  about  200  a.d. 

19.  ‘Now,  if  they  all  (ra  iravra)  were  one  member,  where 
were  the  body?’  This  is  the  second  absurdity:  the  first  was 
‘  where  were  the  other  members  ?  ’  The  very  idea  of  body  implies 
many  members,  and  if  all  the  members  tried  to  have  the  honour 
of  the  highest  member,  the  body  would  be  lost.  Quanta  ergo 
insania  erit ,  si  membrum  unum ,  potius  quam  alteri  cedat,  in  suum 
et  corporis  interitum  conspiret  (Calv.).  See  Pope,  Essay  on  Man, 
i.  259  f.,  “What  if  the  foot,”  etc. 

20.  ‘But,  as  it  is  (But  now  you  see),  there  are  many 

members,  yet  one  body.’  Perhaps  there  was  already  a  proverb — 
voWa  £1/  craj/xa.  St  Paul  reiterates  this  truth,  for  on  it 

everything  which  he  desires  to  inculcate  turns.  From  the  oneness 
of  the  whole  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  parts  follows  of  neces¬ 
sity.  See  M.  Aurelius,  ii.  3 ;  in  the  universe,  part  and  whole  must 
co-operate. 

vvv  is  specially  frequent  in  1  Cor.  (v.  11,  vii.  14,  xii.  20,  xiv.  6) ;  but 
both  here  and  elsewhere  authorities  are  divided  between  vvv  and  vwl :  in 
xiii  13  and  xv.  20  wvl  is  probably  right.  In  v.  19,  B  F  G  omit  the  rd 
before  irdvra ,  and  in  v,  20  the  yukv  after  iro\\ a  is  omitted  by  B  D*,  Arm. 
Goth.  If  we  retain  fi4v,  ‘yet  one  body*  or  ‘but  one  body*  may  be 
strengthened  to  ‘  yet  but  one  body J  (AV.),  unum  vero  corpus  (Beza). 

21.  Hitherto  he  has  been  regarding  the  inferior  organs,  who 
grumbled  because  they  were  not  superior.  Now  he  takes  the 
superior,  who  looked  down  on  the  inferior.  All,  of  course,  with 
reference  to  evils  at  Corinth.  ‘  But  the  eye  cannot  say  to  the 
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hand  ’ — cannot,  without  stultifying  itself :  it  is  manifestly  untrue. 
What  would  become  of  the  desire  of  the  eyes  if  there  were  no 
hand  to  grasp  it?  There  is  no  such  thing  as  independence 
either  in  an  organism  or  in  society.  All  parts  are  not  equal,  and 
no  one  part  can  isolate  itself.  From  the  first  there  is  dependence 
and  subordination. 

The  article  before  6cp8'\(ji,6s  is  ceitainly  genuine  (S'ABCDEFGLP), 
and  die  64  before  6  6<j>6a, A/tos  is  probably  genuine  (tfBDEKL,  Latt.). 
Arm.  omits  both. 

22.  ‘  Nay,  on  the  contrary  (a\k d),  much  rather  those  members 
of  the  body  which  seem  to  be  naturally  (inrdpxew)  somewhat 
feeble,  are  necessary/  The  humbler  parts  not  only  are  indis¬ 
pensable,  but  are  as  indispensable  as  the  rest.  So  also  in  society. 
It  is  the  humblest  workers,  the  day-labourers  in  each  trade,  that 
are  not  only  as  necessary  as  the  higher  ones,  but  are  more 
necessary.  We  can  spare  this  artizan  better  than  this  poet; 
but  we  can  spare  all  the  poets  better  than  all  the  artizans. 
With  this  use  of  the  comparative  to  soften  the  meaning,  comp. 
2  Tim.  i.  8;  Acts  xvii.  22.  St  Paul  does  not  specify  the  ‘some¬ 
what  feeble  *  members,  and  we  need  not  do  so. 

S3.  Kal  &  SoKoujAcy  &Ti|A<5T€pa  .  .  .  TrepiTi&efiev.  ‘And  the 
parts  of  the  body  which  we  deem  to  be  less  honourable,  these  we 
clothe  with  more  abundant  honour/  Elsewhere  in  the  N.T. 
irepiTiO^i  occurs  only  in  the  Gospels  and  there  only  in  the 
literal  sense,  and  generally  of  clothing  (Matt,  xxvii.  28),  or  the 
crown  of  thorns  (Mark  xv.  17),  or  a  fence  (Matt  xxi.  33  ;  Mark 
xii.  1),  etc. ;  but  in  the  LXX  we  have  this  same  metaphor ;  Kal 
ovtojs  Trcwrai  at  ywabces  7repi0rj(rovcriv  TLpbyjv  rots  dvSpdatv  iavrojy 
(Esth.  i.  20)  :  TLpjqv  ia irra>  ircpmlefc  (Prov.  xii.  9). 

The  division  of  the  verses  is  unfortunate,  and  the  punctuation 
of  the  AV.  is  wrong,  while  that  of  the  RV.  might  be  improved. 
Put  a  comma  at  the  end  of  v.  23,  and  a  full  stop  at  the  end  of 
the  first  clause  of  v.  24.  ‘And  so  our  uncomely  parts  have  a 
comeliness  more  exceeding,  whereas  our  comely  parts  have  no 
need/  This  is  the  result  of  giving  more  abundant  honour  to  the 
less  honourable;  acting  on  that  principle,  we  give  most  honour 
to  the  least  honourable.  The  ‘more  exceeding  comeliness  * 
refers  to  the  abundance  of  clothing,  which,  even  when  other 
parts  are  unclothed,  ra  a oxfipova  receive.  For  these  the  Vulg. 
has  inhonesta ,  Beza  indecora, ,  Calv.  minus  hones ta.  There  are 
three  classes ;  ra  evaxrjpova,  which  have  no  need  of  clothing  or 
adornment,  and  are  commonly  exposed  to  view ;  ra  dnfiorepa, 
which  are  usually  clothed  and  often  adorned ;  and  Ta  acrxypova, 
which  are  always  carefully  clothed,  ut  membra  quae  turpiter 
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paterent,  lateant  honeste  (Calv.).  The  least  honourable  are  not 
only  not  despised,  they  are  treated  with  exceptional  care.* 
There  is  no  doubt  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  evcrxypocrvvv)  refers  to 
external  grace,  elegance,  or  decorum.  It  does  not  refer  to 
dignity  of  function.  It  is  true  that  fatherhood  has  high  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  that  the  womb  and  the  breast  are  sacred,  but  cuVx^o- 
<rvvq  is  not  the  word  to  express  that.  Throughout  the  passage  the 
Apostle  is  thinking  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  and  therefore 
more  or  less  personifies  the  organs  of  the  body.  We  might 
render  ou  xpetav  ex*L  ‘ feels  no  need/  no  need  of  anything  additional, 
nullius  egent  (Vulg.),  which  is  better  than  the  more  definite  its 
decore  non  estopus(Beza).  We  do  not  adorn  the  eye,  or  protect 
the  face  as  we  protect  the  feet.  'Acrx^wi/  occurs  several  times 
in  LXX,  but  nowhere  else  in  N.T. ;  evcrxyp'Oo-uvY)  in  4  Mac.  vi.  2, 
but  nowhere  else  in  N.T.  or  LXX.  See  Abbott,  Son  of  Man , 
p.  178. 

24.  &\\ct  6  ©cos  o-uKCKepaae^  t&  <rS)jj.a.  The  nominative  is 
emphatic.  ‘But  the  fact  is,  it  was  God  who  compounded 
(blended)  the  body  together,  by  giving  to  that  which  feeleth  lack 
more  abundant  honour.7  The  two  aorists  are  contemporaneous, 
Sous  with  crvveKepaorev :  in  giving,  or  by  giving,  He  tempered  ;  and 
in  tempering,  or  by  tempering,  He  gave.  In  the  LXX  and  N.T. 
<rvy/c€pawuvac  is  rare  (Dan.  ii.  43 ;  2  Mac.  xv.  39 ;  Heb.  iv.  2), 
but  it  is  common  in  class.  Grk.  Comp,  the  speech  of  Alcibiades 
(Thuc.  VI.  XVlii.  6) ;  vo/uo- are  vcorrjra  pkv  /cat  yrjpas  avev  a AAiJAojv 
fA7]$h'  SvvacrQaL,  o/jlov  8k  to  re  cpavXov  /cat  to  fiecrov  /cat  to  iravv 
aKpifih  av  $vyKpadkv  //.dAtor  av  Icrxy^Lv  :  also  oajy/cpacrts  Tts  ccrrtv  iv 
iracriv  (Clem.  Rom.  Cor.  37).  In  23  the  Apostle  shows  how 
men,  led  by  a  natural  instinct,  equalize  the  dignity  of  their 
members.  Here  he  shows  that  it  is  in  reality  God  who  blends 
and  balances  the  whole  by  endowing  men  with  this  instinctive 
sense  of  propriety.  What  is  in  accordance  with  the  common 
feelings  of  mankind  is  evidence  of  what  is  right  (xi.  14). 

We  should  read  t<£  -uo-repov/JLivcp  A  B  C)  rather  than  r$  vcrrepodvri 

(DEFGKL).  The  foimer  expresses  the  member’s  sense  of  inferiority. 

25.  Xva.  |i$i  tf  axCarjia  iv  t.  <t.  ‘That  there  should  be  no 
disunion  in  the  body,  but  that  (on  the  contrary)  the  members 
should  have  the  same  care  one  for  another  ’ :  to  auT<$  is  emphatic, 
and  ficpifj.i'&oTi'  is  plural  because  the  argument  requires  that  the 
members  be  thought  of  as  many  and  separate:  1  Tim.  v.  25; 
Rev.  v.  14  j  Luke  xxiv.  11.  The  verb  implies  anxious  care, 
thoughtful  trouble. 

*  Atto  of  Vercelli  illustrates  this  principle  by  the  honour  which  is  paid  to 
those  who,  out  of  humility,  go  bare-footed  and  wear  shabby  clothing. 
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26.  icat.  ‘  And  so  (as  a  consequence  of  the  perfect  blending), 
whether  one  member  suffereth,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it.7 
Not  only  are  the  members  united  to  one  another  and  careful  for 
one  another,  but  what  is  felt  by  one  is  felt  by  all.  See  St  Paul's 
own  sympathy,  2  Cor.  xi.  28,  29.  Plato  (Repub.  v.  462)  points 
out  that  when  one’s  finger  is  hurt,  one  does  not  say,  “  My  finger 
is  in  pain,”  but  “/have  a  pain  in  my  finger”;  and  Chrysostom 
(ad  loc.)  graphically  describes  how  the  various  organs  are  affected 
when  a  thorn  runs  into  the  foot,  and  also  when  the  head  is 
crowned.  ‘Is  glorified’  may  mean  either  by  adornment,  or 
by  healthy  action,  or  by  special  cultivation.  In  crvyx^p^  the 
personification  of  the  organs  is  complete:  congaudent  (Vulg.), 
congratulantur  (Beza).  But  Beza,  by  substituting  simul  dolent  for 
compatiuntur  (Vulg.),  makes  cnywrdtrxet  imply  as  much  personifica¬ 
tion  as  crvyxalpeL.  The  Christian  pnnciple  is  the  law  of  sympathy. 
The  interests  of  all  individuals,  of  all  classes,  and  of  all  nations 
are  really  identical,  although  we  are  seldom  able  to  take  a 
view  sufficiently  extended  to  see  that  this  is  so :  but  we  must 
try  to  believe  it.  The  benefit  of  one  is  the  benefit  of  every 
one;  and  a  wrong  done  to  one  is  a  wrong  done  to  every 
one.  Salva  esse  societas,  nzsi  amore  et  custodia  partium,  non 
potest  (Seneca).*  The  verb  in  N.T.  is  found  only  in  Paul 
and  Luke. 

God,  in  the  nature  of  its  being,  founds 
Its  pioper  bliss,  and  sets  its  proper  bounds : 

But  as  He  framed  a  whole  the  whole  to  bless, 

On  mutual  wants  built  mutual  happiness. 

Thus  God  and  nature  linked  the  general  frame. 

And  bade  self-love  and  social  be  the  same. 

Pope,  Essay  on  Man ,  iii.  109,  2 1 7. 

27.  Sc  iore  crwp. a  Xpurrou.  ‘  Nowjtf  are  Body  of  Christ  ’ : 
no  article.  4  Body  of  Christ  ’  is  the  quality  of  the  whole  which 
each  of  them  individually  helps  to  constitute.  Comp.  6  ©60s  <£c3s 
corn  (1  John  i.  5),  6  ©cos  dyamj  e<mv  (1  John  iv.  8),  irv^p.a  6 
©€os  (John  iv.  24),  ©eos  rjv  6  Aoyos  (John  i.  1) ;  1  Cor.  iii.  9,  16. 
It  does  not  mean,  ‘Ye  are  the  Body  of  Christ,’  although  that 
translation  is  admissible,  and  indicates  the  truth  that  each 
Christian  community  is  the  Universal  Church  in  miniature ;  nor, 
‘  Ye  are  Christ’s  Body,’  which  makes  ‘  Christ’s  ’  emphatic,  whereas 
the  emphasis  is  on  o-ayta  as  the  antithesis  of  piXrj.  Least  of  all 

*  "  One  of  the  most  remarkable  sides  of  the  history  of  Rome  is  the  growth 
of  ideas  which  found  their  realization  and  completion  in  the  Christian  Empire. 
Universal  citizenship,  universal  equality,  universal  religion,  a  universal 
Church,  all  were  ideas  which  the  Empire  was  slowly  working  out,  but  which 
it  could  not  realize  till  it  merged  itself  in  Christianity  ”  (Ramsay,  The  Church 
in  the  Roman  Empiret  p.  192). 
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does  it  mean,  ‘  Ye  are  a  Body  of  Christ/  as  if  St  Paul  was  insisting 
that  the  Corinthians  were  only  a  Church  and  not  the  Church,  a 
meaning  which  is  quite  remote  from  the  passage.  Nowhere  in 
the  Pauline  Epistles  is  there  the  idea  that  the  one  Ecclesia  is 
made  of  many  Ecclesiae.  “  The  members  which  make  up  the 
One  Ecclesia  are  not  communities  but  individual  men.  The 
One  Ecclesia  includes  all  members  of  partial  Ecclesiae ;  but  its 
relations  to  them  all  are  direct,  not  mediate.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
indication  that  St  Paul  regarded  the  conditions  of  membership 
in  the  universal  Ecclesia  as  differing  from  the  conditions  of 
membership  in  the  partial  local  Ecclesiae  ”  (Hort,  The  Chr.  EccL 
pp.  1 68-9).  He  means  here  that  the  nature  of  the  whole  of 
which  the  Corinthians  are  parts  is  that  it  is  Body  of  Christ, 
not  any  other  kind  of  whole.  Consequently,  whatever  gift  each 
one  of  them  receives  is  not  to  be  hidden  away,  or  selfishly 
enjoyed,  or  exhibited  for  show,  but  to  be  used  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  community.  The  8c  marks  a  return  to  what  was  laid 
down  in  v.  12. 

jjL&Trj  Ik  jiepoug.  membra  de  mernbro  (Vulg.) ;  memb7ra  ex  parte 
(Calv.) ,  me?nbra  particulatim  (Beza).  The  meaning  is  uncertain, 
but  probably,  ‘members  each  in  his  assigned  part/  ‘apportioned 
members  of  it.’  Chrysostom  and  Bengel  explain  that  the 
Corinthians  were  not  the  whole  Church,  but  ‘members  of  a 
part 9  of  the  Universalis  Ecclesia.  This  seems  to  Calvin  to  be 
sensus  coactior ,  and  he  prefers  the  other  interpretation.  Still 
less  satisfactory  is  the  explanation  ‘partial  members  of  it/ 
i.e.  imperfect  members,  which  does  not  suit  the  context  at 
all.  Cf.  Eph.  iv.  16. 

The  Vulgate,  with  d  ef  Arm.,  supports  D*  in  reading  [xtXy  4k  /jl4\ov s. 

Origen  and  Eusebius  commonly  have  fiipovs,  but  once  each  has  jx4Xov$ : 

Theodoret  the  same.  Chrysostom  always  fjdpovs. 

28,  Kal  08s  \&v  €0€to  6  ©cos  rfj  iKKXifjcria.  The  correspond¬ 
ence  with  v,  18  is  manifest,  and  it  must  be  marked  in  translation. 
‘And  some  God  placed  in  the  Church/  or  ‘in  His  Church* 
(i.  2,  x.  32,  xi.  16,  22,  xv.  9).  Just  as  God  in  the  original  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  body  placed  differently  endowed  members  in  it, 
so  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  Church  He  placed  (Acts 
xx.  28)  differently  endowed  members  in  it.  The  mid.  implies 
that  He  placed  them  for  His  own  purpose,  Ka0o>s  ySeXycrcv.  The 
Church  is  the  Church  Universal,  not  the  Corinthian  Church; 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  first  Epistle  in  which  we  find  this  use : 
comp.  x.  32,  xi.  22,  xv.  9  ;  Hort,  p.  117.  The  sentence  should 
have  run,  ov$  jaw  cbrocrToXous,  ovs  8£  7rpoc^ra9,  but  the  original 
construction  is  abandoned,  perhaps  intentionally,  because 
an  arrangement  in  order  of  dignity  seemed  better  than  a 
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mere  enumeration,  the  last  place  being  again  reserved  for  the 
Tongues.  Later  he  drops  into  a  mere  enumeration.  Moul.- 
Win.  p.  710. 

TrpwToi'  dTTooroXous.  Not  to  be  restricted  to  the  Twelve. 
The  term  included  Paul  and  Barnabas,  James  the  Lord’s  brother 
(xv.  7 ;  Gal.  i.  19 ;  comp.  ix.  5),  apparently  Andronicus  and 
Junias  (Rom.  xvi.  7),  and  probably  others  (xv.  5,  7).  There 
could  not  have  been  false  apostles  (2  Cor.  xi.  13)  unless  the 
number  of  Apostles  had  been  indefinite.  From  this  passage, 
and  from  Eph.  iv.  11  (comp.  ii.  20),  we  learn  that  Apostles  were 
the  first  order  in  the  Church ;  also  that  St  Peter  is  not  an  order 
by  himself.  Apparently  it  was  essential  that  an  Apostle  should 
have  seen  the  Lord,  and  especially  the  risen  Lord  (ix.  1,  2; 
Luke  xxiv.  48;  Acts  i.  8,  21-23):  he  must  be  a  ‘witness  of 
His  resurrection.’  This  was  true  of  Matthias,  James,  and  Paul; 
and  may  easily  have  been  true  of  Barnabas,  Andronicus,  and 
Junias;  but  not  of  Apollos  or  Timothy.  The  Apostles  were 
analogous  to  the  Prophets  of  the  O.T.,  being  sent  to  the 
new  Israel,  as  the  Prophets  to  the  old.  They  had  admini¬ 
strative  functions,  but  no  local  jurisdiction :  they  belonged  to 
the  whole  Church.  Nevertheless  various  ties  made  local 
Churches  to  be  more  under  the  control  of  one  Apostle  than  of 
others.  See  Lightfoot,  Galatihns,  pp.  92  f.  The  ‘evangelists’ 
and  ‘pastors’  of  Eph.  iv.  11  are  perhaps  included  here  under 
‘prophets  and  teachers.’  But  evangelists  are  not  ad  rem  here, 
because  the  subject  is  the  spiritual  life  of  members  of  the 
Church,  and  their  relations  to  one  another  in  the  Church,  rather 
than  their  external  activity  among  the  heathen.  The  enumera¬ 
tion  here  is  more  concrete  than  that  in  m  8-10,  but  less 
concrete  than  in  Eph.  iv.  11.  The  first  three  are  explicitly  in 
order  of  eminence ;  but  the  €7mra  with  the  next  two  probably 
means  no  more  than  that  these  come  after  the  first  three.  The 
gifts  that  follow  the  first  three  are  not  connected  with  particular 
persons,  but  are  distributed  ‘  at  will  ’  for  the  profit  of  the  whole 
congregation ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Swa^eis  and  xaP^orIJLaT(L 
la/jba.Tw  are  placed  after  StSacrKaXovs.  See  Dobschiitz,  Probleme , 
p.  105. 

irpo^Tas.  See  on  v.  10  and  xiv.  3,  24,  25.  They  were 
inspired  to  utter  the  deep  things  of  God,  for  the  conviction  of 
sin,  for  edification,  and  for  comfort;  sometimes  also  for  pre¬ 
dicting  the  future,  as  in  the  case  of  Agabus. 

SiSaonctlXous.  Men  whose  natural  powers  and  acquired  know¬ 
ledge  were  augmented  by  a  special  gift.  It  is  evident  from  ‘  Are 
all  teachers?’  (v.  29)  that  there  was  a  class  of  teachers  to  which 
only  some  Christians  belonged,  and  the  questions  which  follow 
show  that  ‘  teachers,’  like  ‘  workers  of  miracles,’  were  distinguished 
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by  the  possession  of  some  gift.*  In  Eph.  iv.  n  we  are  not 
sure  whether  ‘  pastors  and  teachers  *  means  one  class  or  two,  but 
at  any  rate  it  is  probable  that  whereas  ‘Apostles,*  ‘prophets,* 
and  ‘  evangelists  ’  instructed  both  the  converted  and  the  uncon¬ 
verted,  { pastors  and  teachers  *  ministered  to  settled  congregations. 
In  Acts  xiii.  i  we  are  equally  in  doubt  whether  ‘  prophets  and 
teachers  *  means  one  class  or  two.  St  Luke  may  mean  that  of 
the  five  people  mentioned  some  were  prophets  and  some  were 
teachers,  or  he  may  mean  that  all  were  both.  ‘Teacher*  might 
be  applied  to  Apostles,  prophets,  and  evangelists,  as  well  as  to 
the  special  class  of  teachers.  In  i  Tim.  ii.  7  St  Paul  calls 
himself  a  ‘preacher*  (Krjpvt;),  an  ‘Apostle,*  and  a  ‘teacher.*  In 
the  Didache  the  ‘teacher*  seems  to  be  itinerant  like  the 
‘prophet*  (xni.  2).  When  the  ministry  became  more  settled 
the  ‘bishops’  and  ‘elders*  seem  to  have  become  the  official 
teachers;  but  perhaps  not  all  elders  taught  (1  Tim.  v.  17).  In 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  the  teachers  are  still  distinct  from  the 
bishops ;  “  The  stones  that  are  squared  and  white,  and  that  fit 
together  in  their  joints,  these  are  the  Apostles  and  bishops  and 
teachers  and  deacons*’  ( Vis.  iii.  5).  See  Hastings,  DB .  iv. 
p.  691;  Ency.  BibL  iv.  4917. 

€TT€LTa  Sumjxeis,  eirciTa  xapto-fjtara  tajiaraiv.  Change  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  variety;  in 
Rom.  xii.  7  the  converse  change  is  made.  We  must  not 
count  cTretra,  hreura  as  equivalent  to  ‘fourthly,  fifthly*;  the 
classification  according  to  rank  ends  with  ‘teachers,*  but  yivy 
y\m row  are  purposely  placed  last.  ‘Gifts  of  healing*  are 
a  special  kind  of  ‘  miraculous  powers  * :  see  on  v.  9,  where  the 
less  comprehensive  gift  is  placed  first,  while  here  we  descend 
from  the  general  to  the  particular.  It  would  be  a  lesson  to  the 
Corinthians  to  hear  these  brilliant  gifts  expressly  declared  to  be 
inferior  to  teaching ;  the  hrara  clearly  means  that. 

This  and  the  next  gift  form  a  pair,  referring  to 
general  management  of  an  external  character.  This  term  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  the  N.T.,  but  it  comes  from  dvriXa/ifidveo-Qai 
(Luke  i.  54;  Acts  xx.  35  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  2;  comp.  Rom.  viii.  26), 

*  “  It  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  how  people  were  recognized  as 
teachers.  One  clue,  however,  seems  visible  in  Jas.  iii.  1.  From  this  it 
follows  that  to  become  a  teacher  was  a  matter  of  personal  choice — based,  of 
course,  upon  the  individual’s  consciousness  of  possessing  a  charisma” 
(Hamack,  Tht  Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity,  1.  p.  336 ;  p.  243, 
ed.  1902).  The  whole  chapter  (1st  of  the  3rd  Book)  should  be  read.  It 
shows  that  the  order  ‘Apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers’  is  very  early. 
“St  Paul  is  thinking  without  doubt  of  some  arrangement  in  the  Church 
wliich  held  good  among  Jewish  Christian  communities  founded  apart  from 
his  co-operation,  no  less  than  among  the  communities  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.” 
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which  means  to  take  firm  hold  of  some  one,  in  order  to  help. 
These  4  helpings  ’  therefore  probably  refer  to  the  succouring  of 
those  m  need,  whether  poor,  sick,  widows,  orphans,  strangers, 
travellers,  or  what  not ;  the  work  of  the  diaconate,  both  male 
and  female.  We  have  those  who  need  avr^/A^ts  (Ecclus.  xi.  12, 
li.  7).  The  word  is  fairly  common  in  the  Psalms  and  2  and 
3  Mac.  See  also  Psalms  of  Solomon  vii.  9,  xvi.  title. 

Ku^pi^o-eis.  ‘Governings’  or  4  administrations.’  This  pro¬ 
bably  refers  to  those  who  superintended  the  externals  of  organ¬ 
ization,  ol  7rpo«rra/A€voL  (Rom.  xii.  8;  1  Thess.  v.  12),  or  o l  f}yov- 
ixwoi  (Heb.  xiii.  7,  17,  24 ;  Acts  xv.  22;  Clem.  Rom.  Cor .  1). 
See  Hort,  The  Chr .  EccL  p.  126.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
idea  of  piloting  a  ship  (Acts  xxviu  11 ;  Rev.  xviii.  17),  and  hence 
easily  acquires  the  sense  of  directing  with  skill  and  wisdom :  oh  /at) 
inra pxu  Kvfiepvyjcris,  ttltttovctiv  (Ls  <f>v\ Aa,  uhi  non  est  gubernator , 
populus  corruet  (Prov.  xi.  14).  The  term,  which  is  found  nowhere 
else  in  N.T.,  may  be  equivalent  to  kirLa-KOTroi  and  irptcrfivTepoi. 
We  must,  however,  remember  that  we  are  here  dealing  with 
gifts  rather  than  with  the  offices  which  grew  out  of  the  gifts. 

These  two  classes,  dvTtArjpxf/tis  and  Kv^epvrja-^  are  not 
mentioned  in  w .  5-10;  nor  are  they  repeated  in  w.  29,  30. 
But  Stanley  would  identify  the  former  with  the  help  rendered  in 
the  4  intepretation  of  tongues,’  and  the  latter  with  the  guidance 
given  in  the  4  discerning  of  spirits.’  This  is  not  at  all  probable. 
See  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies ,  p.  92. 

With  regard  to  the  subordinate  position  which  these  two 
gifts  have  in  the  one  list  which  contains  them,  Renan  {Saint 
Paul \  pp.  409,  410)  has  a  fine  passage.  44  Malheur  k  celui  qui 
s’arrEterait  k  la  surface,  et  qui,  pour  deux  ou  trois  dons  chimEr- 
iques,  oublierait  que  dans  cette  Strange  Enumeration,  parmi  les 
diaconies  et  les  charismata  de  l’6glise  primitive,  se  trouve  le  soin 
de  ceux  qui  souffrent,  l’administration  des  deniers  du  pauvre, 
l’assistance  rEciproque !  Paule  Enumbre  ces  fonctions  en  dernier 
lieu  et  comme  d’humbles  choses.  Mais  son  regard  pergant  sait 
encore  ici  voir  le  vrai.  4  Prenez  garde,’  dit-il ;  4  nos  membres 
les  moins  nobles  sont  justement  les  plus  honorEs.’  Prophbtes, 
docteurs,  vous  passerez.  Diacres,  veuves  dEvouEes,  vous 
resterez ;  vous  fondez  pour  1’EternitE.”  * 

iireiTa  .  .  .  &reiTa  is  right  (K  ABC),  not  ^reira  .  eZra  (K L,  f  Vulg. 
deinde  .  .  .  exmde\  nor  kiretra,  without  either  to  follow  (DEFG). 
t  Vulg.  after  genera  hnguarum  adds  interpretation's  sermonum  from  v.  10. 
But  whence  comes  the  change  to  ser?nonum  ?  Tertullian  (Adv,  Marcion. 
v.  8)  has  genera  Hnguarum  .  .  .  interpr&tatio  .  .  •  hnguarum. 

*  The  shortness  of  the  list  of  charismata  in  Eph.  iv.  II  as  compared  with 
the  list  here  is  perhaps  an  indication  that  the  regular  exercise  of  extraordinary 
gifts  in  public  worship  was  already  dying  out.  Hastings,  DB.  111.  p.  141. 
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29.  [A$j  irarrcs  dirooroXot ;  e  Surely  all  are  not  Apostles  ?  * 
These  rhetorical  questions  explain  {jlcXtj  ck  puepovs  (v.  27)  and 
look  back  to  TO  (rwfxa  ovk  tv  fJLtXos  aXXa  TroAAa  (v.  1 4).  God  did 
not  give  all  these  spiritual  gifts  to  all.  That  would  have  been  to 
make  each  member  a  kind  of  complete  body,  independent  of  the 
other  members;  and  this  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  whole. 
He  has  made  no  one  member  self-sufficient ;  each  needs  much 
from  others  and  supplies  something  to  them.  See  Godet.  Here 
all  the  illustrations  are  concrete,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Suva/Le is.  But  seeing  that  Suva/xa?  and  xaP*  form  a  pair, 

we  may  put  the  two  questions  together  and  take  expvmv  with 
both  terms;  ‘Have  all  (the  power  of  working)  miracles,  all 
gifts  of  healing?*  The  Vulgate  may  be  taken  in  a  similar 
manner ;  Numquid  omnes  virtutes ,  numqttid  omnes  gratiam  habent 
curationum  ?  but  again,  why  the  change  from  grattas  (v.  28)  to 
gratiam?  For  the  third  time  the  gift  of  Tongues  is  placed 
last. 


30.  The  compound  verb  dieppLrjvevoo  here  has  led  to  the  reading  Step- 
pTjvela.  (or  -La)  m  v.  10  (AD*).  The  compound  (xiv.  5,  13,  27;  Luke 
xxiv.  27  ;  Acts  ix.  36)  is  moie  common  in  the  N.T.  than  the  more  classical 
ipjuujvetia)  (John  1.  43,  ix  7;  Heb.  vii.  2).  As  language  weakens,  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  strengthen  by  means  of  compounds  increases.  With  the  general 
sense  of  the  two  verses  compare  Horn.  II  xiii.  729 ;  ’AW'  oti  irus  dfxa 
T&vra  dw/jcreat  atirbs  Ikfodat,  and  the  familiar  non  omma  possumus  omnes. 

31.  Jt)Xout€  8e  to.  xapiapara  t&  jxcijova.  *  Continue  to  desire 
earnestly  (pres,  imperat.)  the  greater  gifts.*  The  Corinthians 
coveted  the  greater  gifts,  but  they  had  formed  a  wrong  estimate 
as  to  which  were  the  greater.  The  Hymn  of  Love,  which  follows, 
is  to  guide  them  to  a  better  decision:  not  those  which  make 
most  show,  but  those  which  do  most  good,  are  the  better.  As 
members  of  one  and  the  same  body  they  must  exhibit  self- 
sacrificing  love,  and  they  must  use  their  gifts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  body.  This  is  the  lesson  of  ch.  xiv.  We  cannot  all 
of  us  have  all  the  best  gifts;  but  (8e)  by  prayer  and  habitual 
preparation  we  can  strive  to  obtain  them :  and  a  continual 
desire  is  in  itself  a  preparation.  MA'cre  iTnOvfiovvres  x<xpi<r}x<xT<j)v, 
as  Chrysostom  says.  For  friXovr*  comp.  xiv.  1,  39 ;  and  c^Awcra 
to  ayadov  (Ecclus.  li.  18).  The  verb  is  also  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  ‘be  moved  with  envy  or  hatred*  (xiii.  4;  Acts  vii.  9, 
xvii.  5).  See  Hort  and  also  Mayor  on  Jas.  iv.  2.  It  is  perhaps 
with  a  double  entendre  that  it  is  used  here,  as  an  indirect  rebuke 
to  the  jealousy  with  which  some  of  them  regarded  the  gifts 
bestowed  on  others.  Chrysostom  {Horn.  xxxi.  4)  has  some 
strong  remarks  on  jealousy,  as  the  chief  cause  of  dissension, 
and  as  even  more  deadly  in  its  effects  than  avarice.  Hucusque 
revocavit  tllos  a  schismate  ad  concordiam  et  unionem ,  ut  nullus 
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glorieiur  de  charismate  superior z,  nullusque  doleat  de  inferiors 
Hinc  eos  in  charitatem  innuit ,  ostende?is  sine  ea  nihil  caetera 
valere  (Hervems).  Stout  publica  via  excelsior  est  rehquis  viis  ac 
semitis ,  it  a  et  charitas  via  est  directa ,  per  quam  ad  coelestem 
7net?’Opolim  tenditur  (Primasius). 

roll  cti  Ka09  uTT€ppo\r]^  686^  ufiit'  SccK^upt.  There  is  no  con¬ 
trast  with  what  precedes  (‘And  yet,’  AV.):  on  the  contrary,  /cat 
means  ‘And  in  accordance  with  this  charge  to  desire  what  is 
best/  while  ert  belongs  to  w  hat  follows ;  ‘  And  a  still  more 
excellent  way  show  I  to  you/  k a&  vireppoX iqv  being  equivalent 
to  a  comparative,  excellentiorem  viam  (Vulg.).  If  In  be  taken 
with  /cat,  it  means  ‘moreover/  et  porro  (Beza) ;  ‘And  besides,  I 
show  you  a  supremely  excellent  way.’  What  is  this  way  /car 
Is  it  the  way  by  which  the  greater  gifts  are  to  be 
reached?  Or  is  it  the  way  by  which  something  better  than 
these  gifts  may  be  reached?  The  latter  seems  to  be  right. 
‘Yearn  for  the  best  gifts;  that  is  good,  as  far  as  it  goes.  But 
the  gifts  do  not  make  you  better  Christians;  and  I  am  going  to 
point  out  the  way  to  something  better,  which  will  show  you  the 
best  gifts,  and  how  to  use  them.’  *  xiv.  i  confirms  this  view. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  (DEFGKL,  Vulg.  Arm.)  for  Kpelrrov  a 
or  KpeLo-aov  a,  and  Chrys.  expressly  piefers  the  reading  ;  but  /u,df ova  (X  ABC, 
Am.  Aeth.,  Ong.)  is  probably  right. 

In  the  N.T.  ihrep/SoXi)  is  confined  to  this  group  of  the  Pauline  Epp. 
(i  and  2  Cor.  Gal.  Rom.),  and  generally  m  this  phrase,  icaO 9  inrepPoXrjv. 
Comp.  Rom.  vn.  13. 

Klostermann  adopts  the  reading  of  D*  ;  Kal  et  n  Kad ’  {nreppoXfy »  #5oi' 
vpiv  delKvvfu ,  1  And  if  (ye  desire  earnestly)  something  superlatively  good, 
I  show  you  a  way.5  But  the  earliest  veisions  confirm  the  other  MSS.  in 
reading  £rt. 

The  Spiritual  Gifts . 

In  this  chapter  we  have  had  three  enumeiations  of  these  gifts  ( w .  8-10, 
28,  29-30) ;  and  in  Romans  (xii.  6-8)  and  Ephesians  (iv.  11)  we  have  othei 
lists.  It  will  be  useful  to  compare  the  five  statements. 

I  Cor.  xu.  8-10  xii.  28  xii.  29,  30 

1.  X070S  <ro<pla$  I.  cbroVroAot  I.  dirdoToXot 

3.  X6yos  yvtSjcreojs  2.  Tpo<p7jrai  2.  vpo<p7jraL 

irlans  3.  SiSdo-KaXoi  3.  5t5d<r/caXot 

5.  xaP ■  lO'P&Ttav  4.  Svvdpe 1$  4.  dvvdpeis 

4.  ivepy.  dvvdpetav  5.  xaP  l^pdrwv  5.  %ap.  lapdruv 

2,  7r po<j>i)TeLa  6.  dvr cX^jp^eis 

diaKp,  irvevpdrtov  7,  Kvpepvijcreis 

8.  yhrj  yXoxrcrQv  '  8  yivij  yXoxro’Qv  8.  yXdxnraLS  XaXetv 

9.  £pp.  yX<a<r<rSv  9.  9.  SieppTjveijeLv 

*  Comp,  the  use  of  ij  686$ ,  ‘the  Way5  par  excellence ,  for  Christianity 
(Acts  ix.  2,  xix,  9,  23,  xxn.  4,  xxiv.  14,  22).  Bengel  has  via  maxime  viahs : 
it  has  the  true  characteristic  of  a  way  in  perfection. 
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Rom.  xii.  6-8.  Eph.  iv.  xi. 

2.  Trpo(f>i}Te[a  I.  air SorroXoi 

SiaxovLa  2.  TrpopTjrai 

3.  8i5a<TKa\la  evcLyyeXLo-ral 

TrapdrcXiicris  iroiphes  ical 

fLera5i56vcu  3*  SiddoKaXoL 

TpoUrracdaL 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  four  of  the  lists  there  are  at  least  two  gifts 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  other  lists  :  in  I  Cor.  xii.  8-10,  Trims  and 
dtdicpuris  7Tv€Vfidr(av  ;  in  xii  28,  avrCK^fi^eis  and  Kvfiepv'fjcret.s  *  in  Rom  xii. 
6-8,  SiaicovLa ,,  TapdicXTjais,  peradiSovai,  and  TTpotaracrdcu ;  and  m  Eph.  iv.  II, 
ebayyeXiaral  and  7 Toipdves,  if  voiphes  is  a  separate  class  from  SitidcncaXoL.  We 
must  not  assume  that  in  all  cases  the  difference  of  name  means  a  difference 
of  gift  or  of  function.  We  may  tentatively  identify  duLicovla  with  dvTlXrjpLxpis, 
and  ol  Trpoi(rrdfi€voL  with  Kvpepvf)crei$}  and  perhaps  with  iroipAves.  We  have 
St  Paul’s  own  authority  for  placing  diroo-roXoi,  Trpoprjrat,  and  SiddcrrcaXoi 
above  all  the  rest,  and  in  that  order ;  and  for  placing  7^17  yXmaCov  with 
dpfnjvela  yXua-ff&v  last.  Taking  xii.  28  as  our  guide,  we  notice  that,  of  the 
nine  gifts  enumerated,  three  are  those  in  which  teaching  is  the  common 
element,  two  are  wonder-working,  two  are  administrative,  and  two  are 
ecstatic.  The  three  pairs  are  valuable,  especially  the  first  two,  yet  they  are 
not  indispensable  ;  but  powers  of  teaching  are  indispensable.  If  there  is  no 
one  to  teach  with  sureness  and  authority,  the  Christian  Church  cannot  be 
built  up  and  cannot  grow.  But  it  must  be  remembered  once  more  that  we 
are  treating  of  various  gifts  bestowed  upon  various  persons,  some  of  whom 
had  more  than  one  gift,  and  that  some  Christians  had  no  special  endowment. 
We  are  not  dealing  with  classes  of  officials,  each  with  definite  functions ; 
munus  in  the  sense  of  donum  has  not  yet  passed  into  munus  in  the  sense  of 
officium ,  and  the  process  of  transition  has  scarcely  begun.  In  correcting  the 
errors  into  which  the  Corinthians  had  fallen,  the  Apostle  does  not  tell  any 
officials  to  take  action,  but  addresses  the  congregation  as  a  whole.  The 
inference  is  that  there  were  no  officials  in  the  ecclesiastical  sensey  although,  as 
in  every  society,  there  were  leading  men.  See  Ency.  Btbl.  1.  1038,  III.  3108, 
IV.  4759  ;  Hastings,  DB.  III.  377  ;  Hort,  Chr.  Eccles.  pp.  203  f. 

Novatian  {De  Trimtate  xxix.)  paraphrases  this  passage  thus;  Hie  est 
enim  qui  prophetas  in  ecclesia  constituiti  magistros  erudit3  hnguas  dirigit , 
virtutes  et  sanitates  facit ,  opera  mirabilia  gent ,  discretions  spintuum  por - 
ngit,  gubemationes  contribuit ,  consilia  suggerit ,  quaeque  alia  sunt  charts- 
matum  dona  compomt  et  digerit ;  et  idea  ecclesiam  domini  undique  et  in 
omnibus perfedam  et  consummatam  facit;  where  (as  in  ix.  and  xii.)  Novatian 
evidently  uses  sanitates  in  the  sense  of  1  cures.’ 

On  our  scanty  knowledge  of  the  organization  of  the  Apostolic  Churches 
see  Gwatkin,  Early  Church  History ,  i.  pp.  64-72. 

ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  XII.  3. 

If  the  theory  is  correct  that  the  Christ  party  were  docetists,  who  used 
the  name  of  Christ  in  opposition,  not  merely  to  the  names  of  Paul,  Apollos, 
and  Kephas,  but  also  to  the  name  of  Jesus,  then  the  cry  ‘Jesus  be 
anathema s  might  express  their  contempt  for  *  knowing  Christ  after  the  flesh/ 
They  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  external  or  material  reality,  and 
in  this  spirit  perhaps  denied  that  there  could  be  any  resurrection  of  the 
body ,  either  in  the  case  of  Christ  or  of  any  one  else.  See  B.  W.  Bacon, 
Introd .  to  N.  T.  p.  92.  There  may  have  been  docetists  at  Corinth,  whether 
they  belonged  to  the  Christ  party  or  not. 
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xm.  1-13.  A  PSALM  IN'  PRAISE  OP  LOVE. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  stands  to  the  whole  discussion  on 
Spiritual  Gifts  in  a  relation  closely  similar  to  that  of  the  digression 
on  self-limitation  (ch.  ix.)  to  the  discussion  of  ctSajAo&mx.  Either 
chapter  raises  the  whole  subject  of  its  main  section  to  the  level 
of  a  central  principle.  The  principle  is  in  each  case  the  same 
in  kind ,  namely,  that  of  subordinating  (the  lower)  self  to  the 
good  of  others ;  but  in  this  chapter  the  principle  itself  is  raised 
to  its  highest  power :  from  forbearance,  or  mere  self-limitation, 
we  ascend  to  love. 

The  chapter,  although  a  digression,  is  yet  a  step  in  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  Spiritual  Gifts  (xii.  i-xiv.  40), 
and  forms  in  itself  a  complete  and  beautiful  whole.  After 
the  promise  that  he  will  point  out  a  still  more  surpassing 
way,  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  moment  of  suspense ;  and  then  jam 
ardet  Paulus  et  fertur  in  amorem  (Beng.).  Stanley  imagines 
“  how  the  Apostle’s  amanuensis  must  have  paused  to  look  up  m 
his  master’s  face  at  the  sudden  change  in  the  style  of  his  dicta¬ 
tion,  and  seen  his  countenance  lit  up  as  it  had  been  the  face  of 
an  angel,  as  this  vision  of  Divine  perfection  passed  before  him  ” 
(p.  238).  Writer  after  writer  has  expatiated  upon  its  literary  and 
rhythmical  beauty,  which  places  it  among  the  finest  passages  in 
the  sacred,  or,  indeed,  in  any  writings.*  We  may  compare 
ch.  xv.,  Rom.  viii.  31-39,  and — on  a  much  lower  plane — the 
torrent  of  invective  in  2  Cor.  xi.  19-29.  This  chapter  is  a 
divine  tt po<f>r)T zia,  which  might  have  for  its  title  that  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  Ps.  xlv., — ‘  A  Song  of  Love  ’  or  4  of  Loves.’  And  it  is 
noteworthy  that  these  praises  of  Love  come,  not  from  the  Apostle 
of  Love,  but  from  the  Apostle  of  Faith.  It  is  not  a  fact  that 
the  Apostles  are  one-sided  and  prejudiced,  each  seeing  only  the 
gift  which  he  specially  esteems.  Just  as  it  is  St  John  who  says, 
‘  This  is  the  victory  which  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith,* 
so  it  is  St  Paul  who  declares  that  greater  than  all  gifts  is  Love. 

No  distinction  is  drawn  between  love  to  God  and  love  to 
man.  Throughout  the  chapter  it  is  the  root-principle  that  is 
meant ;  ayamj  in  its  most  perfect  and  complete  sense.  But  it 
is  specially  in  reference  to  its  manifestations  to  men  that  it  is 
praised,  and  most  of  the  features  selected  as  characteristic  of  it 
are  just  those  in  which  the  Corinthians  had  proved  defective. 

*  “The  greatest,  strongest,  deepest  thing  Paul  ever  wrote”  (Hamack). 

“  I  never  read  1  Cor.  xiii.  without  thinking  of  the  description  of  the 
virtues  in  the  Nicomachean  Ethics .  St  Paul’s  ethical  teaching  has  quite  an 
Hellenic  ring.  It  is  philosophical,  as  resting  on  a  definite  principle,  viz.  our 
new  life  in  Christ ;  and  it  is  logical,  as  classifying  virtues  and  duties  according 
to  some  intelligible  principle  ”  (E.  L.  Hicks,  Studia  Biblica ,  iv.  p,  9. 
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And  this  deficiency  is  fatal.  Christian  Love  is  that  something 
without  which  everything  else  is  nothing,  and  which  would  be 
all-sufficient,  even  were  it  alone.  It  is  not  merely  an  attribute 
of  God,  it  is  His  very  nature,  and  no  other  moral  term  is  thus 
used  of  Him  (i  John  iv.  8,  16).  See  W.  E  Chadwick,  The 
Pastoral  Teaching  of  St  Paul,  ch.  vi. ;  Moffatt,  Lit  of  JV.T, 

PP-  57,  58)-  .  .  ,  .  , 

This  hymn  in  praise  of  love  is  of  importance  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  St  Paul’s  personal  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  a  contemporary 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  tendency  of  historical  criticism  at  the 
present  time  is  to  place  the  date  of  Saul’s  conversion  not  very 
long  after  the  Ascension.  Furrer  and  Clemen  would  argue  for 
this.  Saul  may  not  have  been  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the 
Crucifixion  and  Resurrection;  but  he  would  have  abundant 
means  of  getting  evidence  at  first  hand  about  both,  after  the 
Appearance  on  the  road  to  Damascus  had  made  it  imperative 
that  he  should  do  so ;  and  some  have  seen  evidence  of  exact 
knowledge  of  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  this 
marvellous  analysis  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  Love.  We 
have  only,  it  is  said,  to  substitute  Jesus  for  Love  throughout  the 
chapter,  and  St  Paul’s  panegyric  “  becomes  a  simple  and  perfect 
description  of  the  historic  Jesus”  (The  Fifth  Gospel ,  p.  153). 
Intellect  was  worshipped  in  Greece,  and  power  in  Rome ;  but 
where  did  St  Paul  learn  the  surpassing  beauty  of  love  ?  “  It  was 

the  life  of  love  which  Jesus  lived  which  made  the  psalm  of  love 
which  Paul  wrote  possible  ”  (ibid,).  In  this  chapter,  as  in  Rom. 
xii.,  tc  we  note  that  very  significant  transference  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  morals  from  justice  to  the  sphere  of  the  affections.” 
See  Inge,  in  Cambridge  Biblical  Essays ,  p.  271. 

Most  commentators  and  translators  are  agreed  that  here,  as  in  the 
writings  of  St  John,  dyim\  should  be  rendered  ‘love 5  rather  than  *  charity 5 ; 
for  the  contrary  view  see  Evans,  p.  376.  In  the  Vulgate,  dydmj  is  usually 
translated  caritas ,  but  dilectio  is  fairly  common,  and  to  this  variation  the 
inconsistencies  in  the  AV.  are  due.  The  RV.  has  abolished  them,  and  the 
gain  is  great.  ‘Charity’  has  become  greatly  narrowed  in  meaning,  and 
now  is  understood  as  signifying  either  ‘  giving  to  the  poor  *  or  ‘  toleration  of 
differences  of  opinion.  ’  In  the  former  and  commonest  sense  it  makes  v.  3 
self-contradictory, — almsgiving  without  *  charity.  ’  See  Sanday  and  Headlam, 
Romans ,  p.  374 ;  Stanley,  Connihians ,  p.  240. 

The  chapter  falls  into  three  clearly  marked  parts.  (1)  The 
Necessity  of  possessing  Love,  1-3;  (2)  Its  glorious  Character¬ 
istics,  4-7;  Its  eternal  Durability,  8-13. 

The  one  indispensable  gift  is  Love.  If  one  were  to  have 
all  the  special  gifts  in  the  highest  perfection ,  without  having 
Love ,  one  would  produce  nothing \  be  nothing,  and  gain 
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nothing.  Love  includes  all  the  most  beautiful  features  of 
moral  character ,  and  excludes  all  the  offensive  ones .  More¬ 
over ,  it  is  far  more  durable  than  even  the  best  of  the  special 
gifts.  They  are  of  use  m  this  world  only ;  Love ,  with 
Faith  and  Hope,  endures  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next . 

XI  may  talk  with  the  tongues  of  men,  yea  of  angels;  yet, 
if  I  have  no  Love,  so  far  from  doing  any  good  to  a  Christian 
assembly,  I  am  become  like  the  senseless  din  in  heathen 
worships.  2  And  I  may  have  the  gift  of  inspired  preaching,  and 
see  my  way  through  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  all  the  knowledge  that  man  can  attain  ;  and  I  may  have  all 
the  fulness  of  faith,  so  as  to  move  mountains ;  yet,  if  I  have  no 
Love,  so  far  from  being  a  Christian  of  great  account,  I  am 
nothing.  3 1  may  even  dole  out  with  my  own  hands  everything 
that  I  possess, — may  even,  like  the  Three  Children,  surrender 
my  body  to  the  flames;  yet,  if  I  have  no  Love,  so  far  from 
becoming  a  saint  or  a  hero,  or  from  winning  a  rich  recompense 
from  Heaven,  I  am  not  one  whit  the  better.  Love  is  the  one 
thing  that  counts. 

4 For  Love  is  patient  and  kind,  Love  knows  no  hatred  or  envy. 

It  is  never  a  braggart  in  mien,  or  swells  with  self-adulation ; 

5  It  never  offends  good  feeling,  or  insists  on  all  it  has  claim  to ; 

It  never  blazes  with  rage,  and  it  stores  up  no  resentment. 

6  It  delights  not  over  the  wrong  that  men  do, 

But  responds  with  delight  to  true  dealing. 

7  Unfailingly  tolerant,  unfailingly  trustful. 

Unfailingly  hopeful,  unfailingly  strong. 

8  The  time  will  never  come  for  Love  to  die. 

There  will  be  a  time  when  our  prophesyings  will  be  useless ; 
There  will  be  a  time  when  these  Tongues  will  cease ; 

There  will  be  a  time  when  our  knowledge  will  be  useless. 

9  For  our  knowledge  is  but  of  fragments, 

And  our  prophesyings  but  of  fragments. 

10  But  when  absolute  completeness  shall  have  come, 

Then  that  which  is  of  fragments  will  have  no  use. 

The  difference  is  far  greater  than  that  which  distinguishes 
childhood  from  manhood ;  and  yet,  even  there,  how  marked  the 
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change !  11  When  I  was  a  child,  I  used  to  talk  as  a  child,  to 
think  as  a  child,  to  reason  as  a  child.  Since  I  am  become  a 
man,  I  have  done  away  with  childhood’s  ways.  12  In  a  similar 
way,  what  we  now  see  are  but  reflexions  from  a  mirror  which 
clouds  and  confuses  things,  so  that  we  can  only  guess  at  the 
realities ;  but  in  the  next  world  we  shall  have  them  face  to  face. 
The  knowledge  that  I  now  have  is  only  of  fragments ;  but  then 
I  shall  know  as  completely  as  God  from  the  first  knew  me. 

13  So  then,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  last  on — just  these  three : 
but  chiefest  and  best  is  Love. 

1-3.  All  four  classes  of  gifts  (xii,  28)  are  included  here  :  the 
ecstatic  in  v.  1 ;  the  teaching  ('Trpo^raa)  and  the  wonder-working 
(ttlotls)  gifts  in  v.  2  ;  and  the  administrative  in  v.  3.  The 
Apostle  takes  the  lowest  of  these  special  gifts  first,  because  the 
Corinthians  specially  needed  to  be  set  right  about  them,  and 
also  because  the  least  valuable  of  the  special  gifts  made  the 
strongest  contrast  to  the  excellence  of  Love.  Speaking  with 
Tongues  and  having  no  Love  was  only  too  common  at  Corinth. 
There  is  a  climax  in  the  succession,  y\a Wat,  irpo^rcta,  7u<rri9, 
if/ayfxCcrw  kcu  7rapaSo>.  To  mark  this  one  may  perhaps  translate  kcli 
lav  in  v.  3  £  even  if* ;  but  in  strict  grammar  xa \  lav  is  throughout 
simply  i  and  if.’ 

*Eow  Tai$  yXciSao-ais  .  .  .  XaXw.  A  mere  objective  possibility 
connected  with  the  future ;  ‘  If  I  should  speak  with  the  tongues 
of  men  and  of  angels,’  not  1  Though  I  speak  ’  (AV.).  The 
addition  of  xal  rfiv  ayycAcov  gives  the  supposition  about  rapturous 
utterances  the  widest  possible  sweep  ;  4  Supposing  that  I  had  all 
the  powers  of  earthly  and  heavenly  utterance.’  The  reference 
to  the  Tongues  need  not  be  questioned.  For  the  combination, 
1  angels  and  men,’  comp.  iv.  9.  The  language  of  angels  was  a 
subject  which  the  Jews  discussed,  some  Rabbis  maintaining  that 
it  was  Hebrew.  Origen  suggests  that  it  is  as  superior  to  that  of 
men  as  that  of  men  is  to  the  inarticulate  cries  of  infants ;  but 

aya7rrj<s,  yktocrora  k av  ayyeXcov  Iv  av0pco7rois  kcl&*  vir 6$€<rtv  rj, 
arpdvwros  icrriv  (JTS.  x.  37,  p.  33),  Ambrose  (De  off.  ministr . 
ii.  27),  Si  volumus  commendare  nos  Deo ,  caritatem  habeamus.  See 
Chadwick,  Pastoral  Teachings  p.  245.  With  the  supposition  here 
comp. 

OvS’  €t  fJLQi  Scxa  /xev  yX<2crcraL  Sex  a  Sc  (jrofxar  ctcv, 

<f)0)V7)  8*  appTjKTOS,  \d\K€OV  SI  JJLOL  YjTOp  €V€L7j. 

Horn.  J7.  ii.  489. 

Non,  mihi  si  linguae  centum  sint,  oraque  centum, 

Ferrea  vox.  Virg.  Georg .  ii.  44 ;  Aen.  vi.  625. 
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xmi.  2] 

•dGodet  has  useful  warnings  against  the  "  religious  sybaritism ” 
whi.ich,  especially  during  the  excitement  of  religious  “  revivals,”  is 
apt  cto  turn  Christianity  into  sentiment  and  fine  speaking.  The 
gift  tpf  Tongues  might  lead  to  this.  The  Apostle  sets  an  example 
of  lo\  *e  and  of  humility  in  taking  himself  as  the  illustration  of 
failure*.  He  might  have  said,  ‘  If  you  should  speak/  or  *  Although 
you  spqeak/  But  he  remembers  his  own  gift  of  Tongues  (xiv.  18), 
and  gijves  the  warning  to  himself  all  through  these  three  verses. 

^  «xwj  y€Y0,/a  K-T*^*  c  And  should  not  have  love  * 
(viii.  iJ),  or,  4  while  I  have  not  love/  on  that  assumption  *  I  am 
become  (Gal.  iv.  16)  sounding  brass  or  a  clanging  cymbal/  The 
\oXk6s  porobably  means  something  of  the  nature  of  a  gong  rather 
than  a  ti  umpet ;  and  &XaX(£Joi/  imitates  loud  and  prolonged  noise, 
often  of  the  shout  of  victory  (Josh.  vi.  20;  1  Sam.  xvii.  52),  but 
sometim  es  of  grief  (Jer.  iv.  8 ;  Mark  v.  38).  Cymbals  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  O.T.,  but  nowhere  else  in  the  N.T. ;  and  in 
St  Paul’sYday  they  were  much  used  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus, 
Cybele,  an*d  the  Corybantes.  Seeing  that  he  insists  so  strongly 
on  the  unedifying  character  of  the  Tongues  (xiv.),  as  being  of  no 
service  to  the  congregation  without  a  special  interpreter,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  he  is  here  comparing  unintelligible  Tongues 
in  Christian  worship  with  the  din  of  gongs  and  cymbals  in  pagan 
worship.  Or  he  may  be  pointing  out  the  worthlessness  of 
extravagant  manifestations  of  emotion,  which  proceed,  not  from 
the  heart,  blut  from  hollowness.  Cymbals  were  hollow,  to 
increase  the  noise.  Or  he  may  be  merely  saying  that  Tongues 
without  Christian  love  are  as  senseless  as  the  unmusical  and 
distracting  noise  of  a  soulless  instrument.  AwSajvator  xa^K€^ov  is 
said  to  have  been  a  proverbial  expression  for  an  empty  talker ; 
and  it  was  probably  on  account  of  his  vainglorious  loquacity  that 
Apion  the  grammarian,  against  whom  Josephus  wrote,  was  called 
by  Tiberius  cyiribalum  mundi :  tfropnriKos  rts  kcu  iiraxOvis  rots 
iroWois,  as  Chrysostom  paraphrases  here. 

On  &y<£th]  see  above ;  Trench,  Syn.  §  xii. ;  Cremer,  pp.  13  f.  ; 
Suicer,  i.  pp.  i8f. ;  Hastings,  DB.  iii.  p.  156;  Deissmann,  Bible 
Studies ,  p.  199,  Light,  pp.  18,  70,  and  see  150,  399.  ’H^tv  is 
frequent  in  LXX,  but  is  found  nowhere  else  in  N.T. 

&.  k&v  ‘n,po<j>Y)T€Lav  k.t.X.  ‘  And  if  I  should  have  the  gift 
of  prophesying  (preaching  with  special  inspiration),  and  should 
know  all  the  mysteries  (of  God’s  counsels  and  will),  and  all 
possible  knowledge  about  them  (xii.  8),  and  if  I  should  have  all 
possible  faith  (xii.  9),  so  as  to  remove  mountains,  while  I  have 
no  love,  I  am  nothing  * — spiritually  a  cipher.  Having  said  that 
the  ecstatic  gifts  are  worthless  without  love,  he  now  says  that  the 
teaching  gifts  are  equally  worthless ;  and  perhaps  he  is  here 
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indicating  the  three  kinds  of  spiritual  instructors  (xii.  8,  io,  &8), 
for  rd  pvorrjpia  7ravra  may  refer  to  the  cro<£ta  of  the  &7rocrroJ\ot, 
and  7roi(rav  rrjv  yv&c nv  to  the  yy<3cri$  of  the  SiSacTKakoi.  CQjmp. 
Rom.  xi.  33,  xv.  14.  By  moms  is  meant  wonder-working  ffaith, 
not  saving  faith ;  ‘  enough  to  displace  mountains  ’ :  comp,  da  oprj 
peraorrjdeo-dai  (Isa.  liv.  10).  It  is  possible  that  St  Ppul  is 
alluding  to  our  Lord’s  saying  (Mark  xi.  22  ;  Matt.  xvii.  2I0,  xxi. 
21),  although  of  course  not  to  Gospels  which  were  nlot  yet 
written.  But  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  both  He  arid  the 
Apostle  used  a  proverbial  expression,  moving  mountains  bJeing  a 
common  metaphor  for  a  great  difficulty.  See  Abbott,  71he  Son 
of  Man.)  p.  387.  In  N.T.  the  verb  is  found  only  in  P/aul  and 
Luke.  Balaam  and  Samson  were  instances  of  persons  ’ivho  had 
supernatural  gifts  and  yet  were  morally  degraded.  For  the  com¬ 
bination  of  faith  and  knowledge,  comp.  2  Cor.  viii.  7,  and  for  the 
emphatic  repetition  of  ?ras,  2  Cor.  ix.  8.  The  abruptness  of 
ovOev  dpi)  after  the  prolonged  hypothesis  of  three  clauses,  is 
impressive.  * 

In  vv.  2  and  3  the  MSS.  differ  considerably  between  K&y  and  teal  4dv 
and  ical  &v.  But  it  is  proboble  that  tc&v  is  right  throughout^  the  evidence 
for  it  being  stronger  in  v,  3  than  in  v.  2,  but  not  decisive.  For  fiedio-rdvcu 
(KBDEFG)  the  external  evidence  is  stronger  than  for  /jiedicrTdveiP 
(ACKL,  Orig.  Chrys  ) ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  unusiial  /Aedio-rdveiv 
would  be  likely  to  be  altered  to  the  common  form.  And  oiO\lv  (KABCL) 
is  to  be  preferred  to  ovtev  (D*  F  G  K).  ( 

3.  We  now  pass  on  to  the  administrative  gifts,  avTiX^pij/cis 
(xii.  28),  ministering  to  the  bodily  needs  of  the  brethren,  and 
that  in  what  seems  to  be  a  specially  self-denying  form. 

Kay  \|/(0jxicr(i)  irdvra  t&  tiTrdpxovTd  jiou.  4  And  if  I  should  give 
away  in  doles  of  food  all  my  possessions.’  There  is  no  need  to 
say  anything  about  the  recipients  of  the  bounty,  rovs  irivrjras 
(Chrys.),  pauperum  (Vulg.),  £the  poor’  (AV.,  RV.)  :  it  is  the 
giver,  not  the  recipients,  that  is  in  question.  The  verb  implies 
personal  distribution  to  ma?iy)  and  that  the  act  is  done  once  for 
all :  he  could  not  habitually  give  away  all  his  goods.  The  1  all  * 
continues  the  emphatic  repetition  of  7ras :  throughout  he  makes 
the  supposition  as  strong  as  possible.  We  have  in  Rom. 

xii.  20  and  in  the  LXX  (Num.  xi.  4,  18 ;  Deut.  viii.  3,  16  of  the 
manna ;  and  often).  In  class.  Grk.  it  is  used  of  feeding 
children  and  young  animals  with  ij/aipoi)  £  morsels ’  (freq.  in  LXX)  : 
xj/wpiov)  ‘sop,’  John  xiii.  26.  Si  distribuero  in  cibos  pauperum 
(Vulg.),  insumam  in  alimoniam  (Calv.),  insumam  alendis  egenis 
(Beza). 

K&y  irapaSw  .  .  .  Tya  Kaufrqcropau  ‘And  (even)  if  I  deliver  up 
myself  to  be  burned/  Literally,  £  deliver  up  my  body,  so  that  I 
shall  be  burned.’  In  the  N.T.  Iva  is  often  used  where  result  is 
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prominent  and  purpose  in  the  background.  It  expresses  a 
“purposive  result,”  the  subjective  intention  shading  off  into  the 
objective  effect ;  and  hence  the  use  of  the  future  :  ix.  18 ;  Gal. 
ii.  4;  John  vii.  3,  xvii.  2,  etc.  True  love,  as  he  proceeds  to 
show,  does  not  need  the  supreme  crises  which  call  for  the 
sacrifice  of  all  that  one  possesses  or  of  one’s  life, — a  sacrifice 
which  might  be  made  without  true  love  :  it  manifests  itself  at  all 
times  and  in  all  circumstances.  Sacrifices  made  without  love  may 
profit  other  people,  but  they  do  not  profit  the  man  himself. 
Non  charitas  de  martyrio ,  sed  martyrium  nascitur  ex  charitate 
(Primasius).  St  Paul  is  not  thinking  of  burning  as  a  punishment, 
which  it  was  not,  nor  of  the  branding  of  slaves,  but  of  the  most 
painful  death  which  any  one  can  voluntarily  suffer.  It  was  from 
this  text  that  Dr.  Richard  Smith,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 
preached  at  Oxford  before  the  burning  of  Ridley  and  Latimer, 
1 6th  October  1555.  Comp.  TrapeSioKav  ra  cro)para  aimin'  eh  7rvp 
(Dan.  lii.  28,  Theod.  95),  which  may  be  in  the  Apostle’s  mind,  and 
7rvpl  to  troj/xa  7ra paSovres,  of  the  Indians  (Joseph.  B.J,  vii.  viii.  7). 

In  each  of  the  three  suppositions  we  have  a  different  result : 
‘I  produce  nothing  of  value’  (v.  1);  4 1  am  of  no  value’  (v.  2); 
4 1  gain  nothing  of  value  ’  ( v .  3).  The  man  who  possessed  all  the 
gifts  mentioned  might  be  useful  to  the  Church,  but  in  character 
he  would  be  worthless,  if  the  one  indispensable  thing  were 
lacking.  The  gifts  are  not  valueless,  but  he  is. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Kavd^cropaL  (D  E  F  G  L,  Latt.  Syrr.  Arm. 
Aeth.  Goth.,  Method.  Bas.  Tert.),  to  which  Ka.vdi}crc»pcu  (C  K,  Chrys.)  give 
additional  support,  is  the  right  reading.  The  evidence  for  icavxfowcu 
(^AB  17,  Aegyptt  ,  Orig.  Lat.  MSS.  known  tojer.)  is  very  strong,  and 
WH.  (Ajbp.  p.  H7)  argue  strongly  in  favour  of  it.  Clement  of  Rome  {Cor. 
lv.)  may  be  referring  to  the  passage  with  this  reading  when  he  says, 
44  Many  gave  themselves  up  (£auroi>s  Trapbduicav)  to  slavery,  and  receiving 
the  price  paid  for  themselves  fed  (i^/dpiaav)  others.”  If  Kavx'bo’copai  be 
adopted,  it  belongs  to  both  clauses,  not  to  the  second  only  ;  4  If  I  should 
dole  away  my  goods  in  alms,  and  if  I  should  give  up  my  very  body,  all 
for  the  sake  of  glory,  while  I  have  no  love,  I  am  not  a  whit  the  better.* 

But,  as  in  the  case  of  peSurr&veLv  [v.  2),  we  must  consider  more  than  the 
external  evidence.  Which  would  the  Apostle  be  more  likely  to  write,  and 
which  would  be  more  likely  to  be  changed  by  a  copyist  ?  4  Surrender  my 

body,*  without  saying  how  or  to  whom,  is  an  unlikely  expression  In  the 
two  preceding  verses  nothing  is  said  about  the  presence  of  an  unworthy 
motive,  but  only  the  absence  of  the  one  indispensable  motive.  And  the 
introduction  of  the  unworthy  motive  spoils  the  all -important  ‘  and  have  no 
love.*  No  need  to  say  that,  if  the  motive  is  self-glorification.  If  the 
thought  of  Dan.  iii.  might  have  led  a  copyist  to  change  Kavx^crcapat  into 
Kavdljo-cjfjLaL,  it  might  equally  well  have  led  the  Apostle  to  write  /tai/0^<r«/xcu 
or  Kav$ifi<rofMi :  comp,  fope&av  dtvapw  irupos  (Heb.  xi.  34).  And  if  the 
original  reading  had  been  Kavx'fio'ojpai,  would  not  Kavdrfo-apai  have  been  a 
more  common  reading  than  Kavdi]<ropai  ?  Cyprian  twice  quotes,  si  tradidero 
corpus  meum  ut  ardeam^  cdritatem  autem  non  habcam  {Test,  iii  3  ;  De 
cath .  eccl,  unit .  14),  and  the  author  of  the  tract  on  Re-baptism  (13)  has 
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tisi  corpus  meum  tradidero ,  ita  ut  cxurar  igni3  diltciioncm  autcm  non 
habcam. 

The  attractive  suggestion  of  Stanley  (p.  231)  and  of  Lightfoot 
Cotossians%  p.  156,  ed.  1875  ;  p.  394,  ed.  1892)  that  St  Paul  is  thinking  of 
“the  Indian  s  tomb,”  with  its  boastful  inscription,  which  he  may  have  seen 
*at  Athens,  confirms  the  reading  icavd.  rather  than  kclvx  ,  but  it  suits  either. 
The  tomb  was  still  to  be  seen  in  Plutarch’s  time  ( Alexatider  69),  and  the 
inscription  ran  thus  ;  “  Zarmano-chegas,  an  Indian  from  Bargosa,  according 
to  the  traditional  customs  of  Indians,  made  himself  immortal,  and  lies  here  ” 
(iavrby  diradavarLoas  kcitcli).  He  had  burnt  himself  alive  on  the  funeral 
pyre.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  St  Paul  would  think  of  Jewish  examples 
(l  Macc.  ii.  59). 

if/cofiLfa  (K)  for  yj/u/Miffb)  (KABCD,  etc.)  is  the  correction  of  a  copyist 
who  did  not  see  the  significance  of  the  aorist. 

With  ob8kv  (B  C  D  F  K  L,  not  obdkv,  K  A)  i&ipeXovfiat,  comp.  Matt.  vi.  1, 
vii.  22,  23,  xvi.  26. 

4-7.  The  Apostle,  having  shown  the  moral  worthlessness 
and  unproductiveness  of  the  man  who  has  many  supernatural 
gifts  and  performs  seemingly  heroic  acts  without  love,  now 
depicts  in  rapturous  praise  the  character  that  consists  of  just  this 
one  indispensable  virtue.  Every  one  of  the  moral  excellences 
which  he  enumerates  tells,  for  they  are  no  mere  abstractions,  but 
are  based  on  experience,  and  are  aimed  at  the  special  faults 
exhibited  by  the  Corinthians.  And  just  as  he  personifies  Sin, 
Death,  and  the  Law  in  Romans,  so  here  he  personifies  Love 
The  rhythm  becomes  lyrical. 

We  have  fourteen  descriptive  statements  in  pairs.  The 
first  pair  of  characteristics  has  both  members  positive.  Four 
pairs  of  negative  characteristics  follow,  the  last  member  being 
stated  both  negatively  and  positively  ( v .  6) ;  and  then  we  have 
two  more  pairs  of  positive  characteristics  ( v .  7). 

*H  dydirr)  fjLCLKpo$vfi€L,  xp^<rrei5erai* 

*H  dydirrj  ov  £77X01,  ob  TrepTrepeverai, 
ob  <f>v<TiovTU3  otiK  daxwovei, 
ob  hyrct  rd  kavryjs,  ob  Trapotyverai, 
ob  Xoylfcrai  rb  kukov,  ob  xa^P€ L  d8uc[q,9 

ffwx^lpei  8k  ry  dX-rjOelg,' 
tcdvroL  crr^yet,  icdvra,  irurrebet, 
icdvra  iXirlfet,  icdvra  bicopdvei, 

4.  fiaxpoOujici.  c  Is  long-suffering,  long-tempered,’  longanimis 
(Erasm.) :  it  is  slow  to  anger,  slow  to  take  offence  or  to  inflict 
punishment.*  While  viro/jLovrj  (2  Cor.  i.  6,  vi.  4,  xii.  12;  Luke 
only  in  the  Gospels,  etc.)  is  endurance  of  suffering  without 
giving  way,  fiaKpoOvfua  (2  Cor.  vi.  6;  Rom.  ii.  4,  ix.  22,  etc.; 
not  in  the  Gospels)  is  patience  of  injuries  without  paying  back. 

*  Quod  si  te  illud  movet,  quod  solemus  earn  quam  Graeci  ficucpodvfdav 
vocant,  longanimitatem  interpretari,  animadvertere  licet  a  corpore  ad  animum 
multa  verba  transferri,  sicut  ab  animo  ad  corpus  (Aug.  Dt  quantitate  animat 
xvii.  30). 
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It  is  the  opposite  of  d£v6vjw a,  ‘quick’  or  ‘short  temper’: 
comp.  Jas.  i.  19,  and  the  adaptation  of  these  verses  in  Clem. 
Rom.  Cor.  49. 

XpTjoreu'eTau  ‘Is  kind  in  demeanour/  ‘plays  the  gentle 
part.’  While  fiaKpoO.  gives  the  passive  side  in  reference  to 
injuries  received,  xPV crr'  gives  the  active  side  m  reference 
to  benefits  bestowed.  Nowhere  else  in  the  Bible  is  xp^cn-evecr&u 
found,  but  xpricrrorrjs  and  xp^oro's  are  frequent  in  both  the  LXX 
and  N.T.  See  Clem.  Rom.  Cor .  18. 

rj  dydhn]  06  JrjXot.  *H  aydirq  is  repeated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  negative  characteristics ;  it  is  to  be  taken  with  ov 
not  with  xpTjoTeverat .  ‘  Love  knows  neither  jealousy  nor  envy,’ 

The  verb  covers  both  vices,  and  perhaps  others;  ‘boil  (£ew) 
with  hatred  or  jealousy’  is  apparently  the  original  meaning 
(Acts  vii.  9,  xvii.  5;  Jas.  iv.  2).  Contrast  xii.  31,  xiv.  1,  39; 

2  Cor.  xi.  2.  To  covet  good  gifts  is  right,  to  envy  gifted 
persons  is  wrong;  for  envy  and  jealousy  lead  to  division  and 
strife  (lii.  1). 

ou  irepircpcucTai.  ‘  Does  not  play  the  braggart  ’  {iripirepos) ; 
late  Greek,  and  not  elsewhere  in  the  Bible.  Marcus  Aurelius 
couples  it  with  yAic r^pevccrOai,  kou  KoXaKevew,  Kal  apcvKevecrOcu 
(v.  5).  Ostentation  is  the  chief  idea.  Clem.  Alex.  {Paed.  m. 
i.  p.  251)  says;  IIcpTrepaa  yap  6  KaAAa)7ricrp,<$9,  TrepLTTOTTjTos 
Kal  dxpetoTTjro s  Zpfyacnv.  Origen  applies  it  especially  to 

intellectual  pride;  Cicero  ( Epp .  ad  Attic.  1.  xiv.  4)  uses  it  of 
rhetorical  display.  Tert.  {JDe  Pat  12)  translates;  non protervum 
sapit ,  which  is  not  so  very  different  from  Chrys.  {ad  loc.)  ov 
7rpo7T€T€v€Tat.  Hesychius  says  that  the  7rep7repos  is  pera  j8Aa/caas 
laratpopcvov.  Evidently  the  word  had  various  shades  of  meaning : 
see  Wetstein  and  Suicer.  But  the  idea  of  ostentatious  boastings 
leads  easily  to  the  next  point.  ,  ' 

06  <|>uorioGTai.  ‘Does  not  puff  itself  out’  (iv.  6,  18,  19,  v.  2, 
viii.  1;  Col.  ii!  18;  and  not  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.).  /“He 
who  subjects  himself  to  his  neighbour  in  love  can  nejver  Jbe- 
humiliated”  (Basil  to  Atarbius,  E p.  65).  ^ — 1 

A  third  i)  dyd-rrrj  between  oil  fyXoi  and  oti  Trepirep.  (SACDE  FG.fc  L, 
Syrr.  Goth.)  is  probably  not  genuine  (om.  B  17  and  other  cursives/ Vulg. 
Copt.  Arm.  Grk.  and  Lat.  Fathers).  ’H  dydirr}  at  the  beginning  of  the 
positive  and  of  the  negative  characteristics  is  in  place;  a  third  is  super¬ 
fluous.  If  it  be  inserted,  it  belongs,  like  the  other  two,  to  what  follows. 
The  punctuation,  7)  aydirr}  jxaKpo$v/jL€?}  xpifcrretJeTai  ij  dydirq,  oti  ij 

dydvrjy  is  clumsy. 

6.  oujc  dox^pom.  Comp.  vii.  36.  In  both  places  ‘behave 
unmannerly,’  rather  than  ‘suffer  shame’  or  ‘seem  vile’  (Deut. 
xxv.  3),  is  the  meaning.  Love  is  tactful,  and  does  nothing 
that  would  raise  a  blush:  non  agit  indecenter  (Calv.),  indecore 
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(Beza),  rather  than  non  est  ambitiosa  (Vulg.),  fastidiosa  (Erasm.). 
The  verb  occurs  in  LXX,  but  nowhere  else  in  N.T.,  excepting 
vi.  36.  M.  Aurelius  (xi.  1)  assigns  properties  to  the  rational 
soul  (XoyucY)  i/ruxo)  which  remind  us  of  those  which  the  Apostle 
assigns  to  ayai tv),  e.g.  to  cfnXelv  rows  7rXrjcTL0v9  kcll  aA^cta,  /cat 
aiSais. 

tcL  latmjs.  ‘Its  own  interests’:  x.  24,  33.  This  makes 
nobler  sense  than  the  reading  to  jjltj  iavrrjs  (B,  Clem-Alex.). 
That  Love  does  not  try  to  defraud  would  be  bathos  here. 
This  statement  perhaps  looks  back  to  the  law-suits  in  ch.  vi. 

ov  TrapogtfyeTau  Not  merely  ‘does  not  fly  into  a  rage,’  but 
‘  does  not  yield  to  provocation  ’ :  it  is  not  embittered  by 
injuries,  whether  real  or  supposed.  Elsewhere  in  N.T.  only 
of  St  Paul’s  spirit  being  provoked  at  the  numerous  idols  in 
Athens  (Acts  xvii.  16) :  in  LXX  frequent  of  great  anger.  The 
‘contention’  between  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts  xv.  39)  was  a 
irapogva/jLos :  see  Westcott  on  Heb.  x.  24. 

ou  XoytJeTat  to  icaK<$y.  When  there  is  no  question  that  it 
has  received  an  injury,  Love  ‘doth  not  register  the  evil’; 
it  stores  up  no  resentment,  and  bears  no  malice.  Comp,  ttjv 
kclklolv  rov  irXr](jLov  /JL7)  Aoyi^cortfc  iv  tolls  KapBlaus  vfjL&v  (Zech. 
vin.  17).  For  this  sense  of  ‘reckoning’  see  2  Cor.  v.  19; 
Rom.  iv.  8;  cf.  Philem.  18.  Neither  non  cogitat  malum  (Vulg.) 
nor  ?ion  suspicatur  malum  (Grot.)  does  justice  to  either  the 
verb  or  the  article :  to  kclkqv  is  *  the  evil  done  to  it.’ 

6.  ou  x°“P€t  d&ucia.  ‘Rejoiceth  not  over  unrighteous¬ 
ness/  the  wrongdoing  committed  by  others  (Rom.  i.  32).  It 
cannot  sympathize  with  what  is  evil.  Chrys.  misses  the  point 
in  saying  that  Love  does  not  rejoice  over  those  who  suffer 
wrong,  rots  KOLKtos  7rao-;(ov<n.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  no 
Schadenfreude  in  Love,  no  gloating  over  the  misfortunes  of 
others ;  but  that  is  not  the  meaning  here.  Love  cannot  share 
the  glee  of  the  successful  transgressor. 

orui'xai'pci  $€  tyj  d\T)0ei'a.  So  far  from  feeling  satisfaction 
at  the  misdeeds  of  others,  Love  ‘rejoices  with  the  Truth.’ 
Here  Truth  is  personified,  and  Love  and  Truth  rejoice  together : 
comp.  2  Cor.  xiii.  8;  Jas.  iii.  14;  1  John  v.  6.  The  truth  of 
the  Gospel  is  not  meant,  but  Truth  in  its  widest  sense,  as 
opposed  to  aSiKta  (2  Thess.  ii.  12;  Rom.  ii.  8),  and  therefore 
equivalent  to  Goodness.  The  change  of  preposition,  from  hrl 
to  cruv-j  is  ignored  in  the  AV.  Non  gaudet  super  iniquitatem, , 
congaudet  autem  veritati  (Vulg.).  Love  sympathizes  with  all 
that  is  really  good  in  others. 

The  seven  negatives  would  become  monotonous  if  they 
were  continued.  By  giving  an  affirmative  antithesis  to  the 
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last  of  them  St  Paul  prepares  the  way  for  a  return  to  positive 
characteristics. 

7.  vdvra  ariyei.  The  meaning  of  the  verb  is  somewhat 
uncertain.  It  occurs  only  Ecclus.  viii.  17  in  LXX,  of  the  fool 
who  will  not  be  able  to  conceal  the  matter,  Xoyov  crretjaL :  and 
only  here,  ix.  12,  and  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  5  in  N.T.  ‘Covereth,5 
and  so  ‘excuseth5  would  make  sense  here,  but  not  such  good 
sense  as  the  other  meaning  of  the  verb,  ‘  is  proof  against,’  and 
so  ‘forbeareth,  endureth,5  which  seems  to  be  the  meaning  in 
all  four  places  in  the  N.T?.  The  second  meaning  springs  from 
the  first  ‘To  cover’  is  ‘to  protect,5  and  ‘to  protect5  is  ‘to 
keep  off5  ram,  foes,  troubles,  etc.,  and  therefore  to  be  proof 
against  them  or  endure  them.  See  Lightfoot  on  1  Thess.  in.  1, 
where  the  Vulg.  has  non  sustinentes ,  v.  5,  non  sustinens ,  and  in 
ix.  12,  omnia  sustinemus ,  while  here  it  has  omnia  suffert \  The 
root  is  connected  with  tegere ,  ‘  deck,5  ‘  thatch.5 

ircirra  m<rreu€i.  This  does  not  mean,  as  Calvin  points  out, 
that  a  Christian  is  to  allow  himself  to  be  fooled  by  every 
rogue,  or  to  pretend  that  he  believes  that  white  is  black.  But 
in  doubtful  cases  he  will  prefer  being  too  generous  in  his 
conclusions  to  suspecting  another  unjustly.  While  he  is  patient 
with  (crrcyct)  the  mischief  which  his  neighbour  undoubtedly 
does,  he  credits  him  with  good  intentions,  which  he  perhaps 
does  not  possess. 

This  characteristic,  with  the  next  pair,  forms  a  climax. 
When  Love  has  no  evidence,  it  believes  the  best.  When 
the  evidence  is  adverse,  it  hopes  for  the  best.  And  when 
hopes  are  repeatedly  disappointed,  it  still  courageously  waits. 
The  four  form  a  chiasmus,  the  second  being  related  to  the 
third  as  the  first  to  the  last.  While  o-reyti  refers  to  present 
trials,  v7rojx€vu  covers  the  future  also.  It  is  that  cheerful  and 
loyal  fortitude  which,  having  done  all  without  apparent  success, 
still  stands  and  endures,  whether  the  ingratitude  of  friends  or 
the  persecution  of  foes.  Throughout  the  Pauline  Epistles  it 
is  assumed  that  the  Christian  is  likely  to  be  persecuted ;  1  Thess. 
i.  6,  iii.  3,  7 ;  2  Thess.  i.  4,  6;  Rom.  v.  3,  viii.  35,  xii.  12,  etc. 

One  result  of  all  this  is  closely  connected  with  the  subject 
of  the  preceding  and  of  the  following  chapter — the  well-being 
of  the  Christian  body,  as  a  whole  consisting  of  many  unequally 
gifted  members :  praecipuus  scopus  est  quam  sit  necessaria  caritas 
ad  conservandam  ecclesiae  unitatem  (Calvin). 

8-13.  Having  shown  the  worthlessness  of  supernatural  gifts, 
if  love  is  absent,  and  the  supreme  excellence  of  a  character 
in  which  love  is  dominant,  St  Paul  now  shows  that  love  is 
superior  to  all  the  gifts,  because  they  are  for  this  world  only, 
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whereas  love  is  for  both  time  and  eternity.  “This  is  the 
crowning  glory  of  love,  that  it  is  imperishable”  (Stanley);  it 
abides  until  and  beyond  the  supreme  crisis  of  the  Last  Day. 

8.  "H  ou8£itot€  mirrei.  In  making  this  new  point 

the  nominative  is  again  repeated,  and  with  good  effect.  And 
the  new  point  is  reached  without  difficulty.  From  wro/*,e vei  to 
ov8.  Trvirra  is  an  easy  transition.  That  which  withstands  all 
assaults  and  is  not  crushed  by  either  the  shortcomings  of 
comrades  or  the  violence  of  opponents,  will  stand  firm  and 
unshaken.  In  the  N.T.,  Trhrrew  is  nearly  always  literal;  but 
comp,  tot)  voj. wv  fjuav  Kepatav  irec reiv  (Luke  xvi.  17).  In  class. 
Grk.,  ovSe7roT€  is  stronger  than  ovttotc  ;  but  in  late  Grk.  strong 
forms  lose  their  strength  and  become  the  common  forms: 
ovSoroTc  occurs  fifteen  or  sixteen  times  in  the  N.T.,  ov  .  .  . 
7tot€  only  2  Pet.  i.  21;  comp.  Eph.  v.  29;  1  Thess.  ii.  5; 
2  Pet.  i.  10. 

From  the  statement  that ‘  Love  never  faileth 7  but  ‘  abideth 7 
after  death,  has  been  inferred  the  doctrine  that  the  saints  at 
rest  pray  for  those  on  earth.  Calvin  vigorously  attacks  this 
inference,  as  if  it  were  harmful  to  believe  in  such  a  result 
of  love.  The  inference  is,  no  doubt,  somewhat  remote  from  the 
context. 

The  reading  (X*  ABC*  17,  4 7,  Nyss.  Ambrst.  Aug.)  is  to  be 

preferred  to  iKTrLirrci  (D  E  F  G  K  L  P,  Vulg  ,  Tert.  Cypr.),  which  perhaps 
comes  from  Rom.  ix.  6.  Chrys.  reads  iKirlirre^  and  explains  that 
Christians  must  never  hate  their  persecutors.  They  hate  the  evil  deeds, 
which  are  the  devil’s  work,  but  not  the  doers,  for  they  are  the  work  of 
God.  But  otiSbrore  Timei  means  more  than  this,  as  what  follows  shows. 

cere  Sc  7rpo<J>TjTctat,  Karapyr]  0^  no  mu.  St  Paul  now  takes  up 
again  the  comparison  between  Love  and  the  special  gifts. 
Tested  by  the  attribute  of  durability,  Love  exceeds  all  these 
Xaptarfxara.  And  here  the  AV.  improves  on  the  Greek.  The 
varied  rendering  of  KaTapyuorOai,  c fail, 7  ‘vanish  away,7  ‘be  done 
away/  is  more  pleasing  than  the  repetition  of  the  same  word ; 
and  the  making  the  first  Karapy .  a  verbal  contradiction  of 
ovSe7roT€  7TL7rr€L  is  effective. 

The  repeated  elre  is  depreciatory;  it  suggests  indifference 
as  to  the  existence  of  gifts  of  which  the  use  was  at  best 
temporary.  ‘But  as  to  prophesyings,  if  there  be  any,  they 
shall  be  done  away.7  Excepting  Luke  xiii.  7  and  Heb.  ii.  14, 
Karapy€Lv,  ‘to  put  out  of  action/  is  wholly  Pauline  in  the  N.T. 
It  is  found  in  all  four  groups,  but  is  specially  common  in  this 
group  of  the  Pauline  Epp.  In  the  LXX,  only  in  Ezra.  Three 
prominent  xaP^H'ara  are  taken  in  illustration  of  the  transitory 
character  of  the  gifts :  to  have  gone  through  all  would  have 
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been  tedious.  And  the  yAwcrcrat  are  dropped  in  v.  9.  Obviously, 
they  will  be  ‘  rendered  idle.’  Tongues  were  a  rapturous  mode 
of  addressing  God;  and  no  such  rapture  would  be  needed 
when  the  spirit  was  in  His  immediate  presence.  But  Tongues 
seem  to  have  ceased  first  of  all  the  gifts.  The  plur.  irpo^TvCai 
indicates  different  kinds  of  inspired  preaching;  but  yv&vtvi 
(sA,  etc.)  is  a  corruption  to  harmonize  with  the  preceding 
plurals. 

9.  Again  we  have  a  chiasmus:  prophesyings,  knowledge 
(1 v .  8),  know,  prophesy  (9).  Both  will  be  done  away,  for  it  is 
from  a  part  only,  and  not  from  the  whole,  that  we  get  to  know 
anything  of  the  truth,  and  from  a  part  only  that  we  prophesy. 
We  cannot  know,  and  therefore  cannot  preach,  the  whole 
truth,  but  only  fragments.  Knowledge  and  prophecy  are  useful 
as  lamps  in  the  darkness,  but  they  will  be  useless  when  the 
eternal  Day  has  dawned ;  6  yap  /xeAAojv  (3 Cos  toutw  avevSeys. 
In  both  clauses  e*  pepous  is  emphatic.  Bishop  Butler  has 
shown  that  here  complete  knowledge  even  of  a  part  is  imposs¬ 
ible,  for  we  cannot  have  this  until  we  know  its  full  relation 
to  the  whole;  and,  in  order  to  do  that,  we  must  have  full 
knowledge  of  the  whole,  which  is  impossible.* 

10.  ‘But  when  there  shall  have  come  that  which  is  com¬ 
plete,  that  which  is  from  a  part  will  be  done  away  ’ ;  chiasmus 
again.  Ubi perventum  ad  metam  fuerit ,  tunc  cessabunt  adjumenta 
cursus  (Calv.).  We  might  have  expected  St  Paul  to  put  it  in 
this  way,  yet  he  does  not.  He  does  not  say,  ‘But  when  we 
shall  have  come  to  the  perfection  of  the  other  world/  etc.  He 
is  so  full  of  the  thought  of  the  Second  Advent,  that  he  represents 
the  perfection  as  coming  to  us.  ‘  When  it  shall  have  come'; 
then,  but  not  till  then.  The  Apostle  is  saying  nothing  about 
the  cessation  of  xaptcr/Aara  in  this  life :  prophesyings  and  know¬ 
ledge  might  always  be  useful.  All  that  he  asserts  is,  that 
these  things  will  have  no  use  when  completeness  is  revealed; 
and  therefore  they  are  inferior  to  Love.  Luther  renders  to  Ik 
pipovSj  das  Stilckwerk . 

In  order  to  make  the  ‘then  and  not  till  then*  clearer,  KL,  Syrr. 
Chrys.  and  some  other  witnesses  insert  rore  before  rd  4k  ju.4povs :  om. 

ABD*FGP,  Latt.  Arm.  Aeth.  Goth.,  etc.  Chrys.  points  out  that  it 
is  only  the  partial,  fragmentary  knowledge  that  will  be  done  away. 

11.  Illustration  suggested  by  to  riXuov :  it  is  very  inadequate, 
but  it  will  serve.  The  difference  between  a  vrpnos  and  a  tcAcios 

*  ’E/c  /uipovs  is  fairly  common  in  both  LXX  and  N.T.  Other  adverbial 
expressions  are  &irb  fiipovs,  which  marks  a  contrast  with  the  whole  less 
clearly  than  4k  ft.  (2  Cor.  i.  14,  ii.  5),  &vb.  pipos  (xiv.  27),  and  /card  pipo s 
(Heb.  ix.  5). 
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is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  difference  between  the  twilight 
of  this  world  and  the  brightness  of  the  perfect  Day,  but  it  will 
help  us  to  understand  this,  In  order  to  confirm  vv.  8-io,  the 
Apostle  appeals  to  personal  experience.  *  When  I  was  a  child, 
I  used  to  talk,  think,  and  reason  as  a  child:  now  that  I  am 
become  a  man,  I  have  done  away  with  the  child’s  ways.’  RV. 
has  ‘felt’  for  typovovv,  which  is  no  improvement  on  the  c  under¬ 
stood’  of  AV.  A  mental  process  is  meant  (xi  20,  xii.  3,  etc.), 
of  which  i\oyi£opnr}v,  ‘calculated’  (2  Cor.  v.  19,  xi.  5,  etc.)  is  a 
development.  Loquebar ,  sapiebam,  cogitabam  (Vulg.) ;  but  ratio- 
cinabar  (Beza,  Beng.)  is  better  than  cogitabam .  Comp.  Numera 
annos  tuos ,  et  pu debit  eadem  velle  quae  volueras  puer  (Seneca, 
Ep.  27). 

The  antithesis  between  rAao?  (li.  6)  and  vfjTrios  (ni.  1)  is  freq.  (xiv.  20; 
Eph.  iv.  13,  14).  The  mid.  imperf.  Jjfirjv  is  not  found,  except  as  a  doubtful 
leading,  m  class  Grk  ,  but  it  is  not  rare  in  later  writers  :  Gal,  i,  10 ;  Matt, 
xxiii.  30.  xxv.  35,  36,  43  ;  Acts  xxvii.  37,  and  perhaps  xi.  II.  See  Veitch, 
p.  200.  The  perf  KCLrrjpyrjKa  indicates  a  change  of  state  which  still  con¬ 
tinues;  the  emancipation  from  childish  things  took  place  as  a  matter  of 
course,  ultro>  libenter ,  sine  labor e  (Beng. ),  and  it  continues.  \ 

In  each  case  ws  vTji nos  follows  the  veib  (K  AB  17,  Vulg.  Aeth  ),  and 
the  8i  after  8re  is  an  interpolation  (om.  N*  AB  D*) ;  the  contrast  is  more 
emphatic  without  it. 

12.  pX^rroficv  ycitp  apn  81s  earoirrpou  iv  arnyfum.  ‘For  we  see 
at  present  by  means  of  a  mirror  in  a  riddle.’  The  yap  confirms 
the  preceding  illustration  ;  for  as  childhood  to  manhood,  so  this 
life  to  the  life  to  come.  The  argument  is  a  Jortiori.  If  adults 
have  long  since  abandoned  their  playthings  and  primers,  how 
much  more  will  the  reflected  glimpses  of  truth  be  abandoned, 
when  the  whole  truth  is  directly  seen.  Almost  certainly,  hi  icroir- 
rpov  means  ‘ by  means  of  a.  mirror,’  not  ‘  through  a  mirror.’  Ancient 
mirrors  were  of  polished  metal,  and  Corinthian  mirrors  were 
famous;  but  the  best  of  them  would  give  an  impeifect  and 
somewhat  distorted  reflexion,  and  Corinthian  Christians  would 
not  possess  the  best  (1.  26).  To  see  a  friend’s  face  in  a  cheap 
mirror  would  be  very  different  from  looking  at  the  friend.  This 
world  reflects  God  so  imperfectly  as  to  perplex  us  ;  all  that  we  see 
is  iv  aivCyfian.  The  word  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  N.T.,  but 
is  freq.  in  the  LXX.  Probably  Num.  xii.  8  is  in  St  Paul’s  mind : 
oro/xa  Kara  crro/xa  A.aX^c rw  aura),  iv  eihci  /cat  ov  hi  aiviy/tartov.* 
Other  words  for  ‘mirror’  are  ivo7rrpov  and  KaroirTpov.  Comp. 

*  This  passage  led  to  the  Rabbinical  tradition  that  Moses  had  seen  God 
through  a  clean  window,  but  the  Prophets  through  a  dirty  one  (Bachmann, 
ad  toe.  p.  409  n  ).  There  are  two  metaphors  in  Num.  xii.  8,  which  St  Paul 
mixes :  pXiireiv  iv  aivly/iaTL  is  somewhat  incongruous.  But  to  condemn  iv 
&iv.  as  a  gloss  is  a  violent  expedient.  A  gloss  would  have  been  more 
harmonious  with  the  text. 
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2  Cor.  in.  18.  Tertullian  wrongly  thinks  of  a  window-pane  made 
of  horn,  which  is  only  semi-transparent;  per  comeum  specular . 
But  a  window  with  horn  or  lapis  specularis  would  be  SCo-nTpov,  not 
ccroTTTpov.  See  Smith,  D .  Ant  i.  p.  686.  Others  explain  the  8id 
as  meaning  that  in  a  mirror  one  seems  to  see  through  the  surface 
to  the  reflected  objects. 

TOT€  TTpOffWITOV'  TTp&S  TTpOfTOiTTOV.  i  But  then  (when  TO  rcA.€ IOV 

shall  have  come)  face  to  face  ' ;  7rpoowov  tt.  irp  being  an  adverb 
after  p\iirop.€v.  The  expression  is  Hebraistic ,  Gen.  xxxii.  30 : 
comp.  7 rp.  Kara  7rp.  Deut.  xxxiv.  10. 

Our  knowledge  of  divine  things  in  this  life  cannot  be  direct : 
all  comes  through  the  distorting  medium  of  human  thought  and 
human  language,  figures,  types,  symbols,  etc.  Even  those  who 
are  illumined  by  the  Spirit  can  give  only  a  few  rays  of  the  truth, 
and  those  not  direct,  but  reflected.  Even  the  Gospel  is  a  riddle, 
compared  with  the  full  light  of  the  life  to  come.  Here  our 
knowledge  is  mediate,  the  result  of  inference  and  instruction ;  it 
is  partial  and  confused ;  a  piecemeal  succession  of  broken  lights. 
There  it  will  be  immediate,  complete,  and  clear;  a  connected 
and  simultaneous  illumination.  The  imperfection  of  our  know¬ 
ledge,  even  of  revealed  truth,  is  not  sufficiently  recognized ;  and 
hence  the  rejection  of  Christianity  by  so  many  thoughtful  people. 
Christians  often  claim  to  know  more  than  it  is  possible  to  know. 
They  forget  how  much  of  the  Bible  is  symbolical.  See  Goudge, 
p.  122. 

fym  yiKwaKw  in  pepous.  In  realizing  what  is  true  of  all  of  us, 
St  Paul  returns  to  his  own  personal  experience ;  ‘  At  present  I 
get  to  know  from  a  part  only,  but  then  I  shall  know  in  full  even 
as  I  was  known  also  in  full,  once  for  all/  by  God  from  all  eternity. 
Or  the  aorist  may  refer  to  Christ’s  knowledge  of  him  afi  his 
conversion.  For  €7riyiva>/ceii/,  which  is  very  frequent  in  Luke 
(i.  4,  v.  22,  etc.)  and  in  St  Paul  (Rom.  i.  32 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  9,  etc), 
see  Lightfoot  on  Col.  i.  9,  and  J.  A.  Robinson  on  Eph.  i.  17, 
p.  248,  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  here  the  compound  is  not 
meant  to  indicate  more  complete  knowledge  than  the  simple 
verb :  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  compound  always 
does  so.  In  any  case,  Ka0tbs  *ai  cirtyvaHrOrp/  is  a  bold  way  of 
expressing  the  completeness  of  future  illumination;  human 
knowledge  is  to  equal  1  exactly  as  ’)  divine.  Comp. 

Philo  (De  Cherub.  §  32,  p.  159  ;)  vuv  ore  £c3 p,€v  yvwpi^opeOa  fxaXkov 
rj  yvojpl^ofiev.  In  this  verse  we  have  yCvwo-Ku  in  all  three  voices. 

D*  F  G,  Vulg.  Arm.  Goth.,  Tert.  Cypr.  omit  y&p,  but  it  is  well 
attested  (SABKLP,  Copt. ). 

13.  yuia  be  jjieVeu  ‘So  then,  when  all  the  other  gifts  have 
been  reduced  to  nothing  by  the  glories  of  the  Return,  there 
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remain  just  these  three.’  The  vwl  is  not  temporal,  but  logical, 
and  the  8c  expresses  the  contrast  between  the  transitory  gifts  just 
mentioned  and  those  here;  ‘But,  as  you  see,  there  abideth’: 
comp.  xii.  18,  20;  Heb.  ix.  26.  The  singular  fiivci  is  not  a  slip 
in  grammar :  the  three  virtues  are  a  triplet  distinguished  by  a 
durability  which  the  brilliant  xaP^araj  so  coveted  by  the 
Corinthians,  do  not  possess;  for  the  triplet  will  survive  the 
Second  Advent.*  In  the  progress  which  is  possible  in  the  other 
world  there  will  be  room  for  Faith  and  Hope,  but  there  will  be 
no  room  for  Tongues,  prophesymgs,  healings,  or  miracles.  The 
character  which  is  built  upon  those  three  survives  death  and 
abides  in  eternity.  Goodness  is  far  more  enduring,  because  far 
more  akin  to  God,  than  the  greatest  capacities  for  usefulness. 
Even  in  this  world  these  gifts  are  not  indispensable.  One  can 
be  a  good  Christian  without  Tongues  or  prophesying ;  but  one 
cannot  be  a  good  Christian  without  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love. 

toutw  iq  dyiirr].  ‘And  out  of  these  (partitive 
genitive) Love  is  greater.  ’  Mentally,  perhaps,  the  Apostle  puts  Love, 
about  which  he  has  said  so  much,  into  one  class,  and  the  other 
two  virtues  into  another.  But,  however  we  explain  the  com¬ 
parative  (cf.  Mt.  xxiii.  11),  and  the  simplest  explanation  is  that 
fiiyiaros  had  become  almost  obsolete  (J.  H.  Moulton,  Gr.  i. 
p.  78),  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  meaning;  Love  is  superior  to 
the  other  two.  Why  is  it  superior,  seeing  that  all  three  are 
eternal?  Not  perhaps  because  Faith  and  Hope  concern  the 
individual,  while  Love  embraces  the  whole  Christian  society :  sua 
emm  cuique  fides  ac  spes  prodest ,  caritas  ad  alios  diffunditur 
(Calv.).  Rather,  Love  is  the  root  of  the  other  two;  ‘Love 
believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things.’  We  trust  those  whom 
we  love,  and  we  hope  for  what  we  love.  Again,  Faith  and  Hope 
are  purely  human ;  or,  at  most,  angelic ;  the  virtues  of  creatures. 
Love  is  Divine.  Deus  non  dicitur  fides  aut  spes  absolute, ,  amor 
dicitur  (Beng.). 

For  the  triplet  comp.  1  Thess.  i.  3,  v.  5 ;  Gal.  v.  5,  6 ;  Col. 
i.  4,  S;  Heb.  vi.  10-12;  Resch,  Agrapha,  pp.  155  f.  Comp, 
also  St  John’s  triplet,  Light,  Life,  and  Love. 

.  .*  “when  a  verb  occurs  in  the  3rd  person  in  an  introductory  manner 
it  is  often  used  in  the  singular  number,  though  the  subject  may  be  in  the 
plural.  ’  Thus  “  what  cares  these  roarers  for  the  name  of  king  ?  ”  Yet,  even 
without  this  inversion,  two  or  more  kindred  subjects  may  have  a  singular  verb 

T 4^  Matt‘  V*  l8,  Vl*  I9)'  H*  Moult011’  Gr'  L  P*  5*  ’>  Blass, 
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XIV.  1-40.  THE  SUBJECT  OF  SPIRITUAL  GIFTS 
CONCLUDED. 

In  ch.  xii.  the  human  body  was  given  as  an  intsructive 
illustration  of  a  Christian  Church,  In  xiii.  it  was  shown  that  the 
principle  which  ought  to  quicken  and  regulate  every  member  of 
the  Church  is  love.  In  xiv.  the  influence  of  this  principle  is 
traced  in  the  selection  of  the  gifts  that  are  most  useful  to  the 
whole  body,  and  also  in  the  manner  of  employing  them. 
Following  after  love  does  not  impede  the  desire  for  special  gifts, 
but  it  regulates  it  The  love  which  seeks  not  its  own  advantage 
must  prefer  a  gift  which  benefits  all  to  one  which  is  a  delight  and 
a  help  to  no  one  but  its  possessor.  Not  that  the  latter  is  to  be 
despised ;  God  does  not  bestow  worthless  gifts :  but  it  is  possible 
to  mar  any  gift  by  misusing  it. 

The  chapter  has  four  divisions :  (1)  Prophesying  or  inspired 
preaching  is  superior  to  Tongues,  both  in  reference  to  believers 
and  to  unbelievers,  1-25.  (2)  Regulations  for  the  orderly 

exercise  of  these  two  gifts  in  Christian  assemblies,  26-33.  (3) 
Regulations  respecting  women,  34-36.  (4)  Conclusion  of  the 

subject,  37-40. 

In  the  first  and  main  portion  of  the  chapter  the  superiority 
of  inspired  preaching  to  Tongues  is  stated  at  once  (2-5);  and 
this  is  supported  by  two  series  of  arguments  (6-11  and  14-19) 
connected  with  two  exhortations  (12,  13).  The  whole  chapter 
shows  that  *  prophesying  ’  is  not  the  gift  of  prediction,  but  that 
of  preaching;  and  that  ‘ Tongues ’  are  not  foreign  languages, 
but  a  mode  of  utterance  different  from  all  human  language. 

The  main  result  of  the  chapter  is  that,  just  as  it  is  love  which 
gives  value  to  character  and  conduct  (xiii.),  so  it  is  love  which 
teaches  the  true  value  and  proper  use  of  the  charismata.  See 
Zahn,  Inf  rod,  to  N.T  i.  p.  280. 

You  are  right  in  desiring  these  supernatural  gifts}  but 
take  care  that  you  do  so  from  the  right  motive ;  and  the 
right  motive  is  love .  Those  gifts  which  benefit  others  are  to 
be  preferred  to  those  which  glorify  ourselves  ;  hence  inspired 
preaching  is  more  to  be  desired  than  Tongues .  In  the 
congregation ,  Tongues  ( unless  interpreted  at  once)  are  a 
hindrance  to  worship .  Even  the  experienced  cannot*  join  in 
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devotions  which  they  do  not  understand \  while  the  inex¬ 
perienced  or  the  unbelievers,  if  any  be  present ,  are  lost  in 
contemptuous  amazement .  But  inspired  preaching  is  a  great 
help  to  all  who  hear  it ,  whether  believing  or  unbelieving. 

Unless  an  interpreter  is  present ,  Tongues  should  be 
exercised  in  private.  In  public  worship ,  all  who  are  inspired 
to  preach  may  do  so  in  turn ,  and  the  whole  Churchy  including 
themselves ,  will  be  the  gainer. 

This  does  not  apply  to  women.  So  far  from  preaching , 
they  ought  not  even  to  ask  questions. 

In  all  matters  of  public  worship  decorum  and  order  must 
be  studied. 

1  What  you  have  to  do,  therefore,  is  persistently  to  strive  to 
make  this  love  your  own,  while  you  continue  to  long  to  have  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  especially  to  be  inspired  to  preach.  2  For 
he  who  speaks  in  a  Tongue  is  speaking,  not  to  men,  but  to  God, 
for  no  man  can  understand  one  who  in  a  state  of  rapture  is 
speaking  mystic  secrets.  3  It  is  otherwise  with  one  who  is 
inspired  to  preach  :  he  does  speak  to  men,  and  to  good  purpose, 
— words  of  faith  to  build  them  up,  words  of  hope  to  quicken 
them,  words  of  love  to  hearten  and  console.  4  Not  that  Tongues 
are  useless;  one  who  exercises  this  gift  may  build  up  his  own 
spiritual  life  by  it:  but  the  inspired  preacher  builds  up  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  Church.  6  Now  I  could  wish  that  you  should 
all  have  the  gift  of  Tongues ;  but  I  would  greatly  prefer  that  you 
should  be  mspired  to  preach,  this  being  far  more  important, 
unless,  of  course,  the  Tongues  should  at  once  be  interpreted, 
so  that  the  Church  may  thereby  ^receive  spiritual  advantage. 

6  But,  Brethren,  seeing  that  Tongues  without  explanation  are 
useless,  suppose  that,  when  next  I  visit  you,  I  speak  with 
Tongues,  what  good  shall  I  do  you,  if  I  shall  fail  to  explain 
to  you  some  glimpse  of  the  unseen  or  some  knowledge  of  truth, 
the  one  to  inspire  you,  the  other  to  instruct  you  ?  7  Why,  there 
are  instruments  which,  although  lifeless,  make  a  sound, — a  pipe, 
for  instance,  or  a  harp ;  yet  if  they  make  no  distinction  in  the 
notes,  how  is  one  to  know  the  tune  which  the  pipe  or  the  harp  is 
playing?  8 A  trumpet-blast  is  a  still  stronger  instance:  if  that 
gives  an  uncertain  sound,  who  will  get  ready  for  battle?  9 It  is 
just  the  same  with  you ;  if  with  your  tongue  you  do  not  make 
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intelligible  speech,  how  is  one  to  know  what  you  are  saying? 
For  you  might  as  well  be  saying  it  to  the  winds.  11  Well,  then, 
if  I  show  that  I  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  language 
used,  the  person  who  speaks  to  me  will  conclude  that  I  talk 
gibberish,  just  as  from  my  point  of  view  he  is  talking  gibberish 
to  me ;  and  we  both  wish  that  we  could  talk  to  some  advantage. 
12  It  is  just  the  same  with  you  :  seeing  that  you  are  so  enthusiastic 
for  inspirations,  let  it  be  for  the  spiritual  advantage  of  the  Church 
that  you  seek  to  abound  in  them.  13  Therefore  he  that  speaks  in 
a  Tongue  should  pray  that  he  may  be  able  to  interpret  what  he 
utters.  14  Foi  if  I  am  praying  in  a  Tongue,  it  is  quite  true  that 
my  spirit  is  praying,  but  my  understanding  is  doing  no  good. 
15 What  does  that  imply?  I  must  go  on  praying  with  the  spirit, 
that,  of  course,  for  my  own  sake  :  but  for  the  sake  of  others  I 
must  pray  with  the  understanding  also.  I  must  sing  with  the 
spirit,  but  I  must  sing  with  the  understanding  also.  16  Else, 
suppose  that  you  are  blessing  God  in  ecstasy,  how  is  he  who 
has  no  experience  of  such  things  to  say  the  Amen  at  your  giving 
of  thanks,  seeing  that  he  does  not  know  what  you  are  saying? 
17  For  although  you  are  giving  thanks  beautifully,  yet  the  other  is 
getting  no  spiritual  advantage.  18 1  thank  God  I  have  the  gift 
of  Tongues  in  a  higher  degree  than  all  of  you.  19  Nevertheless, 
in  public  worship  I  would  rather  speak  five  words  with  my  under¬ 
standing,  and  thereby  give  others  also  some  solid  instruction, 
than  thousands  and  thousands  of  words  in  an  ecstatic  Tongue. 

20  My  brethren,  do  not  behave  as  if  you  were  still  children  in 
mind:  and  it  is  childish  to  prefer  what  glitters  to  what  does 
good.  Of  course,  in  jealousy  and  ill-will  be  children,  nay,  be 
very  babes;  but  in  mind  behave  as  full-grown  men.  21  In  the 
great  Prophet  of  the  old  Covenant  it  stands  written  that,  because 
Israel  would  not  obey  God’s  word  spoken  in  language  which 
they  could  understand,  thay  would  be  punished  in  being  conquered 
by  Assyrians  whose  language  they  could  not  understand,  and 
that  even  this  sign  would  fail  to  teach  them  obedience. 
22  This  shows  us  that  unintelligible  Tongues  are  a  sign,  not  of 
course  to  those  who  believe,  but  to  those  who  fail  to  do  so; 
while  inspired  preaching  is  for  the  benefit,  not  of  those  who  do 
not  believe,  but  of  those  who  do.  28  Consequently,  if,  when  you 
all  meet  together  in  one  place  for  public  worship,  you  one  after 
another  do  nothing  but  speak  with  Tongues,  and  there  come  in 
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those  who  have  no  experience  of  such  things, — and  still  more  so 
if  unbelievers  come  in, — will  they  not  say  that  you  must  be  mad  ? 
24  Whereas,  if  one  after  another  you  utter  inspired  teaching,  and 
there  comes  in  an  unbeliever, — and  still  more  so  if  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  brother  comes  in, — by  preacher  after  preacher  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  of  his  sinfulness,  his  heart  is  searched,  25  its  secret  evils 
are  revealed  to  him,  and  the  blessed  result  will  be  that  he 
humbles  himself  before  God  and  man,  and  from  that  moment 
proclaims  that,  little  as  he  thought  so  till  then,  it  is  God  who  is 
with  you. 

26 How  then  does  the  matter  stand,  Brethren?  Whenever 
you  meet  together  for  worship,  each  of  you  is  ready  to  manifest 
some  gift, — to  sing  a  song  of  praise,  to  give  instruction,  to  reveal 
a  truth,  to  utter  a  Tongue,  or  to  interpret  one.  By  all  means 
exercise  the  gifts  with  which  you  have  been  endowed,  always 
provided  that  they  are  exercised  to  build  up  the  spiritual  life  of 
others  and  not  to  glorify  yourselves.  27  If  those  who  speak  with 
Tongues  are  preferred,  let  only  two,  or  at  most  three,  speak  in 
any  one  meeting,  and  one  at  a  time,  and  let  one  interpreter  serve 
for  each.  28  But  if  no  interpreter  be  present,  let  whoever  has 
this  gift  be  silent  in  public  worship,  and  exercise  it  in  private 
between  himself  and  God.  29  And  of  those  who  are  inspired  to 
preach,  let  two  or  three  speak  in  each  meeting,  and  let  the  rest  of 
them  exercise  the  gift  of  discernment  as  to  what  is  being  spoken. 
30  But  if  a  revelation  be  made  to  one  of  those  who  thus  sit 
listening,  let  the  preacher  give  place  to  him.  31  For  he  can  stop 
and  be  silent,  and  in  this  way  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  all  of 
the  inspired  to  preach  one  by  one,  so  that  all,  whether  inspired 
or  not,  may  learn  something  and  be  quickened.  82  Yes,  he  can 
stop  :  an  inspired  man’s  spirit  is  under  the  inspired  man’s  control, 
for  the  God  who  inspires  him  is  a  God,  not  of  turbulence,  but  of 
peace.  This  holds  good  of  all  the  assemblies  of  His  people. 

84  When  I  say  that  all  in  turn  may  preach,  I  do  not  include 
your  wives.  They  must  keep  silence  in  the  assemblies.  Utter¬ 
ance,  whether  in  a  Tongue  or  in  preaching,  is  not  allowed  to 
them,  for  this  would  violate  the  rule  of  subjection  which  has  been 
imposed  upon  them  since  the  Fall.  85  Even  their  asking  questions, 
which  might  seem  to  be  compatible  with  subjection,  cannot  be 
allowed  in  the  assemblies.  Let  them  ask  their  own  husbands  at 
home,  and  the  husbands  can  ask  in  the  assembly.  It  is  shameful 
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for  a  woman  to  speak  there.  86  Perhaps  you  think  that  you  have 
the  right  to  do  as  you  please  in  such  matters.  What  ?  are  you 
the  Mother-Church,  or  the  only  Church,  that  you  make  such 
claims  ? 

37  If  any  one  claims  to  be  inspired  as  a  preacher  or  in  any 
other  way,  let  him  give  evidence  of  his  inspiration  by  recognizing 
that  what  I  am  writing  to  you  is  inspired ;  it  is  the  Lord’s 
command.  88  But  if  any  one  fails  to  recognize  this,  I  have  no 
more  to  say.  God  deals  with  such.  88  So  then,  my  Brethren, 
the  sum  of  the  whole  discussion  is  this.  Long  earnestly  to  be 
inspired  to  preach,  and  if  any  one  has  the  gift  of  Tongues,  do 
not  forbid  him  to  use  it.  But  let  everything  be  done  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  natural  feelings  of  propriety  as  well  as  established 
rule. 

1.  Aiwk€T€  t$|I'  &ydTnjy,  JrjXouTe  Sc  tcL  •zn'cujjiaTucdL  This  verse 
looks  back  to  xii.  31,  and  sums  up  the  two  preceding  chapters. 
The  Corinthians  are  to  follow  with  persistence  (Rom.  ix  30,  31, 
xiv.  19;  1  Thess.  v.  15,  etc.)  fthe  more  excellent  way/  and  to 
desire  with  intensity  (xii.  31,  xiv.  39  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  2;  Gal.  iv.  17) 
supernatural  gifts ;  but  (more  than  all  the  rest)  that  they  may  be 
inspired  to  preach.  The  ha  is  definitive,  not  telic.  For  the  other 
meaning  of  £rj\ovv,  ‘boil  with  envy  and  hatred/  comp.  xixi.  4. 
Love  is  a  grace,  which  all  Christians  by  earnest  endeavour  can 
attain.  Prophesying,  Tongues,  etc.  are  gifts ,  which  may  be 
eagerly  desired,  but  which  no  amount  of  effort  can  secure. 
Those  alone  receive  them  to  whom  they  are  given  (xii.  1 1).  The 
Apostle  assures  them  that  his  praise  of  love  does  not  mean  that 
the  gifts  are  to  be  despised.  But  no  man  is  made  morally  the 
better  by  a  gift,  for  character  depends  upon  personal  effort.  Yet 
the  gifts  may  be  instruments  of  personal  improvement,  as  well  as 
of  service  to  others,  although  the  latter  is  of  higher  importance : 
hence  fxaXkov  8e  ha  irpo<j>r}Teoir}T€.  For  £tj\ovt€  see  Mayor  on^ 
Jas.  iv.  2,  p.  128.* 

2.  ‘For  he  who  speak eth  in  a  Tongue,  not  to  men  doth  he 
speak,  but  to  God,  for  no  man  heareth  him  (to  any  purpose). 
This  meaning  of  aKovttv  comes  out  clearly  in  comparing  Acts 
ix.  7  and  xxii.  9-  In  the  one  place  the  men  hear  the  voice ;  in 
the  other  they  did  not  hear  the  voice  of  Him  who  was  speaking 
to  Saul,  i.e.  they  heard  a  sound  but  did  not  hear  it  as  words 

*  Magna  distantia  est  inter  res  temporales  et  spiritales :  temporales  enim , 
cum  non  habeniur,  rnultum  desiderantnr ;  si  vero  habeantur ,  fastidiunt  atque 
vilest  unt:  spiritales  autem,  cum  non  habeniur,  minus  desidcrantur ;  cum  vero 
habeniur ,  magis  magisque  desiderium  in  nobis  accendunt  (Atto  of  Vercelli). 

20 
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addressed  to  any  one.  Also  in  the  story  of  Babel ;  2uyx^a,/ACI/ 
hcei  avTO)v  ttjv  yXaxnrav,  tv  a  jxr)  aKovorcocnv  ckclotos  rrjv  cfxavrjv  rov 

7r\r]crCov  (Gen.  xi.  7 ;  comp.  xln.  23).  Verse  after  verse  shows 
that  speaking  in  foreign  languages  cannot  be  meant.  Tongues 
were  used  in  communing  with  God,  and  of  course  this  was  good 
for  those  who  did  so  {v.  4).  Tongues  were  a  sort  of  spiritual 
soliloquy  addressed  partly  to  self,  partly  to  Heaven.  Compare 
the  proverb,  Sibi  camt  et  Musis  It  is  equally  clear  that  ouScts 
aKovei  does  not  mean  that  Tongues  were  inaudible^  or  that  no 
one  listened  to  them,  but  that  no  one  found  them  intelligible. 
One  might  as  well  have  heard  nothing. 

wcufjiaTi  Sc  XaXei  jxucrnipia.  4  As  it  is  in  the  spirit  that  he 
speaketh  what  are  in  effect  mysteries.’  Explanatory  use  of  Sc, 
not  uncommon  after  a  negative,  but  in  v.  4  without  a  negative. 
£In  the  spirit,’  but  not  ‘with  the  understanding’  ( v .  14),  and 
therefore  unintelligible  to  others.  Mwr^piov  in  the  N.T.  com¬ 
monly  means  4  truth  about  God,  once  hidden,  but  now  revealed.’ 
In  this  sense  it  is  very  common  in  St  Paul :  see  Lightfoot  on 
Col.  i.  26  and  Swete  on  Mark  iv.  11;  Beet  on  1  Cor.  iii.  4, 
p.  40.  Mysteries  must  be  revealed  to  be  profitable;  but  in  the 
case  of  Tongues  without  an  interpreter  there  was  no  revelation, 
and  therefore  no  advantage  to  the  hearers.  See  Hatch,  Essays 
in  Bibl.  Grk.  pp.  57  f. 

3.  6  8c  Trpo<j>i(]T€uW.  c  Whereas  he  who  exerciseth  the  gift  of 
prophesying  does  speak  to  men,  what  is  in  effect  edification  and 
exhortation  and  consolation.’  With  XaXei  oiKoBopjy  comp.  Kpipa 
c <tOUl  and  rovr 6  pov  eori  to  oSfji a  (xi.  24,  29) :  in  each  case  4  what 
is  in  effect  ’  is  the  meaning.  The  metaphorical  sense  of  01*080/^7, 
4  building  up  the  spiritual  life,’  is  peculiar  to  St  Paul  m  the  N.T., 
in  Rom.,  1  and  2  Cor.,  and  Eph. :  elsewhere  (Matt.  xxiv.  1  ; 
Mark  xiii.  1,  2)  of  actual  buildings  or  edifices.  ILapaK\rjcns ,  4  a 
calling  near,’  is  sometimes  ‘supplication’  (2  Cor.  viii.  4), 
‘exhortation’  (Phil.  ii.  1),  ‘consolation’  (2  Cor.  i.  4-7)  or  a 
combination  of  the  last  two,  ‘encouragement’  (Heb.  vi.  18, 
xii.  5).  ‘  Exhortation  ’  or  4  encouragement  ’  is  right  here.  4  Con¬ 

solation’  or  ‘comfort’  must  be  reserved  for  Trapa/w&a,  which 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  N.T. ;  in  the  LXX,  Wisd.  xix.  12. 
But  in  Phil.  ii.  1  we  have  irapapLvBiov  coupled  with  Trapd/tX-qa-is, 
and  in  1  Thess.  ii.  11  we  have  'irapaKaXovvrcs  /cat  Trapafxvdovfievou 
Prophesying  was  the  power  of  seeing  and  making  known  the 
nature  and  will  of  God,  a  gift  of  insight  into  truth  and  of  power 
in  imparting  it,  and  hence  -a  capacity  for  building  up  men’s 
characters,  quickening  their  wills,  and  encouraging  their  spirits. 
The  three  are  co-ordinate:  not  build  up  by  quickening  and 
encouraging,  nor  build  up  and  quicken  in  order  to  encourage. 
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Compare  Barnabas  —  ‘  son  of  prophecy ’  =  vlos  7rapcu<\r}(r€(Ds  (Acts 
iv.  36).  Exhortatio  tollit  tarditatem, ,  adhortatio  timiditatem .  See 
W.  E.  Chadwick,  The  Pastoral  Teaching  of  St  Paul ,  ch.  ix. ; 
Weinel,  St  Paul ,  1 13  f. 

4.  6  XaX«F  yXcoa-arT)  cauTOF  oiKoSopeu  By  communing  with 
God  in  supernatural  language  the  man  who  spoke  in  a  Tongue 
built  up  himself.  But,  as  Chrysostom  says,  What  a  difference 
between  one  person  and  the  Church !  Although  there  is  no 
tt\v  before  IkkXvjo-Cclv,  ‘the  Church’  is  nearer  the  meaning  than 
*  a  Church  ’  or  ‘a  congregation 5 ;  yet  either  of  the  latter  is  ad¬ 
missible.  See  Alford  and  Ellicott,  ad  loc .  But  there  is  no 
sarcasm ;  se  ipsum  aedificat,  ut  ipse  quidem  put at ;  sibi  placet 
Revera  autem  neminem  dedificat \ 

In  both  v.  2  and  v.  4,  D  E  with  Arm.  and  other  authorities  have  7X060-- 
orais  for  7X0 60-0-#.  Some  ( A  E  K  L)  insert  before  0e<£  m  v.  2,  but  here 
none  insert  rrjv  before  £KK\v}<riav. 

5.  OeXco  8^  -iraFTas  upas  XaXciF  yXoSarcrais,  paXXoF  $>€  fra  Trpo<(>ifj- 
t€utjt€.  The  change  from  the  infinitive  to  tva  is  perhaps  meant 
to  make  the  wish  more  intense ;  but  this  is  sufficiently  expressed 
by  the  jxaXXov.  See  J.  H.  Moulton,  Gr ;  p.  208.  Nowhere  else 
does  St  Paul  use  0e\(o  Iva ,  but  it  is  not  rare  (Matt.  vii.  12;  Mark 
vi.  25,  ix  303  Luke  vi.  31 ;  John  xvii.  24):  in  such  cases  the 
telic  force  is  lost,  and  the  tv  a  gives  the  object  of  the  wish. 
‘Now  I  wish  that  all  of  you  might  speak  with  Tongues,  yet  I 
wish  still  more  that  ye  should  prophesy ;  as  (Se  as  in  v .  2)  greater 
is  he,’  etc.  The  ‘for’  of  AV.  is  a  little  too  pronounced,  but  is 
defensible,  even  without  yap  for  :  see  below.  The  Corinthians 
are  exhorted  ne,  praepostero  zelo>  quod  praecipium  est  minoribus 
postponant  (Calv.).  As  M.  Aurelius  (viii.  59)  says,  “Men  are 
made  for  one  another.”  As  for  the  unsatisfactory  ones,  “  either 
teach  them  better  or  put  up  with  them.” 

The  apodosis  (rl  vfx as  dxfeeX.rjcro) ;)  is  placed  between  two  pro¬ 
tases,  which  are  co-ordinate,  the  second,  on  the  negative  side, 
being  complementary  to  the  first,  on  the  positive  side;  ‘If  I 
come  speaking  with  Tongues,  instead  of  speaking  either  in  the 
way  of  revelation,’  etc. 

4k t6s  cl  p.^1  SieppTrjFcu'r].  Pleonastic  combination  of  Iktos  el  and 
el  fxri :  ‘  with  this  exception,  unless  he  interpret 7 ;  comp.  xv.  2  ; 
1  Tim.  v.  19.  The  man  who  spoke  in  a  Tongue  might  also  have 
the  gift  of  interpreting  Tongues,  and  si  accedat  interpretation  jam 
erit prophetia  (Calv.).  The  Sta-  in  SiepfxrjveveLv  may  indicate  either 
‘being  a  go-between’  or  ‘  thoroughness.’  One  who  interprets  his 
own  words  intervenes  between  unintelligible  utterance  and  the 
hearers :  comp.  13,  27,  xii.  30. 
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fieifav  Se  (tf  A  B  P,  Copt.)  is  to  be  preferred  to  pelfav  y dp  (D  F  K  L, 
Latt  Syrr.  Arm.  Aeth.),  Nisi  forte  interpretetur  (Vulg.),  ‘unless  possibly 
he  should  interpret,’  is  not  exact :  this  would  require  edv.  Omit  forte  :  the 
el  intimates  that  his  interpreting  decides  the  point.  It  would  be  known 
that  he  possessed  the  gift  of  interpretation.  On  4kt6s  el  pdf  see  Deissmann, 
Bible  Studies,  p.  Ii8,  and  on  ei  with  the  subjunctive  see  J.  H.  Moulton, 
Or.  1  p.  187,  and  Ellicott  on  I  Cor.  ix.  n,  where  some  good  texts  have 
Qeplaoopev.  This  is  the  only  sure  instance  m  the  N.T.,  and  it  means  that 
his  subsequent  mterpietation  is  regarded  as  quite  possible. 

6.  The  first  of  a  series  of  three  arguments,  drawn  from  their 

experience  of  him  as  a  teacher.  They  are  hoping  to  see  him 
again.  What  good  would  he  do  them,  if  all  that  they  got  from 
him  was  ecstatic  language,  in  which  he  excelled,  but  which  they 
would  not  understand.  To  do  them  good  he  must  speak  in¬ 
telligible  language,  of  which  he  gives  four  examples  in  pairs  that 
correspond:  revelation  is  imparted  by  inspired  preaching,  and 
knowledge  by  doctrine ,  i.e.  d7roKaXv\j/L9  and  yv& o-ts  are  the 
internal  gifts  of  which  7rpo<f>r)Tua  and  are  the  external 

manifestation.*  The  lv  expresses  the  form  in  which  the  XaXeiv 
takes  place.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  seems  to  have  had  this 
passage  in  his  mind  in  famous  criticism  of  the  Johannine 
writiags  (Eus.  H.E .  vn.  xxv.  26). 

‘But,  as  it  is  (seeing  that  without  interpretation  there  can 
be  no  general  edification),  if  I  should  come  unto  you  (xvi.  3) 
speaking  in  Tongues,  what  shall  I  profit  you  (Gal.  v.  2)  ?  What 
shall  I  profit  you,  unless  I  should  speak  to  you  either  m  the  way 
of  revelation  ?  ’  etc.  See  the  paraphrase  above. 

vuv  (KABD^FGP)  rather  than  vvvl  (E K L).  The  vuv  is  logical,  as 
in  v.  11,  vii.  14,  xii.  18,  20,  and  as  vvvl  in  xm.  13,  not  temporal ;  and  in 
the  construction  of  the  veise  rl  vpa s  c bcj>.  is  virtually  repeated.  ‘  Teaching,’ 
the  act  of  giving  instruction,’  is  better  than  ‘doctrine’  (AV.)  for  : 

‘doctrine1  would  be  didcuncaXla  (Eph.  iv.  14;  Col.  ii.  22;  1  Tim.  i.  10, 
etc. ).  But  the  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 

7.  Second  argument,  from  the  sounds  of  inanimate  instru¬ 
ments.  What  use  would  they  be,  if  the  notes  were  indistinguish¬ 
able?  The  avAos  (here  only  in  N.T.)  and  KiOapa  (Rev.  xiv.  2) 
are  given  as  representatives  of  all  wind  and  stringed  instruments. 
They  were  the  commonest  in  use  at  banquets,  funerals,  and 
religious  ceremonies.  The  music  must  be  different,  if  it  is  to 
guide  people  to  be  joyous,  or  sorrowful,  or  devout.  Soulless 
instruments  can  be  made  to  speak  a  language,  but  not  if  all  the 
notes  are  alike. 

‘Yet  things  without  life  giving  a  voice,  whether  pipe  or  harp, 
if  they  should  give  no  distinction  to  the  sounds,  how  shall  be 

*  Thus  Origen  says,  irpocprjreld  icrrlv  if  did  \6yov  tQv  d<pavCbv  (rypLavTUci) 
yv Coens.  diSaxh  £<rriv  6  els  robs  ttoXXoi)?  Siavepipevos  SidouncciKiKbs  \6yos  (fTS. 
x.  37>  P*  36)-  See  Abbott,  The  Son  of  Man,  pp.  200  f. 
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known  what  is  piped  and  what  is  harped  ?  *  AV.  has  *  sound  ’ 
for  both  cjxDvyj  and  4>66yyos}  and  both  AV.  and  RV.  ignore  the 
repetition  of  the  to.  Except  for  Rom.  x.  18,  <£0oyyois  might 
be  translated  ‘notes.’  Perhaps,  as  in  Gal.  iii.  15,  the  o/xws  is 
attracted  out  of  its  place,  and  the  sentence  is  meant  to  run — 

‘  Inanimate  things,  although  giving  a  voice,  yet,  unless,’  etc. 
VA if/vxos  occurs  Wisd.  xiii.  17,  xiv.  29,  but  nowhere  else  in  N.T. 

In  Judith  xiv.  9  we  have  >Kev  and  in  Wisd.  xix.  18,  &<nrep  iv 

\paKT7]pL($  <p66ryyoi  rod  pvdfxov  to  5vo/jlcl  8ia\\&<rcrov<riv .  For  to  is  (p$6yyots 
(^ADEKLP,  Vulg.),  B,  d  e  Arm.,  Ambrst.  have  <p86yyov ,  and  for 
(SAB  D*),  E  F  L  P  have  8iS$.  See  Matt.  xxiv.  31 ;  Rev.  xiv.  2,  xviii.  22 
for  (pcjv'fiy  of  musical  sound ;  and  Rom.  ui,  22,  x.  12  for  5ta«rro\^  as  meaning 
*  distinction ’  and  not  ‘  interval '  (didcrrrjfia).  But  m  music  the  difference  of 
meaning  is  not  great. 

8.  Another  and  stronger  illustration.  Of  all  musical  sounds 
the  military  trumpet  is  the  most  potent,  and  far  clearer  than  pipe 
or  lyre.  If  sound  is  to  be  a  signal,  it  must  differ  from  other 
sounds. 

*  For  if  a  trumpet  also  should  give  an  uncertain  voice,  who 
will  make  ready  for  battle  ?  ’  *  The  context  makes  *  battle  ’  more 
probable  than  ‘war.’  In  Homer  and  Hesiod  the  meaning  of 
‘battle’  is  commonest  (//.  vii.  174  of  a  duel),  in  class.  Grk.  that 
of  ‘war.’  Of.  Num.  x.  9;  Jer.  1.  42;  Ezek.  vii.  14.  In  the 
Synoptists,  ‘war’  is  the  better  translation.  In  Jas.  iv.  1  7r oAe/wu 
kcli  fxd)(cu  means  bitter  quarrels  between  individuals.  Compare 
Clem.  Rom.  Cor.  46.  On  military  signals  with  trumpets  see 
Smith,  Diet.  Ant.  ‘Exercitus,’  i.  p.  801;  ‘Tuba,’  ii.  p.  901.* 
For  aSrjXos  see  the  unmarked  graves,  ra  /jLvrj/xeia  ra  aSrjXa.  (Luke 
xi.  44) :  the  word  is  found  nowhere  else  in  N.T.  and  is  rare  in 
LXX.  Here,  aSrjXov  <ra\7r.  <£<ov.  is  the  right  order,  and  also  the 
most  effective. 

9.  If  the  military  trumpet  is  more  potent  than  pipe  or  lyre, 
still  more  expressive  is  the  human  tongue ;  but  that  also  can 
produce  sounds  which  convey  no  meaning. 

‘  So  also  ye,  unless  by  means  of  the  tongue  ye  give  speech 
that  is  distinct,  how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  spoken  ?  ’  The 
tongue  here  means  the  organ  of  speech,  not  the  ecstatic  Tongue, 
which  never  gave  c&nj/Aov  \6yov,  but  rather  what  was  aarrjjjLov, 
excepting  to  one  who  had  the  gift  of  interpretation.  E&r^os 
(here  only,  but  classical)  means  ‘  well-marked,’  4  definite,’  ‘  signifi¬ 
cant.’  Origen  suggests  that  this  text  intimates  that  the  obscure 

*  Here  ‘make  ready’  or  ‘make  preparations’  is  better  than  ‘prepare 
himself.’  The  intransitive  use  of  the  middle  is  older  and  more  common  than 
the  reflexive.  Undoubted  instances  of  the  reflexive  are  rare  in  the  N  T., 
J,  H.  Moulton,  Gr.  p.  156.  The  /cat  may  be  ‘even’;  ‘For  if  even  a 
trumpet.’ 
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portions  of  Scripture,  such  as  the  account  of  the  sacrifices  in 
Leviticus  and  of  the  Tabernacle  in  Exodus,  ought  not  to  be  read 
in  public  worship,  unless  some  one  explains  their  meaning. 

€<T€a0€  yctp  els  depa  XaXourres.  4  For  ye  will  be  speaking  into 
the  air’ — to  the  winds.  The  periphrastic  tense  indicates  the 
lasting  condition  to  which  the  unintelligible  speaker  is  reduced. 
Compare  aepa  Sepwv,  ix.  2  6;  also  Wisd.  ix.  ii,  12:  except  in 
Wisd.,  ayj  p  is  rare  in  the  LXX.*  Tu  fac  ne  ventis  verba  prof  undam 
(Lucr.  iv.  932). 

10.  Third  argument,  from  the  sounds  of  human  language. 
Speech  is  useless  to  the  hearer,  unless  he  understands  it. 

rocrauTa,  cl  tuxo*-,  yew)  .  .  .  kcu  ouSgk  acjxoyoy.  4  There 

are,  it  may  be,  so  many  kinds  of  voices  (Gen.  xi.  1,  7)  in  the 
world,  and  no  kind  (of  course)  is  voiceless 9  (xii.  2  ;  Acts  viii.  32). 
But  here  a<j>a>vos  does  not  mean  4  dumb  ’  but,  what  may  be  worse, 

4  unintelligible.’  Voiceless  voice,  i.e.  meaningless  sound,  had 
better  be  inaudible ;  it  is  mere  distracting  noise.  This  was  just 
the  case  with  Tongues  in  a  congiegation  without  an  interpreter. 
Wetstein  gives  many  examples  of  d  rvgpi,  4  if  it  so  happens,’  or 
4 1  dare  say.’  It  implies  that  the  number  is  large,  but  that  the 
exact  number  does  not  matter :  4  There  are,  I  dare  say,  ever  so 
many  kinds.’  For  ev  koct/ulw  without  the  article,  4  in  existence,’ 
comp.  viii.  4 ;  2  Cor.  v.  19.!  Probably  yeW  is  to  be  understood 
with  ovSev :  to  say  that  nothing  is  without  a  voice  of  some  kind 
would  hardly  be  true.  But  the  Vulg.  takes  it  so ;  nihil  sine  voce 
est ;  nihil  horum  mutum  (Calv.)/  nihil  est  mutum  (Beza)  ;  which 
moreover  destroys  the  oxymoron  in  a<£covos:  comp.  x<*p<.s 

axapis,  jSios  afitos  or  <£/3lWo?3  ya/xo<?  ayapos,  jtXovtos  a7r\ovros. 
Nullum  genus  vocum  vocis  expers  is  better.  Speech  without 
meaning  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

No  doubt  4<rrtv  (KL,  Chrys.  Thdrt.)  is  a  grammatical  correction  of 
el<rtv  (XABDEFGP);  but  the  plural  is  deliberate,  to  emphasize  the 
number  of  different  kinds.  A  few  authorities  insert  r<£  before  Kbepup,  airuv 
after  and  iarLy  after  &<p(ovov :  in  all  cases  K*ABP  with  other  wit¬ 
nesses  omit. 

11.  All  kinds  of  languages  met  at  commercial  Corinth  with 
its  harbours  on  two  seas,  and  difference  of  language  was  a 
frequent  barrier  to  common  action.  Moreover,  it  was  well 
known  how  exasperating  it  could  be  for  two  intelligent  persons 
to  be  unintelligible  to  one  another.  Vet  the  Corinthians  were 

*  The  rare  compounds,  iepofiareXv  and  depofierpetv  do  not  illustrate  this 
expression :  they  suggest  vagueness  rather  than  futility. 

f  iv  otipavfp,  iv  oticy,  iv  ir6\eiy  iv  i/ocX^a-iq,,  iirl  7 yjs  are  similar  phrases : 
in  such  cases  the  idea  is  definite  enough  without  the  article.  There  was  a 
tendency,  apparent  in  the  papyri,  to  drop  the  article  after  a  preposition. 
J.  H.  Moulton,  Gr,  p.  82,  ana  on  el  nJ^ot,  p.  196. 
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introducing  these  barriers  and  provocations  into  Christian  wor¬ 
ship,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  display  ! 

cay  oui'  jxt|  €i8w  ...  ci'  £|ao!  fidppapos.  ‘Unless,  therefore,  I 
know  the  meaning  of  the  voice,  I  shall  be  to  him  who  speaks  to 
me  a  barbarian,  and  he  who  speaks  will  in  my  estimation  be  a 
barbarian.5  The  second  result  is  more  obvious  than  the  first ; 
but  the  Apostle  assumes  that  the  foreigner  sees  quite  plainly  that 
his  words  are  not  understood.  Comp.  Rom.  i.  14;  Col.  iii.  11 ; 
Acts  xxviii.  2,  4.  Bap/3apo$,  like  ‘  gibberish,5  is  probably  meant 
to  imitate  unintelligible  sounds.  AV.,  with  D  E  F  G,  Latt.  Syir. 
Copt.  Arm.,  Chrys.,  omits  the  lv  before  e/xot :  ‘  unto  me.5  Com¬ 
pare  Hdt.  ii.  158 ;  Ovid,  Trist  v.  10,  n  ;  and  see  J.  H.  Moulton, 
p.  103. 

12.  outcds  Kal  6/jlcls  .  .  .  »W  irepLarareurjTe.  ‘So  also  ye  (zf.  9), 
seeing  that  ye  are  earnestly  desirous  of  spiritual  manifestations 
(enthusiastic  after  spirits),  let  it  be  for  the  edifying  of  the  Church 
that  ye  seek  to  abound.5  The  Corinthians  were  eager  for  these 
brilliant  charismata.  St  Paul  does  not  blame  them,  but  charges 
them  to  have  a  right  motive  for  desiring  them,  viz.  the  building 
up  of  others  rather  than  their  own  gratification.  Origen  says 
that  the  way  to  increase  one’s  charismata  is  to  use  them  for  the 
good  of  others:  otherwise  the  gifts  may  wane.  Cf.  Philo,  De 
Decal ogo,  105.  For  ovtcqs  see  vi.  5,  viii.  12 ;  for  ^Xomu,  Gal. 
i.  14 ;  Acts  xxii.  3 ;  for  irv^vpAr^v  in  this  sense,  xii.  10 ;  for  the 
inversion  of  order  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  iii.  5,  vii.  17;  Rom. 
xii.  3.  Some  would  translate ;  ‘  For  the  edifying  of  the  Church 
seek  (them),  that  ye  may  abound  (in  them).5  This  is  not  so 
probable  as  the  other.  There  is  perhaps  a  touch  of  irony  or  of 
rebuke  in  ‘seeing  that  ye  are  so  eager  for.5  This  exhortation 
closes  the  first  series  of  arguments.  The  next  verse  (13)  is  a 
corollary  from  ?rpos  ttjv  oIko^ojjltjv  .  .  .,  and  leads  to  the  second 
series. 

13.  A10  6  \a\wv  yXcucrcrr)  TTpocrcu^eo-Ow  Zva  Stcp/xip'curj.  ‘  It 
follows  from  this  (xii.  33  Gal.  iv.  31,  etc.)  that  he  who  speaks 
in  a  Tongue  should  pray  that  he  may  interpret,5  i,e.  have  the 
gift  of  interpretation  also.  This  prayer  might  precede  or  follow 
the  ecstatic  speech.  The  verse  does  not  necessarily  mean  ‘  Let 
him  in  his  ecstasy  pray  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  interpret5; 
still  less,  ‘  Let  him  in  his  ecstasy  pray  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
his  utterance  intelligible.5  It  was  characteristic  of  glossolalia 
that  the  speaker  could  not  make  his  speech  intelligible;  and 
apparently  he  had  no  control  over  the  sounds  that  he  uttered, 
although  he  could  abstain  from  uttering  them.  It  does  not 
follow  that,  because  we  have  'rrpo<T€vx<j>pai  yXwcroy  in  v.  14,  there¬ 
fore  y\&<rcrp  is  to  be  understood  with  Trpo<r€vx*<r6(a  in  v .  13 : 
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yXuxroy  is  indispensable  in  v.  14.  A lo  is  found  in  all  groups  of 
the  Pauline  Epp.,  except  the  Pastorals,  and  is  specially  frequent 
in  this  group. 

14.  First  argument  of  the  second  series.  The  gift  of  Tongues 

is  inferior  to  other  gifts,  because  in  it  the  reason  has  no  control; 
and  the  Apostle  has  misgivings  about  devotions  in  which  the 
reason  has  no  part  (v.  19).  Strange  that  Corinthians  should 
need  to  be  told  that  intellect  is  not  to  be  ignored,  but  ought  to 
be  brought  to  full  development  (v.  20)  “  Feeling  is  a  precious 

gift ;  but  when  men  parade  it  and  give  way  to  it,  it  is  weakness 
instead  of  strength”  (F.  W  Robertson,  Corinthians ,  p.  228). 

iXv  yoip  upocrcu'xwjxai  yXtionrg.  ‘For  if  ever  I  pray  in  a 
Tongue,  my  spirit  prayeth,  but  my  understanding  is  unfruitful/ 
because  it  does  no  good  to  others.  There  is  no  oucoSo/at}  for 
the  congregation,  because  what  he  utters  is  not  framed  by  his 
intellect  to  convey  any  meaning  to  them.  Hilary  says  that 
Latins  sometimes  sang  Greek  songs  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
the  sound,  without  understanding  what  they  sang.  Note  that 
it  is  the  7 rvevfia,  not  the  i/ruxv,  that  prays;  and  prayer  here 
includes  praise  and  thanksgiving.  The  preacher’s  fruit  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  hearer’s  progress,  not  in  his  own  delight  or  in  their 
admiration  ot  his  gift.  Aristotle  (Eth.  Nic .  iv.  lii.  33)  speaks  of 
ra  KaXa  Kai  aKapira,  objects  of  beauty  which  do  not  pay,  though 
they  delight  all  and  dignify  the  possessor.  For  vovs  see  Luke 
xxiv.  45;  Rev.  xiii.  18,  xvii.  9. 

15.  rC  ottv  icTiv;  ‘What  then  is  the  outcome?’  How  do  we 
stand  after  this  discussion  ( v .  26;  Rom.  iii.  9,  vi.  15;  Acts 
xxl  22)  as  to  the  conditions  of  being  of  use  to  others  in  one’s 
devotions?  Unreasoning  emotionalism  will  not  do.  ‘I  will 
pray  with  the  spirit  (that  of  course) ;  but  I  will  pray  with  the 
understanding  also,’  so  as  to  be  able  to  edify  others :  ‘  I  will 
sing  praise  with  the  spirit,  but,’  etc.  There  is  no  thought  here 
of  liturgical  music;  it  is  the  individual  spontaneously  using  a 
special  gift  in  the  congregation;  “impromptu  utterance  of  sacred 
song”  (Beet).  Comp.  Eph.  v.  19;  Col.  iii.  16 :  faUw  originally 
meant  playing  on  a  stringed  instrument;  then  singing  to  the 
harp  or  lyre;  finally,  singing  without  accompaniment,  especi¬ 
ally  singing  praise — t<S  KvpC a>,  t<3  ovo/mtl  avrov  k.t.X.  It  is 
possible  that  the  ecstatic  utterances  sometimes  took  the  form 
of  an  inarticulate  chant,  songs  without  intelligible  words  or 
definite  melody.  Compare  ifraXa re  crweT<3s  (Ps.  xlvii.  8). 

16.  Second  argument.  Tongues  are  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  ungifted,  for  ineffable  emotion  is  a  hindrance  rather  than  a 
help  to  those  who  witness  it 
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*  For  else,  if  ever  thou  art  blessing  God  in  spirit/  /.<?.  thanking 
Him  in  ecstasy,  ‘how  shall  he  who  occupies  the  place  of  the 
ungifted  say  the  (usual)  Amen  after  thy  giving  of  thanks,  seeing 
that  he  knows  not  what  thou  art  saying?  ’  You  may  be  engaged 
in  the  highest  kind  of  devotion,  nobihssima  species  orandi  (Beng.), 
but  it  conveys  no  meaning  to  those  who  cannot  interpret  the 
language  used.  It  is  obvious  that  euxapLorCa  here  cannot  mean 
the  Eucharist.  The  minister  at  that  service  would  not  speak  in 
a  Tongue.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  m  ‘  the  Amen  ’  there  is  in¬ 
direct  reference  to  the  Eucharist.  The  use  of  the  responsive 
Amen  at  the  end  of  the  prayers,  and  especially  of  the  reader's 
doxology,  had  long  been  common  in  the  synagogues  (Neh.  v.  13, 
viii.  6 ;  1  Chron.  xvi.  36 ;  Ps.  cvi.  48),  and  had  thence  passed 
into  the  Christian  Church,  where  it  at  once  became  a  prominent 
feature  (Justin  M.  ApoL  i.  65;  Tertul.  De  Spectac.  25 ;  Cornelius 
Bishop  of  Rome  in  Eus.  JT.JS.  vi.  xlui.  19;  Chrys.  ad  loc .), 
especially  at  the  end  of  the  consecration  prayer  in  the  Eucharist. 
So  common  did  it  become  at  the  end  of  every  prayer  in  Christian 
worship  that  the  Jews,  it  is  said,  began  to  abandon  it;  Jerome 
says  that  it  was  like  thunder.  The  Rabbis  gave  similar  instruc¬ 
tions  about  the  :  the  language  should  be  such  as  he  can 

understand.  Hastings,  DCG .  i.  p.  51,  JDB.  i.  p.  80;  Dalman, 
The  Words  of  Jesus,  p.  226.  In  the  LXX  the  Hebrew  word  is 
retained  in  the  responsive  passages  (Neh.  v.  13,  viii.  6 ;  1  Chron. 
xvi.  36 ;  1  Esdr.  ix.  47  ,*  Tobit  viii.  8),  but  in  the  Psalms  and 
elsewhere  it  is  translated  yeVot to.  The  Vulgate  has  fiat  in  the 
Psalms,  elsewhere  ‘  Amea’  It  is  evident  from  this  passage  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  service  was  extempore,  and  both  the  Didache 
and  Justin  show  that  this  continued  for  some  time.  Apparently 
the  prophets  had  more  freedom  in  this  respect  than  others. 
For  brC  see  Phil,  i,  3  ;  1  Thess.  iii.  7. 

The  precise  meaning  of  both  twos  and  tSuor 77$  is  uncertain. 
But  it  is  unlikely  that  at  this  early  period,  when  the  Christians 
in  each  town  met  for  common  worship  in  private  houses,  there 
was  a  portion  of  the  room  set  apart  for  the  tSuurat,  or  that  these 
were  laymen  as  distinct  from  officials.  No  clearly  marked  dis¬ 
tinctions  had  as  yet  been  drawn  between  ministers  and  laity. 
In  Acts  iv.  13  (see  Knowling’s  note),  *  without  special  training/ 
‘  uneducated/  seems  to  be  the  meaning,  and  in  2  Cor.  xi.  6  the 
Apostle  probably  means  that  he  was  not  a  trained  orator  or 
professional  speaker.  Here  *  unlearned 1  or  ‘  inexperienced  ’  may 
be  the  meaning;  but  RV.  margin  is  probably  right;  ‘without 
gifts/  i.e.  having  no  gift  of  Tongues,  or  of  interpretation,  or  of 
prophesying.  It  would  therefore  be  somewhat  like  A/xvqros, 
‘  uninitiated.’  Tyndale  and  Coverdale  have  ‘laye  people  ’  in 
Acts  and  ‘  unlearned  ’  here.  In  any  case  the  Apostle's  argument 
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is  clear.  It  would  be  aroTov  that  one  who  has  a  place  in  public 
worship  should  be  prevented  from  joining  m  it,  owing  to  the 
language  used  being  unintelligible.  Tongues  were  not  given  to 
encourage  vanity,  or  to  hinder  the  devotions  of  others.  Wetstein 
gives  abundant  illustrations  of  the  different  meanings  of  tSidmy? : 
see  also  Suicer  on  both  iSico-nys  and  9 A pi/jv.  Conybeare  and 
Howson  explain  iSiuTrjs  as  one  “who  takes  no  part  in  the 
particular  matter  in  hand  ” — an  outsider,  unbetheiligt . 

oyfis  (KABDE  P)  rather  than  eiXov/jays  (F  G  K  L,  Latt.  benedix - 
eris ),  and  Tveb/ian  (K*  AF  G  17,  Vulg  Syrr.  Arm.)  rather  than  iv  Tveti- 
fjLGLTi  (B  D)  or  r<£  tv.  (K  L,  Chrys.),  or  iv  rcjj  tv.  (P). 

17.  o-D  fjLcv  y&p  KaXcos  euxapicrreLs.  The  <xv  is  emphatic,  cv^ap- 
L<rrei<2  is  synonymous  with  the  preceding  evXoyrjs,  and  there  is 
perhaps  a  touch  of  irony  in  the  /caAcos :  c  Thy  beautiful  thanks¬ 
giving  is  quite  lost  on  the  poor  iSicor^s.’  Or  the  mAdfe  may 
mean,  ‘  Do  not  think  that  I  consider  Tongues  to  be  worthless ; 
God’s  gifts,  if  rightly  used,  are  always  valuable  to  the  receiver ; 
but  Tongues  are  no  good  to  the  ungifted  hearer.’  Note  aAAa 
instead  of  Se  after  peV,  intensifying  the  contrast;  ‘but  none 
the  less.’ 

18.  Third  argument,  from  his  own  case ;  comp,  v .  6,  iv.  6, 
ix.  1  f.,  xiii.  1-3.  He,  if  any  one,  has  a  right  to  speak  with 
Tongues  in  the  congregation,  yet  he  will  not.  He  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about ;  he  is  not  depreciating  a  gift  of  which  he 
has  no  experience.  In  xiii.  1  he  spoke  hypothetically  of  pos¬ 
sessing  this  gift.  Here  he  says  plainly  that  he  possesses  it  with 
greater  intensity  than  all  of  them,  which  perhaps  implies  that 
the  fact  was  not  generally  known,  because  he  exercised  the  gift 
in  private.  Here  we  have  strong  evidence  that  Tongues  are 
not  foreign  languages.  He  does  not  say  that  he  speaks  ‘in 
more  tongues  ’ ;  and  he  could  use  his  understanding  in  speaking 
Latin  or  Syriac  just  as  much  as  in  speaking  Greek.  In  saying 
that  the  man  who  was  most  richly  endowed  with  this  gift  was 
one  who  abstained  from  using  it  in  public,  he  perhaps  hints 
that  those  who  were  not  greatly  endowed  were  the  people  who 
gave  themselves  most  airs  about  it. 

cfixapioTw  tw  6cw,  This  cannot  refer  to  the  Eucharist,  and 
to  some  extent  confirms  the  view  that  w.  16,  17  do  not. 

Tt&vrw  ufjiwi/  paAXoK.  The  emphatic  position  of  irdvroiv 
perhaps  means  ‘  more  than  all  of  you  put  together  ’ :  but  ‘  more 
than  any  of  you  ’  is  sufficient  for  the  argument.  The  omission 
of  on  before  Tavrvv  raises  the  second  sentence  in  importance, 
making  it  co-ordinate  instead  of  dependent.  How  “perfectly 
sane  and  sober”  the  Apostle  is  in  all  this  is  well  pointed  out 
by  Weinel,  St  Paul \  pp.  142  f. 
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The  AV.  inserts  ‘my’  before  ‘God,’  with  ICL,  Vulg.  But  nearly  all 
other  authorities  omit.  It  is  more  difficult  to  decide  between  y\t bray 
(KADEFG  17?  Latt.  Arm  )  and  y\<l!)cr(rcus  (B  K  L  P,  Syrr.  Copt.  Aeth. 
Chrys.  Thdrt.).  But  XaX<£  (KBDEP  17,  Latt.  Syrr.  Copt.  Arm.)  is  to  be 
preferred  to  \a\Qv  (KL,  Chrys.  Thdrt. ),  which  is  a  conection  arising  from 
the  absence  of  Btl.  The  omission  of  /uaWov  is  curious  ,  omnium  vestrum 
lingua  loquor  (Vulg.  d  f)  A  omits  XaXw  ;  ‘  I  give  thanks  in  a  Tongue.’ 

19.  dXXa  Iv  iKK\r}(TLa.  4  But  (whatever  I  may  do  in  private) 
in  an  assembly  I  had  rather  speak  five  words  with  my  understand¬ 
ing.’  For  0e\<*> .  .  .  tj,  4  I  prefer,’  comp.  2  Mac.  xiv.  42  ;  the  use 
is  classical  (Horn.  II.  i.  117),  and  is  found  in  papyri  (Deissmann, 
Light ,  p.  179)*  and  XaXrjcrcu  rather  than  XaXelv,  because  of  the 
definite  number  of  words  spoken  on  the  contemplated  occasion. 
KaTt)x,n<r«  (Rom.  ii.  18;  Gal.  vi.  6;  Luke  i.  4)  implies  thorough 
instruction  by  word  of  mouth ;  of  what  is  sounded  down  into  the 
ear.  The  verb  in  N.T.  is  found  m  Paul  and  Luke  only.  La 
Rochefoucauld  {Max.  142)  contrasts  the  grands  esprits  who 
convey  much  meaning  in  few  words  with  those  who  have  le 
don  de  beaucoup  parler  et  de  rien  dire .* 

20.  This  verse  is  better  taken  as  the  beginning  ©f  a  new 
portion  of  the  subject  rather  than  as  the  conclusion  of  what 
precedes.  It  opens  affectionately.  Comp.  x.  14;  Rom.  x.  1; 
Gal.  lii.  15,  vi.  1  ;  1  Thess.  v.  25 :  in  each  case  the  opening 
*A $e\<t>oi  makes  a  fresh  start. 

‘Brethren,  do  not  prove  children  in  your  minds,  but  in 
jealousy  of  one  another  show  yourselves  (not  merely  children 
but)  babes :  in  your  minds  (Prov.  vii.  7,  ix.  4)  prove  full-grown 
men  ’ ;  i.e .  4  Play  the  part  of  babies,  if  you  like,  in  freedom  from 
malice :  but  in  common  sense  try  to  act  like  grown-up  people.’ 
A  severe  rebuke  to  those  who  prided  themselves  on  their  intellig¬ 
ence.  Children  prefer  what  glitters  and  makes  a  show  to  what 
is  much  more  valuable;  and  it  was  childish  to  prefer  ecstatic 
utterance  to  other  and  far  more  useful  gifts. f  Nowhere  else  in 
N.T,  does  <£pcm  occur,  but  in  LXX  it  is  frequent  in  Proverbs 
in  the  phrase  Ivfcrjs  <j>pwo)v,  which  St  Paul  may  have  in  his  mind. 
AV.  and  RV.  are  probably  right  in  translating  Ka/cta  4  malice  ’  or 
4 maliciousness,’  rather  than  ‘wickedness’  or  ‘vice,’  in  all  the 
places  in  which  it  occurs  in  St  Paul  (v.  8;  Rom.  i.  29;  Eph. 
lv.  31 ;  Col.  iii.  8 ;  Tit.  iii.  3,  where  it  is  joined  with  <j>66vos).  In 

*  On  this  verse  Erasmus  remarks;  “They  chant  nowadays  in  our 
churches  what  is  an  unknown  tongue  and  nothing  else,  while  you  will  not 
hear  a  sermon  once  in  six  months  telling  people  to  amend  their  lives. 
Modem  church  music  is  so  constructed  that  the  congiegation  cannot  hear 
one  distinct  word.  The  choristers  themselves  do  not  understand  what  they 
are  singing”  (Froude,  Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus,  p.  117). 

t  Repuerascere  nos  et  apostolus  jubet  secundum  deum ,  ut  malitia  infantes 
per  simplicitatem,  ita  demum  sapientes  senstbus  (Tert.  Adv.  Valent .  2). 
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i  Pet.  ii.  i  (see  Hort)  it  is  joined  with  SoAos,  <f>6ovoL,  and  «ara- 
XaXiaL  In  class.  Grk.  K.a* da  in  the  moral  sense  is  opposed  to 
aperr},  and  is  vice  of  any  kind,  but  especially  cowardice.  Later 
it  comes  to  mean  maliciousness  and  ill-will ;  often  in  the  Testa¬ 
ments  of  the  XII.  Patriarchs ;  Symeon  iv.  6 ;  Zabulon  viii.  5 ; 
Gad  vi.  7 ;  and  especially  Beniamin  viii.  1 ;  dwoSpare  rrjv  Kaidav , 
rbv  (jyOovov  Kal  rrjv  ptcaSeX^tav,  See  2  Mac.  iv.  4.  Everywhere 
in  St  Paul  the  Vulgate  has  malitia ,  and  even  in  Matt.  vi.  34 ;  but 
m  Acts  viii.  22  nequitia .  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 

Bible:  comp.  xiii.  11;  Rom.  xvi.  19. 

21.  iv  tw  vofjno  y^Ypairrai.  ‘  In  the  Law  it  stands  written.’ 
The  reference  is  to  Isa.  xxviii.  11,  12,  and  6  vopos  here  means 
Scripture  generally;  Rom.  in.  19;  John  x.  34,  xii.  34,  xv.  25. 
See  Orig.  Philocaha  ix.  2  ;  Suicer,  ii.  p.  416 :  yracrav  rrjv  iraAaidv, 
ov  p-ovov  ra  MwcratKa  (Theoph.).  But  the  connexion  of  the 
quotation  with  the  argument  here  is  not  easy:  perhaps  some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort;  ‘I  have  pointed  out  that  Tongues  are  a 
blessed  experience  to  the  individual  believer,  and  that,  if  inter¬ 
preted,  they  may  benefit  the  believing  congregation.  Tongues 
have  a  further  use,  as  a  sign  to  ^believers ;  not  a  convincing, 
saving  sign,  but  a  judicial  sign.  Just  as  the  disobedient  Jews, 
who  refused  to  listen  to  the  clear  and  intelligible  message  which 
God  frequently  sent  to  them  through  His  Prophets,  were 
chastised  by  being  made  to  listen  to  the  unintelligible  language 
of  foreign  invaders,  so  those  who  now  fail  to  believe  the  Gospel 
are  chastised  by  hearing  wonderful  sounds  which  they  cannot 
understand.’  If  this  is  correct,  we  may  compare  Christ’s  use 
of  parables  to  veil  His  meaning  from  those  who  could  not  or 
would  not  receive  it.  The  quotation  is  very  free,  and  is  not 
from  the  LXX.* 

1  Cor.  xiv.  21.  LXX  of  Isa.  xxviii.  11,  12. 

*0™  iv  €T€poy\<h(T(rois  Ka\  iv  Sta  <j>av\Lo-p6v  x€L^c0V>  &a 
XeCXecriv  iripcov  ^  \akr)<ra>  r<3  Aaco  ykcotjcrrjs  ere  pas-  Sri  \d\rjcrovcriv  r<p 
roura),  Kal  ou8’  ovroos  elo-aKOvaovrai  Aaa>  tcmjtg)  \eyovres  avrois,  Tovro 
pov ,  A iyei  K vpios,  *  to  avavravpa  r<S  neivSvri  Kal  rovro 

rb  crvvrpippa ,  Kal  ovk  r}6eX.rj<rav 

CLKOVeW, 

‘For  with  alien-tongued  men  and  with  lips  of  aliens  will 
I  speak  to  this  people,  and  not  even  thus  will  they  hearken 

*  Origen  says,  ravra  rb  ^para  etipopev  yrapb  ’AfajXq.  Kal  rats  Aotirats  4kS6- 
<r€<nvt  o4>  pr\v  irapk  rots  i^dop^Kovra  :  and  again,  etipov  rh  l<rodvmpoQvra  rjj  A^et 
ra&rri  iv  rjj  rod  ’AjajXov  ipprjvdq,  KeLpeva  ( Philocaha  ix.  2).  On  ytypairrat  of 
Sciipture,  see  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies ,  pp.  112 f.  The  connexion  with  the 
argument  may  be ;  *  Tongues  do  not  engender  faith,  while  prophecy  does’ 
(v.  24) ;  or,  *  Tongues  appeal  to  no  faith,  as  prophecy  does,  in  the  hearers. 
Tongues,  then,  are  a  sign  to  ^believers.’ 
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unto  Me,  saith  the  Lord.’  The  on  is  not  recitative,  but  is  part 
of  the  quotation,  representing  what  might  be  rendered  ‘Yea’ 
or  ‘Truly  for.’  In  Isaiah  the  men  with  alien  tongue  are  the 
Assyrians.  Isaiah’s  opponents  are  supposed  to  have  jeered  at 
him  for  repeating  the  same  simple  message;  “We  are  not 
children,  requiring  to  be  told  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again.”  Then  he  threatens  them  with  the  terrible  gibberish 
(like  stammering)  of  foreign  invaders.  See  W.  E.  Barnes, 
adloc .  The  main  part  of  the  application  here  is  the  conclusion, 
ouS’  o-uTa)5  sicraKovaovTaC  pov,  where  the  compound  is  stronger  than 
the  simple  a/coiW,  and  perhaps  represents  *  willing  to  listen’: 
Luke  i.  13;  Acts  x.  31;  Heb.  v.  7 — of  God’s  listening  to 
prayer. 

iripeus  y\dxr<rais  (F  G,  Vulg.  in  alii r  hnguis ,  Tert.)  for  trepoyKdxrcroiSy 
and  irdpois  (D  E  F  G  K  L  P,  Latt.)  for  iripto v  (tf  A  B  17  and  other  cursives) 
are  probably  corrections  of  sciibes.  'ET€p6y\w<r<ros  is  found  m  Aquila,  but 
not  m  LXX. 

22.  wore.  ‘So  then  (t.e.  in  harmony  with  this  passage  of 
Scripture),  the  Tongues  are  for  a  sign  to  men  who  do  not  believe.’ 
He  decs  not  say  that  they  are  a  sign,  but  that  they  are  intended  to 
serve  as  such — efc  cn^eio]/:  Gen.  ix.  13;  Num.  xvi.  38,  xvii.  10; 
Deut.  vi.  8,  xi.  18,  etc.  Nor  does  he  say  what  kind  of  a  sign, 
but  the  context  shows  that  it  is  for  judgment  rather  than  for 
salvation :  comp.  eZs  fiaprvpLov  (Mark  i.  44,  vi.  1 1,  etc.),  which  is 
equally  indefinite.  No  els  07 7.  after  irpo^rjnCou 

23.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  even  for  unbelievers,  prophesying 
is  more  valuable  than  Tongues.  ‘  If,  therefore,  the  whole  Church 
be  come  together  to  one  place,  and  all  are  speaking  with 
Tongues,  and  there  come  in  ungifted  people  or  unbelievers,  will 
they  not  say  that  ye  are  raving  ?  ’  It  was  strange  that  what  the 
Corinthians  specially  prided  themselves  on  was  a  gift  which,  if 
exercised  in  public,  would  excite  the  derision  of  unbelievers. 
The  Corinthians  were  crazy,  although  not  exactly  as  heathen 
might  suppose.  Compare  the  charge  of  drunkenness  at 
Pentecost;  Acts  ii.  13. 

If  4m  t b  means  ‘  for  the  same  object,’  the  object  might 

be  the  Tongues :  the  Corinthians  came  together  to  enjoy  this 
spiritual  luxury  and  exhibit  it  to  others  :  but  both  here  and  xi. 
20  it  probably  means  ‘  to  the  same  place  ’  (Luke  xvii.  35  ;  Acts 
i.  15,  ii.  i9  iii.  1).  In  any  case,  irdvr^  does  not  mean  that  they 
all  spoke  at  once :  irdvres  cannot  mean  that  in  v .  24,  and  there¬ 
fore  does  not  mean  it  here.  It  means  that  one  after  another 
they  uttered  unintelligible  language,  and  no  one  said  anything 
that  ordinary  persons  could  understand ;  the  service  consisted  of 
glossolalia.  Note  the  changes  of  tense ;  o-uveXdrj  and  dcrtXOoxnv 
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of  what  took  place  once  for  all,  AaAuJo-iv  of  what  continued  for 
some  time.  Perhaps  in  both  verses  (23,  24)  he  is  assuming  an 
extreme  case  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  all  present  have  the 
gift  of  Tongues,  and  that  all  present  have  the  gift  of  prophesying. 
The  latter  would  be  very  much  better. 

Evidently,  the  heathen  sometimes  obtained  admission  to 
Christian  assemblies  as  to  the  synagogues.  This  may  have 
depended  upon  local  custom,  or  upon  the  character  of  the 
intruders,  who  might  be  friends  of  the  family  in  whose  house  the 
assembly  was  held.  See  Swete  on  Rev.  iii.  8. 

24.  ecu'  8c  xdjnres  irpo^Teuwati/.  e  Whereas,  if  all  should  be  pro¬ 
phesying,  and  there  should  come  in  some  unbeliever  or  ungifted 
person.’  The  change  to  the  singular  and  the  change  of  order 
have  point.  A  good  effect  would  be  more  probable  in  the  case 
of  an  individual  than  of  a  group ;  and  if  the  arurros  was  deeply 
moved  by  what  he  heard,  a  fortiori  the  181001-179  would  be.  In  the 
former  case  the  argument  is  the  other  way :  if  ISi&tcu  said  that 
they  were  demented,  still  more  would  a7ricrroi  do  so.  Speaking 
with  Tongues  infidelem  sibi  relinquit ;  inspired  preaching  ex 
infidehbus  credentes  facit \  et  fideles  pascit  (Beng.). 

e\eyx€T<u  utto  tt dnw.  ‘  He  is  convicted  by  all 5 ;  by  all 
the  inspired  speakers,  whose  preaching  arouses  his  conscience 
(Heb.  lv.  12).  ‘  He  is  convinced  of  all  ’  (AV.)  is  ambiguous  and 

misleading.  ‘Convince’  formerly  == £  convict  ’  or  £ refute  ’  (John 
viii.  46 ;  Job  xxxii.  12).  For  £  of  ’  =  *  by 9  see  xi.  32  ;  Phil.  iii.  12  ; 
Matt.  vi.  1  ]  Luke  xiv.  8 ;  and  ££  may  of  Thee  be  plenteously 
rewarded.” 

dvaKpii/eTcu  fiird  tt&vtwv.  £  He  is  searched  into  by  all 5  j  ix.  3, 
x.  25,  27;  Luke  xxiii.  14,  etc.  There  are  three  stages  in  the 
process  of  conversion :  (1)  he  is  convinced  of  his  sinful  condi¬ 
tion  ;  (2)  he  is  put  upon  his  trial,  and  the  details  of  his  condition 
are  investigated ;  (3)  the  details  are  made  plain  to  him.  On  the 
unsatisfactory  renderings  of  upfra  and  its  compounds  in  the  AV. 
see  Lightfoot,  On  Revision ,  pp.  69  f. 

25.  The  scrutiny  in  the  court  of  conscience  (dv<£/cpi<m)  pro¬ 
duces  self-revelation,  self-condemnation,  and  submission.  £  The 
secrets  of  his  heart  become  manifest,  and  thus,  falling  upon  his 
face,  he  will  worship  God.’  A  spontaneous  expression  of 
submission  and  thankfulness ;  but  the  homage  is  to  God,  not 
to  the  inspired  speaker.  The  gift  of  prophesying,  however 
successful,  is  no  glory  to  the  possessor  of  it.  It  is  the  Spirit  of 
God,  not  the  preacher’s  own  power,  that  works  the  wonderful 
effect.  This  verse  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  v.  22 ; 

‘ prophesying  is  not  for  the  unbelieving’:  but  the  discrepancy 
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is  only  apparent  The  comparison  with  the  disobedient  Israel¬ 
ites  shows  that  the  om-toroi  in  v.  22  have  heard  the  word  and 
rejected  it.  Here  the  context  shows  that  the  amo-ros  has  not 
previously  heard.  Comp.  Saul  and  his  messengers  (1  Sam.  xix. 
20-24).  With  ‘fall  down  on  his  face’  comp,  the  Samaritan 
leper  (Luke  xvii.  16).  In  the  Gospels  TrpovKvveiv  is  frequent, 
but  here  only  in  St  Paul.  The  iStomys  is  almost  forgotten  in 
this  stronger  instance  :  if  an  unbeliever  is  thus  Ter/jax^W/xa/os 
(Heb.  iv.  13),  how  much  more  the  ungifted  or  inexperienced 
Christian. 

&TraYY€\\«y  on  o^tcos  6  ©eds  iv  ufuy  iariv.  4  Proclaiming  that 
(so  far  from  your  being  mad,  and  little  as  he  had  hitherto 
supposed  that  you  were  thus  blessed)  verily  God  is  among  you  7 
In  airayyeWw  the  sender  rather  than  the  destination  (avayy.)  of 
the  message  is  thought  of :  he  spreads  it  abroad  from  ( abkundigen ). 
This  declaration  begins  there  and  then,  and  is  continued  after¬ 
wards  :  nitron  plane ,  diserte  pronuncians  jDeurn  vere  esse  in  vobis  et 
verum  Deum  esse  qui  in  vobis  est  (Beng.) ;  ovrws,  in  spite  of  his 
previous  scoffs  and  denials,  there  is  the  Real  Presence  of  the 
true  God.  The  article  before  ®eos  is  doubtless  genuine 
(N3  BD2D3EKL);  it  has  special  point  in  the  unbeliever's 
confession.  Both  4  among  you  7  as  a  congregation  and  4  in  your 
hearts7  as  individuals  would  be  included  in  iv  vfiv,  but  the 
former  most  strongly.  Compare  the  confession  of  Alcibiades  as 
to  the  effect  of  Socrates  upon  him  ;  44 1  have  heard  Pericles  and 
other  great  orators,  but  I  never  had  any  similar  feeling ;  my  soul 
was  not  stirred  by  them,  nor  was  I  angry  at  the  thought  of  my 
slavish  state.  But  Socrates  makes  me  confess  that  I  ought  not 
to  live  as  I  do,  neglecting  the  wants  of  my  soul.  And  he  is  the 
only  person  who  ever  made  me  ashamed  :  for  I  know  that  I 
cannot  answer  him  or  say  that  I  ought  not  to  do  as  he  bids,”  etc. 
(Plato,  Symposium ,  215,  216).  For  ovroog,  see  Gal.  iii.  2;  Mark 
xi.  32. 

The  AV  ,  with  some  inferior  MSS.,  has  ‘  and  thus’  (/cal  oVrco  or  /cal 
oOrujs)  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  (K  ABD*FG,  Vulg.  omit),  and 
repeats  *  and  so 5  m  the  proper  place. 


26-83.  Regulations  for  the  Orderly  Exercise  of  Tongues 
and  Prophesying  in  the  Congregation. 

St  Paul  has  here  completed  his  treatment  (xii.-xiv.)  of 
Trvcvftart/ca.  He  now  gives  detailed  directions  as  to  their  use. 

26.  T t  ouv  i<r r[v,  dSeXtJjoi ;  4  What  then  is  the  result,  brethren,’ 
of  this  discussion?  Comp.  v.  15.  In  answering  his  own 
question  he  first  gives  the  facts  of  the  case,  then  states  the 
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indispensable  principle  that  all  things  are  to  be  done  unto 
edifying,  and  finally  gives  practical  directions  for  applying  this 
principle. 

%tclv  owcpx1]0’^*  ‘Whenever  ye  are  coming  together  (v.  23, 
xi.  17,  18,  20),  each  has  ready  (comp.  7 mi/re?,  vv.  23,  24)  a  psalm 
to  improvise,  a  lesson  to  give,  a  revelation  to  make  known,  a 
Tongue  to  utter,  an  interpretation  to  explain  the  Tongue.*  All 
these  gifts  are  there  in  the  several  individuals  ready  to  be 
manifested.  By  all  means  let  them  be  manifested.  But  never 
lose  sight  of  the  more  excellent  way  of  love :  let  the  edification 
of  others  be  the  end  ever  in  view.* 

The  spontaneous  character  of  the  manifestations  is  graphic¬ 
ally  indicated.  There  was  no  lack  of  persons  eager  to  manifest 
some  gift.  But  perhaps  the  Apostle  intimates  that  they  do  not 
come  to  public  worship  quite  in  the  right  spirit.  This  readiness 
to  come  to  the  front  would  be  sure  to  lead  to  abuse  unless  care¬ 
fully  controlled.  What  they  ought  to  be  eager  to  do  is  to  use 
their  gifts  for  the  good  of  all.  This  is  the  optima  norma .  But 
we  cannot  safely  infer  that  we  have  here  the  order  in  which  the 
manifestations  commonly  took  place  at  Corinth, — first  a  psalm, 
then  instruction,  and  so  on.  Compare  the  account  of  Christian 
assemblies  in  Tertullian  (Apol.  39).  The  account  of  the 
Therapeutae  ought  not  to  be  quoted  in  illustration,  still  less  as 
Philo’s  :  the  Trepl  fitov  OewprjTLKov  is  possibly  a  Christian  fiction,  and 
perhaps  wholly  imaginative.  With  hcao-ros  exet  compare  e/ccurros 
XeyeL  (i.  12),  and  for  improvised  psalms  see  Moses  and  Miriam 
(Exod.  xv.),  Balaam  (Num.  xxiii.,  xxiv.),  Deborah  (Judg.  v.),  and 
the  Canticles  (Luke  i.,  ii.).  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  7 rpo- 
<t>rjr€L( av  Was  that  gift  so  despised  at  Corinth  that  those 

who  possessed  it  did  not  often  come  forward?  #01X^05  occurs 
in  N.T.  m  Paul  and  Luke  only.  eE occurs  nowhere  else 
in  N.T.,  excepting  xii.  to. 

The  fifiQv  after  ^kolotos  (DEFGKL,  Vulg.  AV.)  is  probably  spuiious  : 
KAB  17,  Copt.  RV.  omit.  And  w  ^et  should  precede  y\u><r<rav 

fyei  (tfABDEFG  17,  Latt.  Syrr.  Copt.  Aeth.  RV.),  not  follow  it 
(L,  Chrys.  Thdrt.,  AV,).  The  Tongue  and  the  interpretation  would  be 
mentioned  together. 

27.  €it€  yXdcrafl  tls  XaXei.  As  in  xii.  28  (ous  pev),  a  con¬ 
struction  is  begun  and  left  unfinished.  This  is  the  first  member 
of  a  distributive  sentence,  which  ought  to  have  gone  on  €trc  .  . 
cere.  But  there  is  no  second  member :  at  v.  29,  where  it  might 

*  Abbott,  Johanninc  Grammar ,  2534*,  expands  the  passage  thus  ;  ‘Just 
when  ye  are  assembling  for  sacred  worship,  and  ought  to  be  thinking  of 
Christ  and  of  Christ’s  Body,  the  congregation,  each  one  is  perhaps  thinking  of 
himself,  ‘I  have  a  Psalm,’  ‘I  have  a  Doctrine,’  £I  have  a  Revelation.* 
Have  done  with  this  1  Let  all  be  done  to  edification.’ 
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have  come,  a  new  construction  is  started,  perhaps  because  the 
€lt€  is  forgotten,  or  perhaps  deliberately,  because  the  presence  of 
prophets  in  the  assembly  is  assumed  as  certain.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  verb  with  Kara  Stjo  k.t. A.,  but  kaXeCrwrav  is  readily 
understood  (x  Pet.  iv.  11).  There  might  be  many  ready  to  speak 
with  Tongues,  but  the  number  was  to  be  limited  down  to  (dis¬ 
tributive  use  of  Kara)  two,  or  at  most  three,  who  were  to  speak  in 
turn.  The  insertion  of  avd  [xipos  perhaps  implies  that  sometimes 
two  tried  to  speak  at  once.*  One,  and  one  only  (cls  not  res),  was 
to  interpret ;  there  was  to  be  no  interpreting  in  turn,  which  might 
lead  to  profitless  discussion.  Moreover,  this  would  be  a  security 
against  two  speaking  with  Tongues  at  the  same  time,  for  one 
interpreter  could  not  attend  to  both.  Possibly  the  gift  of  inter¬ 
pretation  was  more  rare,  for  the  possibility  of  there  being  no 
interpreter  present  is  contemplated. 

28.  aiydra)  iv  eKKXiQoria.  In  strict  grammar,  this  should  mean 
that  the  interpreter  must  keep  silence,  but  the  change  of  subject 
is  quite  intelligible,  and  indeed  necessary.  The  verb  is  one  of 
many  which  in  N.T.  are  found  only  m  Paul  and  Luke  (Hawkins, 
Hor.  Syn.  p.  191). 

laorfi  Se  XaXciTw.  The  pronoun  is  emphatic :  ‘  to  himself  let 
him  speak,’  that  is,  in  private,  not  in  the  congregation.  It 
cannot  mean  that  he  is  to  ‘commune  with  his  own  heart,’  in 
public ,  ‘  and  be  still.’  f  The  whole  point  of  XaXeiv  throughout 
the  chapter  is  that  of  making  audible  utterance.  If  he  cannot 
interpret  his  Tongue,  and  there  is  no  interpreter  present,  he 
must  not  exercise  his  gift  until  he  is  alone.  The  difference 
between  fkeppYjvevTfe  (  A  E  K  L)  and  cp/r^vevnfc  (B  D*  F  G)  is 
unimportant.  The  latter  occurs  Gen.  xlii.  23,  the  former 
nowhere  else  in  Biblical  Greek. 

29.  The  directions  with  regard  to  prophesying  are  much  the 
same  as  those  with  regard  to  Tongues,  but  are  less  explicit. 
Not  more  than  three  are  to  prophesy  on  any  one  occasion,  and 
of  course  only  one  at  a  time  ;  but  fj  to  ir\*i<Trov  is  here  omitted. 
Of  those  who  speak  with  Tongues,  three  in  one  assembly,  with 
one  interpreter,  is  an  absolute  maximum  ;  of  those  who  prophesy, 
three  would  generally  be  a  convenient  limit. 

ot  aXXot  SiaKpiweTwcrav.  ‘Let  the  others  discern,’  caeten 
dijudicent ;  let  them  discriminate  whether  what  is  being  said  is 
really  inspired.  This  e  discerning  of  spirits,’  Sia/cpio-is  wev^draiv 

*  In  St  Paul  dvd  occurs  only  here  and  vi  5.  In  the  N.T.  it  is  generally 
distributive,  as  here,  or  in  the  phrase  dvd  pfoov,  as  vi.  5.  Nowhere  else  in 
N.T.  does  rb  nXetarov,  *  at  the  most,’  occur :  duo  t6  ye  xXewrov  rpeh  is 
found  in  papyri. 

f  dyj/o<fn]Tl  Kal  hpijitu  Kad'  £clvt6v  (Theoph.). 
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(xii.  io),  was  a  gift,  and  it  is  assumed  that  an  inspired  preacher 
would  possess  it.  There  was  the  possibility  that  iavrS  Tt$  Xap,- 
Pav€L  ty)v  TLfirjv  of  prophesying,  without  being  /caXouptevos  m to  tov 
®eov  (Heb.  v.  4).  The  listening  prophets  are  therefore  to  use 
this  gift :  they  are  etiam  tacendo  utiles  Ecclesiae  (Calv.)  by  pre¬ 
serving  the  congregation  from  being  misled  by  one  who  is  not 
really  guided  by  the  Spirit,  but  “  by  some  evil  spirit  fashioning 
himself  into  an  angel  of  light,”  as  Origen  puts  it.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  say  that  in  the  Didache  a  contrary  instruction  to  this  is  given. 
There  the  command  is  :  Travra  tt po<j>rjry]v  XaXovvra  kv  irvevpum  ov 
7reipd(T€T€  ovSk  SiaKpivcire*  7racra  yap  dp>apria  a^e^crerat,  avrrj  8k  rj 
afiaprla  ovk  d^Orja-eraL  (xi,  7).  The  prophet  has  been  tested,  and 
found  to  be  a  true  prophet,  and  it  is  expressly  stated  that  he  is 
speaking  kv  Trvevfian :  therefore  to  question  his  utterances  would 
be  rov  Uvev paros  ^Xatr^rj [iia  (Matt.  xii.  31). 

As  in  Phil.  11.  3  (aXKrikovs)  and  iv.  3  (rw  \ourwv),  ‘the  other*  (AV.)  is 
heie  plural :  comp.  Josh.  viii.  22  ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32 ;  Job  xxiv.  24.  But 
‘let  the  other  judge*  now  seems  to  apply  to  only  one  of  the  listening 
prophets :  comp.  z\  17. 

ot  dXXot  (SABEK,  Vulg. )  is  to  be  preferred  to  8\\ol  (D*  F  G  L),  and 
8iaicpiv6ru<rav  (SABEKL)  to  &vaKpiv£r(d(rav  (D*  F  G),  *  examine  ’ 

(Arm. ). 

30.  Idv  8e  aXXo)  &TroicaXu<|>0fj  Ka0r)|jLej'ca.  ‘But  if  a  revelation 
be  made  to  another  sitting  by.7  As  in  the  synagogue,  the  con¬ 
gregation  sat  to  listen  to  reading  or  preaching,  and  perhaps  we 
may  infer  that  the  reader  or  preacher  stood  (Luke  iv.  16 ;  Acts 
xiii.  16).  The  aAAos  would  no  doubt  give  some  sign  that  he  had 
received  a  call  to  speak,  and  in  that  case  the  one  who  was 
then  speaking  was  to  draw  to  a  close.  The  Apostle  does  not 
say  criy^craTG),  ‘let  him  at  once  be  silent,’  but  <r tyd™,  which  need 
not  mean  that.  Those  who  often  addressed  the  congregation 
would  be  open  to  the  temptation  of  continuing  to  speak  after 
their  message  was  delivered,  and  they  would  certainly  need  the 
exhortations  and  warnings  of  other  inspired  preachers.  No  one 
was  to  occupy  the  whole  time  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  and 
each  ought  to  rejoice  that  others  possessed  this  gift  as  well  as 
himself  (Num.  xi.  28). 

31.  8um<r0c  yoip  Ka0*  lya  7r<£yTcs  TTpo^TcuW.  ‘For  ye  have 
the  fower,  one  by  one,  all  of  you,  to  prophesy.’  If  each  preacher 
stops  when  another  receives  a  message,  all  the  prophets,  however 
many  there  may  be,  will  be  able  to  speak  in  successive  assemblies, 
three  at  each  meeting.  They  are  capable  of  making  room  for 
one  another,  and  (like  the  rest  of  the  congregation)  they  are 
capable  of  receiving  instruction  and  encouragement.  The 
congregation  would  learn  more  through  a  change  of  preachers, 
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and  the  preachers  also  would  learn  more  through  listening  to 
one  another.* 

32.  Kal  Tr^cujxaTa  7rpo4>ilTW  irpo<))^Tais  (jiroidfrarerau  ‘And 
prophets’  spirits  are  subject  to  prophets.’  The  present  tense 
states  an  established  fact  or  principle.  The  spirits  of  sibyls  and 
pythonesses  were  not  under  their  control;  utterance  continued 
till  the  impulse  ceased.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  one  who 
is  inspired  by  God;  a  preacher  without  self-control  is  no  true 
prophet:  and  uncontrolled  religious  feeling  is  sure  to  lead 
to  evil.  This  therefore  is  a  second  justification  of  6  7rpwTos 
any  area:  he  can  hold  his  peace,  for  prophets  always  have  their 
own  spirits  under  the  control  of  their  understanding  and  their 
will. 

Some  would  make  7rpo<^>7/raJv  refer  to  those  who  speak,  and 
7rpo<l>rjTaLs  to  those  for  whom  the  speakers  have  to  make  room. 
But  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  words  is  against  this.  Moreover, 
he  does  not  say  ‘  ought  to  be  subject  to,’  as  a  matter  of  order, 
but,  ‘ are  subject  to,’  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Again,  why  say  ‘spirits 
of  prophets  ’  instead  of  c  prophets 9  ?  It  would  have  been  much 
simpler  to  say  ‘  Prophets  must  be  in  subjection  to  one  another 7  if 
this  had  been  his  meaning.  It  is  probable  that  7rv^vpucLra  means 
the  prophetic  charismata  rather  than  the  spirits  of  the  persons 
who  possess  them,  although  the  interpretation  of  the  sentence  is 
much  the  same  in  either  case :  comp  xii.  10  and  see  Swete  on 
Rev.  xxii.  6.  The  omission  of  the  article  in  all  three  places 
makes  the  saying  more  like  a  maxim  or  proverb;  comp.  ‘Jews 
have  no  dealings  with  Samaritans’  (John  iv.  9). 

Trve^/jLara  (SABKL,  Vulg.  Copt. )  may  safely  be  preferred  to  irvexifia 
(D  F,  Aeth  ),  which  probably  was  substituted  under  the  influence  of  xii. 
4-13.  Novatian  has  spirit  us  prophetarum  prophetis  subjectus  est  (De  Trin. 
xxix.). 

33.  ou  yap  Sarny  aKaraoracrtas  o  0eo$.  Proof  that  the  prophetic 
gift  is  under  control,  and  that  therefore  an  inspired  speaker  can 
stop  and  give  place  to  another.  The  God  who  gives  the  inspira¬ 
tion  is  not  on  the  side  of  disorder  and  turbulence,  but  on  that  of 
peace.  He  cannot  be  a  promoter  of  tumult,  and  therefore 
cannot  inspire  two  people  to  speak  simultaneously  to  the  same 
audience.  The  fact  of  His  inspiring  a  second  speaker  is  proof 
that  the  first  can  stop  and  ought  to  do  so.  Inspiration  is  no 

*  Perhaps,  as  Origen  takes  it,  St  Paul  contemplated  the  possibility  of  all 
the  congregation  being  prophets.  There  must,  he  says,  have  been  something 
of  a  prophetic  spirit  in  Israel,  sufficient  for  the  discerning  of  prophets ;  for  the 
utterances  of  the  false  prophets,  who  were  such  favourites  at  court,  have  all 
perished,  while  the  utterances  of  the  Prophets  of  God,  who  were  so  persecuted, 
have  been  preserved  {JTS.  x.  37,  p.  41). 
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excuse  for  conflict  and  confusion,  and  jealousies  and  dissensions 
are  not  signs  of  the  presence  of  God  (v.  25) ;  rj  ay  an rq  ovk  acrx >7- 
t xovei.  The  principle  here  stated  justifies  us  in  maintaining  that 
miracles  are  not  violations  of  law,  God  is  not  on  the  side  of 
violations  of  law,  but  is  on  the  side  of  peace,  which  results  from 
preserving  law :  comp,  o  ©cos  ttJs  elprjvrjs  (Rom.  xvi.  20).  For 
a/caracrracrta,  which  is  a  strong  word — dtssensio  (Vulg.),  seditio 
(Calv.) — compare  2  Cor.  xii.  20;  Jas.  iii.  16 ;  Luke  xxi.  9.*. 

iv  irdoms  Tats  €KKXi]<rtais  t«v  dyicav.  Added,  as  in  xi.  16, 
as  conclusive,  and  the  addition  of  rc3v  dyiwv  is  made  with  some 
severity.  Orderly  reverence  is  a  characteristic  of  ail  the  Churches 
of  the  saints,  a  fact  which  raises  doubts  as  to  whether  the  Church 
at  Corinth  is  a  Church  of  saints:  comp.  iv.  17,  vii.  17.  Some 
editors  place  these  words  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  paragraph, 
where  ev  rats  c/c/cX^o-tats  makes  them  seem  somewhat  superfluous. 
Moreover,  it  is  more  probable  that  St  Paul  would  begin  the 
paragraph  with  the  subject  of  it,  at  ywat/ces,  as  in  Eph.  v.  22,  25, 
vi.  1,  5 ;  Col.  iii.  18-22  ;  x  Pet.  iii.  1,  7.  Chrysostom  mixes  this 
clause  with  iv.  1 7  and  vii.  1 7  and  quotes  ovrco  yap  iv  adorns  rat? 
iKKXrjoTLaig  rwv  ayLuv  SiSacrKw.t  If  St  Paul  had  written  this,  it 
would  of  necessity  belong  to  what  precedes,  and  not  to  v.  34. 
Assuming  that  it  is  best  taken  with  what  precedes,  to  which  of 
the  preceding  clauses  does  it  belong  ?  Possibly  to  ov  yap  icmv 
k.t.X.  Reverent  submission  to  order  is  everywhere  a  note  of  the 
Church.  Others  take  it  with  Kal  irvevpLaTa  Trpo^rjTiov  k.t.A..,  making 
ov  yap  icrriv  parenthetical.  WH.  make  from  Kal  weijp tara  to 
elprjvrjs  parenthetical,  and  take  this  clause  with  Iva  iravr c$  /xav- 
Oavtocnv  k.t.X.  This  makes  a  very  awkward  parenthesis,  and  ws  iv 
adorns  r.  Ik  comes  in  too  late  to  add  much  force  to  Iva  Trdvres  fiavOd- 
vaxnv.  Perhaps  the  worst  punctuation  is  to  take  a>s  iv  7rdcraL$  r. 
Ik.  with  what  precedes,  and  tw  aytW  with  at  yuvat kcs  Iv  rats  Ik. 
See  Hort,  The  Chr .  EccL  pp.  117,  120. 


34-40.  Directions  as  to  Women;  Concluding  Exhortations. 

34.  The  women  are  to  keep  silence  in  the  public  services. 
They  would  join  in  the  Amen  ( v .  16),  but  otherwise  not  be 
heard.  They  had  been  claiming  equality  with  men  in  the  matter 
of  the  veil,  by  discarding  this  mark  of  subjection  in  Church,  and 
apparently  they  had  also  been  attempting  to  preach,  or  at  any 
rate  had  been  asking  questions  during  service.  We  are  not  sure 
whether  St  Paul  contemplated  th z  possibility  of  women  prophesy- 

*  St  James  (iii.  8)  calls  the  tongue  dKardffrarov  mK6vi  as  promoting  the 
disorder  which  is  directly  opposed  to  God’s  will :  see  Hort  ad  loc . 
f  Sicut  et  in  ommbus  ecdeuis  sanctorum  doceo  (Vulg.). 
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XIV.  34,  35] 

ing  in  exceptional  cases.*  What  is  said  in  xi.  5  may  be  hypo¬ 
thetical.  Teaching  he  forbids  them  to  attempt;  StSdo-Kciv  8k 
yvvaud  ovk  eirtrpciro,  a  rule  taken  over  from  the  synagogue  and 
maintained  in  the  primitive  Church  (1  Tim.  ii.  12).  Discarding 
the  veil  was  claiming  equality  with  man ;  teaching  in  public  was 
av6eirr€Lv  & v8po<s.  Hence  the  command  here. 

u 7roTaa,cr6 o-0o) crav,  Ka0a>$  Ka!  6  k<5/jios  Xeyeu  So  far  from  their 
having  dominion  over  men,  1  let  them  be  in  subjection,  even  as 
also  the  Law  saith.*  The  reference  is  to  the  primeval  command, 
Gen.  iii.  16:  comp.  Eph.  v.  22.  Had  the  Apostle  heard  of 
Gaia  Afrania,  wife  of  Licinius  Buccio,  a  contentious  lady  who 
insisted  on  pleading  her  own  causes  in  court,  and  was  such  a 
nuisance  to  the  praetors  that  an  edict  was  made  prohibiting 
women  from  pleading  ?  She  died  b.c.  48.  For  Greek  sentiment 
on  the  subject  see  Thuc.  n.  xlv.  2. 

There  should  probably  be  no  v/x&v  after  al  y wcukcs  (fc$AB  17,  Vulg. 
Copt.  Arm.  Aeth.  omit) :  but  if  it  be  accepted  (DEFGKL,  Syrr.),  it  is 
in  contrast  to  tuv  ayLwv.  ‘Let  your  women  (or  your  wives)  not  act 
differently  from  those  among  the  saints. * 

If  farord<T(r6(rOcu  (DFGKL,  Vulg.  Arm.)  be  read  instead  of  b7roraacrb<r- 
Ota  <rav  (KAB  17,  Copt.  Aeth.)  there  is  a  touch  of  irony :  c  women  are  not 
permitted  to  speak ;  they  are  permitted  to  keep  their  proper  place  ’ :  non 
enim  permtttitur  cis  loqui ,  sod  subdttas  esse.  So  also  Chrys.,  who  with  K 
has  iirLT^Tpairrau,  for  ^7rtrp^7rerat,  perhaps  on  the  analogy  of  yiypcurrcu. 

35.  el  8e  ti  p,a0ei>  OeXoucriK,  ck  oIkw  k.t.X.  4  And  moreover,  if 
they  wish  to  learn  anything,  let  them  ask  their  own  husbands  at 
home !  The  women  might  urge  that  they  did  not  always  understand 
the  prophesying :  might  they  not  ask  for  an  explanation.  Asking 
to  be  taught  was  not  self-assertion  but  submissiveness.  But  the 
Apostle  will  not  allow  this :  questions  may  be  objections  to  what 
is  preached,  or  even  contradictions  of  it :  cV  ofccw  (in  emphatic 
contrast  to  *v  rats  ck/cA^o-icus)  they  can  ask  their  own  husbands, 
and  if  these  do  not  know,  they  can  ask  in  the  assemblies.  It  is 
assumed  that  only  married  women  would  think  of  asking  questions 
in  public ;  unmarried  women  could  get  a  question  asked  through 
the  married.  Origen  quotes,  irpos  rbv  dvSpa  c rov  rj  an Tocrrpo^rj  crov 
(Gen.  iii.  16).  Perhaps  husbands,  by  analogy,  would  cover 
brothers  and  sons.  Compare  Soph.  Ajax  293,  yw<u,  ywaiil 
Koayuov  fi  ariyrj  <f>€pei .  Eur.  Phoeniss,  200;  Tro.  649.  But  ne 

*  Tertullian  takes  it  so ;  caeterum  prophetandi  pis  et  illas  habere  jam 
ostendit ,  cum  mulieri  etiam  prophetanti  velamen  imponit  ( Adv .  Marc  ion. 
v.  8).  So  also  does  Harnack,  The  Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity , 
ii.  pp.  65,  71 ;  pp  395,  400*  ed.  * 902 .  Weinel  suspects  that  this  verse  is  an 
interpolation  by  a  later  hand,  and  that  I  Tim.  ii.  12  also  is  late.  Hilgenfeld, 
Holsten,  Schmiedel,  and  others  regard  w.  34,  35  as  an  interpolation :  see 
Moffatt,  Historical  N.  71,  pp.  727  f.  In  some  MSS  of  Ambrosiaster,  w.  34 
and  35,  with' the  notes,  are  transferred  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  after  v.  40 
(A.  Souter,  A  Study  of  Ambrosiaster,  p.  189). 
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mderetur  eas  etiam  discere  prohtbuisse ,  ostendit  eas  domi  debere 
discere  (Primasius). 

at crxpoy.  A  strong  word,  used  of  women  being  clipped  or 
shorn  (xi.  6):  comp.  Eph.  v.  12;  Tit  i.  11 — the  only  other  in¬ 
stances  in  the  N.T.  It  is  really  a  scandalous  thing  for  a  woman 
to  address  the  congregation  or  disturb  it  by  speaking.  What 
follows  is  still  more  severe,  but  it  is  put  sarcastically. 

yvvaiid  \a\eLv  iv  iKK\7]otq  (XAB  1 7,  Vulg.  Copt.  Aeth  )  rather  than 
ywatglv  iv  4kk.  \a\eiv  (DEFGKL,  Syrr.).  A  few  authorities  have 
ywaud  iv  4kk.  \a\.  or  yvva i%lv  XaX.  iv  4kk.  The  plural  is  an  obvious 
correction  to  agree  with  the  preceding  plurals. 

36.  *H  &+’  upw  6  Xoyos  toO  ©eou  t^fjXGcv,  v\  els  ujxas  porous 
K.aTi]vTT]cr€v ;  ‘What?  was  it  from  you  that  the  word  of  God  came 
forth?  or  was  it  to  you  alone  that  it  reached ?’  The  AV.  has 
three  inaccuracies:  (1)  a  false  accent  is  thrown  on  to  the  pre¬ 
positions  ‘from’  and  ‘unto/  as  if  the  two  questions  gave  two 
alternatives ;  (2)  ItjrjXOev  and  KaT^vriycrev  are  both  rendered 
‘came’;  (3)  fi6vov<s  is  rendered  ‘only/  which  is  ambiguous. 
The  meaning  is,  ‘Were  you  the  starting-point  of  the  Gospel? 
or  were  you  its  only  destination  ?  Do  you  mean  to  contend  that 
you  have  the  right  to  maintain  these  irregularities?  women 
discarding  veils  in  public  worship,  people  getting  drunk  at  the 
Supper,  people  speaking  in  Tongues  and  no  one  interpreting, 
prophets  refusing  to  give  place  to  one  another,  women  claiming 
to  prophesy  and  ask  questions  in  public  worship  ?  If  you  defend 
such  scandals  as  these,  one  can  only  suppose  that  you  claim  to 
be  the  A  and  Q  of  the  Gospel,  the  fount  and  reservoir  of  all 
Church  teaching,  the  starting-point  and  the  goal  of  all  Church 
discipline.’  *  Compare  rj  e£o8o s  avrov  kcll  to  kcltolvtv]  [lcl  avr ov  (Ps. 
xix.  6);  and  see  J.  A.  Robinson  on  Eph.  iv.  13.  For  Corin¬ 
thian  assumption  of  independence  see  iv.  6,  v.  2. 

We  cannot  infer  from  efe  vfx as  being  used  rather  than  wy >os 
v|ias  that  the  idea  of  “entering  as  it  were  into  them  ”  is  included; 
for  €ts  is  the  regular  construction  after  KaTavrdo)  (x.  1 1 ;  Eph. 
iv.  13 ;  Phil.  lii.  11) ;  also  in  the  literal  sense  of  arriving  at  a  place 
(Acts  xvi.  1,  xviii.  19,  24,  etc.).  In  the  N.T.  the  verb  is  peculiar 
to  Acts  and  St  Paul.  Nor  must  we  infer  that,  if  Corinth  had 
been  the  Mother-Church,  the  Apostle  would  have  allowed  that 
it  had  the  right  to  sanction  such  things.  His  sarcastic  argument 
is  that  they  seem  to  be  claiming  a  monstrous  amount  of  authority 
and  independence.  The  verse  sums  up  his  indignation. 

*  Haec  quae  vobis  trado ,  tenere  debetts ,  non  vestra  instituta  meis  tradition - 
ibus  praeferre ,  et  caeteris  fideltbus  quasi  fontem  religionis  vdle  tradere . 
Quomam  a  nobis  qtu  de  circumcisione  sumus  coepit  ervangelica  praedicaiio ,  non 
a  vobis ;  nec  beneficzum  vos  dedistis ,  sed  accepistis .  Nec  quasi  singulariter 
electi  debetis  glonari,  out  de  singulari  scientia  extolli  (Herveius). 


XIV.  37,  38] 
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37,  38.  He  here  sums  up  his  own  authority  in  a  manner 
very  similar  to  xi.  16:  both  passages  begin  with  cl  tls  Sokc l. 
Comp,  also  iii.  18,  viii.  2.  The  meaning  of  Bokc l  must  in  each 
case  be  determined  by  the  context.  ‘  If  any  man  thinketh  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  prophet  or  endowed  with  any  spiritual  gift*;  not 
‘  seemeth  to  be/  videtur  (Vulg.)  but  £ sibi  videtur ’  (Beza).  It  is 
what  the  man  is  in  his  own  eyes  that  is  the  point  here. 

cmyu'wcrKCTO)  &  yp(l<J>a>  6p.iv,  oti  Kuptou  iarly  c  Let  him 

continually  take  knowledge  of  what  I  am  writing  to  you,  that  it 
is  the  Lord’s  commandment.’  Kvptov  is  very  emphatic.  *  Let 
him  prove  his  own  inspiration  by  fully  recognizing  my  absolute 
authority.’  The  sureness  of  a  divinely  appointed  Apostle  is  in 
the  verse:  non  patitur  Paulus  demum  quaeri  an  rede  scribat 
(Beng.).  He  is  conscious  that  what  he  says  does  not  come  from 
himself;  he  is  the  mouthpiece  of  Christ:  ii.  10-16,  vii.  40; 
2  Cor.  xiii.  3 ;  comp.  1  John  iv.  6.*  But  he  is  not  claiming 
authority  to  regulate  these  details  for  the  whole  Church  through¬ 
out  all  time  :  no  such  vast  extension  is  in  his  mind.  What  he  is 
claiming  is  authority  to  regulate  them  for  the  Corinthian  Chris¬ 
tians  at  that  time  (ix.  2).  And  the  a  ypd<£a>  covers  all  that  he 
has  been  saying  about  disorders  in  public  worship  (xi.-xiv.). 
His  indignation  in  v.  36  is  provoked  by  all  these  irregularities, 
and  a  ypd^o)  has  the  same  extension.  It  is  a  mistake  to  limit 
either  to  the  question  of  women  speaking  in  Church. 

cl  %£  tis  AyyocT  dy^ociTw.  *  But  if  any  one  is  ignorant  (that 
Christ  is  the  Source  of  my  rulings  in  these  matters),  let  him  be 
ignorant.’  His  ignorance  does  not  alter  facts,  and  he  must  be 
left  in  his  unedifying  condition.  Si  quis  ignorat ,  ignoret  (Calv.). 
Qui  vero  ignarus  est,  ignarus  esto  (Beza).  “Why  does  he  add 
this?”  asks  Chrysostom:  “To  show  that  he  does  not  use 
compulsion  and  is  not  contentious;  which  is  a  mark  of  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  establish  their  own  advantage  but  seek  what 
is  beneficial  to  others.” 

But  it  is  possible  that  the  true  reading  is  dy  voetrai,  *  he  is  ignored  ’  by 
God ;  he  fails  to  recognize  God’s  Apostle,  and  God  refuses  to  recognize 
him.  But  St  Paul  does  not  say  *  if  he  refuses  to  admit  my  authority/  but 
*  if  he  is  not  aware  of  it  ’ ;  and  being  ignored  by  God  seems  to  be  an 
excessive  requital  for  mere  ignorance.  *  I  do  not  care  to  dispute  with 
him  *  is  more  reasonable.  The  evidence  is  rather  evenly  balanced :  dyv  octroi 
(K*  A*  D*  F G  17,  ignorabitur  Vulg.  :  dyvoelrta  (BEKL  and  the  cor¬ 
rectors  of  K  A  D,  Syrr.  Copt  Aeth.  Arm.,  Orig.  Chrys.  Thdrt.),  see  viii. 
3  ;  Gal.  iv.  9.  But  in  one  passage  Origen  has  expressly  dyvoeirai  vtto  roO 
BcoOi/TS.  x.  37,  p.  30. 


*  It  is  possible  that  with  D*  F  G,  Oiig.  we  ought  to  omit  ivroX'/j :  the 
brief  &ri  Kvplov  icrrlv  is  impressive.  The  AV.  follows  EKL,  Vulg.  Syrr.  in 
reading  dtxlv  ivro\al,  Kesch  assumes  an  unrecorded  saying  of  Christ 
(, Agrapha ,  p.  31). 
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39.  <3(tt€,  dSe\<f)OL  pou.  As  in  xi.  33,  these  words  introduce 
an  affectionate  summing  up  after  severe  censure:  Post  multas 
correptioneS)  fratres  eos  appellat ,  ut  subleventur  (Atto).  For  wore 
see  vii.  38,  x.  12,  xv.  58.  ‘So  then,  my  brethren,  continue  to 
desire  earnestly  the  gift  of  prophesying,  and  that  of  speaking  with 
Tongues  hinder  ye  not.’  *  A  vast  difference  ;  the  one  gift  to  be 
greatly  longed  for,  the  other  only  not  forbidden  \  for,  as  Chrys. 
points  Out,  to  T(ov  yAaxrow  ovre  TrdvTT]  a^piycrTov,  ovt€  <r<j>6Bpa 
dfpiXij uov  Kaff  iavro .  See  i  Thess*  v.  19,  20. 

40.  irdvra  8c  euorxq  flows  xai  Karol  yiviarQto.  *  Only  (8c) 

let  all  things  be  carried  on  (pres,  imperat)  with  seemliness  and 
in  order.’  For  cwx^ovws  comp.  Rom.  xiii.  13  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  12, 
where  see  Milligan’s  note  and  quotations  from  papyri.  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  decorum  is  meant ;  beauty  and  harmony  prevail  in  God’s 
universe,  where  each  part  discharges  its  proper  function  without 
slackness  or  encroachment ;  and  beauty  and  harmony  ought  to 
prevail  in  the  worship  of  God.  In  Kara  ra£iv  we  probably  have 
a  military  metaphor.  The  exact  phrase  occurs  nowhere  else  in 
either  N.T.  or  LXX,  but  is  used  of  the  Greeks’  manner  of  fight¬ 
ing  at  Salamis  as  opposed  to  the  disorderly  efforts  of  the  barbarians 
(Hdt.  viii.  86).  Possibly  evcrxn pov^s  refers  to  the  celebration  of 
the  Supper  and  the  behaviour  of  the  women,  Kara  raijiv  to  the 
exercise  of  the  gifts. 

In  these  three  chapters  (xii.-xiv.)  the  Apostle  has  been 
contending  with  the  danger  of  spiritual  anarchy ,  which  would  be 
the  result  if  every  Christian  who  believed  that  he  had  a  charisma 
were  allowed  to  exercise  it  without  consideration  for  others.  He 
passes  on  to  the  danger  of  one  form  of  philosophic  scepticism, i — 
doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  resurrection. 


XV.  THE  DOCTRINE  OE  THE  RESURRECTION  OF 
THE  DEAD. 

Having  treated  of  various  social,  moral,  ecclesiastical,  and 
liturgical  questions,  the  Apostle  now  takes  up  a  doctrinal  one, 
which  he  has  kept  to  the  last  because  of  its  vital  importance.! 

*  fii]  KwXtfere  cannot  mean  1  cease  to  hinder,'  for  they  had  been  too  eager 
to  encourage  speaking  with  Tongues.  Perhaps  the  previous  frXoOre  has 
caused  the  pres,  imperat.  to  be  used.  Or,  St  Paul  may  be  alluding  to  his 
own  apparent  discouragement  of  the  exercise  of  this  gift.  ‘  Do  not,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  what  I  have  said,  attempt  to  hinder.’  Comp,  jud)  dpfoet,  firjSevl 
imrLOci,  /xrjdk  fcoivtivei  (1  Tim.  iv.  14,  v.  22),  where  ‘cease  to’  seems  to  be 
quite  out  of  place.  J.  H.  Moulton,  Gr.  p.  125. 

t  Calvin  suggests  that  St  Paul  did  not  wish  to  treat  of  so  momentous  a 
subject  until,  by  the  rebukes  and  exhortations  of  the  previous  chapters,  he 
had  brought  the  Corinthians  to  a  proper  state  of  mind. 
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The  Epistle  begins  with  the  subject  of  Christ  Crucified  (i.  13- 
ii.  5);  it  ends  with  that  of  Christ  Risen  (xv.).  This  chapter 
has  been  called  “the  earliest  Christian  doctrinal  essay,”  and  it 
is  the  only  part  of  the  letter  which  deals  directly  with  doctrine. 

There  is  here  no  trace  of  a  question  asked  by  the  Cor¬ 
inthians  :  this  subject  St  Paul  starts  himself,  in  consequence 
of  information  which  has  reached  him.  Thus  the  letter  begins 
and  ends  in  a  similar  way.  At  the  outset  he  treated  of  a 
subject  which  had  been  reported  to  him  (i.  11),  and  he  closes 
with  one  which  again  was  suggested  by  what  he  had  heard 
(v.  12), — that  there  were  certain  people  at  Corinth  who  denied 
the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection.  Who  these  persons  were 
we  do  not  know;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  they  were 
converts  who  had  originally  been  Sadducees,  and  who  still 
retained  some  of  their  Sadducean  leanings.  The  Corinthian 
Church  was  mainly  a  Gentile  Church;  and  the  errors  with 
which  the  Apostle  has  been  dealing  were  of  Greek  rather  than 
Jewish  origin.  The  Book  of  Daniel  and  Isaiah  xxiv.-xxvii., 
with  other  passages  in  the  O.T.,  had  made  the  Jew  familiar 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  bodily  resurrection  of  individuals,  at 
any  rate  of  individual  Jews;  but  to  the  Greeks,  even  to  those 
who  accepted  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  idea  of  a  bodily 
resurrection  was  foolishness.*  We  shall  be  safe  in  concluding 
that  the  sceptics  alluded  to  in  v,  12  were  Greeks  and  not  Jews. 

The  gentleness  of  tone  with  which  the  preceding  section 
closed  is  continued.  The  Apostle  is  anxious  not  to  give 
offence.  With  gentle  words  he  goes  back  to  teaching  of  which 
they  have  already  experienced  the  value,  and  disclaims  all 
originality  respecting  it.  He  has  merely  passed  on  to  them 
what  he  himself,  on  the  highest  authority,  received.  “There 
is  no  historical  fact  more  certain,”  says  Harnack,  “than  that 
the  Apostle  Paul  was  not  the  first  to  emphasize  so  prominently 
the  significance  of  Christ’s  Death  and  Resurrection,  but  that 
in  recognizing  their  meaning  he  stood  exactly  on  the  same 
ground  the  primitive  community”  ( What  is  Christianity ? 

p- 153)- 

The  chapter  contains  three  sections,  each  of  which  is 
capable  of  subdivision,  and  perhaps  some  of  these  subdivisions 
are  almost  as  important  as  the  three  sections,  which  are  these ; 
(1)  The  Resurrection  of  Christ  is  an  Essential  Article  of  the 
Gospel,  1-11.  (2)  If  Christ  is  risen,  the  Dead  in  Christ  will 

*  See  Acts  xvii.  18,  32,  and  St  Paul’s  speech  in  the  Areopagus  (22-31), 
“the  most  wonderful  passage  in  the  Book  of  Acts:  in  a  higher  sense  (and 
probably  in  a  strictly  historical  sense  at  some  vital  points)  it  is  full  of  truth  ” 
(Harnack,  The  Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity,  i.  p.  383;  comp. 

p.  88). 
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rise,  12-34.  (3)  Answers  to  Objections;  the  Nature  of  the 
Body  of  the  Risen,  35-58.  The  conclusion  reached  in  vv,  1-34 
is  that  Christianity  stands  or  falls  with  the  fact  of  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  is  that  Victory  over  Death 
has  been  won,  and  that  Christians  must  live  in  accordance 
with  this  certainty.  See  Swete,  The  Ascended  Christ \  pp.  163  f. 


XV.  1-11.  The  Resurrection  of  Christ  is  an  Essential 
Article  of  the  Gospel. 

Here  we  have  three  subdivisions ;  (a)  The  Creed  delivered 
to  the  Corinthians  by  St  Paul,  1-4 ;  (b)  The  Official  Witnesses 
of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  6-8 ;  ( c )  The  Agreement  between 
St  Paul  and  the  other  Apostles  respecting  this  Creed,  9-1 1. 

The  substance  of  my  preaching  has  been  and  is  the 
historical  fact  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ \  which  was 
predicted  in  Scripture,  and  is  vouched  for  by  competent 
witnesses ,  most  of  whom  are  still  living .  Among  these  are 
the  other  Apostles  and  myself ;  and ,  greatly  as  they  differ 
from  me  in  calling  and  work ,  we  are  absolutely  agreed 
about  this . 

xNow  1  have  to  remind  you,  Brothers,  of  the  purport  of 
the  Glad-tidings  with  which  I  once  gladdened  you,  which  also 
you  then  received,  in  which  also  you  now  stand  firm,  2  by 
means  of  which  also  you  are  in  the  way  of  salvation,  if  you 
are  holding  fast  the  Gospel  with  which  I  gladdened  you, — - 
unless,  of  course,  you  became  Christians  without  thinking  of 
the  faith  which  you  professed.  8  You  remember  the  purport 
of  my  preaching;  for  I  handed  on  to  you  in  the  forefront  of 
everything  what  was  no  invention  of  my  own,  but  what  I  also 
received,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  as  the  Scriptures  have 
predicted,  4  and  that  He  was  buried,  and  that  He  has  been 
raised  from  the  dead — on  the  third  day,  as  the  Scriptures  have 
predicted;  6 and  that  He  appeared  to  Kephas,  then  to  the 
Twelve.  6  Afterwards  He  appeared  to  upwards  of  five  hundred 
brethren  at  once,  the  majority  of  whom  survive  to  the  present 
day,  but  some  have  gone  to  their  rest.  7  Next  He  appeared 
to  James;  then  to  the  Apostles  in  a  body:  8 and  last  of  all, 
just  as  if  to  the  untimely-bom  Apostle,  He  appeared  also  to 
me.  9  For  I  am  the  very  least  of  the  Apostles,  and  I  am  not 
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fit  to  have  the  name  of  an  Apostle,  because  I  persecuted  the 
Church,  the  Church  of  God.  10  But  by  the  grace  of  God  I 
have  been  made  equal  to  being  an  Apostle;  and  His  grace, 
which  reached  even  to  me,  did  not  prove  ineffectual.  Quite 
the  contrary ;  I  toiled  more  effectually  than  all  of  them :  yet 
not  I,  of  course;  it  was  the  grace  of  God  working  with  me. 
11  Well,  it  is  of  no  importance  whether  I  or  the  other  Apostles 
laboured  more  effectually:  what  does  matter  is  this,  that  we 
all  continue  to  preach  the  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  it  was  the  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ  that,  at  your 
conversion,  you  accepted  and  believed. 

1,  2.  r>G>pi£o)  ujuL^a  4  Now  I  proceed  to  make  known 
to  you  the  Good-tidings  (Isa.  lii.  7)  which  I  once  brought  to 
you,  the  Good-tidings  which  ye  received,  the  Good-tidings  in 
which  ye  stand  firm,  the  Good-tidings  by  which  ye  are  being 
saved.’  The  /cal  ...  /cal  ...  /cal  ...  is  a  climax,  and  in 
English  a  repetition  of  the  substantive  gives  the  effect  better 
than  a  repetition  of  the  conjunction.  Stanley  follows  Theodoret 
in  making  yvajp^co  *  ava/xt/Av^o-KO),  i  I  remind  you,’  with  which 
Chrysostom  seems  to  agree.  They  had  forgotten  their  own 
belief,  so  he  has  to  call  their  attention  to  it.  But  yvcoptfo)  is 
simply  6 I  make  known,’  notum  facio  (Vulg.),  and  is  often  used 
in  the  N.T.  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  There  is  a  gentle  reproach 
in  the  word.  He  has  to  begin  again  and  teach  them  an 
elementary  fact,  which  they  had  already  accepted.  He  can 
claim  themselves  as  witnesses  to  its  truth  and  efficacy.  In  the 
Pauline  Epp.  both  yv.  v/uv  (xii.  3;  Gal.  i.  11 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  1^ 
and  €vayyeXtov  cvayycXl^ojiat  (ix.  18;  Gal.  i.  II  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  7) 
are  peculiar  to  this  group.  The  latter  is  an  attractive  expres¬ 
sion,  emphasizing  the  goodness  and  gladness  of  the  message; 
but  the  repetition  cannot  well  be  reproduced  in  English :  see 
above.  The  verses  here  are  badly  divided. 

$  Kal  irap€\<£p€T€  k.t.X.  He  adduces  three  proofs  that  their 
own  experience  has  shown  to  them  the  value  of  his  doctrine : 
TrapeXajScrc  looks  to  the  past,  Icmy/care  to  the  present,  cr<ofe<r0e 
to  what  is  being  done  for  the  future.  They  accepted  his 
teaching;  in  it  they  stand  with  a  firm  foothold;  and  they 
are  thus  among  0 1  cnafo/Acvoi  (i.  18;  Acts  ii.  47;  2  Cor.  ii.  15), 
those  who  are  in  the  way  of  salvation.  Compare  Eph.  i.  13. 
Quite  incidentally  (vi.  14),  the  Apostle  has  previously  assumed 
that  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  Resurrection  and  our  consequent 
resurrection  is  admitted.  See  C.  H.  Robinson,  Studies  in  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ \  pp.  38  f.  and  50  f. ;  F.  H.  Chase, 
Cambridge  Theological  Essays ,  pp.  391  ff. 
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Tlvl  Xoyw  €UT]YY€Xio'tt/jL'»F  ujuy  el  KaTexeTe.  4  If  ye  are  holding 
fast  with  what  word  I  preached  it  to  you.’  Not  w  A.oyc*>,  ‘the 
word  with  which,*  but  tlvl  ‘with  what  word,*  the  Aoyos  cover- 
ing  both  the  form  and  the  substance  of  his  teaching.  Their 
standing  erect  in  the  way  of  salvation  depends  upon  their 
keeping  a  firm  hold  (xi.  2)  on  what  he  taught  and  the  very 
expressions  which  he  used:  quo  sermone  (Beza),  rather  than 
qua  ratione  (Vulg.),  or  quo  pacto  (Calv.).  In  xi.  2  he  affirms 
that  they  are  holding  fast  the  traditions  of  doctrine  and  dis¬ 
cipline  ;  here  he  puts  it  hypothetically,  and  d  Kare^ere  is  displaced 
in  order  to  give  an  emphatic  position  to  tlvl  X.  eirrjyy.  Such 
inversions  of  order  are  common.  Blass,  however,  §  80.  6,  thinks 
this  very  awkward. 

The  RV.  takes  tCvl  \oya>  differently;  make  k?iown>  I  say , 
in  what  words  I  preached  it  unto  you,  if  ye  hold  it  fast.*  But 
this  is  scarcely  tenable.  St  Paul’s  making  known  could  not 
depend  on  their  holding  fast:  he  writes  what  he  pleases, 
whatever  their  condition  may  be.* 

Iktos  cl  jx$]  clicjj  £m<n-€u'o-aT€.  ‘With  this  proviso — unless 
ye  believed  haphazard  ’ :  see  on  xiv.  5.  There  are  two  defects 
possible;  they  may  not  be  holding  fast  what  he  taught,  or 
they  may  have  received  it  so  hastily  that  they  do  not  com¬ 
prehend  it.  Belief  adopted  in  a  hurry  is  not  likely  to  be  very 
sure.  He  begins  the  discussion  with  this  fear  respecting  them, 
and  he  ends  it  with  a  charge  to  be  steadfast  and  unshifted 
(1 v .  58).  E hcfi  is  not  ‘in  vain’  (AV.,  RV.),  nor  ‘without  cause’ 
(RV.  marg.),  but  ‘  without  consideration,’  ‘  heedlessly,’  ‘  rashly  ’ ; 
temere  rather  than  frustra. f  This  Iktos  d  jatj  ehy  states  a 
misgiving  which  lies  at  the  back  of  the  whole  chapter.  Has 
the  conversion  of  the  Corinthians  been  superficial  and  unreal  ? 
Was  it  a  shallow  enthusiasm,  or  a  passing  fancy  for  some  new 
thing?  See  Evans  and  Edwards  on  ci/qj.  Ellicott  and  others 
prefer  ‘  in  vain.’ 

3.  Trap^Swica  y&p  fijiiK  £v  wpcS-rots.  ‘For  I  delivered  to  you 
(xi.  2)  in  the  foremost  place  (Gen.  xxxiii.  2)  what  I  also  received.’ 
Foremost  in  importance,  not  in  time;  the  doctrine  of  the 
Resurrection  is  primary  and  cardinal,  central  and  indispensable. 
The  yap  may  look  back  either  to  yvcopi£co  vjuv ,  or  (better)  to 
tlvl  X6y<o}  ‘You  remember  how  I  preached,  for?  St  Paul 
lingers  over  this  preface,  qua  eos  quasi  suspensos  tenet  (Beng.). 

*  The  reading  <50e£\ere  Kartxziv  (D*  F,  g,  Ambrst. )  for  el  Kwr&xere  is  an 
attempt  to  simplify^  the  construction :  so  also  is  the  conjecture  of  6  for  «L 

t  Tpbs  Kcupov  Tncretiovres  koX  4v  Kcuptp  Teipourpod  6,<f>LOT&p€voi1  eltcj 
VLiTTe6ov<n  (Ongen). 

Many  scholars  prefer  ebcy  to  dtq}'  The  orthography  is  not  important. 
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What  follows  is  almost  a  creed ;  but  we  need  not  suppose  that 

it  had  already  been  formulated.  Rather,  this  passage  supplied 
material  for  the  formulating  of  creeds. 

$  Kal  -irap&afW.  c  Which  also  I  received.'  Nothing  is 
said  as  to  the  source  from  which  he  received  it,  or  the  way 
in  which  the  communication  was  made.  It  is  possible  that  he 
received  it  from  Christ  by  special  revelation;  but  this  is  even 
less  probable  than  in  xi.  23  (see  notes  there).  Here  there  is 
neither  iy<o  nor  a?ro  rot)  K vptov  to  emphasize  the  authority 
either  of  the  person  who  made  the  communication  or  of  the 

Source  from  which  he  derived  it.  Neither  of  these  is  the 

question  here.  The  point  is  that  St  Paul  did  not  invent  what 
he  communicated  to  them ;  he  received  just  what  they  received. 
The  Kal  indicates  the  exact  agreement  of  what  he  received  with 
what  he  passed  on  to  them.  He  appeals  (vv.  5-7)  to  human 
testimony  prior  to  his  own  experience,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  is  what  is  implied  in  ira p&afiov.  In  any  case, 
it  is  clear  that  he  does  not  appeal  to  documents  either  here  or 
in  xi.  23.  St  Paul  knows  nothing  of  written  Gospels;  and  o  /cat 
TrapiXafiov  seems  to  refer  to  something  quite  different  from 
zealot  (v.  8).  And  he  knows  nothing  of  a  formulated 
Creed,  neither  in  Rom.  vi.  17,  ‘the  standard  of  teaching  to 
which  ye  were  committed,'  nor  in  2  Tim.  i.  13,  ‘the  pattern  of 
sound  words  which  thou  hast  heard  from  me.’  See  Dobschutz, 
Probleme ,  pp.  11,  106.  He  received  the  facts  from  the  Apostles 
and  others;  the  import  of  the  facts  was  made  known  to  him 
by  Christ  (Gal.  i.  12). 

duriBayev  ut rep  iw  djxapTidji/  ‘He  died  for  our  sins,' 

i.e.  ‘on  account  of  our  sins,5  not  ‘on  behalf  of  them,5  which 
is  hardly  sense.  One  may  die  on  behalf  of  sinners,  but  hardly 
on  behalf  of  sins  (2  Cor.  v.  14,  15  ;  Gal.  iii,  13).  On  the  whole, 
wept  is  used  of  things,  tov  Sovros  eavrov  irepl  rcov  apapruSv  fjpL&v 
(Gal.  i.  14,  where  see  Lightfoot),  and  xnrtp  of  persons,  Xpioros 
a.7ra£  irepl  apapTuav  airtOavev,  Slkcuos  V7 rep  olSikov  (1  Pet.  iii.  1 8), 
but  exceptions  abound.  Neither  preposition  implies  vicarious 
action,  which  would  require  dm,  but  vicarious  action  may  be 
implied  in  the  context.  Pro  peccatis  nostris  abolendis  (Beng.) 
gives  the  right  meaning.  There  is  a  real  connexion,  beyond 
our  comprehension,  between  Christ^  death  and  the  forgiveness 
of  men's  sins.  This  is  in  agreement  with  the  O.T.  (Isa.  liii, 
4-12),  and  this  agreement  is  part  of  the  evayyikiov  which  St  Paul 
proclaimed  to  them.  Nowhere  else  does  he  use  the  expression 
virep  r.  apapriw:  comp.  Gal.  ii.  20;  Eph.  v.  2,  25;  Tit.  ii.  14. 
See  Knowling,  Messianic  Interpretation ,  pp.  90  f. 

KaTd  t&s  YPa<Ms-  The  double  appeal  to  Scripture  in  so 
brief  a  statement  is  deliberate  and  important;  and  the  divine 
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prediction  of  what  would  take  place  is  appropriately  placed 
before  the  Apostolic  testimony  as  to  what  did  take  place.  The 
agreement  of  what  did  take  place  with  what  was  foretold  in 
Scripture  is  pointed  out  with  special  frequency  in  the  writings 
of  St  Luke  (xxii.  37,  xxiv.  25-27,  44-46 ;  Acts  ii.  25-27,  iii.  35, 
xiii-  34,  35,  xvii.  3,  xviii.  28).  See  Cyril,  Cat  Lect  xiv.,  which 
is  a  commentary  on  these  verses. 

leal  on  !rd<i>Y].  The  inclusion  of  this  detail  in  so  brief  a  state¬ 
ment  of  facts  is  remarkable.  But  the  burial  is  carefully  recorded 
in  all  four  Gospels,  and  was  evidently  regarded  as  of  importance. 
The  importance  there  and  here  is  that  the  burial  was  evidence 
of  a  bodily  resurrection.  The  body  was  laid  in  the  tomb,  and 
the  tomb  was  afterwards  found  to  be  empty.* 

Kat  on  ^yepTau  ‘  And  that  He  hath  been  raised — on  the 
third  day.’  Change  from  aorists  of  what  took  place  once  for 
all  to  the  perfect  of  a  result  which  abides ;  He  remains  alive  as 
the  Risen  One.  By  death  and  burial  He  came  down  to  our 
level,  by  Resurrection  He  raised  us  to  His:  mortuus  est  iste 
nobiscum,  ut  nos  cum  ipso  resurgamus  (Calv.).  ‘On  the  third 
day 9  does  not  harmonize  well  with  a  perfect,  but  it  is  added  as 
of  importance  (1)  as  evidence  of  a  bodily  resurrection  (comp. 
Acts  ii.  24  f.),  and  (2)  to  show  the  exact  coincidence  with 
prophecy  (Hos.  vi.  2;  comp.  Ps.  xvi.  10,  11;  xvii.  15-24). 
Christ  is  said  to  have  included  4  on  the  third  day  ’  in  what  was 
predicted  in  Scripture  (Luke  xxiv.  46).  f  Matt.  xii.  40  cannot 
safely  be  quoted  here,  for  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  there  we  have  the  Evangelist’s  misunderstanding  of  Christ’s 
words  rather  than  the  words  themselves.  Christ  was  not  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  grave.  See  Allen  ad  loc .  “  In  any 

case  we  have  here  irresistible  evidence  that  this  difficult  clause, 
‘raised  on  the  third  day  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures’ 
formed  part  of  the  earliest  Christian  creed;  and  its  difficulty, 

*  The  connexion  between  the  Body  which  disappeared  from  the  tomb  and 
the  Body  which  the  disciples  afterwards  saw  and  were  told  to  handle  is  beyond 
our  comprehension.  See  Latham,  The  Risen  Master ,  p.  73. 

t  There  rfi  rplrv  is  the  right  reading ;  but  here  the  more  emphatic 
r#  ijfiipg,  tv  rplrv  (KABDE  17,  Cyr.)  is  right.  “The  ‘third  day9  is 
hardly  less  firmly  rooted  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church  than  the  Resurrection 
itself.  We  have  it  not  only  in  the  speech  ascribed  to  St  Peter  (Acts  x.  40), 
but  in  the  central  testimony  of  St  Paul,  and  then  m  the  oldest  form  of  the 
Apostles9  Creed.  It  is  strange  that  so  slight  a  detail  should  have  been  pre¬ 
served  at  all,  and  still  stranger  that  it  should  hold  the  place  it  does  in  the 
standard  of  the  Church’s  faith 59  (Sanday,  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Christ , 
p.  183).  Matt.  xii.  40  is  evidence  of  the  Evangelist’s  belief  in  it  ana  estimate 
of  its  importance.  SeeJ.  H.  Moulton,  Gr.  pp.  137,  141;  Knowling,  Test, 
of  St  Paul  to  Christ ,  p.  307.  Max  Krenkel  ( Beitrage  s.  Aufhellung  d.  Ge- 
schichte  u.  d.  Brief e  d.  Ap.  Paulus ,  pp.  385  f  )  thinks  that  2  Kings  xx.  5  was 
regarded  as  a  prophecy  of  resurrection  on  the  third  day. 
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and  its  antiquity,  justify  the  conviction  that  the  words  proceeded 
from  Christ  Himself”  (Abbott,  The  Son  of  Man,  p,  188  ;  see  also 
pp.  1 86,  200). 

5-8.  We  now  have  a  list  of  the  official  Witnesses  to  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  beginning  with  the  first  of  the  Apostles 
and  ending  with  ‘  the  least  ’  of  them.  The  form  of  the  sentence 
shows  that  at  least  the  first  two  on  the  list,  St  Peter  and  the 
Twelve,  had  been  quoted  by  St  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  Very 
likely  the  others  had  been  quoted  also,  although  the  cessation 
of  the  oti  after  v.  5  (perhaps  simply  to  end  a  prolix  sentence) 
leaves  this  doubtful.  Of  course  St  Paul  had  told  them  of  his 
own  experiences  respecting  the  Risen  Christ ;  and  he  probably 
knew  of  other  witnesses  not  mentioned  here.  See  Thorburn, 
The  Resurrection  Narratives  and  Modern  Criticism ,  pp.  86  f. 

5.  kcu  on  w4>0?]  KT]<j>a.  ‘And  that  He  appeared  to  Kephas.* 
The  coincidence  with  the  incidental  remark  Luke  xxiv.  34 
(comp.  Mark.  xvi.  7)  is  noteworthy.  Peter  is  first  in  all  the 
four  lists  of  the  Apostles,  and  is  expressly  designated  as  irpoVros 
in  Matt.  x.  2  For  this  reason  a  special  appearance  to  him 
would  be  natural.  But  we  may  venture  to  say  that  his  denial 
of  his  Lord  and  consequent  dejection  made  an  appearance  to 
him  necessary.  He  needed  to  be  absolved  and  restored. 
When  he  and  John  ran  to  the  sepulchre  after  the  tidings 
brought  by  Mary  Magdalen,  John  believed,  but  apparently 
Peter  did  not,  that  the  Lord  had  risen.  And  then  the  Lord 
appeared  to  him,  and  the  completeness  of  his  restoration  was 
brought  home  to  him  by  the  fact  that  he  was  allowed  to  be 
the  means  of  convincing  the  other  Apostles  (Luke  xxii.  32)  that 
the  Lord  had  risen  indeed,  because  He  had  appeared  to  Simon 
(Luke  xxiv.  34).  “The  Apostle  who  had  risen  from  his  fall 
through  the  words  of  absolution  that  came  from  the  Risen 
Christ  was  the  first  to  bring  the  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection 
home  to  the  hearts  of  his  fellows  ”  (Swete,  The  Appearances  of 
our  Lord  after  the  Passion ,  p.  16).*  St  Paul  no  doubt  received 
this  testimony  from  St  Peter  himself,  when  some  eight  years 
after  the  Resurrection  he  ‘went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  make  the 

*  Chrysostom  says  that  Kephas  is  placed  first  here  as  being  tqv  t&vtup 
&£L07rt<jT&repov>  and  that  it  was  likely  that  Christ  would  appear  to  him  first 
among  males,  because  he  had  been  the  first  to  confess  Him  as  the  Messiah, 
and  because  he  desired  so  much  to  see  Him  again.  Although  Si  Paul 
ignores  the  non-official  testimony  of  the  women  who  visited  the  sepulchre,  he 
does  not  say  that  the  Lord  appeared  first  to  Peter.  Nota  quia  nm  dint 
primo  visus  est  Cephas  (Atto).  But  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  Peter 
shows  that  he  does  not  consider  Peter  as  one  of  Kephas  party,  who  are  con¬ 
demned  in  i.  12  (Zahn,  Introd .  to  N.  T.  i.  p.  283).  .  See  also  A.  T,  Robertson, 
Epochs  in  the  Life  of  St  Paul,  pp,  81,  82  ;  Burkitt,  Earliest  Sources  for  the 
Life  of  Jesus,  p.  71. 
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acquaintance  of  Kephas’  (larroprjcrai  Krj<j>ay3  Gal.  i.  18),  and 
spent  a  fortnight  with  him.  Henceforward,  ‘He  appeared  to 
Kephas’  was  part  of  St  Paul’s  own  testimony  respecting  the 
Resurrection.  It  was  during  the  same  fortnight  that  St  Paul 
had  also  seen  ‘James,  the  Lord’s  brother,’  and  therefore  was 
able  to  give  the  testimony  which  he  had  received  at  first  hand 
from  him  also  (i v .  7).  Both  Peter  and  James  had  great  weight 
with  the  party  at  Corinth  which  was  opposed  to  St  Paul.  The 
Kephas  party  of  course  appealed  to  Kephas  (i.  12),  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Christ  party  appealed  to  the  Lord’s  brother. 

Excepting  St  John  (i.  43),  St  Paul  is  the  only  N.T.  writer 
who  uses  the  Aramaic  name  ‘Kephas’  of  the  first  Apostle, 
always  in  this  letter  (1.  12,  iii.  22,  ix.  5,  xv.  5),  and  usually  in 
Gal.  (i.  18,  ii.  9,  11,  14),  the  only  letters  in  which  he  mentions 
Peter,  whom  he  calls  1  Peter  ’  twice  (Gal.  ii.  7,  8). 

The  meaning  of  c is  determined  by  the  context ;  either 
‘was  seen  by,’  or  ‘appeared  in  a  vision  to.’  Here  lyrjycprat 
decides  for  the  former.  Moreover,  a  mere  vision  would  not 
make  our  being  raised  more  probable;  it  was  Christ’s  having 
been  raised  and  having  been  seen  by  competent  witnesses  that 
did  that.  The  appearances  to  Mary  Magdalen  and  to  the  two 
on  the  way  to  Emmaus  are  not  mentioned,  as  not  being  official. 
St  John  does  not  count  either  of  them  when  he  counts  three 
manifestations  (ecfravepixiOrj)  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples  (xxi.  14), 
although  he  himself  narrates  the  manifestation  to  Mary  in  much 
detail  (xx.  11-18).  Besides  and  l^avcp&Orj,  we  have  also 
ecjxxvepuxrev  iavr ov  (John  xxi.  l)  and  ecjidvr)  ([Mark]  xvi.  9)  used 
of  these  appearances  of  Christ. 

erra  toTs  ScoSexcu  ‘The  Twelve’  is  here  an  official  name  for 
the  Apostolic  body:  only  ten  were  present,  for  both  Judas  and 
Thomas  were  away.  Similarly,  the  decemviri  and  centumviri 
were  so  called,  whatever  the  exact  number  may  have  been. 
The  name  ce?itumviri  was  retained  after  the  number  was  increased 
beyond  the  hundred.  Origen  and  Chrysostom  needlessly  con¬ 
jecture  that,  after  the  Ascension,  our  Lord  appeared  to  Matthias ; 
and  even  that  would  not  affect  this  statement. 

In  vv.  5,  6  there  is  frequent  confusion  in  the  MSS.  between  eTra  and 
bretra.  Here,  elrct  (B  K  L  P)  is  to  be  preferred  to  frreira  («  A  17,  Eus. 
Chrys.)  or  Kal  ravra  (D*  F  G).  hdeica  (D*  F  G,  Latt.  Goth.)  for 
dddeica  (tf  A  B  K  L  P,  Syrr.  Copt  Aeth. )  is  a  manifest  correction.  St  Paul 
nowhere  else  speaks  of  ‘  the  Twelve,5  and  here  he  is  repeating  a  traditional 
formula  ;  Rev.  xxi.  14 ;  Matt.  xix.  28  Acts  vi.  2. 

6.  ?TT€tTa  &J>0y]  lir<Lm  ircmticocnois  &8e\cf>ois  A^diraf.  Illustris 
apparitio  (Beng.).  The  on  is  now  dropped,  probably  to  simplify 
the  construction.  It  is  likely  that  St  Paul  had  previously  cited 
this  instance  to  the  Corinthians ;  it  was  one  which  they  could 
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easily  verify,  as  so  many  of  the  witnesses  survived.  The  occasion 
of  the  appearance  to  the  500  is  unknown ;  but  it  is  probably  to 
be  identified  with  Matt,  xxviii.  16,  where  only  the  Eleven  are 
mentioned,  because  only  to  them  was  the  great  commission 
(18-20)  given,  although  the  presence  of  others  seems  to  be 
implied  in  ‘some  doubted.’  St  Paul  naturally  mentions  the 
large  number  of  witnesses.  See  Swete,  Appearances  of  our  Lord , 
pp.  82,  83 ;  Ellicott,  Life  of  our  Lord,  Lect  viii.  p.  410 ; 
Andrews,  Life  of  our  Lord, ,  p.  628.* 

When  iTrdvoj  qualifies  a  cardinal  number,  the  cardinal  retains  its  own 
case :  it  is  not  governed  by  indvcx).  In  Mark  xiv.  5,  rpuiKocrluiv  dyjvapta w 
is  the  genitive  of  price.  Moul.-Win.  p.  313.  Chrysostom  inteiprets  tirivta 
as  &v<>)  4k  t&v  otipavQv*  oft  yap  frrl  yijs  fiadlfai',  dXX’  fivco,  k ai  inr&p  KetpaXrjs 
airrois  which  cannot  be  nght.  Plus  quam  (Vulg. )  is  certainly  the 

meaning.  And  ty&iraZ  clearly  does  not  mean  *  once  for  all’  (Rom.  vi.  10 ; 
Heb.  vii.  27,  ix.  12),  but  ‘at  once,5  simul  (Vulg.). 

ot  irXetoi/cs  pivoumv  e(o$  apTt.  ‘The  majority  survive  until  now,’ 
abide  upon  earth  (Phil.  i.  25;  John  xxi.  22).  Those  who  had 
seen  Christ  after  the  Resurrection  would  soon  become  marked 
men.  He  had  doubtless  found  most  of  His  disciples  among  the 
younger  generation;  hence  the  large  number  who  were  still 
living  more  than  twenty-five  years  after  the  Ascension,  and 
could  be  questioned :  eo  significat ,  non  allegoricam  sed  veram  et 
naturalem  fuisse  resurrectionem ;  nam  spirituals  resurrectionis 
oculi  testes  esse  non  possunt  (Calv.). 

rives  Se  €Koijxq0T]<ra!\  While  he  speaks  of  his  own  life  as  a 
daily  dying  ( v .  31),  he  speaks  of  actual  death  as  a  sleep.  The 
expression  is  common  both  in  Jewish  and  heathen  literature, 
and  does  not  of  itself  imply  any  belief  in  a  future  life.  The 
resemblance  between  “Death  and  his  brother  Sleep”  (Virg. 
Aen .  vi.  278)  is  too  obvious  to  escape  notice.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  because  the  word  suggested  a  future  awakening  that  Christians 
adopted  it,  and  it  has  special  point  here :  see  on  xi.  30,  and 
Ellicott  and  Milligan  on  1  Thess.  iv.  13.  A  poetic  euphemism 
contains  a  blessed  truth.  These  rives  had  seen  the  Risen  One 
and  believed  in  Him,  and  had  died  in  this  faith.  If  there  was 
no  resurrection  in  store  for  them,  how  strange  was  their  lot ! 

For  7r XeWes  (X ABDEFG)  KLP  read  ir\e£oi/$.  KLP  also  add 
Kai  after  nvh  84,  and  K  adds  4£  <xi3t<2v.  Correctors  of  KAD  ins.  the  kclL , 
with  Orig.  Eus.  Chrys.  and  others  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  genuine.  On 
the  use  of  the  aorist  here,  ‘fell  asleep  (at  various  times),’  and  therefore 
‘have  fallen  asleep,’  see  J.  H.  Moulton,  p.  136. 

7.  Iircira  5<j>0t)  ’loKc5p<p.  Nothing  is  known  of  this  appear¬ 
ance,  or  as  to  which  James  is  meant.  But  there  is  little  doubt 

*  Dobschutz  ( Ostem  und  Pfingsten)  would  identify  1  Cor.  xv.  6  and  John 
xx.  21-23  with  Acts  ii.  1-4.  The  same  event  is  the  basis  of  all  three  passages. 
Could  traditions  have  become  so  different  in  so  short  a  time  ? 
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that  the  James  is  the  Lord’s  brother,  who  became  president  of 
the  Church  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  he  is  placed  here  among  the 
chief  witnesses  because  of  his  high  position  at  Jerusalem.  There 
may  also  be  another  reason,  viz.  the  resemblance  between  his 
case  and  that  of  St  Paul.  Our  Lord’s  brethren  had  refused  to 
believe  on  Him  during  His  ministry  (John  vii.  5),  but  are  found 
among  believers  after  the  Ascension  (Acts  i.  14).  What  con¬ 
verted  them  ?  The  appearance  of  the  Risen  Lord  to  the  eldest 
of  them  may  have  done  so,  and  the  appearance  may  have  been 
granted  for  this  very  purpose.  In  that  case  St  James  was  con¬ 
verted  in  the  same  way  as  St  Paul.  Three  years  after  his  own 
conversion  St  Paul  met  the  Lord’s  brother  at  Jerusalem,  and 
probably  heard  of  this  appearance  from  St  James  himself.  Each 
told  the  other  his  experiences.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
either  James  or  Peter  ( v .  5)  told  St  Paul  what  the  Lord  had  said 
to  him.  In  any  case,  such  details  are  not  needed  here.  What 
is  of  importance  here  is  the  fact  that  within  ten  years  of  the 
Resurrection  St  Paul  had  the  opportunity  of  talking  with  St 
Peter  and  St  James  and  comparing  their  experiences  of  the 
Risen  Lord  with  his  own,  and  that  within  thirty  years  of  the 
Resurrection  he  records  their  testimony.  For  James  and  Peter 
see  ix.  5  ;  Gal.  i.  18,  19,  li.  9-12. 

For  the  narrative  about  an  appearance  to  James  recorded  in 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  (Jerome,  De  Viris  illustr. 
2),  see  Nicholson,  pp.  62  f. ;  Lightfoot,  Galatians ,  pp.  265,  274; 
Swete,  Appearances  of  our  Lord ,  p.  89 ;  Resch,  Agrapha ,  pp. 
248  f.  The  narrative  may  be  mere  legend ;  but  if  it  is  historical, 
it  is  not  likely  that  St  Paul  is  alluding  here  to  what  is  there 
recorded 

€ira  toi§  AttootoXois  iracnv.  1  Then  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
Apostles.’  There  is  no  emphasis  on  7ra< nv,  which  does  not  look 
back  to  ’Ia#c(o/3<*).  The  antithesis,  ‘to  one,  then  to  all,'  is  false, 
for  the  Tca<nv  does  not  imply  that  James  was  an  Apostle.  He 
was  not  one  of  the  Twelve,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  St  Paul  here 
thinks  of  him  as  an  Apostle  in  the  wider  sense,  an  idea  quite 
foreign  to  the  context.  The  meaning  here  is,  ‘then  to  the 
Apostolic  body  as  a  whole,’  Thomas  being  now  present.  The 
addition  of  irao-Lv  here  confirms  the  view  that  rots  SatSena  (v.  5) 
is  official  and  not  numerical.*  As  St  Paul  at  once  passes  on 

*  “That  the  Twelve  henceforth  rank  in  history  as  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
and  in  fact  as  the  Apostles,  was  a  result  brought  about  by  St  Paul ;  and,  para¬ 
doxically  enough,  this  was  brought  about  by  him  in  the  very  effort  to  fix  the 
value  of  his  own  Apostleship  He  certainly  did  not  work  out  this  conception, 
for  he  neither  could  nor  would  give  up  the  more  general  conception  of  the 
Apostleship.  ...  St  Paul  holds  fast  to  the  wider  conception  of  the  Apostolate, 
but  the  twelve  disciples  form  in  his  view  the  original  nucleus”  (Harnack, 
The  Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity ,  i.  p.  323  ;  p.  232,  ed.  1902). 
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to  the  appearance  to  himself,  he  evidently  means  this  manifesta¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Apostles  as  the  final  one  to  others, 
viz.  at  the  time  of  the  Ascension.  The  conjecture  of  iraXw  for 
iracriv  is  unnecessary. 

Respecting  St  Paul’s  testimony,  Professor  Percy  Gardner 
remarks;  “As  regards  his  own  life,  and  the  phenomena  of 
Christianity  which  came  under  his  direct  observation,  he  is  as 
good  an  authority  as  we  can  have  in  regard  to  any  events  in 
ancient  history.  .  .  .  However  confused  and  inconsistent  may 
be  the  accounts  in  the  Gospels  of  the  appearances  of  the  risen 
Lord,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  society  believed  such 
appearances  to  have  taken  place.  No  other  cause  can  be 
suggested  for  the  sudden  change  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples 
from  consternation  and  terror  to  confidence  and  boldness.  And 
the  well-known  Pauline  passage  as  to  the  witnesses  of  the 
Resurrection  is  as  historic  evidence  of  the  belief  of  the  first 
disciples  unimpeachable.  Paul  himself  claims  with  perfect 
confidence  that  he  has  seen  the  risen  Lord”  {Hibbert  Journal 
Supplement ,  1909,  pp.  49,  51). 

8.  «rX<lTOy  $€  TT&VTQV  (&<nT€p€L  TW  ^KTpCOJJLCtTL  U)<j>01f]  K&fJUU.  *  But 
last  of  all,  as  if  to  the  abortion  (of  the  Apostolic  family),  He 
appeared  also  to  me.’  As  in  Mark  xii.  22,  there  is  a  doubt 
whether  Travrwv  is  masc.  or  neut.  After  a  senes  of  persons  (5-7) 
the  masc.  is  more  probable;  and  Icr xarov  is  used  adverbially, 
like  vcrrepov.  Nowhere  else  in  N.T.  or  LXX  does  dicnrcpei  occur : 
in  a  few  texts  it  is  a  v.l.  in  iv.  13.  In  calling  himself  the  ckt/dco/aoi 
among  the  Apostles,  he  refers  to  the  suddenness  and  violence  of 
the  transition  (Ijctitpwo-ko)),  while  he  was  still  in  a  state  of  im¬ 
maturity.*  The  Twelve  were  disciples  of  Jesus  before  He  called 
them  to  be  Apostles,  and  He  trained  them  for  promotion :  Saul 
was  suddenly  torn  from  opposition  to  Jesus  to  become  His 
Apostle.  Theirs  was  a  gradual  and  normal  progress;  his  was 
a  swift  and  abnormal  change.  Possibly  his  Jewish  adversaries 
had  called  him  an  abortion,  an  insult  to  which  his  small  stature 
may  have  given  a  handle ;  but  no  such  hypothesis  is  needed  to 
account  for  the  use  of  the  expression  here.  It  indicates  his 
intense  feeling  respecting  the  errors  of  his  career  previous  to 
his  conversion.  For  the  word,  comp.  Num.  xii.  12;  Job  iii.  16  ; 

*  The  proposal  to  read  rip  (=rm)  instead  of  r$  need  not  be  seriously 
considered :  context  and  usage  are  against  it. 

Sicut  abortivus  quadam  naturae  violeniia  ante  tempus  compelhtur  nasci , 
ita  ego  par  terribilcm  Domini  visionetn  et  luminis  oculorum  amtssionem  co - 
actus  sum ,  antequam  vellevi,  exire  de  caeco  synagogue  utero ,  et  ad  lucem  fidei 
atque  libertatem  prodire  (Herveius).  Primasius  adds  a  stronger  point  of 
similarity;  mortua  matre  vivus  educitur .  The  Judaism  from  which  he  was 
so  violently  taken  was  a  defunct  religion. 
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Eccles.  vi.  3;  and  see  Suicer,  i.  p.  1073;  Lightfoot  on  Ign. 
Rom .  9. 

St  Paul  uses  the  same  word,  of  the  appearances  to 

himself  as  he  uses  of  the  appearances  to  the  others.  He  regards 
it  as  the  same  in  kind.  He  saw  the  Risen  Lord  as  really  as 
they  did.  The  Lord  appeared  to  him  at  other  times  (Acts 
xxii.  18 ;  comp.  xvni.  9,  xxvn.  2352  Cor.  xii.  2-4),  but  doubtless 
it  is  the  appearance  on  the  way  to  Damascus  that  is  meant  here. 
“There  is  no  greater  life  in  history  than  that  which  S.  Paul 
spent  in  the  service  of  Christ,  and  it  was  what  it  was  because 
S.  Paul  believed  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  Jesus  had 
appeared  to  him  from  heaven  and  sent  Him  to  do  His  work” 
(Swete,  Appearances,  p.  126).  On  this  unique  occasion  God 
chose  him  *  to  see  the  Righteous  one,  and  to  hear  a  voice  from 
His  mouth  *  (Acts  xxii.  14),  and  his  whole  work  as  an  Apostle 
was  built  upon  that.*  See  Thorburn,  pp.  83,  85. 

The  KOLjjLoC  comes  at  the  end  with  deep  humility:  cto  me 
also.’  This  appearance  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  completed 
the  official  evidence.  He  evidently  knew  of  no  later  manifesta¬ 
tion,  and  that  to  St  John  in  Patmos  was  after  St  Paul's  death. 
The  fact  that  the  manifestations  had  ended  with  the  one  to 
St  Paul  is  against  the  theory  of  hallucinations.  If  all  the 
appearances  had  been  hallucinations,  they  would  probably  have 
continued,  for  such  things  are  infectious,  because  people  see 
what  they  expect  to  see.  But  neither  the  Twelve  nor  St  Paul 
expected  to  see  the  Risen  Lord,  and  some  of  them  for  a  time 
doubted,  not  only  the  statements  of  others,  but  the  evidence  of 
their  own  eyes,  for  it  seemed  to  be  far  too  good  to  be  true. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  two  of  the  witnesses  cited  in 
this  list,  St  James  and  St  Paul  himself,  had  previously  been 
unbelievers.  Indeed,  St  Paul  had  not  only  refused  to  believe 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  but  had  strenuously  persecuted 
those  who  accepted  Him  as  such.  Afterwards,  the  intensity  of 
his  conviction  that  he  *  had  seen  the  Lord '  became  “  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor  in  St  Paul's  theology.”  See  Inge,  in  Cambridge 
Biblical  Essays,  p.  267.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  he  does  not 
mention  the  appearance  to  St  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  55,  <6).  It 
was  not  “  official.” 

9-11.  The  status  of  St  Paul  as  one  of  the  Apostles,  and  their 
absolute  agreement  with  him  with  regard  to  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Resurrection.  Different  as  they  were  from  him 
in  other  things,— -they  before  him  in  Apostleship,  he  before  them 

*  II  n^est  pas  un  seul  critique ,  aujourdhui,  qui  ne  reconnaisse  que  Paul  a 
gardi  toute  sa  vie,  la  ferine  conviction  I  avoir  iti  le  temoin  dune  apparition 
exUriturc  du  Christ  ressusciti  (A.  Sabatier,  VApdtre  Paul,  p.  46). 
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in  labours, — they  and  he  were  wholly  agreed  in  preaching  this, 
uno  ore ,  omnes  Apostoli  (Beng.). 

9.  ’Eyfo  yAp  clfu  o  eXAxioros  T*  <Hr.  Explanation  of  the  strong 

word  €KTpu)fjLa,  given  with  much  emphasis.  In  cAa^toTos  there  is 
no  reference  to  4  Paulus ’  =  4  little.*  See  Eph.  iii.  8  ;  1  Tim.  i.  15. 
Both  names,  Saul  and  Paul,  were  probably  given  him  by  his 
parents,  in  accordance  with  Jewish  custom,  which  still  prevails, 
of  giving  a  child  two  names,  one  religious  and  one  secular.  Like 
his  namesake  he  was  a  Benjamite.  Saul  the  son  of  Kish  was 
ri}s  <j>v\vj$  rrjs  (1  Sam.  IX.  21). 

os  ofijt  ctju  utav^s.  As  distinguished  from  ££io<?,  t/cavos  = 
‘reaching  up  to,’  ‘competent,’  ‘adequate’  (2  Cor.  ii.  16)  rather 
than  ‘  meriting/  but  when  moral  sufficiency  is  meant  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  not  great.  Comp.  Matt.  iii.  11  (  —  Mark  i.  7)  with 
John  i.  27.  This  is  the  argumentative  use  of  the  relative; 
4  seeing  that  I  am  not  fit  to  be  called  an  Apostle.’  Comp.  Rom. 
ix.  25  ;  Heb.  ii.  11.  The  violent  cf/crpajo-is  was  rendered  necessary 
by  his  having  been  a  persecutor.  This  blot  in  his  past  life  he 
never  forgot:  Gal.  i.  13;  1  Tim.  i.  12-14;  Acts  xxvi.  9.*  For 
r rjv  €KK\rjcriav  tov  ©eoG  see  on  xi.  22.  The  addition  of  tov  ©eov 
prepares  for  what  follows. 

10.  ©€ou  clju  5  €ijjLi.  ‘  But  by  God’s  grace  I  am 
what  I  am 5 — an  Apostle  who  has  seen  the  Lord  and  laboured 
fruitfully  for  Him.  In  spite  of  his  unfitness  to  bear  the  name, 
the  grace  of  God  has  made  him  equal  to  it.  The  persecutor  has 
been  forgiven  and  the  abortion  adopted.  On  the  eleventh  Sunday 
after  Trinity  this  humble  boast  of  Paul  the  Pharisee  is  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  arrogant  boast  of  the  typical  Pharisee. 

if)  els  £jie  ou  ^yemrj0Ti.  4  Which  was  manifested  towards 
me ’  (or,  was  extended  to  me),  ‘did  not  prove  empty//.;*  fruitless, 
without  result ;  or  perhaps,  4  did  not  turn  out  to  be  worthless.’ 
Comp.  vv.  14,  58 ;  cts  xeVov,  Phil.  ii.  16 ;  1  Thess.  iii.  5 ;  yLarata, 
v .  17-t 

A\\<£.  ‘  So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  I  laboured  more 

abundantly  than  they  all.’  This  may  mean  either  (1)  4  than  all  of 
them  together,’  or  (2)  ‘than  any  one  of  them  (xiv.  18).’  Though 
(x)  seems  extravagant,  it  may  be  the  meaning,  seeing  that  God’s 

*  Le  souvenir  d?  avoir  persecute  cette  Piglise  de  Dieu  est  resti  pour  Paul, 
dui  ant  toute  sa  vie ,  le  sujet  dune  douloureuse  humiliation .  II  den  affligc 
com?ne  dil  cevait  persecute  le  Seigneur  lui-memt  (Sabatier,  U Ap&tre  Paul, 
p.  8),  Both  Luke  (Acts  ix.  21)  and  Paul  (Gal.  i.  13,  23)  use  iropBeiv  as  well 
as  di&iceiv  of  Saul’s  destructive  work.  No  other  N.T.  wnter  uses  it opBetv. 

t  The  Vulg.  is  capricious  in  its  translation  of  kcv6s.  Nearly  always  it  has 
inanis  (w.  14,  58 ;  Eph.  v.  6 ;  Col.  ii.  8,  etc  ),  but  here  and  Mark  xii.  3  it 
has  vacuus ,  although  in  Luke  xx.  10  it  has  inanis :  pdrcuos  is  always  vanus 
(iii.  20 ;  Tit.  iii.  9 ;  Acts  xiv.  5,  etc.). 
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grace  is  the  chief  cause  of  it.  Apart  from  that,  his  energy  and 
toil  would  have  been  without  fruit  (Rom.  xv.  19).  In  himself 
he  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  Twelve ;  in  his  work,  which  is  God’s, 
greatly  superior.  His  labour  (kotto?)  means  his  work  as  a  whole, 
including  his  success ;  and  his  great  success  was  evidence  that  he 
was  an  Apostle.  See  on  xvi.  16.  Thus  his  great  work  was 
evidence  of  the  Resurrection,  for  it  would  never  have  been 
undertaken  if  the  Risen  Lord  had  not  appeared  to  him,  nor 
would  it  have  had  such  results  without  His  help 

d\\ct  Yj  x^P1*  Tofl  0€oC  Ifwi,  *  So  far  from  its  being  I  (alone) 
who  did  all  this,  it  was  the  grace  of  God  with  me.’  There  were 
two  who  laboured,  two  co-operators,  grace  with  himself  (Acts  xiv. 
27) ;  but  it  was  grace  which  made  the  labour  effective  (Gal.  ii.  20). 
The  Apostle’s  satisfaction  with  his  own  labours  44  from  a  human 
point  of  view  is  as  the  joy  of  a  child  who  gives  his  father  a  birth¬ 
day  present  out  of  his  father’s  own  money”  (Weinel,  p.  178). 
Dobschiitz  ( Problenie ,  p.  58)  shows  how  true  this  estimate  of  his 
labours  is.  The  reading  rj  ow  ifiot  (see  below),  which  Calvin 
characteristically  adopts,  makes  grace  the  sole  worker ;  4  not  I, 
but  the  grace  of  God  which  was  with  me,  did  the  abundant  and 
fruitful  work.’  Atto  more  reasonably  says  ;  quibus  verbis ,  4 gratia 
Dei  mecumj  ostendit  quia  nec  gratia  si?ie  liber 0  arbitrio,  nec  liberum 
arbitrium  sine  gratia ,  hominis  salutem  operator*  So  also  Augus¬ 
tine  ;  nec  gratia  Dei  sola,  nec  ipse  solus ,  sed  gratia  cum  illo . 

For  ou  K€v)j  iyeinjOt],  D*  has  imaxh  oiic  iyev/jOy],  while  F  G  have  Trrtaxh 
ov  yfyovev.  AEKLP  have  ij  fftiv  efiol,  but  N*  B  D* F G,  Latt*  Goth, 
omit  i). 

11.  €tT€  ouy  fyo>  €Itc  4k€lvoi,  outg>s  k.t.X.  4  Whether  then  it 
were  I  or  they  (who  laboured  most  abundantly  after  seeing  the 
Risen  Christ),  so  we  continually  preach  (i.  23),  and  so  ye  once 
for  all  believed,’  when  ye  accepted  the  preaching.  He  does  not 
mean  that  they  had  ceased  to  believe,  but  that  there  was  a 
definite  time  when  they  accepted  this  belief  as  the  result  of 
Apostolic  preaching.  The  olv  resumes  the  main  argument 
(w.  3-8)  after  the  digression  (vv.  9,  10),  and  otfrws  looks  back 
to  rlv  1  Aoya).  Evans,  somewhat  hesitatingly,  questions  this,  and 
prefers  to  render  ovv  4  however.’ 

Hamack  points  out  that  44  legends  concerning  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  Risen  Christ  and  the  Ascension  are  difficult  to 
explain,  on  the  assumption  that  they  arose  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem”  (The  Acts  of  the  Apostles ,  p.  291).  It  is  quite 
clear  from  these  verses  that  appearances  of  the  Risen  Christ 
were  firmly  believed  in  long  before  a.d.  70.  Hamack  himself 
places  1  Corinthians  in  a.d.  52  or  53.  The  inference  is  that  the 
reports  about  the  appearances  were  not  “legends.” 
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There  is  nothing  to  show  that  St  Paul  meant  this  list  of  the  appearances 
to  be  exhaustive,  and  that  he  mentions  no  others  because  he  knew  of  no 
others.  He  omits  five  of  the  appearances  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels :  to  the  women,  to  Mary  Magdalen,  to  the  two  on  the  way  to 
Emmaus,  to  Thomas  with  the  other  Apostles  on  the  second  Lord’s  Day, 
and  to  Ceitain  disciples  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  He  probably  knew  of  some 
of  these,  if  not  of  all.  His  reason  for  confining  himself  to  those  which  he 
mentions  can  be  easily  conjectuied.  The  witnesses  whom  he  cites  were 
persons  well  known  to  the  Connthians  as  leaders  of  the  Church  ;  Kephas, 
the  Apostolic  body,  James,  and  himself ;  to  which  he  adds  a  large  company, 
some  of  whom  could  be  easily  found  and  questioned.  The  evidence  would 
not  have  been  strengthened  by  mentioning  appearances  to  persons  of  whom 
the  Corinthians  had  never  heard.  See  F.  H.  Chase  and  A.  J.  Mason  in 
Cambridge  Theological  Essays ,  pp.  396-401,  424-429 ;  also  J.  O.  F. 
Murray,  pp.  329-332. 

“  It  is  curious  that,  in  Paul’s  time,  it  was  the  principle  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  which  was  denied  by  the  Corinthians  to  whom  he  is  writing,  while  the 
actual  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  admitted.  Now,  it  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  is  admitted,  while  the  actual  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  denied.  ” 
But  the  life  and  teaching  of  St  Paul,  and  the  evolution  and  continued 
existence  of  the  Christian  Church  cannot  be  explained,  if  the  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  was  based  on  hallucination.  Can  any  Christian 
believe  that  Christianity  is  built  upon  this  fundamental  error? 

**  The  reality  of  the  resunection  is  maintained,  so  long  as  the  cause  of 
the  appearances  of  Jesus  is  attributed  to  Jesus,  and  not  to  the  imaginations 
of  the  disciples.  To  the  twentieth-century  mmd  a  spiritual  manifestation 
seems  open  to  less  objection  than  the  reanimation  of  the  physical  body 
which  had  been  laid  m  the  grave.  We  do  not  know,  however,  sufficient 
either  of  matter  or  spirit  to  justify  any  dogmatism  either  m  the  one  direction 
or  the  other.  The  narratives  will  support  either  theory.  The  story  of  the 
empty  tomb,  however,  certainly  implies  that  the  physical  body  of  Jesus 
disappeared,  though  what  finally  became  of  it  is  not  expressly  explained. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  reammation  of  the  physical  body  of  Jesus 
presents  difficulties  to  the  modern  mind  m  the  way  of  its  final  disposal 
which  cannot  lightly  be  ignored.  The  old  conception  of  its  literal  ascension 
into  heaven  is  in  these  days  inconceivable.  Our  ignorance  on  this  matter, 
however,  ought  not  to  invalidate  the  knowledge  we  undoubtedly  possess  of 
the  empty  tomb,  nor  ought  we  to  allow  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the 
final  disposal  of  the  body  to  lead  us  to  reject  the  plain  story  of  its  disappear¬ 
ance.  Certainly,  on  the  hypothesis  of  pure  hallucinations,  the  speedy 
cessation  of  the  appearances  is  a  difficulty  more  easily  ignored  than  ex¬ 
plained”  (The  Fifth  Gospel ,  pp.  169,  191-194). 

XV.  12-34.  If  Christ  is  risen,  the  Dead  in  Christ  will  rise. 

Here  again  we  have  three  subdivisions :  ( a )  The  Conse¬ 
quences  of  denying  the  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  12-19; 
(<5)  The  Consequences  of  accepting  the  Resurrection  of  Christ 
20-28 ;  (c)  Arguments  from  Experience,  29-34. 

How  is  it  that \  in  the  face  of  this  Apostolic  proclamation , 
some  people  go  about  and  declare  that  a  resurrection  of  dead 
people  is  impossible;  thus  making  Apostolic  preaching  to  be 
a  lie ,  and  your  faith  to  be  a  delusion ,  and  the  condition  of 
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dead  Christians  to  be  quite  hopeless ,  and  the  condition  of 
living  Christians  to  be  pitiable  in  the  extreme  ? 

But  they  are  quite  wrong ;  for  Christ  has  risen,  and 
therefore  resurrection  is  for  us  certain.  For  in  this  matter 
Christ  is  the  first  sheaf  of  a  vast  harvest;  and  when  He 
has  conquered  all  that  opposes  Him ,  including  death  itself 
then, ,  as  the  Son  of  God ,  He  will  yield  up  everything  to  His 
Father ,  and  God  will  be  supreme . 

Baptism  for  the  sake  of  the  dead  would  lose  all  its 
meaning ,  and  Christian  self  sacrifice  would  lose  most  of  its 
inspiration  and  comfort ,  if  there  were  no  resurrection  and 
no  future  life. 

12  Now,  if  Apostles  are  continually  proclaiming  Christ  as 
having  been  raised  from  the  dead,  how  is  it  that  some  are 
declaring  among  you  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  resurrection 
of  dead  people  ?  13  If  there  is  no  such  thing,  then  Christ  Him¬ 
self  cannot  have  been  raised.  14  And  if  Christ  has  not  been 
raised,  then  our  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  is  empty  verbiage, 
and  your  faith  in  it  is  empty  credulity.  15  And,  what  is  more,  we 
are  found  guilty  of  misrepresenting  God,  because  we  have  repre¬ 
sented  Him  as  having  raised  the  Christ,  whereas  He  did  nothing 
of  the  kind,  if  as  a  matter  of  fact  dead  people  are  never  raised. 
16  For  it  is  quite  clear  that,  if  dead  people  are  never  raised,  Christ 
Himself  has  not  been  raised.  17  And  in  that  case  your  faith  is 
futile;  you  are  still  living  in  your  sins.  18 Yes,  and  it  follows 
that  all  those  who  went  to  their  rest  trusting  in  Christ,  forthwith 
perished  utterly  and  are  now  lost  to  Christ !  19  If  our  case  is  no 
better  than  this,  that  just  in  the  present  life  we  have  had  hope  in 
Christ,  there  are  no  human  beings  more  truly  to  be  pitied  than 
we  are. 

20  But  this  dismal  doctrine  is  not  true.  Christ  has  been 
raised  from  the  dead ;  and  He  is  no  solitary  exception,  but  the 
first  and  foremost  example  of  many  that  are  to  be  awakened. 
21  For  since  it  is  through  a  man  that  we  have  death,  it  is  through 
a  Man  also  that  we  have  resurrection  from  the  dead.  22  For  as 
in  virtue  of  our  union  with  Adam  we  all  die,  so  also  in  virtue  of 
our  union  with  Christ  we  shall  all  be  made  alive.  28  But  each  in 
his  proper  order ;  Christ  the  first  sheaf ;  afterwards  Christ's  own 
harvest  in  the  Day  of  His  Coming.  24  After  that  will  come  the 
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End,  when  He  is  to  give  up  His  Kingship  into  the  hands  of  His 
God  and  Father;  and  that  will  be  when  He  has  brought  to 
nought  all  other  rule  and  all  other  authority  and  power.  25  For 
He  must  retain  His  Kingship  until  God  has  put  all  His  enemies 
under  His  feet.  26  The  last  foe  to  be  brought  to  nought  is 
death.  27  For  God  has  put  all  things,  death  included,  in  sub¬ 
jection  under  Christ’s  feet.  (Now,  when  it  is  said  that  all  things 
have  been  put  in  subjection  to  Christ,  it  is  obvious  that  God, 
who  put  them  thus  in  subjection,  is  not  included.)  28  But  when 
every  power  has  been  made  subject  to  the  Son,  then,  but  not  till 
then,  even  the  Son  Himself  will  become  subject  to  the  Father 
who  put  all  things  under  Him,  in  order  that  God  may  be  every¬ 
thing  in  every  creature,  and  the  Divine  immanence  be  perfect 
and  complete. 

29  Otherwise,  what  will  be  the  position  of  those  who  from 
time  to  time  are  being  baptized  out  of  consideration  for  the 
dead?  If  ciead  men  never  rise  at  all,  why  in  the  world  are 
people  baptized  out  of  consideration  for  them?  30 And  why  do 
so  many  of  us  stand  in  peril  every  hour  ?  31 1  protest  to  you,  my 

Brothers,  as  surely  as  I  glory  over  you — and  you  know  that  I  do 
that  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  there  is  not  a  day  that  I  do  not 
stand  face  to  face  with  death.  82  If,  looking  at  it  from  a  purely 
human  point  of  view,  I  was  near  being  tom  in  pieces  at 
Ephesus,  what  did  I  gain  by  it?  If  dead  men  do  not  rise,  the 
human  point  of  view  gives  as  a  practical  inference,  4  Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.’  38  Do  not  make  the  serious 
mistake  of  supposing  that  there  is  no  risk  in  being  friendly  to 
these  views  and  to  those  who  advocate  them.  4  Fair  characters 
are  marred  by  foul  companionships.’  34  You  must  rouse  your¬ 
selves  from  this  paralysing  delusion  in  a  right  spirit,  and  cease 
to  persist  in  culpable  error.  You  pride  yourselves  upon  your 
religious  enlightenment :  crass  ignorance  as  to  the  very  meaning  of 
God  is  what  some  of  you  have.  It  is  to  make  you  ashamed  of 
yourselves  that  I  speak  like  this. 

12.  El  81  Xpwrr^s  KTjpiWcTcu  8ti  Ik  ycKpwi'  lynycpTai  k.t.\. 
‘Now  if  Christ  is  continually  preached  that  He  hath  been  raised 
from  the  dead,  how  comes  it  that  it  is  said  among  you  by  some 
persons  that  resurrection  of  dead  men  does  not  take  place  ?  ’  *  St 

*  The  reading  4k  v.  5tl  iy.  (D  E  F  G)  puts  an  unintelligible  emphasis  on 
4k  VCKp&V. 
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Paul  has  just  shown  how  full  and  unanimous  is  the  testimony  to 
the  fact  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  and  from  that  solid  basis 
he  now  passes  on  (8e)  to  the  main  question,  using  a  current 
sceptical  assertion  as  a  text.  It  is  one  statement  against 
another.  On  the  one  hand  the  declaration  of  all  the  Apostles, 
from  the  first  to  the  last  of  them,  and  of  many  other  eye¬ 
witnesses,  that  Christ  has  been  raised  and  abides  for  ever  as  the 
Risen  Lord  (this  is  the  force  of  the  perfect  eyrfyepTaL  throughout 
the  argument) ;  on  the  other  the  a  priori  dictum  of  certain 
cavillers,  unsupported  by  any  evidence,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  resurrection  of  dead  people.  The  latter  position  is 
analogous  to  the  modern  one ;  “  Miracles  do?i't  happen.” 
Which  will  the  Corinthians,  who  long  ago  accepted  Apostolic 
preaching,  hold  to  now?  And  a  decision  is  necessary,  for  the 
conflict  of  statement  continues.  The  Apostles  continue  to 
preach  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  (k^uWo/acv,  /ajpvcrcrercu ),  and 
the  sceptics  continue  to  assert  (Aeyovo-iv)  that  resurrection  is 
impossible.  And  this  is  the  situation  which  has  to  be  explained. 
If  resurrection  is  impossible,  how  do  you  account  for  the  large 
volume  of  testimony  from  official  and  unofficial  witnesses,  who 
are  still  alive  to  be  questioned,  that  one  resurrection  has  taken 
place  ?  *  It  is  possible  that  these  teachers  did  not  deny  that 
Christ  had  risen ;  and  if  so,  this  indicates  how  strong  they  felt 
the  evidence  for  it  to  be.  They  may  have  declared  that  His 
case  was  unique,  and  proved  nothing  as  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
But  this  the  Apostle  cannot  allow.  If  it  is  certain  that  any  one 
man  has  risen,  then  the  position  that  resurrection  is  impossible 
is  untenable.  If  Christ  is  risen,  others  can  rise.  Indeed,  when 
His  relation  to  mankind  is  considered,  we  may  say  that  others 
will  rise.  Deny  this  consequent  in  either  form,  “  Others  will  not 
rise,”  or  “Others  cannot  rise,”  and  you  thereby  deny  the 
antecedent,  “  Christ  is  not  risen.”  There  is  no  escape  from  this 
logic;  but  some  Corinthians  did  not  see  it. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  already  that  the  rives  were  almost 
certainly  Gentiles,  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  Greek 
philosophy,  not  Jews  with  Sadducean  prejudices.  Possibly  they 
held  that  matter  was  evil,  and  that  it  was  incredible  that  a  soul, 
once  set  free  by  death,  would  return  to  its  Unclean  prison. 
Or  they  may  have  been  influenced  by  a  popular  form  of  Epicurean 
materialism.  They  had  been  brought  up  in  the  belief  that  at 
death  existence  either  ceases  entirely,  or  becomes  so  shadowy  as 

*  This  problem  still  remains.  We  do  not  free  ourselves  from  difficulty  by 
rejecting  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  as  unhistoncal.  How  can  we  explain  the 
origin  of  the  evidence  that  He  said  that  He  would  rise  and  of  the  evidence 
that  He  did  rise  ?  And  how  can  we  explain  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
Church  ? 
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to  be  worthless :  in  any  case  the  body  perishes  utterly.  The 
idea  of  a  glorified  body,  in  which  the  highest  part  of  man’s 
nature  would  be  supreme,  without  opposition  or  hindrance  from 
any  other  part,  was  beyond  even  Plato’s  vision,  and  they  could 
not  attain  to  it.  Aeschylus  ( Eum .  647)  makes  Apollo  say, 

avSpo?  S’ €7t€lSolv  ou/jl  avacnrd<rrj  kovl<s 
a 7tcl$  Oavovrog,  ovtis  tar  a vacrraarLS, 

And  that  is  just  what  these  Corinthians  declared.  See  also  the 
view  of  Cebes  (Plato,  Phcedo ,  70  A).  There  is  no  evidence  of 
such  theories  as  those  of  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus  (2  Tim. 
ii.  17,  18). 

St  Paul’s  treatment  of  these  dangerous  doubters  is  to  be 
noticed.  He  does  not  suggest  that  they  should  be  excommuni¬ 
cated  ;  he  argues  with  them  through  those  who  are  in  danger  of 
being  perverted  by  them.  And  in  his  arguments  he  is  less 
severe  than  he  is  with  some  other  victims  of  false  teaching.  The 
7rco5  Xtyovcriv  here  is  more  gentle  than  the  indignant  astonishment 
of  ®avfia£o)  ore  our  (os  ra^ccos  jneraTiOecrOc  k.t.  A.,  and  *0  avorp-oc 
TaXarai ,  rts  vpas  c/Sacncavev  k.t. A..  (Gal.  i.  6,  lii.  1).  The  7r<os 
reminds  us  rather  of  Gal.  ii.  14,  iv.  9;  1  John  iii.  17  :  it  ex¬ 
presses  surprise  at  something  incongruous.  Moreover,  he  does 
not  name  these  teachers  of  error ;  there  is  no  need  to  brand 
them  :  compare  iv.  18 ;  2  Cor.  x.  2  ;  Gal.  i.  7,  ii.  12  ;  Acts  xv. 
24;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  are  to  be  identified  with  any  of 
the  four  parties  mi.  12. 

XpHrrds  is  attracted  from  the  dependent  clause  into  the  mam  sentence 
in  order  to  make  the  word  more  prominent.  Chnst  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  Gospel,  the  central  fact  of  which  is  His  Resurrection. 
Throughout  the  passage  veKpol  has  no  article :  it  is  not  1  the  dead  3  as  a 
class  that  are  under  consideration,  but  individuals  who  are  in  this  condition, 

‘  dead  persons/  *  dead  men.3 

iv  bfxTv  rLvis  (M  ABP  17,  Syrr.,  Orig  Chrys.)  is  to  be  preferred  to  nvh 
iv  ir/uv  (DEFGKL,  Arm.),  and  iv  fyuv  belongs  to  \iyovmv.  It  is  m 
Christian  society  (i.  11)  that  this  statement  is  made. 

13.  These  sceptics  are  supposed  to  hold  to  their  doctrine : 
they  deny  the  consequent  in  the  Apostle’s  conditional  proposi¬ 
tion.  If  Christ  is  risen,  dead  people  can  rise.  Dead  people 
cannot  rise.  Therefore,  Christ  is  not  risen.  ‘But  if  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  dead  men  does  not  take  place,  Christ  also  hath  not  been 
raised,’  and  ov8e  may  be  kept  in  the  front  place  by  rendering, 
‘  neither  hath  Christ  been  raised  ’  (RV.).  But  ovSe  must  not  be 
rendered  ‘not  even,’  which  would  rather  obscure  the  line  of 
argument.  The  fact  of  the  Incarnation  involves  a  difference  in 
kind  between  the  Resurrection  of  the  Son  of  God  and  that  of  His 
adopted  children.  The  connexion  between  antecedent  and 
consequent  is  therefore  not  logical  merely,  but  causal :  the 
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Resurrection  of  Christ  is  not  viewed  by  the  Apostle  as  one 
particular  case  of  a  general  law,  but  as  the  source  of  Divine 
Power  which  effects  the  Resurrection  in  store  for  His  members 
(i v .  23).  Deny  the  effect,  and  you  overthrow  the  cause ;  accept 
the  cause  as  a  fact,  and  the  effect  will  certainly  follow. 

14.  The  sceptics  still  persist,  and  accept  the  denial  of  the 
antecedent :  Christ  is  not  risen.  St  Paul  goes  on  to  show  what 
this  denial  involves,  viz.  (i)the  falsification  of  Apostolic  teaching 
and  of  Christian  faith  (14-17),  and  (2)  the  destruction  of  all 
Christian  hope  (18,  19).  Thus  by  a  reductio  ad  impossible  the 
denial  is  disproved.  In  short,  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  is  not 
an  isolated  fact  or  doctrine  which  can  be  accepted  or  rejected 
independently  of  other  truths :  it  is  the  very  centre  of  the 
Gospel. 

ci  Xp.  ouk  cy^vepTai.  ‘  But  if  Christ  hath  not  been  raised 
(ovk  emphatic),  void  certainly  ( apa )  is  our  preaching,  void  also  is 
your  faith.7*  To  K^pu^pa  looks  back  to  Krjpvo-crop.ev  ( v .  11),  and 
means,  ‘what  we  preach,7  the  substance  of  it  (1.  21,  ii.  4);  and 
ttlctt is  looks  back  to  emaTevo-are  (v.  1 1)  :  apa,  cm  that  case/ 
‘  then/  as  an  inevitable  result ;  kcv os,  inanis  (see  above  on  v.  10), 
‘empty/  ‘hollow/  ‘  devoid  of  reality 7 :  comp,  tj  cAttis  avnov 
(Wisd.  iii.  11);  K€val  lAvri'Ses  xat  ij/evSeLs  (Ecclus.  xxxi.  1).  Here 
k€vov  and  Kevrj  are  emphatic  by  position.  But,  as  Origen  points 
out,  ‘  Seeing  that  our  preaching  is  not  void,  and  your  faith  is  not 
void,  then  Christ  has  been  raised.7  Cf.  Eph.  v.  6 ;  Col.  ii.  8. 

15.  cdpunoSpeda  8e  xal  4€USopdprup€s  tou  0eou.  ‘And  (as  a 
further  consequence)  we  are  found  to  be  also  false  witnesses  of 
God  (obj.  gen.),  because  (in  preaching)  we  bore  witness  respect¬ 
ing  God  that  He  raised  the  Christ,  whom  He  did  not  raise,  if 
indeed  after  all  dead  men  are  not  raised 7 ;  si  videlicet  moriui  non 
suscitantur  (Beza).  AV.  has  ‘  rise  not 7 ;  but  cyecpovrcu  is  passive, 
not  middle.  Evpicncw  is  often  used  of  moral  judgments  respecting 
character,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  discovering  or  detecting: 
iv.  2  )  2  Cor.  xi.  12,  xii.  20 ;  Gal.  ii.  17 ;  Phil.  iii.  9.  We  may 
take  tov  ©coil  as  the  subjective  genitive,  ‘  false  witnesses  in  the 
service  of  God/  ‘  Divine  witnesses  telling  lies/  but  this  is  less 
suitable ;  and  *  falsely  claiming  to  be  God's  witnesses 7  is 
certainly  not  the  meaning.  There  is  a  similar  doubt  respecting 
iccuA  toO  @€ou,  which  would  usually  mean  *  against  God/  adversus 
Deum  (Vulg.  Luth.),  but  may  mean  ‘about  God/  ‘of  God/  de  Deo 
(Erasm.  Beza),  although  not  a  Deo  (Calv.).  The  meaning 

*  The  ml  after  &pa  should  probably  be  omitted  (BL,  Latt.  Syrr.  Copt. 
Arm  Aeth);  also  84  after  mvij  (tf  AB  D*  F  P,  Latt.  Copt.).  And  8/jlQp 
(NAFGKP,  Latt.  Syrr.  Copt.  Arm.)  is  to  be  preferred  to  ijfjuav  ( BD*, 
Basm.  Goth.). 
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‘  respecting  ’  or  *  about  ’  is  fairly  common  in  class.  Grk.,  although 
not  in  the  N.T.,  and  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred  here  (Tyn. 
Genev.  Rhem.  AV.  RV.).  For,  although  every  lie  dishonours 
God,  yet  there  is  no  special  dishonour  in  saying  that  He  raised 
Christ,  if  He  did  not  do  so  ;  and  if  St  Paul  had  meant  ‘  against 
God,’  he  would  probably  have  put  Kara  r.  ©.  after  xj/evSofiapTvp^ 
rather  than  after  i/JLaprvptfo-apLev.  Nevertheless,  ‘against  God* 
(Wic.  Cov.)  may  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  to  attribute  to 
a  person  a  good  or  glorious  act,  which  it  is  well  known  that  he 
never  performed,  is  to  cause  him  to  be  suspected  of  having 
prompted  the  false  assertion.  The  Apostles,  if  they  falsely 
declared  that  God  had  raised  Christ,  would  lead  people  to  think 
that  God  had  inspired  them  to  tell  lies  about  Him.  This, 
however,  is  rather  far-fetched.  St  Paul’s  evident  horror  of  being 
convicted  at  the  bar  of  Divine  justice  of  bearing  false  witness 
in  this  matter  shows  his  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the 
matter.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  alternative  possibility, — 
that  he  and  the  other  Apostles  were  honest,  but  deluded 
witnesses,  does  not  occur  to  him  at  all.  The  modem  theory, 
that  those  who  believed  that  they  had  seen  the  Risen  Lord  were 
victims  of  an  hallucination,  is  wholly  absent  from  his  thought, 
even  as  a  possibility.  The  force  of  the  article  before  Xpicrrov 
perhaps  is  ‘  the  Christ  of  whom  we  have  all  along  been  speaking.’ 
For  €L7r€p  see  on  viii.  5  :  here  the  addition  of  apa  indicates  that 
the  hypothesis  is  not  St  Paul’s  own. 

10.  A  solemn  repetition  of  the  argument  in  v.  13;  sublato 
effectu,  tollitur  et  causa .  Here  the  form  is  slightly  changed,  and 
additional  inferences  (17,  18)  are  drawn  from  it. 

17.  A  solemn  repetition  and  enlargement  of  v.  14,  showing 
more  clearly  what  the  loss  to  the  Corinthians  would  be  if  this 
theory  were  true.  Both  AV.  and  RV.  render  Karf  in  v,  14 
and  paraCcL  here  ‘vain,’  and  sometimes  there  is  little  difference 
between  the  two  words ;  but  here  there  is ;  kcvt/  is  ‘  wanting  in 
reality,’  paraia  ‘  wanting  in  result,’  ‘  fruitless,’  4  futile  ’  (Tit.  hi.  9  ; 
4  Macc.  xvi.  7).  In  class.  Grk.  paraios  is  of  two  terminations 
(Jas.  i.  26);  but  here  and  1  Pet.  i.  18  the  fem.  occurs,  as  often 
m  LXX. 

bti  lore  iv  Tats  d/jiapTiais  fijxwK.  This  may  mean  one  of  two 
things.  If  Christ  has  not  been  raised  for  our  justification 
(Rom.  iv.  25),  His  death  is  made  a  nullity,  for  there  is  no 
redemptive  power  in  it.  It  does  not  save  us  from  the  guilt  and 
penalty  of  sin ;  for  how  can  a  dead  Christ  save  others  from  death, 
which  is  the  penalty  of  sin  ?  And  how  can  He  secure  for  others 
a  life  beyond  the  grave  which  He  Himself  does  not  possess? 
Comp*  Rom.  vi.  1-11 ;  Phil.  iii.  10;  Col.  iii.  1.  Or,  the  words 
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may  be  an  appeal  to  their  personal  experience.  If  Christ  had 
not  risen,  they  would  still  be  living  in  their  original  heathen 
wickedness,  for  baseless  credulity  could  never  have  delivered 
them.  It  was  faith  in  a  living  Christ  that  had  done  that. 
Therefore  Christ  has  been  raised.  This  is  a  more  telling  argu¬ 
ment  than  the  other,  because  it  is  based  on  what  the  Corinthians 
could  not  help  knowing.  They  were  as  sure  that  they  were  not 
continuing  their  old  heathen  life  as  the  Apostles  were  that  they 
were  not  lying  witnesses.  But  the  former  is  closer  to  the 
context,  and  to  St  Paul’s  doctrinal  purpose. 

18.  apa  kclI  ol  KoijATjOeVTes  It'  Xpwrrw  AtkoXoi'to.  4  So  then,  they 
also  who  were  laid  to  sleep  in  Christ  have  perished  ’ ;  an 
amazing  result !  By  eV  Xp.  is  meant  4  believing  in  Christ, 
and  in  communion  with  Him.’  It  is  those  who  are  not  iv 
XpLcrrco  when  they  die  that  perish.  This  denial  of  the  resuirec- 
tion  of  the  dead  throws  everything  into  confusion.  The  airuXcta 
is  the  utter  loss  consequent  upon  dying  in  sin.  This  meaning 
is  frequent  in  St  Paul(i.  18,  vin.  ii  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  15,  iv.  3  ;  2  Thess. 
ii.  10).  See  Cremer,  p.  452;  also  Beet,  The  Last  Things ,  pp. 
122  f.,  a  valuable  discussion.  They  have  surrendered  everything 
in  order  to  have  eternal  life  with  Christ  at  His  Coming,  and  they 
have  died.  If  they  are  dead  beyond  possibility  of  restoration, 
then  death  separates  us  for  ever  from  Christ.  Is  that  credible  ? 
This  is  not  an  appeal  to  mere  sentiment :  it  is  an  appeal  to  our 
sense  of  what  is  morally  fitting,  and  this  is  a  good  supplement  to 
the  appeal  to  fact  ( v .  17). 

In  class.  Grk.  Apa  rarely,  if  ever,  stands  first,  as  here ;  2  Cor.  v.  I  ; 
Gal.  ii  21,  v.  11  ;  etc.  It  is  a  little  doubtful  whether  ol  KotfjLtjdtvTes  is  not 
a  true  passive,  *  those  who  were  put  to  sleep,*  rather  than  middle,  1  those 
who  fell  asleep,*  both  here  and  1  Thess.  iv.  14.  See  J.  H.  Moulton,  Gr . 
p.  162,  and  on  the  other  side  Milligan  on  1  Thess.  iv.  14,  a  passage 
which  throws  much  light  on  this  verse.  The  expression  does  not  imply 
that  the  departed  are  unconscious,  but  that  they  are  at  rest,  and  may  be 
raised  again  to  full  activity.  See  above  on  xi.  30. 

19.  el  iv  Tfl  Jwfj  tcu5tt|  iv  Xpitrrw  f)\mK0T€S  icrpev  p6vov*  The 
first  and  last  words,  4 in  this  life’  and  ‘only,’  are  emphatic; 
nevertheless,  they  should  not  be  taken  together;  4 in  this  life 
only.’  The  p6v ov  qualifies  either  ^Wikotcs  or  the  whole 
clause,  and  icrpiv  is  the  copula,  not  the  auxiliary  to  the  participle 
to  form  an  analytical  tense.  4  If  we  are  having  only  hope  in 
Christ  in  this  life  ’ ,  or,  4  If  in  this  life  we  are  hopers  in  Christ 
and  have  nothing  beyond  ’ ;  i.e.  If  all  that  Christians  have  got 
is  hope  in  Christ,  without  possibility  of  life  with  Him  hereafter, 
what  can  be  more  pathetic  ?  See  RV.  marg. 

-  IXceivoTcpot  -tt&vTwv  Av0p<6tt<«>v  ia-piv.  4  We  are  more  to  be 
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pitied  than  all  men  ’ ;  not  ‘  more  miserable,’  ‘  more  wretched/ 
but  cmore  deserving  of  compassion.’*  In  that  case,  Christians 
would  be  toiling  and  suffering  here  under  a  great  delusion,  a 
hope  that  has  no  foundation  and  will  never  be  fulfilled — and  such 
a  glorious  hope  1  For  cXcctvos  see  Rev.  iii.  17  and  LXX  of  Dan. 
ix.  23,  x.  11,  19. 

The  right  older  is  iv  Xpiory  77X71-.  iffp.lv  (K  A  B  D*  E  F  G),  not 
iffpkv  iv  Xp.  (KLP);  and  tt&vtwv  dvdp .  fa  fib  (x  ABEf  GKLP),  not 
iepAv  it.  dvBp.  (D,  Latt.,  Ong.). 

20-28.  The  sum  of  the  arguments  in  vv.  13-19  is  that  the 
doctrine  maintained  by  the  nvk  (v.  12)  cannot  be  true,  because 
it  involves  such  monstrous  consequences.  And  it  is  not  true, 
so  that  the  consequences  are  of  a  wholly  different  character,  and 
we  can  rejoice  abundantly.  Christ  has  been  raised,  and  His 
Resurrection  carries  with  it  that  of  all  those  who  are  Christ’s, 
for  the  Risen  One  is  the  first  fruit  of  a  vast  harvest  (vi.  14). 
Apostolic  preaching  is  not  void ;  their  faith  is  neither  void  nor 
/utile ;  they  are  not  in  their  sins ;  those  that  are  asleep  have 
not  perished ;  Christian  hope  is  not  limited  to  this  life ;  and 
Christians  are  not  the  most  pitiable  of  men  (die  bedauer?is- 
wiirdigsten  or  dejammernswerthesten  unter  alien  Menschen). 

In  these  verses  the  Apostle  ceases  to  argue,  and  authorita¬ 
tively  declares  the  truth.  Human  logic  is  for  the  moment 
dropped,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Prophet  takes  its  place. 
Confident  in  the  possession  of  knowledge  which  transcends 
experience  and  reason,  he  authoritatively  declares  what  has 
been  revealed  to  him  respecting  the  relations  between  mankind 
and  Christ,  and  between  Christ  and  the  Father.  See  Evans, 
pp.  354,  361  \  Schiele,  Die  Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart , 
1719-1731. 

20.  Nun  hi.  These  words  begin  a  joyous  outburst  in  contrast 
to  the  dreary  pictures  which  he  has  been  drawing.  The  denial 
which  produced  those  pictures  is  not  true ;  ‘  But,  as  it  is,  Christ 
has  been  raised  from  the  dead,  first  of  those  that  are  asleep.’ 
The  addition  of  Ik  veKpw  implies  a  bodily  resurrection,  for 
Christ  could  not  be  thought  of  as  among  the  spiritually  dead. 
And  ‘firstfruit’  implies  community  of  nature.  The  first  sheaf 
offered  in  the  Temple  on  the  morrow  of  the  Passover  was  the 
same  in  kind  as  the  rest  of  the  harvest,  and  was  a  sort  of 

*  In  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (xxi.  13)  we  have  a  similar  thought ; 
“  For  if  there  were  this  life  only,  which  here  belongs  to  all  men,  nothing 
could  be  more  bitter  than  this”  ;  because  happiness  is  so  short-lived  (14,  15) 
and  life  itself  must  end  (22).  The  writer  may  have  known  1  Corinthians. 
See  on  v .  35.  Novatian  may  have  had  this  passage  in  his  mind  when  he 
argued  {De  Trin.  xiv.)  thus ;  Si  homo  tantummodo  Christy  cur  spes  in 
ilium ponitur,  cum  spes  in  homine  maledicta  referalur  (Jer  xvii.  5)? 
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consecration  of  the  whole  (Lev.  xxiii.  io,  n).*  For  dirapx^ 
comp.  xvi.  15;  Rom.  viii.  23,  xi.  16,  xvi.  5;  Jas  1.  18,  where 
see  Mayor;  Rev.  xiv.  4,  where  see  Swete;  Clem  Rom.  Cor .  24, 
42.  Christ  is  the  first  instalment,  an  earnest  that  many  more 
are  to  follow.  Comp.  7rpa)roTOKos  r<Sv  vcKpt w  (Col.  i.  18), 
tt p.  r.  v.  (Rev.  i.  5). 

The  AV.  has,  i  and  become  the  firstfruits  of  them  that  slept.*  There 
is  neither  *  and  *  nor  ‘  become  ’  in  the  true  text :  fry&ero  (K  L,  Syrr.  Goth. ) 
is  a  manifest  correction  j  N  A  B  D*  F  P  17,  Latt  Copt.  Arm.,  Orig.  omit. 
’A.irapX'fl  is  in  apposition  with  Xpurrbs,  Christus  resurrexit primitiae 
dormimUum  (Vulg.). 

21.  Christ  leads  the  way  in  resurrection,  as  Adam  did  in 
death.  In  each  case  a  man  was  the  instrument  of  a  great 
change  in  the  condition  of  mankind,  the  one  of  a  great  dis¬ 
aster,  the  other  of  a  great  deliverance.  ‘For  since  through 
man  (by  Adam’s  sm)  is  death,  through  man  also  is  resurrection 
of  the  dead’:  Rom.  v.  12,  where  see  Sanday  and  Headlam. 
He  says  Sid  d^Opwirou,  not  e£  avOp.  The  deadly  wound  came 
€k  rov  TrovTfpov  :  similarly  the  cure  comes  Sid  Xpicrrou  e/c  rov 
Harpos. 

How  can  Adam  be  said  to  have  led  the  way  in  death, — - 
to  have  been  the  means  of  introducing  death,  where  death 
was  previously  unknown?  Death,  as  geology  teaches  us,  was 
in  the  world  long  before  man  existed  on  the  earth.  Granted ; 
but  death  as  the  penalty  of  sin  could  not  be  in  the  world,  until 
there  was  sin.  Possibly  St  Paul  believed  Genesis  ii.  and  iii. 
to  be  literally  true ;  f  at  any  rate  he  regards  the  narrative  as 
sufficiently  true  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  lesson.  Genesis 
does  not  tell  us  that  man  was  created  immortal ;  it  implies  the 
contrary.  But  man  was  created  with  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  immortal,  for  he  was  placed  within  reach  of  the 
tree  of  life.  Because  of  his  sin  he  was  deprived  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity,  was  driven  from  the  tree  of  life,  and  consequently  died. 
In  this  sense  death  came  to  the  human  race  through  his 
instrumentality.  The  fact  that  the  brutes  had  been  dying  for 
ages  before  man  existed  does  not  affect  the  question.  See 
Goudge,  p.  149. 

And  how  can  Christ  be  said  to  have  led  the  way  in  resur- 

*  el  &vl<TT7)  Xpurrbs  4k  venpCov,  irporr&roKOS  84  4k€lv6s  4<ttiv  4k  veKp&v, 
ob8els  84  irpurrfrroKds  4<mv  irepoyevCHs,  ivdyKTj  6 poyevij  eTvai  rrjV  dvdorcurtv 
atirov  T77  dvaardaei  tQv  dvicrraiUvow  (Origen).  Si  caput  resurrexit,  necesse 
est  ut  caetera  quoque  membra  sequantur  (Pnmasius).  On  St  Paul’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  details  of  Christ’s  life,  see  Camb%  BibL  Ess.  pp.  336  f.  On  his 
use  of  the  contrast  between  Christ  and  Adam,  see  Abbott,  The  Son  of  Man, 
pp.  8of. 

+  The  article  before  ’A8d/uL  and  before  Xpio points  to  both  as  historical 
persons,  each  producing  an  effect. 
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rection,  and  to  be  airapx^j  t&v  K€KOLfMrj/jL€v(ov?  Others  had  been 
raised  from  the  dead  before  He  was;  He  had  raised  some 
Himself.  But  only  to  die  again.  None  of  those  who  had 
been  restored  to  life  remained  for  ever  alive,  for  death  had 
not  yet  been  conquered.  Christ  was  the  first,  and  thus  far 
is  the  only  human  being,  who  non  moriturus  surrexit — rose 
never  to  die  again. 

22.  Transition  from  abstract  to  concrete.  ‘For  as  in  Adam 
all  die,  so  also  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive/ *  By  ‘in 
Adam ’  and  ‘  in  Christ 5  is  meant  ‘  in  the  person  of,’  as  having 
a  community  of  nature  with.  In  different  ways,  Adam  and 
Chnst  were  each  of  them  Head  of  the  human  race  and  could 
represent  it.  But  the  simple  ‘in 5  is  as  intelligible  as  any  para¬ 
phrase.  It  is  more  important  to  determine  the  meaning  of 
irdi'Tcs  in  each  clause.  The  argument,  that  n-dvres  must  have 
the  same  meaning  in  both  clauses ;  i rdvrcs  in  the  first  clause 
must  mean  the  whole  human  race;  therefore  ravrcs  in  the 
second  clause  must  mean  the  whole  human  race,  is  somewhat 
precarious.  The  meaning  may  be,  ‘As  it  is  in  Adam  that  all 
who  die  die,  so  it  is  in  Christ  that  all  who  are  made  alive  are 
made  alive.’  It  is  still  more  precarious  to  argue  that  ‘in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive’  implies  that  all  mankind  will 
at  last  be  saved,  f  The  meaning  may  be  that  all  will  be  raised, 
will  be  quickened,  which  is  not  the  same  as  saying  that  all 
will  be  saved.  See  Dan.  xii.  2,  where  a  resurrection  of  the 
wicked  is  taught  for  the  first  time  in  the  O.T.,  together  with 
a  belief  in  future  rewards  and  punishments;  but  of  Israelites 
only,  and  perhaps  not  all  of  them,  for  the  ‘many’  (not  ‘all’) 
possibly  refers  to  great  saints  and  great  sinners,  and  to  no 
others.  ‘Many  of  them  that  sleep  (Jer.  li.  39,  57)  in  the 
ground  of  dust  (Job  xx.  11,  xxi.  26)  shall  awake  (Isa.  xxvi,  19), 
some  to  eternal  life  (Ps.  of  Sol.  iii.  16;  4  Macc.  xv.  3;  Enoch 
xxxvii.  4,  xl.  9,  lviii.  3,  lxii.  14),  and  some  to  reproaches  and 
eternal  abhorrence  ’  (Isa.  lxvi.  24).  See  Driver,  ad  loc . ;  Dalman, 
The  Words  of  Jesus,  pp.  156  f. ;  and  the  parallel  passage  John  v. 
28,  29.  In  v.  36,  as  in  Rom.  iv.  17,  £<i)cwroietV  is  used  in  a 
natural  sense,  in  John  v.  21,  vi.  63  in  a  spiritual  sense:  in 
each  case  the  context  must  decide.  See  Hatch,  Ess.  in  Bibl. 
Grk .,  p,  5,  for  the  Hellenistic  use  of  the  word. 

*  Nothing  is  said  about  the  saints  being  “caught  up  in  the  clouds  to 
meet  the  Lord  in  the  air”  (1  Thess.  iv.  17)  either  here  or  in  later  Epistles. 
Perhaps  St  Paul  has  recognized  that  such  language  is  symbolical  and  may 
mislead.  And  nothing  is  said  about  the  wicked :  their  fate  is  not  much  in 
the  Apostle’s  mind.  He  gives  no  hint  of  either  further  probation  or  annihila¬ 
tion  :  but  that  does  not  allow  us  to  say  that  he  denied  either. 

t  See  iii.  17 ,  vi. 
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23.  €kcmxto§  ?>€  iv  tw  ISiw  TdyjxaTi.  ‘But  each  in  his  own 
division/  There  is  little  doubt  that  ray/xa  is  a  military  meta¬ 
phor;  ‘company/  ‘troop/  ‘band/  or  ‘rank/  We  are  to  think 
of  each  ‘corps’  or  body  of  troops  coming  on  in  its  proper 
position  and  order*  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13;  1  Sam.  iv.  10;  Josephus 
B.f  1.  ix.  i,  hi.  iv.  2.  In  B  J.  11.  viii.  14,  after  mentioning  the 
Pharisees,  he  goes  on,  '%cl88ovkcuol  8e,  to  Scurcpov  Tay/xa ,  .  .  . 
ijn))0s  re  rrjv  Stafjiovrjv  kcu  ras  KaO *  aSou  TLjjuDpias  Kal  njAas 
avaipowi.  Of  these  ray/xara  there  are  two,  clearly  marked, 
in  the  present  passage;  Christ,  who  has  already  reached  the 
goal  of  Resurrection ;  and  Christ’s  Own,  who  will  reach  it  when 
He  comes  again.  Perhaps  St  Paul  is  thinking  of  a  third  ray/xa, 
those  who  are  not  Christ’s  Own,  to  be  raised  from  the  dead 
some  time  before  the  End.  But  throughout  the  passage,  the 
unbelievers  and  the  wicked  are  quite  in  the  background,  if 
they  are  thought  of  at  all.  The  whole  context  is  governed  by 
iv  Xp .  £a)07 roi.  (v.  22).  It  is  perhaps  because  only  the  good  are 
under  consideration  that  St  Paul  used  Trapow'ia  rather  than  *cpi<rxs 
or  rjfiipa  Kplo-cm.  With  the  beautiful  expression,  ol  tov  Xpicrrov, 
comp.  ni.  23 ;  Gal.  v.  24;  John  x.  3,  14 :  it  means  all  the  saved, 
whether  Christians,  Jews,  or  heathen.  Deissmann  ( Light,  pp, 
372,  382)  has  shown  that  mpovcrLa.  was  a  technical  term  for  the 
arrival  of  a  potentate  or  his  representative,  and  that  Katcrapos 
“  belonging  to  the  Emperor/’  was  used  in  much  the  same  sense 
as  Xpicrrov  is  used  here. 

24.  €iTa  rb  riKos*  ‘  After  this  will  come  the  End  ’  is  perhaps 
to  be  preferred  to  ‘  Then  cometh  the  End  ’ ;  but  the  latter  has 
the  advantage  of  being  as  indefinite  in  meaning  as  the  Greek 
seems  to  be.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  an  interval  (^rcira), 
which  still  continues,  between  the  first  and  the  second  rdy/xa. 
Christ’s  Own  are  still  waiting.  Is  there  also  to  be  an  interval 
between  His  Coming  and  the  End?  Or  does  St  Paul  mean 
that  the  Coming  is  the  End — that  the  two  are  simultaneous? 
It  is  impossible  to  say,  for  cTro,  like  ‘  then/  may  introduce  either 
what  is  subsequent  or  what  is  immediately  consequent.  In 
w.  5  and  7  there  is  an  interval :  comp.  1  Tim.  ii.  13,  iii.  10, 
the  only  other  passages  in  which  St  Paul  uses  etra:  and  what 
follows  seems  to  imply  an  interval.  See  Thackeray,  The  Relation 
of  St  Paul  to  Contemporary  Jewish  Thought ,  pp.  120  f.,  and 
comp.  1  Pet.  iv.  7.  ‘The  End’  may  be  compared  with  rj 
(rvvreXeia  tov  atuivos  (Matt.  xiii.  40,  49,  xxiv.  3,  xxviii.  20);  it 
balances  d7rapgfj. 

orav  irapaStSw  TYjy  paoiketav  tw  ©eta  Kal  TraTpl.  ‘Whenever 
He  delivereth  the  Kingdom  to  the  God  and  Father/  The 
orav  indicates  that  the  time  for  this  is  quite  uncertain.  As  no 
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fjfxuiv  is  expressed,  the  meaning  probably  is  ‘ His  God  and  Father.5 
It  is  to  God  that  the  Kingdom  belongs,  and  it  is  to  Him  both 
as  God  and  as  Father  that  the  Son  delivers  it.  Comp.  2  Cor. 
i.  3,  xi.  31;  Rom.  xv.  6;  Eph.  i.  3,  17;  Mark  xv.  34;  John 
xx.  17;  Rev.  i.  6,  iii.  2,  1 2 ;  1  Pet.  i.  3,  where  see  Hort5s  note. 
Our  Lord  Himself  spoke  of  the  Father  as  His  God,  and  His 
Apostles  are  not  afraid  of  asserting  the  same  truth.  Usually 
6  Ocos  k.  ira Tijp  is  followed  by  a  genitive  to  show  whose  God 
and  Father  is  meant,  but  in  Eph.  v.  20  and  Jas.  i.  27  there  is 
no  genitive,  as  here,  and  £of  us’  may  be  included  with  4 of 
Him.5  What  exactly  is  meant  by  'irapa 8<j>  rrjv  /Sao-iXaW,  is  beyond 
our  comprehension.  Sovereignty  has  been  committed  to  the 
Son  for  a  definite  purpose  :  when  that  purpose  has  been  fulfilled, 
the  sovereignty  returns  to  the  original  Source.  We  need  not 
think  of  Christ  as  losing  anything  or  as  ceasing  to  rule,  but 
as  bringing  to  a  triumphant  conclusion  a  special  dispensation. 
It  is  His  work  to  put  an  end  to  all  that  opposes  the  sovereignty 
of  God.  When  all  opposition  is  brought  to  nought,  the  Divine 
sovereignty,  in  which  the  Son  shares  (John  xvii.  10;  Eph.  v.  5 ; 
Rev.  xi.  15,  xxii.  1,  3),  will  be  complete,  and  the  reign  of  God, 
which  is  the  reign  of  love,  will  no  more  have  let  or  hindrance. 
We  lose  ourselves,  when  we  try  to  define  the  details  of  this  con¬ 
summation  :  it  is  wiser  to  adopt  a  reverent  reticence  and  reserve. 

otclv  KaTapyqo-Y)  iracray  dpxV  Kal  irao-ay  ^ouoiay  Kal  Sukajjav. 
‘Whenever  He  shall  have  done  away  with  every  principality, 
and  every  authority  and  power.5  Although  this  clause  is  placed 
after  orav  irapahti,  it  precedes  it  in  time,  as  is  shown  by  the 
change  from  present  subjunctive  to  aorist.  The  ‘  doing  away 5 
is  prior  to  the  ‘  delivering  up.5  The  order  of  events  is  (1)  the 
abolition  of  all  that  opposes,  (2)  the  handing  over  of  the 
sovereignty,  which  is  the  End.  This  is  not  argument,  but  a 
revelation  of  mysteries.  Nevertheless,  the  revelation  has  a 
place  in  the  argument,  for  it  shows  how  death,  which  at  present 
has  dominion  over  the  human  race,  will  at  last  be  done  away 
in  the  removal  of  every  power  that  opposes  the  will  of  God. 
The  terms,  &pxo>  e&vo-ta,  and  8wa/u$,  do  not  necessarily  imply 
evil  powers  (Rom.  viii.  38 ;  Eph.  i.  2 1,  iii.  10,  vi.  12 ;  Col.  i,  16) : 
the  context  must  decide.*  Here  they  are  evil — to£>s  €x0pov$, 
and  all  evil  influences,  human  (2  Thess.  ii.  8)  and  superhuman, 
are  included.  The  verb  is  frequent  in  this  Epistle,  and  has 
various  shades  of  meaning;  ‘reduce  to  inactivity,5  ‘supersede,5 
‘  subdue,5  ‘  abolish,5  ‘  destroy.5  See  Cremer. 

*  u  Originally  terms  of  Jewish  speculation,  they  came  in  after  times  to 
play  a  large  part  in  Chnstian  thought.  The  Apostle’s  purpose  in  mentioning 
them  is  to  emphasise  the  exaltation  of  Christ  above  them  all  ”  (J.  A.  Robinson 
on  Eph.  i.  21,  p.  41).  See  Westcott  on  Heb.  ii.  5-8. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  decide  between  irapadidip  (X  ADFP)  and  TrapaSiSoL 
(B  F  G),  and  it  is  not  important  to  do  so,  for  TrapaSidot  may  be  a  sub¬ 
junctive:  comp.  Mark  iv.  29,  v.  43,  ix,  30.  Both  forms  are  found  in 
papyri;  see  Milligan  on  1  Thess.  v.  15.  irapadtp  (KL)  is  a  correction, 
to  make  agreement  in  tense  with  Karapyhcry 

25.  Be!  ydp.  This  explains  why  the  Son  continues  to  hold 
the  flaariXela.  It  has  been  so  decreed  by  God,  and  the  decree 
has  been  made  known  in  prophecy  (Ps.  cx.  1 ;  Mark  xii.  36) : 
fiao-iXeveiv,  c to  be  King,  remain  King’  (imperf.  infin.).  See 
Luke  i.  33,  and  Pearson,  On  the  Creed ,  Art.  vi.  p.  282.  The 
nominative  to  0tf  is  Christ,  not  God,  as  is  clear  both  from  the 
syntax  of  the  sentence,  and  the  context  generally.  For  the 
constr.  comp.  xi.  26 ;  Gal.  iii.  19 ;  Rom.  xi.  25.  In  the  Pauline 
Epp.,  as  in  the  N.T.  generally,  axpi  is  more  common  than  pi^pi, 
but  a x/01  occurs  only  in  this  group. 

The  MSS.  vary  much  between  &XPL  a^d  &XPL s>  and  K  L  add  &v  after 
&XPL*  oh  A  F  G  17  and  several  versions  add  a vtov  after  robs  ixOpotis. 

20.  ecr^aTos  ix^pos  KaTapyeiTcu  6  Od^a-ros.  No  article ;  there 
can  be  only  one  last:  comp.  Icr^dr 77  &pa  (1  John  li.  18).  ‘As 
the  last  enemy,  Death  is  brought  to  nought — is  done  away  ’ : 
present  tense  of  what  is  certain.  Death  is  brought  to  nought 
when  all  his  victims  are  restored  to  life.  This  same  truth  is 
expressed  by  St  John  in  symbolical  language  when  he  says  that 
Death  and  Hades  were  cast  into  the  Lake  of  Fire  (Rev.  xx.  14, 
where  see  Swete).*  As  vv.  54,  55  show,  St  Paul  probably  has 
in  his  mind  Isa.  xxv.  8  and  Hos.  xiii.  14.  Here  Karapyeirat 
seems  to  imply  total  destruction;  but,  whatever  may  be  said 
on  other  grounds  for  the  theory  of  the  ultimate  annihilation  of 
the  wicked,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  destruction  of  Death 
lends  support  to  it.  See  Beet,  Last  Things ,  pp.  2  36  f. ;  Langton 
Clarke,  The  Eternal  Saviour  Judge, ,  pp.  91,  181,  306,  336; 
Briggs,  The  Messiah  of  the  Apostles ,  pp.  ii4f.  B.  Weiss 
contends  that  the  depriving  Death  of  all  power  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  that  those  who  have  definitely  rejected 
salvation  will,  in  accordance  with  God's  will,  remain  in  death 
because  they  remain  in  sin.  But  it  is  only  because  God  wills 
it  that  Death  ever  has  any  power.  Does  He  will  that  m  certain 
cases  that  power  should  continue  for  ever? 

27.  irdvra  ydp  The  first  word  is  emphatic.  ‘  For 

all  things  (and  therefore  Death  among  them)  did  God  put 
under  Christ’s  feet.’  The  aorist  points  to  some  remote  past, 

*  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  objectors  urged  that,  if  dead  people 
were  to  Jbe  raised,  they  ought,  like  Christ,  to  be  raised  soon  after  death. 
St  Paul  intimates  that  a  great  deal  must  happen  before  the  victory  over 
Death  is  complete.  See  Swete,  The  Ascended  Christ,  pp.  xii.  £,,  16  f.,  32  f. 
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and  should  not  be  made  a  perfect,  as  ‘hath  put’  (AV.).  The 
meaning  cannot  be  that  God  put  all  things  under  Death's  feet ; 
for  this  is  not  true,  and  is  not  the  meaning  of  Ps.  viii.  4-7, 
which  tells  of  man’s  marvellous  dignity  as  God’s  vice-gerent  in 
the  universe  (Gen.  1.  26,  28).  This  dignity  the  first  Adam  and 
his  descendants  lost  through  disobedience,  but  the  Second 
Adam,  through  His  obedience,  has  it  in  untold  fulness,  and 
at  the  Second  Advent  it  will  be  complete.* 

otclv  $€  eiirt)  oti  irdvra  uTroT^TctKTOLL.  Strict  grammar  requii  es 
that  the  nominative  to  forera^o/  be  the  nominative  to  ciir#, 
and  this  on  other  grounds  is  probable.  It  also  requires  that 
tiTry  be  treated  as  the  futurum  exacium  :  ‘  when  God  shall  have 
said  ’  at  some  time  in  the  future.  Quando  autem  dixerit ,  omnia 
subjecta  sunt  (Iren.  v.  xxxvi.  2);  when  the  End  shall  have 
come  and  God  shall  have  proclaimed,  ‘All  things  have  been 
brought  into  subjection.’  Others  refer  the  & 7177  to  God’s 
declaration  by  the  mouth  of  the  Psalmist ;  cum  aute7n  dicat 
(Vulg.),  ‘But  when  He  hath  thus  said’  (Ellicott),  which  is 
much  the  same  as  ‘But  when  He  saith’  (AV.,  RV.),  quum 
autem  dicit  (Beza).  Those  who  make  ‘Christ’  the  nominative 
to  ciTi-fl,  must  make  the  verb  refer  to  His  final  triumph ;  ‘  When 
Christ  shall  have  said,’  as  He  will  say  at  some  time  in  the 
unknown  future.  The  change  from  v7rerafev  to  wroTcra/crat,  is 
in  favour  of  the  reference  to  a  future  declaration  rather  than 
to  what  is  said  in  the  Psalm :  ‘  have  been  subjected  and  remain 
in  subjection.’  In  that  case,  after  StJAov  on  we  must  supply 
7ravra  v7ror€ra^€rat,  ‘it  is  manifest  that  (all  will  be  subjected) 
with  the  exception  of  Him  (God)  who  subjected  the  all  to  Him 
(Christ)  ’ ;  or,  more  simply,  *  of  course  with  the  exception,’  etc. 

The  8ti  before  t&vtcl  {nrorbraKraL  is  of  doubtful  authority  :  B,  Vulg  and 
other  Latin  texts  omit.  The  atfr#,  *  under  Him’  (AV.),  after  inroriraKTcu 
has  very  little  authority. 

28.  otcw  8e  tfirorayfl  auTw  t&  -k&vtol,  t<5t€  k.t.X.  ‘When, 
however,  the  all  shall  have  been  subjected  to  Him  (the  Son), 
then  (and  not  till  then)  shall  the  Son  Himself  also  be  subjected 
to  Him  (the  Father)  who  subjected  the  all  to  Him  (the  Son), 
that  God  may  be  all  in  all.’  The  passage  is  a  summary  of 
mysteries  which  our  present  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to 
explain,  and  which  our  present  faculties,  perhaps,  do  not  enable 
us  to  understand.  See  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Cat .  Lect  x.  9, 

*  Schmiedel  urges  that  the  use  of  Ps.  viii.  here  (comp.  Heb.  ii.  5)  shows 
that  the  title  ‘Son  of  Man’  was  known  to  St  Paul  and  other  Apostles. 
They  may  have  avoided  the  expression  as  likely  to  lead  Gentiles  to  believe 
that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  some  particular  man  (Knowling,  The  Testimony  of 
St  Paul  to  Christy  p.  272). 
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xv.  29-31 ;  Hooker,  EccL  PoL  v.  lv.  8.  Perhaps  rare  koX  avros 
6  vlo<s  should  be  rendered,  ‘then  shall  even  the  Son  Himself,’ 
or  ‘  then  shall  the  Son  of  His  own  free  will?  But  the  /cat  is  of 
doubtful  authority ;  B  D*  E  F  G  1 7  and  other  witnesses  omit. 

Xm  $  6  ©eAs  Tr&VTO,  iv  7rdai^.  The  Iva  depends  on  VTrorayqcrerai, 
not  on  t$  viroraiavTi.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  ultimate  sub¬ 
jection  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  ‘that  God,  and  God  alone, 
may  be  everything  in  everything/  i.e.  may  fulfil  all  relations  in 
all  creatures.  The  7racriv  is  probably  neuter,  but  the  compre¬ 
hensive  neuter,  including  both  persons  and  things:  see  J.  A. 
Robinson  on  Eph.  i.  23,  p.  44,  and  comp.  iii.  22,  viii.  6,  xi.  12  ; 
xii.  6;  Col.  iii.  11.  Wetstein  gives  examples  of  7ravra  and  ra 
Travra  being  used  as  predicates  of  persons ;  e.g%  m vr  Ziceivos  rjv 
airots  (Dem.  De  Cor \  p.  240).  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that 
there  will  no  longer  be  need  of  a  Mediator :  all  relations  between 
Creator  and  creatures,  between  Father  and  offspring,  will  be 
direct.  Nunc  adhuc  non  est  omnia  in  omnibus ,  quia  singuli  sancti 
diversas  virtutes  ejus  in  se  habent.  Tunc  autem  universa  unus 
habebit ,  et  erit  ipse  omnia  in  omnibus  (Primasius).  Tunc  remoto 
velo  palam  cernemus  Deum  in  sua  majestate  regnantem ,  7ieque 
amplius  media  erit  Christi  humanitas ,  quae  nos  ab  interiore  Dei 
conspectu  conhibeat  (Calvin).  Deus  immediate  se  ostendens ,  vivi- 
ficans  et  effundens  in  beatos  suam  mirandam  lucent ,  sapientiam , 
justitiam ,  et  laetitiam  (Melanchthon).  See  also  Origen  De  Prin . 
ill.  v.  7 ;  Gregory  of  Nyssa  on  1  Cor.  xv.  28,  on  the  Soul  and 
the  Resurrection,  and  the  Great  Catechetical  Oration ;  Weinel, 
St  Paul,  p.  50;  Knowling,  Messianic  Interpretation,  pp.  45,  nof. 
See  on  Travres  in  v.  22. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  we  should  read  tA  irdvra  (^EFKLP,  Ath. 

Chrys.)  or  Trdvra.  (ABD*  17,  Arm.,  Hipp.).  Origen  has  both  readings. 

29-34.  Once  more  there  is  an  abrupt  change  of  tone; — 
“  one  of  the  most  abrupt  in  St  Paul’s  Epistles.  He  leaves  the 
new  topic  just  when  he  has  pursued  it  to  the  remotest  point, 
and  goes  back  to  the  general  argument  as  suddenly  as  if  nothing 
had  intervened  ”  (Stanley).  He  ceases  to  prophesy  and  reveal 
mysteries,  and  again  begins  to  reason,  as  in  the  paragraph  before 
v.  20.  Two  subsidiary  arguments  are  here  added,  one  based  on 
baptism  for  the  dead  ( v .  29),  the  other  on  the  motive  of  the 
Christian  life  (30-34);  and  each  has  given  rise  to  so  much 
perplexity  that  some  have  proposed  to  omit  virlp  t&v  vtKp&v  and 
wrep  avTw,  or  the  whole  of  v.  29,  or  even  the  whole  paragraph, 
as  an  interpolation.*  But,  apart  from  the  violence  of  such 
emendations,  what  induced  an  interpolator  to  insert  enigmas? 

*  Others  propose  $air<iv&p.€voL  and  SairavQvTai  for  pcLirrifipevot  and  pam-t- 
£ovt(u,  or  Att  tpyciiv  veKp&v  (Heb.  vi.  1)  for  forty  r&v  veicpQv. 
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29.  ’Eire*.  rt  7roti]ao(/<n^  ol  PaTmJdfJtc^ot  uirep  tw  vcxp qjv ;  ‘Other¬ 
wise,  what  will  they  do  who  receive  baptism  for  the  dead?’ 
‘Otherwise’  or  ‘Else’  (v.  io,  vii.  14)  means,  el  avaarao-cs  vcKpwv 
ovk  He mv  ( v .  13) :  and  rl  irotriG-Qvcrtv  may  mean  either,  ‘what  will 
they  have  recourse  to?’  or,  ‘what  will  they  gain?’  The 
second  question,  el  o\a>s  k.t. A.,  is  in  favour  of  ‘what  will  they 
gain?’  Neither  Mark  xi.  5  nor  Acts  xxi.  13  is  quite  parallel,  for 
there  the  verb  is  present,  not  future.  Jer.  iv.  30  and  Hos.  ix.  5 
have  the  future,  with  the  meaning,  ‘  what  will  you  resort  to  ?  ’ 
The  question  here  implies  that  they  will  be  in  an  absurd  and 
piteous  state.  We  might  render,  ‘  what  will  be  the  position  of 
those  who  receive  baptism  for  the  dead  ?  ’ 

The  meaning  of  ol  ficumlo  pevoi  inrep  reov  veKpwv  will  remain 
doubtful.  J.  W.  Horsley  (Newbery  House  Magazine ,  June  1890) 
has  collected  thirty-six  explanations;  see  also  Meyer.  Only 
three  need  be  noticed. 

1.  The  Greek  expositors  (ably  supported  by  Evans)  explain 
the  expression  as  referring  to  ordinary  Christian  baptism,  hrep 
r(ov  vtKpwv  being  taken  as  meaning  ‘with  an  interest  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,’  t.e.  in  expectation  of  the  resurrection. 
But  is  there  any  authority  for  this  use  of  virep  ?  And  is  not  the 
supposed  ellipse  of  rfj s  avaerracrem  very  violent  ?  If  St  Paul  had 
wanted  to  abbreviate  virep  rfjs  dvacnwcws  twv  veKp&v,  he  would 
have  left  out  t£>v  vck/ocov,  not  rrjs  dvaarracrews.  Lastly,  the  article 
with  the  present  participle,  ol  paim^op evoi,  seems  to  imply  a 
class  of  people  who  practise  something  exceptional. 

2.  The  reference  is  to  some  abnormal  baptismal  rite  known 
to  the  Corinthians,  which  would  be  meaningless  without  a  belief 
in  the  resurrection.  This  hypothesis,  when  left  quite  indefinite, 
is  admissible.  But  when  it  is  defined  as  vicarious  baptism, 

of  baptizing  living  proxies  in  place  of  those  who  had  died  un¬ 
baptized,  it  becomes  highly  improbable.  This  practice  existed 
in  some  quarters  in  Tertullian’s  day  (He  Resur.  48;  Adv. 
Marcion .  v.  10),  but  perhaps  only  among  heretics.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  this  vicarious  baptism  was  practised  anywhere  in 
St  Paul’s  time ;  and  if  it  had  been,  would  he  have  used  such  a 
superstitious  rite  as  an  argument?  Granted  that  such  an  argu¬ 
ment  does  not  necessarily  imply  approval  of  the  rite,  yet  it 
would  have  laid  him  open  to  the  retort,  “  But  we  do  not  practise 
anything  of  the  kind ;  what  is  that  to  us  ?  ” 

3.  The  reference  is  to  something  exceptional,  but  which  may 
often  have  occurred  at  Corinth  and  elsewhere,  and  which  the 
Apostle  would  approve.  Persons,  previously  inclined  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  sometimes  ended  in  being  baptized  out  of  affection  or 
respect  for  the  dead,  i.e.  because  some  Christian  relation  or 
friend  had  died,  earnestly  desiring  and  praying  for  their  con- 


e£eydpeL  may  be  safely  set  aside.  It  is  possible  that  B  has  preserved  the 
original  reading,  for  no  intelligent  copyist  would  alter  h&yepei  into  i&iyetpev, 
but  an  unintelligent  one  might  assimilate  the  second  verb  to  the  first.  If 
titfyeipev  is  regaided  as  original  it  may  be  explained  as  referring  to  spiritual 
resurrection  to  newness  of  life,  or  possibly  as  referring  to  our  resurrection  as 
comprised  potentially  in  that  of  Christ :  ‘  God  both  raised  the  Lord  and  (by  so 
doing)  raised  up  us.5  But  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Apostle  would  have  obscured 
the  certainty  of  the  future  resurrection  of  the  body  by  using  language  which 
would  have  encouraged  Hymenseus  and  Philetus  (2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18).  Qui 
dominum  suscitavit ,  et  nos  suscitabit  (Tert.  Marc.  v.  7). 

15.  ouk  oiSaTc  K.T.X.  He  presses  home  the  principle  that ‘  the 
body  is  for  the  Lord.’  By  virtue  of  that  pnnciple  every  Christian, 
and  every  one  of  his  members,  is  a  member  of  Christ.  The 
higher  heathen  view  was  that  man’s  body  is  in  common  with  the 
brutes,  to  (rw/xa  kowov  irpos  tol  £&a,  and  only  his  reason  and 
intelligence  in  common  with  the  gods  (Epict.  Dissert .  1.  in.  1) ; 
but  the  Christian  view  is  to  o-w/a a  /ac'Aos  tov  Xptarov .*  Epictetus 
speaks  of  both  God  and  gods,  and  in  popular  language  calls  God 
‘Zeus.’  In  this  chapter  he  speaks  of  God  as  the  father  of  men 
and  gods ;  but,  at  the  best,  he  falls  far  short  of  Christian  Theism. 
The  Christian  view,  which  first  appears  here,  is  developed  in 
another  connexion  in  xii.  and  in  Rom.  xiL  See  also  Eph.  iv.  1 
16,  v.  30. 

apas  ouv.  The  AV.  misses  a  point  in  translating,  ‘Shall  I 
then  take  the  members  of  Christ  ? 5  The  RV.  has,  ‘  Shall  I  then 
take  away  the  members  of  Christ?5  Aipeiv  is  not  simply,  ‘to 
take,5  which  is  Aap/Sdvciv,  but  either  ‘to  take  up,5  ‘raise5  (Acts 
xxvii.  17),  or  ‘to  take  away’  (v.  2  ;  Eph.  iv.  31 ;  Col.  ii.  14;  and 
nowhere  else  in  Paul).  The  verb  is  very  common  in  Gospels 
and  Acts;  elsewhere  rare  in  N.T.  The  Apostle  assumes  that 
union  with  a  harlot,  unlike  union  with  a  lawful  wife,  robs  Christ 
of  members  which  belong  to  Him.  Union  with  Christ  attaches 
to  our  body  through  the  spirit  (v,  1 7),  and  sin  is  apostasy  from 
the  spiritual  union  with  Christ.  This  is  true  of  all  sin,  but 
TopveCa  is  a  peculiarly  direct  blow  at  the  principle  to  o-co/acl  tc3 
Kupia).  Quantum  flagitium  est \  corpus  nostrum  a  sacra  ilia  con- 
junctione  abreptum  ad  res  Christo  indignas  transferri  (Calv.).  As 
Augustine  remarks  ( De  Civ .  Dei  xxi.  25),  “they  cannot  be  at 
once  the  members  of  Christ  and  the  members  of  a  harlot.55 

TToi^ffa).  It  is  impossible  and  unimportant  to  decide  whether 
voiya-ti)  is  deliberative  subjunctive  (‘  Am  I  to  take  away  .  .  .  and 
make?5)  or  future  indicative  (‘Shall  I  take  away?5  etc.).  The  two 
aorists  would  mark  two  aspects,  simultaneous  in  effect,  of  one  and 
the  same  act.  But  the  future  harmonizes  better  with  fiy  ywoiro. 
AV.,  RV.,  Alford,  Edwards,  Ellicott,  B.  Weiss  prefer  the  future. 

*  Origen  says,  pUkij  rdre  yivercu  XpiaTov,  tire  iravra,  Kara  rbv  afrrov  \6yov 
Kivovpev, 
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previous  question;  not,  ‘Why  in  the  world  do  we  stand  in 
jeopardy  ?  ’  The  /cat  means  that  4  we  also,  as  well  as  those  who 
receive  baptism  for  the  dead,  are  affected  by  the  denial  of  this 
doctrine/  The  koI  fjp,eh  theiefore  implies  that  the  Apostle  and 
otheis  like  him  are  not  among  those  who  receive  baptism  for 
the  dead.  And  must  not  be  made  more  definite,  as  ‘we 
Apostles1  or  ‘  we  preacheis/  It  includes  all  those  who,  like  St 
Paul,  incur  great  risks  for  the  Gospel.  ‘  Every  hour’  is  a  vivid 
after-thought;  danger  is  never  absent  from  such  lives;  Rom. 
viii.  36 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  10-12. 

31.  And  the  danger  is  neither  rare  nor  trifling.  Every  day 
he  goes  about  with  his  life  in  his  hands :  obsideor  assiduis 
mortibus  quotidie  (Calv.).  Possiby  he  refers  also  to  the  moribund 
condition  of  his  body,  but  the  chief  reference  is  to  external  perils 
which  might  any  day  be  fatal ;  2  Cor.  i.  8,  9 ;  xi.  23,  iv  davarois 
7roWaias.  What  assurance  is  he  to  give  them  for  the  truth  of 
this  strong  statement?  The  estimation  in  which  (as  they  know) 
he  holds  them.  ‘  As  surely  as  I  am  proud  of  you/  or,  ‘  I  affirm 
it  by  the  glorying  in  you  which  I  have  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord/ 
It  is,  however,  not  in  any  earthly  sphere  that  he  has  this  feeling, 
but  cv  Xptarrw  T r]<rov  r<3  KvpLco  tj/jlwv.  The  full  titles  show  how 
great  the  security  is,  and  the  perhaps  implies  that  he  regards 
his  exultation  over  them  as  a  valuable  possession.  We  have 
similar  asseverations  2  Cor.  i.  23,  ii.  17,  xi.  10,  xii.  19.  Origen 
asks  whether  the  Apostle  does  not  here  violate  the  evangelical 
command,  Swear  not  at  all,  and  leaves  the  question  unanswered. 
Atto  remarks  that  the  fact  that  the  Apostle  here  uses  an  oath 
proves  that  an  oath  is  not  always  wrong;  quod  ipse  Donvinus 
?nanifestat ,  dum  non  dicit  quod  amplius  malum  est,  sed  a  malo 
(Matt.  v.  37).  occurs  here  only  in  the  N.T.,  and  in  the  LXX 
only  Gen.  xlii.  15,  16,  vrj  rrjv  vyUiav  &apau> :  but  comp.  1  Sam. 

i.  26,  iii.  17;  2  Sam.  iii.  35.  Outside  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
KavxrjcrLs,  KavxTjpLOL,  K(iv)(a<j9aL  are  rare  in  the  N.T. ;  comp.  1  Thess. 

ii.  19;  Phil.  ii.  16;  and  for  the  feeling  without  this  word,  Col. 
i.  4.  The  affectionate  a8eX<^>ot  (which  D  E  F  G  L,  Orig.  Chrys. 
omit)  comes  very  naturally  in  the  middle  of  the  affectionate 
asseveration ;  ‘  I  assure  you  by  the  brotherly  pride  in  your  faith 
with  which  I  am  possessed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  *  (Rutherford). 

32.  cl  KQrT&  eOqpiopidx'no’a  *v  *E<|)€o,w.  ‘  If  from  merely 

human  motives  I  fought  with  wild  beasts  at  Ephesus/  The 
exact  meaning  of  Kara  cLvQpayrrov  (iii.  3,  ix.  8 ;  Rom.  iii.  5 ;  Gal. 
i.  ri,  iii.  15)  depends  on  the  context  Here  it  is  placed  first 
with  emphasis,  to  show  that  the  Apostle  is  speaking  hypo¬ 
thetically  from  the  ordinary  secular  point  of  view.  It  is  beside 
the  mark  to  say  that  he  ought  to  have  had  a  much  higher  view. 
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Taking  common  human  estimates  as  his  standard,  he  would 
have  asked,  Is  it  worth  the  risk?  Will  it  pay?  And  he  would 
have  said,  No.  Humanae  vitae  respectu ,  ita  ut  nobis  constet 
praemium  in  hoc  mundo  (Calv.) ;  humano  auctoramento ,  spe  vitae 
praesentis  (Beng.).  No  doubt,  4 1  was  a  Orjpiopdxos, 

a  wild-beast  fighter/  is  metaphorical.*  St  Paul  was  a  Roman 
citizen,  and  could  not  be  compelled  to  fight  as  a  bestiarius  or 
Venator  in  the  arena,  nor  could  he  be  flung  as  a  criminal  ad 
leonem .  If,  in  spite  of  his  citizenship,  this  had  taken  place,  he 
would  have  mentioned  the  outrage  and  miraculous  escape  in 
2  Cor.  xi.  23L,  and  St  Luke  would  hardly  have  omitted  it  in 
Acts.  He  means  that  he  was  near  being  torn  to  pieces  by 
infuriated  men.  Per  allegoriam  bestiae  intelliguntur  adversaria? 
potestates.  Sicut  in  Psctlmo ;  Ne  tradas  bestiis  confitentem  tibi 
(Primasius).  Heraclitus  is  said  to  have  called  the  Ephesians 
Brjpta ,  and  to  have  given  this  as  a  reason  for  not  being  one  of 
their  rulers,  Pompey  at  Pharsalus  said,  otois  (hjptois  fxa^ofx^Oa 
(Appian  B.C.  ii.  11).  Ongen  characteristically  remarks,  &m  ical 
drjpCcL  vorjTa.  Comp.  Ps.  xxii.  13,  14;  Tit.  i.  12  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  17 ; 
and  Ignat.  Pom .  5,  Smyrn.  4,  with  Lightfoot’s  notes.  The  uproar 
caused  by  Demetrius  (Acts  xix.)  was  probably  later  than  this. 
The  climax,  peril  (tewSwevo/iei/),  peril  of  death  (aTroOvjcrKoi),  peril 
of  a  horrible  death  (c^pio/xa^tra),  is  perhaps  intentional.  We 
have  0€op,dxo9  (Acts  v.  39),  Ocopaxeiv  (Acts  xxiii.  9,  TR.).t 

ti  jaoi  to  o<j>e\os ;  ‘  What  is  the  profit  to  me  ?  ’  Where  is  the 
gain  to  compensate  a  man  for  such  dreadful  dangers  ?  Tt  ofaXo s, 
without  the  article  (Jas.  ii.  14,  16),  is  more  colloquial;  so  also  in 
Plato  and  Philo.  In  LXX,  6<f>e\os  occurs  Job  xv.  3  only.  Here 
the  sentence  ends:  it  has  its  conditional  clause  in  front  of  it. 
The  next  conditional  clause  belongs  to  the  next  sentence. 

cl  ycxpol  oik  ^yetpovraL  For  the  sixth  time  we  have  the 
foolish  dogma  of  the  wcs  quoted,  4  Dead  people  are  not  raised.’ 
If  that  disastrous  dictum  were  true,  they  might  be  advising  one 
another  to  adopt  the  impious  conduct  of  the  people  in  Jerusalem, 
Let  us  eat  and  drink,  etc.  (LXX  of  Isa.  xxii.  13).  St  Paul  is  not 
stating  his  own  view ,  but  the  common  view,  the  inevitable  moral 
result  of  denying  a  future  life  (Isa.  lvi.  12 ;  Eccles.  ii.  24,  iii.  12, 

*  Ramsay  {St  Paul,  p.  230)  regards  it  as  “ 1  an  interesting  mixture  of  Greek 
and  Roman  ideas,”  the  Gieek  idea  that  the  mob  is  a  dangerous  beast,  and  the 
Roman  idea  of  fighting  with  beasts  in  the  circus.  The  verb  occurs  nowhere 
else  m  N.T.  or  LXX. 

^  t  Marcus  Aurelius  (x.  8)  says  that  to  desire  to  live  on  under  debasing  con¬ 
ditions  is  like  the  half-devoured  beast-fighters  (rots  fnuPp&rois  6ifjpLOfxdxots)f 
who,  in  spite  of  their  ghastly  wounds,  beg  to  be  respited  till  the  morrow,  only 
to  be  exposed  to  the  same  teeth  and  claws.  The  question  is  thoroughly 
discussed  by  Max  Krenkel,  Beitrdge  zur  Aufhellung  der  Geschickte  und  der 
Brief e  des  Ap.  Paul  us,  pp.  126-152. 
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v.  18,  viii.  15,  ix.  7;  Luke  xii.  19;  and  esp.  Wisd.  ii.  6-9). 
Similar  passages  abound  in  classical  writers;  Hdt.  ii.  78;  Thuc. 
ii.  53;  Eur.  Ale. .  788  f. ;  Hor.  Od.  11.  iii.  13.  At  Trimalchio’s 
banquet  (Petron.  Satyr.  34),  the  thought  of  the  dead  makes  the 
guests  exclaim, 

Heu  !  heu  !  nos  miseros  !  quam  totus  homuncio  nil  est ! 

Sic  erimus  cuncti  postquam  nos  auferet  Orcus. 

Ergo  vivamus  dum  licet  e&se  bene. 

The  advice  is  despondent  rather  than  defiant ;  but  in  any  case 
the  Apostle  suggests  that  it  is  shocking,  and  therefore  the 
doctrine  of  annihilation,  on  which  it  is  based,  must  be  untrue. 
No  Christian  can  accept  it,  but  those  who  deny  that  there  is 
a  life  after  death  are  only  too  likely  to  accept  it.  Belief  in  a 
resurrection  is  a  moral  safeguard.  See  Lightfoot,  Cambridge 
Sermons ,  pp.  123-125.  St  Paul  has  no  sympathy  with  moral 
ideals  which  provide  no  forgiveness  of  sins ;  and  without  Christ’s 
Death  and  Resurrection  there  is  no  forgiveness. 

33.  Having  quoted  the  natural  but  fatal  advice  which  might 
be  given  to  them,  he  passes  on  to  give  advice  which  is  wholesome 
and  necessary.  Here  we  get  his  own  view. 

irXama0€.  *  Do  not  begin  to  be  led  astray  ’  (vi.  9),  nolite 
seduci  (Vulg.)  j  or  (better),  ‘  Cease  to  be  led  astray’  by  such  Epicurean 
principles:  vi.  9;  Gal.  vi.  7  ;  Jas.  1.  16,  where  see  Hort’s  note. 
He  perhaps  wishes  to  intimate  that  some  of  them  have  been 
captivated  by  this  specious,  but  immoral  doctrine.  The  quota¬ 
tion  that  follows  confirms  this. 

$Q€ipou<nv  tj0T]  xprj<rrcfc  SfAiXcaL  kclkclL  ‘Evil  companionships 
mar  good  morals,’  or  ‘Bad  company  spoils  noble  characters.’ 
It  is  uncertain  whether  Menander  adopted  a  popular  proverb,  or 
the  saying  passed  from  the  Thais  into  popular  use.  St  Paul 
may  have  got  the  saying  from  either  source ;  but  the  form  xp^ora 
(for  the  reading  xpyerd’  has  hardly  any  authority)  points  to  the 
proverb  rather  than  the  play.  The  saying  is  specially  true  of 
the  Christian  life,  and  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the 
Corinthian  Christians  were  mostly  heathen;  vii.  12,  viii.  10, 
x.  27;  2  Cor.  vi.  14-16.  Neither  o/jliXlcu  nor  rjOrj  is  found 
elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  The  former  combines  the  meanings  of 
‘conversations’  and  ‘societies’  or  ‘companies,’  colloquia  (Vulg.), 
commercia  (Beza),  LXX  of  Prov.  vii.  21;  Wisd.  viii.  18.  We 
cannot  infer  from  this  passage,  combined  with  Acts  xvii.  28  and 
Tit.  i,  12,  that  St  Paul  was  well  acquainted  with  classical  writers ; 
his  quotations  may  have  been  common-places.  Origen  {Horn. 
xxxi.  in  Luc.)  says  that  St  Paul  borrows  words  even  from  heathen 
in  order  to  hallow  them. 
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34.  eKi^v|/aT€  Sikcuojs  kcu  |jly]  djxapT<£^€T€.  Aor.  imperat., 
between  two  presents  with  the  negative :  /-it)  7r\ava<r6€  .  .  . 
iiahj^are  ...  /jit)  d/xapraverc.  ‘Once  for  all  shake  off  your 
drowsiness  in  a  right  spirit,  and  do  not  begin  to  sin,’  i.e.  do  not 
let  yourselves  drift  into  evil  courses  by  dallying  with  false 
opinions ;  or,  c  Get  rid  of  your  stupor  with  a  righteous  resolve, 
and  cease  to  go  wrong 5  m  bad  company.  The  strong  metaphor, 
iKvq\f/aT€,  implies  that  they  were  already  in  a  grievous  case.  He 
addresses  them,  says  Chrysostom,  as  if  they  were  drunk  or  mad. 
Hence,  evigilate  (Vulg.)  is  hardly  strong  enough.  The  verb  is 
used  in  a  literal  sense  Gen.  ix.  24 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  37 ;  Joel  1.  5 : 
cf.  avavTji j/UKrw  Ik  tt)s  SiafioXov  7rayiSas  (2  Tim.  il.  26).  Of  its 
use  here  Beng.  says ;  exclamatio  plena  majestatis  apostolicae : 
nowhere  else  in  N.T. 

It  is  possible  that  these  sceptics  claimed  to  be  sober  thinkers, 
and  condemned  the  belief  in  a  resurrection  as  a  wild  enthusiasm. 
If  so,  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  rather  strange  combination 
of  StKatm  with  €Kvrjij/aTe. 

dyv&xuav  ydp  ©eou  rives  ex0U(rivf*  ‘  For  utter  ignorance  of  God 
is  what  some  (v.  12)  have  got.’  This  is  their  disease,  and  they 
must  get  rid  of  it :  for  e^eiv  m  this  sense  see  Mark  iii.  10,  ix.  17 ; 
Acts  xxviii.  9.  He  says  dyvwow  rather  than  ayvoeiv  or 
ovk  elSevat  or  ov  yivdcr/ceiv  (i.  21)  as  being  much  stronger;  and 
rather  than  yvomv  ovk  exav  as  intimating  that  they  not  merely 
fail  to  possess  what  is  good  and  necessary,  but  possess  what  is 
evil.  Agnosticism  is  not  so  much  privation  and  poverty,  as 
positive  peril.  Is  St  Paul  thinking  of  Wisd.  xiii.  1  ?  Mdraioi 
plev  yap  rravres  avOpunrot  <f>v(T€iy  ols  Traprjv  ©eov  ayvoKTia.  On  (t  the 
unquestionable  acquaintance  of  St.  Paul  with  the  Book”  of 
Wisdom  see  Hastings,  DB .  iv.  pp.  930  f.  ’Ayvoma  is  not  dyvota, 
ignorantia ,  the  absence  of  knowledge,  but  ignoratio ,  the  failure  or 
inability  to  take  knowledge.  These  Corinthians  had  no  power 
of  appreciating  God’s  existence  or  presence,  His  nature  or  will. 
See  Hort  on  1  Pet.  ii.  15  ;  also  on  Jas.  ii.  18. 

irpbs  IvTpoinjv  fijuv  \a\w.  *  It  is  to  move  you  to  shame  (vi.  5  ; 

Ps.  xxxiv.  26)  that  I  am  speaking  to  you  in  this  manner.’  It  was 
indeed  a  bitter  thing  for  Corinthians,  who  prided  themselves  on 
their  intelligence,  to  be  told  that  as  regards  the  knowledge  of  God 
they  were  more  purblind  than  the  heathen.  Paulus  ignorantiam 
Dei  Hits  exprobans ,  omni prorsus  honore  eos  spoliat  (Ozlv.y  Their 
inability  to  recognize  the  power  and  goodness  of  God  was  shown 
in  their  dogmatic  assertion  that  He  does  not  raise  the  dead.  See 
on  iv.  14  and  vi.  5  ;  also  Milligan,  Greek  Papyri, \  p.  22. 

Aa\<2  (KBDEP  17)  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  \4yu  (AFGKL): 
loquor  (Vulg. ),  dico  (f g). 
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XV.  35-58.  ANSWERS  TO  OBJECTIONS;  THE  NATURE 
OE  THE  BODY  OF  THE  RISEN. 

Again  we  have  three  subdivisions ;  ( a )  The  Answers  of 
Nature  and  of  Scripture,  35-49 ;  (b)  Victory  over  Death,  50-57 ; 
( c )  Practical  Result,  58. 

Plato  in  the  Phaedo,  and  Cicero  in  the  Tusculan  Disputations , 
argue  for  a  future  life;  but  resurrection  is  beyond  their  view. 
Does  St  Paul  confuse  the  resurrection  of  the  body  with  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  ?  Only  so  far  as  those  with  whom  he  is 
arguing  confused  the  two.  According  to  current  ideas,  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  resurrection  was  coming  very  near  to  denying 
any  real  life  beyond  the  grave.  The  body  was  commonly  re¬ 
garded  as  the  security  for  the  preservation  of  personality.  If  the 
body  was  never  to  be  preserved,  the  survival  of  the  soul  would  be 
precarious  or  worthless.  Either  the  finite  spirit  would  be  absorbed 
in  the  Infinite  Spirit,  or  its  separate  existence  would  be  shadowy, 
insipid,  and  joyless.  St  Paul  shapes  his  argument  to  meet  both 
classes, — those  who  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  but 
allowed  the  survival  of  the  soul,  and  those  who  denied  both. 
Christ,  in  refuting  the  Sadducees,  treated  the  two  doctrines  as  so 
closely  connected  that  to  admit  immortality  and  deny  resurrection 
was  illogical.*  Christ  argues  from  the  Living  God,  as  St  Paul 
from  the  Risen  Christ.  The  continued  relation  of  the  Living 
God  to  each  one  of  the  patriarchs  implied  the  permanence  of 
their  personal  life.  The  continued  relation  of  believers  to  the 
Christ  who  has  been  raised  in  the  body  implies  the  permanence 
of  their  bodily  life.  See  Swete,  The  Ascended  Christ \  p.  138. 

In  working  onwards  to  the  triumphant  conclusion,  St  Paul 
frequently  falls  into  the  rhythmical  parallelism  which  distinguishes 
Hebrew  poetry :  see  especially  w*  42  f.  and  51  f. 

People  ask  how  the  body  that  dies  and  the  body  that  is 
raised  can  be  the  same .  Nature  itself  shows  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  their  being  the  same.  The  seed  and  the 
plant  that  rises  from  it  are  so  far  from  being  the  same ,  that 
the  one  must  die  in  order  that  the  other  may  live .  Even 
between  bodies  that  are  material  there  are  endless  possibilities 
of  difference ;  and  not  all  bodies  are  material.  There  may 

*  Possibly  Christ  meant  no  more  than  “that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
were  already  enjoying  a  life  fuller  and  more  complete  than  that  which  the 
Jews  were  accustomed  to  associate  with  Sheol  ”  ;  but  such  an  answer  seems 
to  be  hardly  adequate.  In  4  Maccabees,  which  is  a  philosophical  Jewish 
homily,  it  is  stated  that  the  godly  do  not  die,  but  live  to  God  ( £Q<tiv  rep  Beep), 
like  the  Patriarchs ;  vii.  19,  xvi.  25. 
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be  immense  differences ,  yet  real  relationships  between  the  body 
that  dies  and  the  body  that  is  raised .  Scripture  confirms 
this . 

The  transformation  of  the  material  body  that  dies  into  a 
glorified  body  that  will  not  die  is  not  only  possible ,  but 
necessary  and  certain;  and  hence  the  completeness  of  the 
victory  over  Death . 

With  this  certainty  before  you,  be  steadfast,  zvorking  in 
sure  hope  of  eternal  life. 

35  But  some  one  is  sure  to  object,  Is  it  possible  for  the  dead 
to  be  raised?  Why,  with  what  kind  of  a  body  will  they  come 
back?  36 The  question  may  seem  to  be  clever,  but  it  is  really 
very  foolish,  and  daily  experience  answers  it.  The  seed  which 
you  yourself  sow  can  have  no  new  life  given  to  it,  unless  it  dies : 
37  and  what  you  sow  is  not  the  body  that  is  to  be,  but  just  a 
leafless  grain;  say  a  grain  of  wheat,  or  of  any  other  plant. 
88  But  it  is  God  who  gives  it  a  body  just  as  He  ordained  it  from 
the  first,  and  to  every  one  of  the  seeds  the  kind  of  body  that  is 
appropriate  to  it.  89  Even  now,  without  taking  account  of  resur¬ 
rection,  flesh  is  not  all  of  it  the  same  in  kind :  there  is  flesh  of 
men,  and  of  beasts,  and  of  birds,  and  of  fishes, — all  different. 

40  Moreover,  there  are  bodies  fitted  for  existence  in  heaven,  and 
bodies  fitted  for  existence  on  earth;  but  the  beauty  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  quite  different  from  the  beauty  of  the  earthly. 

41  The  sun  has  a  splendour  of  its  own  ;  so  has  the  moon ;  and  so 
have  all  the  stars,  for  no  two  stars  are  the  same  in  splendour. 

42  These  differences  are  very  great,  yet  we  think  them  natural. 
There  is  just  as  much  difference  between  the  body  that  dies  and 
the  body  that  is  raised,  and  the  change  need  not  seem  incredible. 
Think  of  the  body  as  a  seed  committed  to  the  ground. 

It  is  sown  a  thing  perishable,  it  is  raised  imperishable. 

48  It  is  sown  in  disability,  it  is  raised  in  full  glory. 

It  is  sown  in  powerlessness,  it  is  raised  in  full  vigour. 

44  It  is  sown  an  animal  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body. 

As  surely  as  there  exists  an  animal  body, 

So  surely  there  exists  a  spiritual  one. 

46  Yes,  this  is  the  meaning  of  that  which  stands  written, 

The  first  man  Adam  became  a  life-having  soul ; 

The  last  Adam  became  a  life-giving  spirit 
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46  Yet  not  first  in  time  is  the  life-giving  spirit ; 

But  the  animate  comes  first,  and  then  the  spiritual. 

47  The  first  man  is  from  the  dust  of  the  earth ; 

The  Second  Man  is  from  heaven. 

48  And  each  gives  his  nature  to  those  of  his  race. 

As  the  earthy  one  is,  such  also  are  those  who  are  earthy, 
And  as  the  Heavenly  One  is,  such  also  are  those  who  are 
heavenly. 

49  So,  just  as  we  have  borne  the  likeness  of  the  earthy, 

We  shall  also  bear  the  likeness  of  the  Heavenly. 

60  Now  this  I  assure  you,  Brothers,  that  flesh  and  blood  can 
have  no  share  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  nor  yet  what  is  perishable 
in  what  is  not  perishable.  61  And  here  I  reveal  to  you  a  truth 
that  has  hitherto  been  kept  secret  respecting  our  future  estate. 

We  shall  all  of  us — not  sleep  in  death, 

62  But  we  shall  all  be  transformed ; 

In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 

At  the  last  trumpet-call. 

For  the  tmmpet  will  sound, 

And  the  dead  will  be  raised,  never  again  to  perish, 

And  we  who  are  then  alive  shall  be  transformed. 

68  For  this  perishable  nature  of  ours 

must  put  on  what  is  imperishable ; 

And  this  mortal  nature  of  ours 

must  put  on  what  is  immortal. 

54  Now  when  this  perishable  nature 

shall  have  put  on  imperishability, 

And  this  mortal  nature 

*  shall  have  put  on  immortality, 

Then  indeed  shall  come  true  the  word  that  has  been  written, 
Death  hath  been  swallowed  up  into  victory. 

66  Where,  O  death,  is  thy  victory  ? 

Where,  O  death,  is  thy  sting? 

56  Its  sting  is  given  to  death  by  sin ; 

Its  power  is  given  to  sin  by  the  Law. 

67  But  thanks  be  to  God  who  is  giving  us  the  victory 
Through  our  "Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


68  So  then,  my  dear  Brothers,  prove  yourselves  firm  and  un¬ 
moveable,  abounding  unceasingly  in  the  work  which  the  Lord 
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appoints  for  you,  for  you  know  that  your  toil  cannot  be  in  vain, 
with  the  Lord  as  your  security  for  a  blessed  immortality. 

35.  *A\\&  Ipel  tis,  nws  eyeipovrat  o!  ycicpot ,  As  in  Jas.  ii.  18, 
the  oUa  is  the  writer’s  word,  not  the  objector’s.  ‘But  (some 
one  will  say)  how  are  the  dead  raised?’  is  probably  wrong. 
Compare  ’E pets  pot  ow  and  cpet?  ovv  (Rom.  ix.  19,  xi.  19).  Where 
St  Paul  has  some  sympathy  with  an  objection  he  says,  rt  ow 
ipovjxw  (Rom.  iv.  r,  vi.  1,  vii.  7,  vni.  31,  ix.  14,  30):  here  he 
has  none.  The  objection  is  still  urged.  Granted  that  historical 
testimony  and  natural  fitness  are  in  favour  of  believing  that 
Christ  rose  again  as  an  earnest  that  we  shall  be  raised,  is  our 
bodily  resurrection  possible?  Can  we  conceive  such  a  thing? 
We  cannot  be  expected  to  believe  what  is  impossible  and 
inconceivable. 

ttolw  &€  aoSpaTi  IpxoKrai ;  ‘  And  with  what  kind  of  a  body  do 
they  come  ?  ’  This  second  question  is  made  in  support  of  the 
first.  Will  it  be  the  same  body  as  that  which  died?  But  that 
body  has  perished.  Or  will  it  be  quite  a  different  body  ?  Then 
how  is  that  a  resurrection  ?  The  ZpxovTau  seems  to  imply  a  rather 
crude  idea  of  the  resurrection,  as  if  they  were  seen  coming  out 
of  their  graves.  Yet  such  a  conception  is  almost  inevitable,  if 
resurrection  is  to  be  pictured  to  the  imagination  (John  v.  29). 
The  Talmud  shows  that  the  Rabbis  believed  that  the  particles 
of  the  body  which  died  would  reunite  at  the  resurrection  and 
form  the  same  body  again.*  So  gross  a  conception  could  easily 
be  held  up  to  ridicule  then,  and  is  less  credible  than  ever  now 
that  we  know  that  the  particles  form  several  bodies  in  succession 
and  may  pass  in  time  from  one  human  body  to  another.  See 
C.  H.  Robinson,  Studies  in  the  Resurrection,  p.  14.  For  scientific 
answers  to  various  objections,  see  Stewart  and  Tait,  The  Unseen 
Universe,  ch.  vii. 

The  tvs  is  one  of  the  nv€s  of  vv.  12  and  34.  The  thus  implies, 
What  is  the  force  that  will  raise  the  dead,  and  in  what  way  does 
it  act  ?  The  now  o-w/xart  implies,  What  is  the  result  of  its  action  ? 
What  are  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  raised  body  ?  Chry¬ 
sostom  asks,  Why  does  not  the  Apostle  appeal  to  the  omnipotence 
of  God  ?  and  replies,  Because  he  is  dealing  with  people  who  do 
not  believe,  ort  amcrrots  StaXeyerat.  These  objectors  ayvtocuav 
©CoS  l xov<rLV  an<^  are  incapable  of  appreciating  such  an  appeal 

*  “  In  what  shape  will  those  live  who  live  in  Thy  day  ?  Will  they  then 
resume  this  form  of  the  present,  and  put  on  these  entrammeling  membeis? 
And  He  answered  and  said  to  me ;  The  earth  will  assuredly  restore  the  dead, 
which  it  now  receives  in  order  to  preserve  them,  making  no  change  in  their 
form,  but  as  it  has  received,  so  will  it  restore  them”  (Apocalypse  of  Baruch 
xlix.  2,  3,  1.  I,  2 ;  see  Charles  ad  loci). 
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They  do  not  apprehend  even  their  own  operations,  and  how  can 
they  understand  His  ?  * 

It  is  possible  that  efp^ovr at  is  equivalent  to  ‘come  back]  as 
often  respecting  Christ’s  Return:  comp.  Matt.  xxv.  19,  27; 
Luke  xii.  45  :  but  this  is  not  necessary.  How  do  they  come  on 
the  scene  ?  In  what  form  is  one  to  picture  them  ?  The  question 
may  imply  that  the  coming  cannot  be  a  return. 

36.  a+ptti',  ail  $  orreLpeis  k.t.\.  This  is  the  answer  to  the  first 
question,  and  it  is  given  with  a  severity  which  implies  that  the 
objector  plumes  himself  on  his  acuteness.  But  he  is  not  at  all 
acute.  There  is  strong  emphasis  on  the  c rv.  ‘Your  oivn  ex¬ 
perience  might  teach  you,  if  you  had  the  sense  to  comprehend 
its  significance.  Every  time  you  sow,  you  supply  the  answer 
to  your  own  objection.’  The  crv  is  in  marked  antithesis  to 
6  ©cos  in  v*  38.  Ex  tui  operis  consuetudine  considerare  debuisti 
quod  dicimus  (Primasius).  Only  by  dissolution  of  the  material 
particles  in  the  seed  is  the  germ  of  life,  which  no  microscope 
can  detect,  made  to  operate.  The  new  living  organism  is  not 
the  old  one  reconstructed,  although  it  has  a  necessary  and  close 
connexion  with  it;  it  is  neither  identical  with  the  former,  nor 
is  it  a  new  creation  (John  xii.  24).+  Dissolution  and  continuity 
are  not  incompatible;  how  they  are  combined  is  a  mystery 
beyond  our  ken,  but  the  fact  that  they  can  be  combined  is 
evident,  and  death  setting  free  a  mysterious  power  of  new  life 
is  part  of  the  how .  Nihil  in  resurrectione  futurum  doceo  quod  non 
subjectum  sit  omnium  oculis  (Calv.).  Yet  this  a <j>p<ov  (Ps.  xciii.  8 ; 
Luke  xi.  40 ;  five  times  in  2  Cor.)  thinks  his  objection  unanswer¬ 
able.  St  Paul  speaks  thus  7 rpos  kvrpcnrrjv. 

On  the  anarthrous  nominative  for  the  vocative  see  J.  H.  Moulton,  Gr. 
p.  71.  KL  here  read  &<f>pov :  so  also  T  R.  Comp.  Luke  xii.  20;  Acts 
xiii.  10.  See  Abbott,  The  Son  of  Man,  p.  624. 

37.  Kal  $  <nrc£p€«.s  k.t.X.  This  is  the  answer  to  the  second 
question,  introduced  by  kclL  The  grain,  before  being  sown,  is 
stripped  of  all  the  sheaths  which  protected  it  on  the  plant,  as 
the  human  body,  before  burial,  is  stripped  of  its  usual  clothing. 
The  yv/jwov  has  no  reference  to  the  soul  stripped  of  the  body, 

*  Tu,  inquit ,  qui  to  sapientcm  put  as,  dum  per  mundi  sapientiam  asserts , 
mortuos  nort  posse  resurgere ,  audi  ex  rebus  mundi ,  unde  tua  sapientia  probetur 
insapientia  (Heiveius). 

f  It  seems  clear  from  w.  36,  37  combined  with  v.  50  that  St  Paul  did 
not  believe  that  at  the  Resurrection  we  shall  be  raised  with  a  body 
consisting  of  material  particles.  There  is  a  connexion  between  the  body  that 
dies  and  the  body  that  is  raised,  but  it  is  not  a  material  connexion,  not 
identity  of  ‘flesh  and  blood.’  See  Burton,  Lectures ,  pp.  429-431,  quoted  by 
Conybeare  and  Howson  ad  loc .  See  also  Lightfoot,  Cambridge  Sermons , 
pp.  74-79. 

*4 
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an  idea  which  is  quite  alien  to  the  passage.  The  epithet,  which 
is  emphatic,  looks  forward  rather  than  backward:  to  o-wpa  to 
yerrjorofi.61'01',  quod  futurum  sit  (Vulg.),  quod  nascetttr  (Calv.  Beng.), 
oriturum  (Beza),  will  be  clothed  with  green  coverings,  as  the 
resurrection-body  (2  Cor.  v.  2)  with  glory.*  As  in  xiv.  10,  cl 
tu'xoi  indicates  an  indefiniteness  which  is  unimportant.  For 
the  argument  there,  the  exact  number  of  yevrj  <£o>vaiv  was  of  no 
consequence :  here  the  particular  kind  of  grain  is  of  no  moment, 
— ‘wheat,  if  you  like,  or  anything  else/ 

38.  6  %k  0cos.  This  is  the  important  point  Neither  the 
seed  itself,  nor  the  sower,  provides  the  new  body ;  ‘  but  it  is  God 
that  giveth  it  a  body  exactly  as  He  willed,  and  to  each  of 
the  seeds  a  body  of  its  own,7  i.e.  the  right  body,  the  one  that 
is  proper  to  its  kind.  Therefore  to  every  buried  human  being 
He  will  give  a  proper  resurrection-body.  The  use  of  crapa  of 
vegetation  reminds  us  that  the  illustration  has  reference  to  the 
human  body:  and  KaOm yjOtkYjo-ev,  as  in  xii.  18  (not  /caucus  Oe Aa, 
or  KaOws  PovXeTai,  as  in  xn.  n),  shows  that  God  does  not  deal 
with  each  case  separately,  just  as  He  pleases  at  the  moment, 
but  according  to  fixed  laws,  just  as  it  pleased  Him  when  the 
world  was  created  and  regulated,  f  From  the  first,  vegetation 
has  had  its  laws  Kara  yevog  /cat  Kaff  OfMOLOTrjra  (Gen.  i.  II,  12), 
and  great  as  is  the  variety  of  plants,  the  seed  of  each  has  a  body 
of  its  own,  in  which  the  vital  principle,  to  be  brought  into  action 
by  death  and  decay,  resides.  See  Orr,  Expositor, ,  Nov.  1908, 
p.  436;  Milligan,  Greek  Papyri^  pp.  91,  10 1. 

39.  ou  Tracm  crapg  rj  auT^j  crdp£.  ‘Not  all  flesh  is  the  same 
flesh.’  The  difference  between  our  present  body  and  oiir 
risen  body  may  be  greater  than  that  between  a  seed  and  the 
plant  which  springs  from  it.  It  may  be  greater  than  that 
between  men  and  fishes.  In  Gen.  i.  20-27  fishes  are  mentioned 
before  fowls,  and  we  have  an  ascending  scale,  fishes,  birds,  beasts, 
man;  here  we  have  a  descending  one.  The  use  of  ktyjv&v 
rather  than  rcrpaTroSwv  (Rom.  i.  23;  Acts  x.  12,  xi.  6),  and  of 
7ttt)vo)v  (here  only)  rather  than  7r€reivci>v  {ibid,  et  saepe ),  is  for  the 
sake  of  alliteration,  of  which  St  Paul  is  fond  (2  Cor.  vii.  4, 
viii.  22,  ix.  5,  x.  6,  xiii.  2). 

*  The  future  participle  is  rare  in  N.T.  Nowhere  else  does  yevyeSfiepos 
occur ;  4<r6fievo$  in  Luke  xxii.  49  only. 

t  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies ,  p.  252,  quotes  similar  expressions  from 
private  letters  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D. 

Even  a  heathen  could  teach  that  it  is  our  wisdom  to  accept  God’s  will  as 
expressed  in  the  ruling  of  the  universe ;  "  Dare  to  look  up  to  God  and  say, 
Deal  with  me  for  the  future  as  Thou  wilt ;  I  am  of  the  same  mind  as  Thou 
art ;  I  am  Thine ;  I  refuse  nothing  that  pleases  Thee ;  lead  me  whither  Thou 
wilt”  (Epictetus,  Pis.  ii.  16). 
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T  R  inserts  <r&p%  after  ftWy  jjl4v  with  many  cursives  and  some  versions, 
and  AV.  follows :  K  A  B  D  E  F  etc.  omit  AKLP  omit  a  dpi;  before 
vrrjvtov  :  ^BDEFG  inseit.  D*  F  G  correct  tttjvQv  to  the  more  usual 
ireretv&v.  F  K  L  transpose  ttttjvGjv  and  Ix96ojv,  peihaps  influenced  by  the 
order  in  Gen.  i.  20,  and  AV.  follows.  Alieady  m  Gen.  i.  25,  11.  20 
Krtjvo s  is  used  of  beasts  generally,  and  not  merely  such  as  are  acquired 
and  possessed  (ktci<t0cu)  by  men ;  it  need  not  be  restricted  to  cattle, 
pecorum  (Vulg. ),  still  less  to  beasts  of  burden,  jitmentorum  (d). 

40.  kcil  a(6/xara  liroupdvta,  Kal  cr^iiara  liriy^ia.  c  Bodies  also 
celestial  there  are,  and  bodies  terrestrial/  t.e.  some  suitable  for 
existence  in  heaven,  and  some  for  existence  on  earth.  We  can¬ 
not  be  certain  what  St  Paul  means  by  cruixara  hrovpavia.  He 
can  hardly  be  thinking  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  planets ;  nor 
is  it  likely  that  the  Fathers  are  right  in  making  the  distinction 
between  lirovp.  and  imy.  to  be  that  between  saints  and  sinners . 
Throughout  the  passage  the  differences  between  the  various 
o-oi/A a-ra  are  physical,  not  ethical.  Is  he  thinking  of  angels , 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  crw/xara,  and  are  always  repre¬ 
sented  as  appearing  to  men  in  the  form  of  men?*  This  is 
possible,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  fit  the  argument.  St  Paul 
is  appealing  to  the  Corinthians’  experience  of  nature,  to  the 
things  which  they  see  day  by  day :  and  they  had  no  experience 
of  angels.  ‘ Heavenly  bodies'  in  the  modern  sense  is  more  likely 
(i v .  41)  to  be  right.  As  there  are  differences  on  the  earth,  so  also 
in  the  sky.  There  is  a  wide  difference  (iripa)  between  terrestrial 
and  celestial  bodies;  and  there  is  a  further  difference  (aAA rj) 
between  one  celestial  body  and  another.  The  God  who  made 
these  myriads  of  differences  in  one  and  the  same  universe  can 
be  credited  with  inexhaustible  power.  It  is  monstrous  to 
suppose  that  He  cannot  fit  a  body  to  spirit.  Therefore  we 
must  not  place  any  limit  to  God’s  power  with  regard  either 
to  the  difference  between  our  present  and  our  future  body,  or 
to  the  relations  between  them.  He  has  found  a  fit  body  for 
fish,  fowl,  cattle,  and  mortal  man :  why  not  for  immortal  man? 
Experience  teaches  that  God  finds  a  suitable  body  for  every 
type  of  earthly  life  and  every  type  of  heavenly  life.  Experience 
cannot  teach  that  there  is  a  type  of  life  for  which  no  suitable 
body  can  be  found.  Phil.  iii.  21. 

41.  dcrrijp  y dp  dcrripos  K.T.X.  ‘I  say  “stars”  and  not  “a 
star,”  for  star  differs  from  star  in  glory  ’ ;  the  differences  in 
light  and  lustre  are  endless.  It  is  legitimate  to  apply  these 

*  It  is  not  likely  that  he  is  thinking  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars  as  the  bodies 
of  angels :  comp.  Enoch  xviii.  13,  14 ;  Jubilees  li.  2,  3.  ‘Body*  here  does 
not  mean  an  organism,  but  what  is  perceptible,  “a  permanent  possibility  of 
sensation.”  Mliller  ( Orientalische  Liter aturzeiiung^  June  1900,  Art.  *Zum 
Sirachpioblem  ’)  suggests  that  St  Paul  is  here  quoting  from  the  Hebrew  Sirach. 
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differences  in  the  heavenly  bodies  to  possible  differences  in  the 
glories  of  the  risen  saints,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
Apostle  had  this  thought  in  his  mind.  See  Tert.  De  Res . 
49,  52.  But  his  main  argument  is  that  God,  who  made  all 
these  known  differences  and  connexions,  may  have  made 
differences  and  connexions  between  our  present  and  future 
bodies  which  are  quite  beyond  our  comprehension.  Immense 
differences  there  are  certain  to  be.  See  some  excellent  remarks 
of  Origen  m  Jerome,  Letter  to  Pammachius  against  John  of 
Jerusalem,  26. 

42.  Hitherto  the  answer  to  the  second  question  (7roio>  Sc 
crufJLdTL  epxovrat;)  has  been  indirect:  it  now  becomes  direct. 
The  risen  body  is  incorruptible,  glorious,  powerful,  spiritual.  It 
is  quite  obvious  that  the  corpse  which  is  ‘  sown  ’  is  none  of  these 
things.  It  is  in  corruption  before  it  reaches  the  grave;  it  has 
lost  all  rights  of  citizenship  (dri/ua),  and,  excepting  decent 
burial,  all  rights  of  humanity ;  it  is  absolutely  powerless,  unable 
to  move  a  limb.  The  last  epithet,  xjrvx^ov,  is  less  appropriate 
to  a  corpse,  but  it  comes  in  naturally  enough  to  distinguish  the 
body  which  is  being  dissolved  from  the  body  which  will  be 
raised.  The  former  was  by  nature  subject  to  the  laws  and 
conditions  of  physical  life  ($vXn\  the  latter  will  be  controlled 
only  by  the  spirit  (7rvev/m),  and  this  spirit  will  be  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  God.  In  the  material  body  the  spirit  has 
been  limited  and  hampered  in  its  action;  in  the  future  body 
it  will  have  perfect  freedom  of  action  and  consequently  complete 
control,  and  man  will  at  last  be,  what  God  created  him  to  be, 
a  being  in  which  the  higher  self  is  supreme.  The  connexion 
between  ‘spirit’  and  ‘power’  is  frequent  in  Paul  (ii.  4,  v.  4; 
Rom.  i.  4,  xv.  13,  19) :  cf,  Luke  i.  35  ;  Acts  i.  8.  Evidently, 
i/ojxikov  does  not  mean  that  the  body  is  made  of  i^vx*?,  consists 
entirely  of  'frvyfl :  an(l  wra>/«m/cov  does  not  mean  is  made  and 
consists  entirely  of  Trvcufx a.  The  adjectives  mean  ‘congenital 
with,’  ‘formed  to  be  the  organ  of.’  The  in  combination 
with  the  physical  germ,  enables  the  latter  to  develop  according 
to  the  law  of  the  ykvos.  The  Trvtv/xa,  in  combination  with  an 
immaterial  germ,  enables  the  latter  to  develop  according  to  a 
higher  law  which  is  quite  beyond  our  comprehension.  The 
TrvajfjLa  is  the  power  by  which  the  ipy^rj  in  our  present  body  has 
communion  with  God ;  it  is  also  the  future  body’s  principle  of 
life.  Only  in  this  Epistle  does  St  Paul  use  i^xfcK<k  \vv-  44j  46, 
ii.  14;  elsewhere  Jas.  iff.  15  and  Jude  19;  see  Mayor  on  both 
passages,  and  Hort  on  Jas.  iii.  15) :  faxy  is  found  in  all  groups, 
except  the  Pastoral  Epp.  In  the  liturgies  we  frequently  have 
the  order,  t/^xg,  cno/ia,  7rvcfyia,  perhaps  suggesting  that  crwjjLa  is 
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the  link  between  the  other  two  (JTS.  Jan.  1901,  p.  273).  See 
Additional  Note,  pp.  380  f. 

44.  €i  €orw  .  .  .  cony  kolL  The  emphasis  is  on  Zcmv  in  both 
clauses ;  ‘  If  there  is  a  natural  body  (and  of  course  you  cannot 
deny  that),  there  is  also  a  spiritual.'  Is  it  likely  that  the  highest 
development  of  all  is  left  blank  ?  *  This  a  priori  argument 
may  be  confirmed  by  Scripture. 

45.  ‘Thus  also  it  stands  written;  The  first  man  Adam 

became  a  life-having  soul;  the  last  Adam  a  life-giving  spirit.' 
The  second  clause  is  not  in  Gen.  ii.  7,  but  is  St  Paul’s  comment 
on  it  (Thackeray,  St  Paul  and  Contemporary  Jewish  Thought , 
p.  201),  Comp.  John  iii.  31,  v.  21,  where  the  Evangelist  may 
be  combining  his  own  reflexions  with  quotation.  The  1 foxy 
results  from  the  union  of  the  breath  of  life  with  a  lifeless  body. 
God's  breathing  the  vital  principle  into  a  lifeless  human  body 
shows  that  He  gave  man  a  soul-governed  body,  a  body  that  was  to 
be  the  organ  of  the  Must  not  the  last  Adam  be  something 

much  higher  than  that  ?  St  Paul  says  ‘  the  last  Adam '  (Rom. 
v.  12-19)  rather  than  ‘the  second  Adam,'  because  here  the 
point  is  that  He  is  the  supreme  result  in  the  ascending  develop¬ 
ment.  There  will  be  no  other  Head  of  the  human  race.  Our 
first  parent  was  in  one  sense  Head  of  the  race;  its  ideal 
representative  was  head  in  a  different  sense ;  and  there  can  be 
no  third  Head.f  To  those  who  believed  that  the  world  would 
soon  come  to  an  end  it  was  specially  obvious  that  Christ  was 
the  last  Adam.  Even  in  Jesus  Himself  there  was  development 
until  He  became  ^ovoiovv,  ‘  able  to  communicate  a  higher  form 
of  life’  to  the  race  of  which  He  was  Head:  comp.  John  xx.  22. 
He  became  such  at  the  Resurrection,  and  perhaps  still  more  so 
at  the  Ascension.  Before  His  death,  His  cr&fm,  like  ours,  was 
l/ru^tKov.  See  Thackeray,  pp.  40-49 ;  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus9 
p.  247;  Abbott,  The  Son  of  Man,  p.  79;  Evans  ad  loo . 

46.  AXX*  ou  TTpcjTov  to  iTK€U|i citikok.  This  states  a  general 
law,  not  merely  what  took  place  in  a  particular  instance :  under¬ 
stand  conn,  not  eyeyero.  ‘  The  spiritual '  is  more  comprehensive 
than  ‘spiritual  body.'  Adam  could  not  be  created  morally 
perfect,  but  only  capable  of  attaining  to  perfection;  indeed, 
even  his  physical  and  mental  powers  needed  development. 
Therefore  the  lower  moral  stage  must  precede  the  higher. 

*  The  AV.  omits  the  *  if*  with  K  L,  and  on  the  same  weak  authority  adds 
*  body 3  to  spiritual.  There  is  no  crtoj^a  before  TrvevfiariKdy  in  the  true  text. 

t  Primasius  points  out  that  the  first  Adam  and  the  last  were  alike  in  being 
produced  without  human  father  and  without  sin.  Dr  E.  A.  Abbott  thinks 
that  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  as  ‘the  Last  Adam*  and  ‘the  Second  Man* 
comes  from  Ezekiel  ( The  Message  of  the  Son  of  Man,  p.  5). 
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Holiness  cannot  be  given  ready  made.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
habitual  free  offering  of  self,  the  constant  choice  of  good  and 
refusal  of  evil,  and  it  is  capable  of  indefinite  increase.  There  is 
nothing  final  in  the  universe,  except  God.  All  came  from  Him, 
and  it  may  be  that  all  is  tending  (with  whatever  interruptions) 
towards  Him.  Man's  appointed  task  and  privilege  is  to  be 
ever  drawing  nearer  to  Him. 

47.  6  irpo»To$  ay0pa>7ros  Ik  yrjs  xoikos.  ‘The  first  man  is 

of  the  earth,  made  of  dust ' :  hr\a <rev  6  ©cos  rov  av^purrrov  xow 
faro  rqs  (Gen.  ii.  7).  Otherwise  we  might  have  had  yrjivos 
or  yrjyevrjs:  comp,  yrjyevovs  a7royovo$  7rpa)T07r\dcrrov  (Wisd.  vii.  1). 
In  Mark  vi.  u,  % ovs  is  used  for  Kovcoprfa  (Matt.  x.  14;  Luke 
ix.  5;  Acts  xiii.  51):  comp.  Rev.  xvin.  19.  Rut  x ( x '*<*)  is 
c  soil  *  loosened  and  heaped  up  rather  than  c  dust  ’ :  occurs 

nowhere  else  in  Biblical  Greek.  De  terra  terrenus  (Vulg.); 
better,  e  terra  fiulvereus  (Beza).  What  is  I*  yJJs  is  liable  to 
decay,  death,  and  dissolution ;  what  is  If  ovpavov  is  imperishable. 

4  ouparou.  This  refers  to  the  Second  Advent  rather  than 
to  the  Incarnation.  The  Apostle  is  answering  the  question, 
‘With  what  kind  of  a  body  do  they  come?'  It  was  If  ovpavov, 
e  caelo,  that  the  Risen  Lord  appeared  to  St  Paul.  From  the 
Ascension  to  the  Return,  Christ  is  If  ovpavov  in  His  relation  to 
mankind.  They  are  still  ‘of  earth,'  He  is  now  £of  heaven.' 
See  Briggs,  Church  Unity,  pp.  282  f.,  for  some  valuable  remarks 
on  this  passage  in  its  bearing  on  eucharistic  doctrine. 

The  AV.,  with  A K  L  P,  Syrr.  Arm.  Goth.,  Chrys.,  inserts  ‘the  Lord/ 
b  Ktiptos,  before  obpavov  :  N*  B  C  D*  E  F  G  17,  Latt.  Copt.  Aeth.,  Tert. 
Cypr.  HiL  omit.  Tertullian  attributes  the  insertion,  or  rather  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  Kripios  for  Mpcoiros,  to  Mai  cion :  Primus  inquit  (. stultissimus 
haereticus ),  homo  de  humo  terrenus,  secundus  dominus  de  caelo.  Qitaie 
secundus,  si  non  homo ,  quod  et  primus  ?  Aut  numquid  et  primus  dominus, , 
siet  secundus  (A  dv.  Mar  cion.  v.  10).  Tertullian  himself  gives  two  renderings ; 
Primus  homo  de  terrae  limo ,  secundus  homo  de  caelo  {De  Came  Chr.  8) ; 
Primus  homo  de  terra  choicus ,  id  est  limaceus ,  id  est  Adam,  secundus  homo 
de  caelo  ( De  Res .  49).  Cyprian  has  de  terrae  limo  repeatedly,  and  once 
e  terrae  limo . 

48,  49.  Each  race  has  the  attributes  of  its  Head.  As  a  con 
sequence  of  this  law  (*ai),  we  who  once  wore  the  likeness  of 
the  earthly  Adam  shall  hereafter  wear  that  of  the  glorified 
Christ.  What  Adam  was,  made  of  dust  to  be  dissolved  into 
dust  again,  such  are  all  who  share  his  life ;  and  what  Christ  is, 
risen  and  eternally  glorified,  such  will  be  all  those  who  share 
His  life.  A  body,  conditioned  by  fvyri,  derived  from  Adam,  will 
be  transformed  into  a  body  conditioned  by  wefyca,  derived  from 
Christ.  See  1  Thess.  iv.  16;  2  Thess.  i.  7;  Phil.  iii.  20,  21 ; 
Eph.  ii.  6,  20;  also  Swete,  The  Ascended  Christ,  p.  138. 

If,  with  the  best  editors,  we  follow  the  greatly  preponder- 
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ating  external  evidence  and  read  c^opco-w/Aev  rather  than  Ropier o/xcr, 

‘  let  us  wear  *  or  *  let  us  put  on  for  wear  ’  rather  than  *  we  shall 
wear/  the  meaning  will  be  that  the  attaining  to  the  glorified 
body  depends  upon  our  own  effort:  see  Goudge,  p.  155.  “But 
not  only  the  context  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  argument  are 
in  favour  of  the  future,  but  the  hortative  subjunctive  is  here 
singularly  out  of  place  and  unlooked  for”  (Ellicott).  Perhaps 
we  have  here  “a  very  early  instance  of  itacism.”  Compare 
Jas.  iv.  15,  where  the  balance  of  evidence  is  very  different  and 
the.  future  is  undoubtedly  right.  Alford  thinks  that  here  “a 
desire  to  turn  a  physical  assertion  into  an  ethical  assertion” 
has  corrupted  the  reading. 

< popioopev ,  B  17  46  Arm.  Aeth.,  Theodoret  expressly  {rb  7 dtp  tpopkao/xe v 
TrpopprjTiKW,  oi>  rapcuvert/cQs  etprjKev) .  <popt<rcofi.ev ,  KACDEFGKLP, 
Latt.  Copt.  Goth.,  Chrysostom  expressly  (tout  dpurra  Trpd^oyfiev). 

50-57.  The  two  objections  are  now  answered  How  is 
resurrection  possible  after  the  body  has  been  dissolved  in  the 
grave  ?  Answer ;  The  difficulty  is  the  other  way :  resurrection 
would  be  impossible  without  such  dissolution,  for  it  is  dissolution 
that  frees  the  principle  of  new  life.  Then  what  kind  of  a  body 
do  the  risen  have,  if  the  present  body  is  not  restored  ?  Answer ; 
A  body  similar  to  that  of  the  Risen  Lord,  i.e.  a  body  as  suitable 
to  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  new  life  as  a  material  body  is  to 
the  present  psychical  condition. 

But  a  further  question  may  be  raised.  What  will  happen  to 
those  believers  who  are  alive  when  the  Lord  comes?  The 
radical  translation  from  \frvx ikoV  to  TTver/xcmKov  must  take  place, 
whether  through  death  or  not.  Mortal  must  become  immortal. 
God  will  make  the  victory  over  death  in  all  cases  complete. 

50.  Touto  *  Now  this  I  assert’  (vii.  29).  The  asser¬ 

tion  confirms  v .  49  and  prepares  for  v.  51 :  it  introduces  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  which  covers  and  decides  the  case.  A  perishable 
nature  cannot  really  have  possession  of  an  imperishable  Kingdom. 
For  the  Kingdom  an  incorruptible  body  wholly  controlled  by 
spirit  is  necessary,  and  this  ‘flesh  and  blood’  cannot  be.  By 
<rctp£  Ka!  alfjta  *  is  meant  our  present  mortal  nature,  not  our  evil 

*  This  is  the  usual  order  (Gal.  i.  16  ;  Matt.  xvi.  17),  but  a Ijw  Kal  <rdp £  is 
also  found  (Eph.  vi.  12  ;  Heb.  ii.  14).  Perhaps  the  transitory  and  perishable 
character  of  man  is  specially  meant ;  oflrw?  yevek  crapKbsjcal  oXjmtos ,  ii  ftkv 
reXe ur£,  krkpa  8k  yewaLrcu  (Ecclus.  xiv.  18 ;  comp.  xvii.  31).  In  Enoch 
xv.  4-6  an  offspring  that  is  flesh  and  blood  is  contrasted  with  spiritual  beings 
who  have  immortal  life. 

The  two  meanings  of  ‘inherit’  are  illustrated  by  the  two  renderings 
obtiners  (Novatian)  and  possidere  (Vulg.).  See  Dalman,  Words ,  p.  125; 
Abbott,  The  Son  of  Man,  p.  576.  On  St  Paul’s  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
see  Sanday  in  JTS.,  July  1900,  pp.  481  f. ;  Robertson,  Bampt.  Lect.  ch.  ii. 
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propensities,  which  would  be  o-apf  without  atfia  (Rom.  viii.  12, 13). 
The  expression  here  refers  to  those  who  are  still  living,  whereas 
Yj  <j>6opd  refers  to  those  who  have  died.  If  living  flesh  cannot 
inherit,  how  much  less  dead  and  corrupted  flesh.  Our  present 
bodies,  whether  living  or  dead,  are  absolutely  unfitted  for  the 
Kingdom:  there  must  be  a  transformation.  See  Briggs,  The 
Messiah  of  the  Apostles ,  pp.  116-9;  ar*d  f°r  <h£0apcria,  J.  A. 
Robinson  on  Eph.  vi.  24.  *  Flesh  and  blood  *  is  treated  as  one 

idea  and  has  a  singular  verb  :  comp.  av  tt a.p£\6y  6  ovpavos  mi 
oj  yrj  (Matt.  V.  18) :  ottov  crrjs  mi  /Spwcris  a^anfci  (vL  1 9).  Here 
many  witnesses  have  Swavrai,  but  Swarai  (tf  B  P)  is  no  doubt 
correct.  See  J.  H.  Moulton,  Gr.  p.  58^  and  comp.  Exod. 
xix.  13  The  construction  is  found  in  papyri. 

51.  iSou  [AuoTTfpiov  upuy  Xeyw.  Emphatic  introduction  of  in¬ 
formation  of  great  moment.  This  mystery  of  the  sudden  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  living  has  been  revealed  to  him :  comp.  Rom. 
xi.  25.  For  /MvomjpLov  comp.  li.  1,  7,  iv.  1,  xiii.  2,  xiv.  2  :  see 
Beet  on  ii.  i.  7,  pp.  60 f.  ‘Behold,  it  is  a  mystery  that  I  am 
telling  you  •  all  of  us  will  not  sleep,  but  all  of  us  will  be  changed.’ 
The  desired  antithesis  requires  that  both  clauses  should  begin 
with  7 ravres :  hence  irdrrc?  06  in  the  first  clause,  not  ov  Travrcs. 
Two  things  have  to  be  stated  regarding  ‘  all  of  us.’  That  all  of 
us  will  undergo  death  is  not  true ;  that  all  will  undergo  the  great 
transformation  is  true.  Of  course  St  Paul  does  not  mean  that 
all  will  escape  death,  any  more  than  iravras  8c  ov  pJr)  i8#s  (Num. 
xxiu.  13)  means  ‘Thou  shalt  not  see  any  of  them.’  The  first 
person  plural  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  St  Paul  felt  con¬ 
fident  of  living  till  the  Second  Advent;  but  it  does  imply 
expectation  of  doing  so  in  company  with  most  of  those  whom  he 
is  addressing.  Those  who  die  before  the  Advent  are  regarded 
as  exceptions.  This  expectation  is  more  strongly  expressed  in 
the  earlier  letter  to  the  Thessalonians  (iv.  15) ;  r/fiels  ol  £covt€s  <h 
7TcpiX€i7ro/A€voi  cis  tt]v  Trapovomv.  In  the  later  letter  (2  Cor.  v.  4  f.) 
the  expectation  seems  to  be  less  strong.  But  the  belief  that  the 
Advent  is  near  would  seem  to  have  been  constant  (xvi.  22 ;  Phil, 
iv.  5;  comp.  1  Pet.  iv.  7;  Jas.  v.  8;  Barnabas  21).  Evidently 
the  Apostle  had  no  idea  of  centuries  of  interval  before  the 
Advent.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  he  and  all  his  readers  did  fall 
asleep  before  the  Advent  had  something  to  do  with  the  confusion 
of  the  text  of  this  verse.  Knowling,  p.  309. 

The  ol  before  Tr&vres  (A)  may  safely  be  rejected.  The  piv  after  the  first 
v&vres  (nAEFGKLP,  Vulg.  Copt.)  is  probably  not  genuine :  B  C*  D*, 
e  Arm  Aeth.  omit.  The  other  variations  are  more  important,  otf  kol/atjOt)- 
cr6pe9as  t&vtgs  8k  a\\ay 7i<r6fie$a,  (BEKLP  and  MSS.  known  to  Jerome, 
Syrr.  Copt.  Aeth.  Goth.,  Chrys.)  is  to  be  preferred  to  Koipiti<x6 /ic0et,  ou 
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tt&vt€s  5k  dXKayrjcrdfisda  (K  C  F  G  1 7  and  MSS.  known  to  Jerome,  Arm.), 
and  to  &va<TTri<r6fAeda}  oi  irdvres  5k  dWayiharoueda  (D.  Latt.,  HilA  See 
WH.  n.  p.  1 18. 

52.  iv  dTOjxw,  iv  pnrtj  $<j>0a\pou.  Neither  expression  occurs 
elsewhere  in  N.T.  or  LXX :  compare  the  classical  iv  d/capct 
Xpwov.  The  marvellous  change  from  death  to  life  and  from 
mortal  to  immortal  will  not  be  a  long  process,  but  instantaneous ; 
and  it  will  be  final. 

iv  tQ  co'xci'nj  tfdXmyyi.  For  this  idea  see  i  Thess.  iv.  16; 
Matt.  xxiv.  31 ;  Rev.  viii.  2,  where  see  Swete;  2  Esdr.  vi.  23. 
We  need  not  suppose  that  St  Paul  believed  that  an  actual 
trumpet  would  awaken  and  summon  the  dead.  The  language  is 
symbolical  in  accordance  with  the  apocalyptic  ideas  of  the  time. 
The  point  is  that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  living  will  be  simultaneous,  as  of  two  companies 
obeying  the  same  signal.  Here  the  Apostle  classes  himself  and 
most  of  his  hearers  very  distinctly  among  the  living  at  the  time 
of  the  Advent.  “We,  who  shall  not  have  put  off  the  body,  shall 
be  changed,  not  by  putting  it  off,  but  by  putting  on  over  it  the 
immortal  that  shall  absorb  the  mortal  ”  (Evans).* 

D*  EF  G  have  fxyirjj  for  pury,  and  A D  E  F  G  P  have  dvcLo-rfoovTcu  for 
4yep6ifi<rovT(u.  ffahirtauL  is  a  late  form  for  (raXirlyj-ei,  and  the  nom.  is  not 
the  trumpet,  but  the  trumpeter,  6  <raXTty/mfr.  Later  Jewish  speculation 
makes  God  sound  a  trumpet  seven  times  at  the  end  of  the  world  to  raise 
the  dead.  See  Charles,  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  p.  82. 

53.  Set  yctp  to  4>0aproi'  toGto  lySuo-curOau  The  Set  looks  back 
to  the  principle  stated  in  50:  to  <j>6apr6v  is  more  compre¬ 
hensive  than  to  Ovrjrov,  but  the  two  terms  are  meant  to  be 
synonymous  and  to  refer  to  the  living  rather  than  the  dead.  By 
tovto  the  Apostle’s  own  body  is  specially  indicated  (Acts  xx.  34) ; 
and  ivSva-acrOaL  (aor.  of  sudden  change)  is  a  metaphor  which 
implies  that  there  is  a  permanent  element  continuing  under  the 
new  conditions.  In  a  very  real  sense  it  is  the  same  being  which 
is  first  corruptible  and  then  incorruptible.  Compare  2  Cor.  ii.  4 ; 
Cicero  ( Tusc .  Disp.  i.  49),  supremus  ille  dies  non  nostri  extinction 
nem  sed  commutationem  affert  loci',  Seneca  {Ep.  ad  LuciL  102), 
dies  iste ,  quem  tamquam  extremum  reformidas ,  aeterni  natalis  esU 

54.  The  Apostle  dwells  on  the  glorious  change  and  repeats 
the  details  in  full.  As  soon  as  it  takes  place,  then,  at  that 
solemn  moment  and  in  this  mysterious  way,  the  prophetic  utter¬ 
ance  which  stands  written  (Deissmann,  Bible  Studies ,  p.  112)  will 
have  its  realization,  and  “the  farthest-reaching  of  all  O.T.  pro¬ 
phecies  ”  (Dillmann)  will  become  an  accomplished  fact  (y^o-crat). 

*  At  the  time  when  Philippians  was  written,  the  Apostle  still  believed  5 
Kj/ptos  iyyfc  (iv.  5),  and  perhaps  he  always  did  believe  this. 
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In  Isa.  xxv.  8  it  is  said  that  God  will  swallow  up  death — the 
death  which  came  by  the  hand  of  the  Assyrian.*  In  the 
Prophet’s  vision  the  deliverance  from  death  is  limited  by  the 
necessities  of  his  own  age.  The  Apostle’s  view  is  much  wider. 
He  knows  that  all  death  will  be  swallowed  up  now  that  Christ 
has  conquered  death  by  rising  again  The  doom  pronounced 
upon  Adam  (Gen.  ni.  19)  is  removed;  and  the  result  (eU)  is 
victory,  absolute  and  everlasting  triumph.  Death  is  annihilated, 
and  God  is  all  in  all.  This  thought  makes  the  Apostle  burst 
out  into  a  song  of  triumph  of  death  which  is  a  free  adaptation  of 
another  prophetic  utterance.  With  the  constr.  compare  v.  29. 

It  is  not  certain  that  rb  (pdaprov  r.  4v8.  &<pd.  ml  is  part  of  the  true  text. 
ABDEKLP,  Syrr.,  Chrys.  support  the  reading;  X*  C*  I  M,  Vulg. 
Copt.  Aeth.  Goth.  Arm.  omit.  Accidental  omission  is  possible.  Deliberate 
insertion  in  conformity  with  the  precedmg  v.  is  also  possible.  The  balance 
seems  to  be  in  favour  of  retaining  the  words ;  and  the  rhythmical  solemnity 
of  the  passage  seems  to  require  them. 

In  LXX,  els  vlkos='  for  ever’  (2  Sam.  ii.  26;  Job  xxxvi.  7;  Amos 
i.  n,  viii.  7;  etc  ).  Tertullian  read  veiKos :  he  renders  in  contentionem  or 
m  contentions  {De  res .  cam.  51,  54).  So  also  Cyprian  ( Test.  in.  58) 

55.  ttou  ctou,  d&vaTe,  to  vikos  ;  ‘  Where  is  that  victory  of  yours,* 
hitherto  so  universal  and  so  feared?  It  is  annihilated  (1.  20; 
Rom.  iii.  27).  The  fear  that  hath  punishment  (1  John  iv.  18) 
has  vanished,  and  the  transition  out  of  death  into  life  (John 
v.  24;  1  John  iii.  14)  has  taken  place.  By  Kivrpov  death  is 
represented  as  a  venomous  creature,  a  scorpion  or  a  hornet, 
which  is  rendered  harmless,  when  it  is  deprived  of  its  sting. 
The  serpent  has  lost  its  poison-fang.  The  word  is  used  of  a 
‘goad’  (Acts  xxvi.  14;  Prov.  xxvi.  3);  of  the  ‘sting*  of  a  bee 
(4  Macc.  xiv.  19);  of  the  ‘sting*  of  the  infernal  locusts  (Rev. 
ix.  10). 

In  Hos.  xiii.  14,  the  Heb.  and  the  LXX  differ,  and  the  differences  have 
affected  the  text  here,  scnbes  having  been  influenced  by  one  or  the  other. 
The  vlkos  clause  should  precede  the  /eiurpov  clause  BCIM  17,  Vulg. 
Copt.),  and  Qdv  are  is  right  in  both  clauses  (tfBCDEFGI,  Latt.  Copt.) 
rather  than  #817  (KLM  P,  Syrr.  Arm.  Goth.  Aeth.).  St  Paul  never  uses 
$8175,  perhaps  because  the  word  might  have  erroneous  associations  for  Greek 
readers.  The  AV.  has  *  sting  *  before  4  victory,’  and  *  grave  ’  for  ‘  death 5  in 
the  4  victory 3  clause. 

50.  The  thought  of  death  deprived  of  its  sting  suggests  the 
thoughts  of  sin  and  of  the  law;  for  it  was  by  sin  that  death 
acquired  power  over  man,  and  it  is  because  there  is  a  law  to  be 
transgressed  that  sin  is  possible  (Rom.  v.  13;  vii.  7).  Where 
there  is  no  law,  there  may  be  faults,  but  there  can  be  no  rebellion, 

*  Theodotion  has  the  same  wording  as  St  Paul,  KarerSdri  6  6&v.  els  v. 
Aquila,  KaTavovrlo-et  rbv  Hu,  els  v,  LXX,  the  unintelligible  rnrh-teu  6  6dvaros 
l<rx tf<ray. 
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no  conscious  defiance  of  what  authority  has  prescribed.  But 
against  law  there  may  be  rebellion,  and  rebellion  merits  death, 
Christ  by  His  obedience  had  law  on  His  side  and  conquered 
death,  because  death  was  not  His  due.  When  the  Christian  is 
clothed  with  immortality,  and  all  that  is  mortal  is  dissolved  or 
absorbed,  then  sin  will  be  abolished  and  the  restrictions  of  law 
will  be  meaningless.  The  verse  harmonizes  with  the  context, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  suspect  that  it  is  a  gloss.  On  the 
relation  of  sin  to  death  see  Hort  on  Jas.  i.  15. 

67.  rw  8e  0e<p  Sudden  transition  to  thanksgiving,  as  in 

2  Cor.  li.  14;  Rom.  vn.  25;  1  Tim.  L  17. 

tw  8180m  Yjjuiii/  to  yiKos.  Pres,  parti c. ;  ‘Who  is  giving  us 
the  victory’:  it  is  a  process  which  is  continually  going  on,  as 
Christians  appropriate  what  has  been  won  for  them  by  Christ, 
and  in  His  strength  conquer  sin ;  2  Cor.  xii.  9 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  8 ; 
comp.  Rom.  viii.  37.*  Quite  naturally,  St  Paul  retains  the  rarer 
form  vtfcos,  which  has  already  been  used  (m  54,  55).  In  LXX, 
vikos  is  nearly  as  common  as  vuctj  (1  John  v.  4). 

68.  Practical  result  of  this  great  assurance.  They  must  get 
rid  of  the  unsettled  and  unfruitful  state  of  mind  caused  by 
habitual  scepticism,  and  must  learn  to  be  firmly  seated,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  resist  the  false  teaching  and  other  hostile  forces  that 
would  carry  them  away  (Col.  i.  23).  Let  there  be  less  specula¬ 
tion  and  more  work.  See  Thorburn,  The  Resurrection  Narratives , 
pp.  183  f.,  on  modem  speculations. 

*a<rT€.  See  on  xiv.  39.  Compare  especially  Phil.  iv.  1,  where, 
as  here,  the  Apostle  adds  Lyonrr\rol  to  dSe\<£ot:  he  rarely  uses 
both  words,  but  either  aydinfot  (x.  14)  or  d8eA<£oi  (iii.  1 ;  iv.  6, 
etc.).  Here  he  desires  to  assure  them  that,  in  spite  of  the  severe 
language  which  he  has  sometimes  employed,  there  is  no  diminu¬ 
tion  in  his  affection :  comp.  iv.  14.  Post  multas  correctiones,  non 
solum  fratres ,  sed  et  dilectos  appellate  ut  saltern  hoc  remedio  sublevati 
ad pristinam  fidem  reverterentur  (Atto). 

48patoi  ylvetrBe.  Not,  ‘continue  to  be/  but,  ‘become,  prove 
yourselves  to  be’  (x.  32,  xi.  1).  They  have  still  much  to  learn; 
they  are  not  yet  stable  either  in  belief  or  behaviour  (vv.  2,  33). 
They  need  to  be  rjj  TrCcrrti  in  order  to  become 

eS/xuo  1  T77  7rtcrT€t  (Ign.  Ephes .  10) :  comp.  Polycarp  PhiL  10, 
where  this  is  quoted.  He  is  speaking  o>s  craXevofxcyoLs.  He  says 
<&jx€TOLKLi*Y)Toiy  ‘unmoveable’  (here  only),  not  dKiv^roc,  ‘unmoved’ : 
they  must  not  allow  themselves  to  be  loosed  from  their  moorings ; 
comp.  Arist.  Eth.  Nic \  11.  iv.  3. 

TT€picr<j€uoyT€s  tw  2py«  Tou  Kuplou  ttcI^totc.  Every  word  tells. 
In  the  abundance  of  results  they  may  be  equal  to  Apostles 
#  D  and  Chrys.  have  $<5m,  Vulg.  qui  dedit%  which  spoils  the  sense. 
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( v .  10);  but  it  must  be  in  work,  not  in  disputation;  and  in  the 
Lord’s  work,  which  He  always  has  ready  for  each  one  of  His 
servants  to  do;  and  there  must  be  no  relaxing  of  effort,  no 
shirking.  This  involves  koVos,  wearisome  toil.  But  what  of  that, 
with  the  full  knowledge  which  they  possess  of  what  the  conditions 
are  ?  Ti  Aeyeis ;  7raA.1v  kotto s  ,  ’AAAa  orc^avous  ^xa,v>  Ka'L  v^ep 
ovpavwv  (Chrys.). 

6  kottos  uj x«v  o5k  ecrriv  kcj'os  hr  Kuptw.  This  may  mean  either 
that  the  effort  of  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord  abundantly  is  no 
idle  pastime,  or  that  it  is  not  fruitless,  but  is  sure  to  have  blessed 
results  here  and  hereafter;  vv.  10  and  14  favour  the  latter.  If 
there  were  no  Resurrection,  their  labour  would  be  fruitless ;  but 
in  such  conditions  as  have  been  established,  in  such  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  as  that  in  which  they  work,  viz.  kv  Kvpia>,  that  is  im¬ 
possible.  We  need  not  confine  iv  Kvpcw  to  /cevos,  still  less  to 
/co7ros,  from  which  it  is  too  far  removed ;  it  probably  belongs  to 
the  whole  sentence.  The  Apostle  goes  on  to  give  them  an 
illustration  of  doing  God’s  work. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  XV.  42-44. 

A  considerable  number  of  scholars,  and  among  them  J.  H. 
Bernard,  R.  H.  Charles,  G.  G.  Findlay,  and  W.  Milligan,  contend 
that  cnreiperai  in  w.  42-44  cannot  refer  to  the  4  sowing  ’  of  the 
corpse  in  the  ground.  No  such  use  of  cnrctpeiv,  it  is  said,  has 
been  produced.  Moreover,  the  analogy  about  the  difference 
between  the  seed  sown  and  the  plant  that  rises  from  it  shows 
that  St  Paul  cannot  mean  burial  when  he  speaks  of  4  sowing/ 
His  argument  is  that  the  seed  is  not  dead  when  it  is  sown,  but 
that  it  must  die  before  it  is  quickened.  In  the  animal  world, 
death  precedes  burial ;  but,  in  vegetation,  the  burial  of  the  seed 
precedes  death,  the  death  that  is  necessary  for  the  new  life.  The 
same  holds  good  of  John  xii.  24,  where  7 rcow  cfe  tyjv  yfjv  is  used 
for  being  sown,  and  the  4 falling  into  the  earth’  precedes  the 
dying.  In  human  existence,  what  precedes  the  death  that 
prepares  the  way  for  resurrection  is  life  in  this  world,  and  this  is 
what  is  meant  by  cnretperat.*  The  vital  germ  is  placed  in 

Calvin  points  out  this  interpretation  as  a  possible  alternative;  aut  si 
mavis,  illam  svmilitudincm  retinens  praesentis  vitae  tempus  metaphorice 
satiom  comparat .  The  original  meaning  of  serere  is  ‘  to  bring  forth  ’ ;  non 
temere  nec  fortuito  sail  et  creati  sumus  (Cic.  Tusc.  1.  xlix.  118).  He  speaks 
of  a  maiurttatem  serendt  generis  humani;  quod  sparsum  in  terras  atque 
satum ,  dwino  auctum  sit  animorum  munere  ( be  Leg,  I.  ix.  24). 
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material  surroundings,  like  seed  in  soil,  and  continues  in  them 
until  death  sets  the  vitality  free  to  begin  a  new  career  under  far 
more  glorious  conditions.  With  this  interpretation  the  contra¬ 
diction  involved  in  calling  a  corpse  a  o-ayta  i/a^ov  is  avoided ; 
and  the  sudden  intrusion  of  the  thought  of  burial,  which  occurs 
nowhere  in  the  argument  from  v*  1 2  onwards,  is  avoided  also. 

It  is  possible  that  this  is  correct ;  nevertheless,  the  marked 
inclusion  of  Christ’s  burial  (kcu  oti  era in  the  very  brief  Creed 
given  in  vv.  3,  4,  gives  considerable  support  to  the  common 
interpretation.  Moreover,  sowing  is  a  very  natural  figure  to  use 
respecting  the  dead  body  of  one  who  is  to  rise  again. 


XVI.  PRACTICAL  AND  PERSONAL:  THE  CONCLUSION. 

The  Epistle  now  rapidly  draws  to  an  end  with  a  number  of 
brief  directions,  communications,  salutations,  exhortations,  and 
good  wishes.  It  will  suffice  to  make  six  subdivisions ;  (a)  The 
Collection  for  the  Poor  at  Jerusalem,  1-4 ;  (t b )  St  Paul’s  intended 
Visit  to  Corinth,  5-9;  (c)  Timothy  and  Apollos  commended, 
10-12;  (d)  Exhortation  interjected,  13,  14;  ( e )  Directions 
respecting  Stephanas  and  others,  15-18;  (/)  Concluding 

Salutations,  Warning,  and  Benediction,  19-24. 

1-4.  Here,  as  at  xv.  49,  the  Apostle  suddenly  descends  from 
very  lofty  heights  to  matters  of  ordinary  experience.  It  is  as  if 
he  had  suddenly  checked  himself  in  his  triumphant  rhapsody 
with  the  thought  that  e  the  work  of  the  Lord  ’  in  this  life  must  be 
attended  to.  There  is  still  much  labour  to  be  undertaken  by 
those  who  still  remain  alive  waiting  for  the  final  victory,  and  he 
must  return  to  business. 

St  Paul  had  the  collection  of  money  for  the  poorer  members 
of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem  very  much  at  heart,  as  is  seen  from 
this  passage  and  2  Cor.  viii.,  ix.,  with  which  should  be  compared 
Rom.  xv.  26,  Gal.  ii.  10,  and  Acts  xxiv.  17.  In  “the  ablest  and 
most  convincing  section  of  Paley’s  Horae  Paulinae  ”  (ii.  1)  it  is 
shown  how  these  four  passages,  while  having  each  their  distinctive 
features,  “  fit  and  dovetail  into  one  another  and  thus  imply  that 
all  are  historical.”  We  thus  have  “singular  evidence  of  the 
genuineness  ”  of  the  documents  which  contain  these  different  but 
thoroughly  consistent  accounts.  See  Sanday  and  Headlam 
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(p.  413),  and  Jowett  (p.  419),  on  Rom.  xv.  29 ;  also  the  Camb . 
Grk.  Test  on  2  Cor.  viii.  and  ix.  The  directions  given  here  are 
so  brief  that  we  may  suppose  that  the  Corinthians  already  knew 
a  good  deal  about  the  matter,  possibly  from  Titus,  who  may 
have  been  in  Corinth  before  this.  Moreover,  Titus  may  have 
been  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  and  in  that  case  would  be  able  to 
tell  them  in  detail  what  the  Apostle  desired  them  to  do.  We 
know  that  Titus  did  organize  the  collection  at  Corinth.  In 
2  Cor.  ix.  1,  St  Paul  says  that  ‘it  is  superfluous  for  him  to  write  ’ 
on  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  in  his  intense  anxiety  about  the 
fund,  he  says  a  great  deal  more  than  he  says  here,  supporting 
the  appeal  with  strong  arguments. 

His  anxiety  about  the  collection  is  very  intelligible.  The 
distress  at  Jerusalem  was  great  and  constant  Jews  often  made 
collections  for  impoverished  Jews ;  Christians  must  do  at  least 
as  much.  It  was  specially  to  be  wished  that  Gentile  Christians 
should  help  Jewish  Christians,  and  thus  promote  better  feeling 
between  the  two  bodies.  Still  more  was  it  to  be  wished  that 
Christians  at  Corinth,  where  the  Apostle's  work  was  regarded 
with  suspicion  and  dislike  by  the  Jewish  party,  should  send 
liberal  help  to  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  where  the  suspicion  and 
dislike  originated.  This  would  prove  two  things;  (1)  that  his 
Apostolic  authority  was  effectual  in  a  Gentile  Church,  and  (2) 
that  he  had  loyal  affection  for  the  Church  at  Jerusalem. 

Augustine  suggests  that  the  poverty  at  Jerusalem  was  the 
result  of  the  community  of  goods  (Acts  iv.  32),  a  view  that  is 
still  held,  and  is  probably  part  of  the  explanation :  communism 
without  careful  organization  of  labour  is  sure  to  end  in  disaster. 
But  there  were  other  causes.  Jerusalem  had  a  pauperized 
population,  dependent  on  the  periodical  influx  of  visitors.  The 
Jewish  world,  from  Cicero’s  time  at  least,  supported  the  poor  of 
Jerusalem  by  occasional  subventions.  As  the  Christian  Jews 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  body,  they  would  lose  their 
share  in  these  doles ;  and  the  ‘communism’  of  Acts  iv.  32  was 
but  a  temporary  remedy.  Most  of  the  converts  were,  therefore, 
poor  at  the  outset.  They  were  probably  ‘boycotted’  and  other¬ 
wise  persecuted  by  the  unconverted  Jews  (1  Thess.  ii.  14;  Jas.  ii.  6, 
v.  1-6),  and  their  position  would  be  similar  to  that  of  Hindoo 
Christians  excluded  from  their  caste,  or  Protestants  in  the  West 
of  Ireland.  And  the  belief  that  ‘the  Lord  was  at  hand’  (v.  aa) 
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may  have  checked  industry  at  Jerusalem,  as  it  did  at  Thessalonica 
(2  Thess.  iii.  10 ;  Didache  xii.).  See  Knowling  on  Acts  xx.  4, 
p.  422 ;  Beet  on  2  Cor.  viii.  15,  pp.  426  f. ;  Hort,  Romans  and 
Ephesians ,  pp.  39  f.,  173;  Ramsay,  St  Paul  the  Traveller , 
pp.  287  f. ;  Rendall,  Expositor ,  Nov.  1893,  p,  321. 

1,  riepl  tt)?  Xoyias-  The  abrupt  transition  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  the  Corinthians  had  asked  about  the  matter :  comp, 
vii.  1,  viii.  x,  xii.  1.  At  any  rate  the  sudden  introduction  of  this 
topic  implies  that  they  were  already  acquainted  with  it ;  comp, 
the  sudden  transition  to  Apollos  in  v.  12.  St  Paul  uses  seven 
words  in  speaking  of  this  collection ;  \oy  Co.  (v.  1) ;  x*Pt5  (».  3 ; 
2  Cor.  viii.  4);  ko ivwvta  (2  Cor.  viii.  4,  ix.  13;  Rom.  xv.  26); 
SiaKona  (2  Cor.  viii.  4,  ix.  1,  12,  13);  uSparys  (2  Cor.  viu.  20); 
el Woyla  (2  Cor.  ix.  5);  XtiTovpyta  (2  C01.  ix,  12);  to  which  may 
be  added  c\c?//uKnWt  (Acts  xxiv.  17,  in  the  report  of  his  speech 
before  Felix)  and  wpocr^opal  {ibid.).  The  classical  woid  crvWo yfj 
is  not  found  in  N.T. ;  in  LXX,  only  of  David’s  scrip  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  40).  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  Aoyia  or  Xoyua  was  found 
only  here  and  in  ecclesiastical  writers  (Ellicott  ad  loc.,m Suicer,  ii. 
p.  247);  and  Edwards  thought  that  St  Paul  had  coined  the 
word.  Deissmann  {Bible  Studies,  pp.  142  f.)  shows  that  it  was 
“  used  in  Egypt  from  the  2nd  cent.  n.c.  at  the  latest,”  and  gives 
various  examples  from  papyri :  in  one,  Aoyaa  is  associated  with 
Aarovpyta.  He  thinks  that  in  2  Cor.  ix.  5  the  first  cvkoylav  may 
be  a  corruption  of  Xoyaav.  See  also  Light ,  pp.  104,  366. 

€t$  -rods  dytous.  He  does  not  mean  that  the  Christians  at 
Jerusalem  were  in  a  special  sense  ‘holy’;  he  indicates  why  the 
Corinthians  ought  to  give.  Those  in  need  are  their  fellow- 
Christians  (i.  2;  2  Cor.  i.  1):  sic  mavult  dicere  quam  ‘pauperes’ ; 
id  facit  ad  impetrandum  (Beng.).  He  perhaps  also  indicates 
that  those  in  need  were  the  source  and  original  headquarters  of 
the  Corinthians*  Christianity  (Rom,  xv.  27).  Although  he  does 
not  say  so,  we  might  suppose  from  this  passage  that  all  the 
Jerusalem  Christians  were  poverty-stricken.  Rom.  xv.  26  shows 
that  this  was  not  SO  :  it  was  cfe  rota  rra>x<>ta  rw  ayCwv  rwv  iv  Tcp. 
that  the  kowwIh  was  to  be  made.  With  this  use  of  tk  c.  arc.  for 
the  dat  commodi  comp.  2  Cor.  viii.  4,  ix.  1,  13  :  it  is  found  in 
LXX,  and  is  probably  not  a  Hebraism  but  an  Alexandrian  idiom. 
It  is  found  in  papyri;  Deissmann,  pp.  117  f. 

&nr«p  Si^Tofa  Tats  *kkX.  t.  r.  *  Just  as  I  made  arrangements 
for  the  Churches  of  Galatia.*  There  is  a  tone  of  authority  in  the 
verb;  as  Chrysostom  remarks,  “He  did  not  say,  *1  exhorted 
and  advised,*  but,  *  I  made  arrangements,*  as  being  more  absolute ; 
and  he  does  not  cite  the  case  of  one  city,  but  of  a  whole  nation.” 
And  the  compound  verb  indicates  that  detailed  directions  had 
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been  given  to  the  Galatians, — possibly  by  St  Paul  in  person. 
What  follows  is  no  doubt  a  summary  of  these  directions,  to  be 
enlarged  by  Titus.  ‘The  Churches  of  Galatia*  are  mentioned 
to  show  the  Corinthians  that  they  are  not  the  only  Gentiles  who 
are  asked  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  Jewish  Christians, 
and  also  to  move  them  to  imitate  such  good  examples.  Galat- 
arum  exemplum  Corinthiis ,  Corinthiorum  exemplum  Macedonibus 
(2  Cor.  ix.  2),  Corinthiorum  et  Macedonum  Romanis  (Rom.  xv. 
26)  prop onit  (Beng.). 

outws  *a!  fleets  iroi^craTe.  ‘So  also  do  you  act.*  He  writes 
with  confidence :  he  has  only  to  give  directions,  and  they  are 
sure  to  be  followed.  There  is  none  of  the  anxious  pleading  of 
2  Cor.  viii.,  ix.  And  it  was  perhaps  this  apparent  peremptoriness 
which  his  opponents  used  as  an  argument  against  him.  See 
G.  H.  Rendall,  p.  107.  We  may  infer  from  this  that  the  plan 
adopted  in  Galatia  had  not  proved  unsuccessful.  The  <5c nrep  .  .  . 
ovrws  implies  that  the  details  of  that  plan  are  to  be  exactly 
followed,  and  tytas  is  emphatic  (Gal.  ii.  10).  We  need  not 
infer  from  Gal.  vi.  6,  7,  that  the  appeal  to  the  Galatians  had 
failed;  the  Apostle  is  writing  there  respecting  the  support  of 
teachers  in  Galatia,  not  of  the  poor  at  Jerusalem. 

2.  KaTa  pay  o-apfidrou.  ‘On  every  first  day  of  the  week.* 
The  expression  is  Hebraistic;  Mark  xvi.  2  ;  Luke  xxiv.  1 ;  John 
xx.  1,  19;  Acts  xx.  7.  For  the  sing.  craft fiarov  =  ‘  week,*  Luke 
xviii.  12  ;  [Mark  xvi.  9].  This  is  our  earliest  evidence  respecting 
the  early  consecration  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  by  the 
Apostolic  Church.  Apparently,  the  name  ‘  Lord*s  Day  *  was  not 
yet  in  use,  and  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  never  called  ‘  the 
sabbath  *  in  Scripture.  If  it  was  right  to  do  good  on  the  Jewish 
sabbath  (Matt.  xii.  12;  Mark  lii.  4),  how  much  more  on  the 
Lord’s  Day  ?  kou  yap  y  ypipa  heavy  yv  ayayeiv  iXey/xocrvvyVy 
for  it  reminded  them  of  the  untold  blessings  which  they  had 
received  (Chrys.).  Hastings,/)^,  iii.  p.  140;  D .  Chr.Anf.il 
p.  2031 ;  Knowling,  Test,  of  St  Paul  to  Christ ,  pp.  281  f. 

Ii caoros  uim^.  It  is  assumed  that  every  one,  however  poor, 
will  give  something ;  but  the  giving  is  to  be  neither  compulsory 
nor  oppressive.  Some  of  them  would  be  slaves. 

irap*.  IauT§  tiOItoj  0r)<raupiE«v.  This  cannot  mean,  ‘Let 
him  assign  a  certain  sum  as  he  is  disposed,  and  put  it  into  the 
Church  treasury.*  It  is  improbable  that  at  that  time  there  was 
any  Church  treasury,  and  not  until  much  later  was  money 
collected  during  public  worship.  Each  is  to  lay  by  something 
weekly  ‘in  his  own  house,  forming  a  little  hoard,  which  will 
become  a  heavenly  treasure*  (Matt.  vi.  19-21;  Luke  xii.  21). 
Chrysostom  says  that  the  accumulation  was  to  be  made  in  private, 
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because  the  additions  might  be  so  small  that  the  donor  would 
be  ashamed  to  make  them  in  the  congregation.  The  Apostle 
virtually  says,  4  Become  a  guardian  of  holy  possessions,  a  self- 
elected  steward  of  the  poor  * — yzvov  <pv\a£  Xprjfi  &tcov  l €pwvf  avro - 
XtiporovrjTOS  olkovojjlos  7rev7yrcoi'.* 

o  ti  ifr  cuoSwTat.  *  Whatsoever  he  may  prosper  in/  *  whatever 
success  he  may  have/  ‘  whereinsoever  he  is  prospered  by  God 9 ; 
quod  pro  Dei  benignitatc  licuerit  (Beza).  The  idea  of  a  prosperous 
journey  (68os)has  dropped  out  of  the  word.  The  verb  is  frequent 
in  this  more  general  sense  in  LXX,  especially  in  Chronicles, 
Daniel,  and  Tobit:  comp,  the  Testaments,  Judah  i.  6;  Gad,  vii. 
i.  It  is  not  certain  what  tense  cvoSayrai  is.  WH.  (ii.  App,  p. 
172)  decide  for  the  perfect;  either  cvdSamw,  perf.  indie.,  or 
cuoSamu,  a  very  rare  perf.  mid.  subjunctive.  J.  H.  Moulton 
( Gr .  i.  p.  54)  follows  Blass  and  Findlay  in  deciding  for  the  pres, 
subj.,  which  seems  to  be  more  probable.  In  any  case,  the 
meaning  is  that  the  amount  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  giver  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  weekly  gains ;  and  there  is  no  dictation  as  to  the 
right  proportion,  whether  a  tenth,  or  more,  or  less.  A  tenth  is 
little  for  some,  impossible  for  others ;  but  week  by  week  each 
would  see  how  much  or  how  little  he  had  got,  and  would  act 
accordingly. 

fra  jxfy  $tclv  t<$t€  Xoytat  yfrwin-ai.  c  So  that,  whenever 
I  come,  collections  may  not  be  going  on  then.’  f  Each  will  have 
his  contribution  ready,  instead  of  having  to  decide  at  the 
last  moment  how  much  he  ought  to  give,  and  how  the  money 
is  to  be  found.  St  Paul  does  not  wish  to  go  round  begging, 
when  he  comes ;  he  will  have  other  things  to  do.  Moreover,  he 
does  not  wish  to  put  pressure  upon  them  by  asking  in  person 
(2  Cor.  ix.  7) :  he  desires  to  leave  them  quite  free.  The  rbr*  is 
emphatic ;  *  then  ’  would  be  the  worst  possible  time. 

crafip&rwv  (K  L  M)  is  an  obvious  correction  of  the  less  usual  <raj3pdrov 
(A  B  C  D  E  F  G  I  P) :  fct*  has  cra#9arw.  For  &v,  B  I  M  have  idv.  ebod&rat 
D  E  F  G  L  P)  is  to  be  preferred  to  et 'joStbdy  (A  C  I  K  M).  Vulg.  has. 

CmT  ei  bene  placuerit ,  which  seems  to  imply  a  reading  6  n  idv  ebtioKy,  and 
tin  translations  of  Chrys,  have  quod  sibi  vid&atur  or  videbitur,  6rav 
tfi'oS&rat  is  pure  conjecture. 


*  Calvin  remarks  that  Christians,  who  know  that  they  have  God  for  their 
debtor,  ought  to  feel  the  blessedness  of  giving,  when  even  a  heathen  poet 
(Mart,  v.  42)  could  write,  Quas  dederis  solas  semper  habebis  opes:  and 
PrimasiuK  says  that  by  giving  a  little  at  a  time  they  will  not  feel  oppressed, 
and  so  can  he  the  cheerful  givers  who  are  beloved  by  God:  Compare  /cal 
avpijyayav  dpyttfnbv  /catfd  Ik&cttov  ijShvdro  i)  x^P  (Bar*  i*  6). 

t  It  illustrates  th<$  caprice  of  the  AV.  that  in  v.  1  \oyta  is  rendered 
‘collection/  and  in  v,  2  ‘gathering.’  Tyndale  and  the  Genevan  have 
*  gathering  *  in  both  places,  while  the>  Rhemish  has  ‘collection*  in  both. 
Contrast  the  tfrav  in  2,  3,  5  with  the  idv  in  10, 
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3.  orav  he  irapayimpai  k.t.X.  ‘  But  whenever  I  arrive, 
whomsoever  ye  may  approve,  these  with  letters  (commendatory) 
will  I  send  to  take  your  bounty  to  Jerusalem.’  He  is  represented 
as  using  the  same  verb  respecting  this  subject  in  his  speech 
before  Felix  (Acts  xxiv.  17) ;  cXe^ocrvvas  7roirjcrwv  eh  to  cOvos  jjlov 
TrapeyeuofjLyjv,  AV.,  RV.,  and  various  modern  scholars  take  ht 
€7naro\o)v  with  SoKt^acnyre,  in  which  case  the  letters  are  written  by 
the  Corinthians  as  credentials  for  the  delegates  to  be  sent  to 
Jerusalem  with  the  money:  so  also  Arm.,  Calv.,  Beza.  But  it  is 
more  natural  to  take  the  words  with  in  front  of  which 

they  are  placed  in  emphatic  contrast  to  < rvv  e/W  which  is  similarly 
placed  before  iropevo-ovra  1.  He  will  either  write  letters  with 
which  to  send  the  delegates  (2  Cor.  iii.  1 ;  Acts  ix.  2),  or  he  will 
take  the  delegates  with  himself.  The  delegates  were  not  to  be 
sent  off  until  the  Apostle  arrived  at  Corinth.  What  need,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  Corinthians  to  write  letters?  Syr.,  Copt.,  Aeth., 
Chrys.,  Tisch.,  Treg.,  and  others  take  hi  eir.  with  Trepaj/a).  ‘  Letters  ’ 
is  probably  a  true  plural,  not  the  “plural  of  category.”  The 
Apostle  would  write  to  more  than  one  person  at  Jerusalem.* 

In  N.T.,  SoKifia&Lv  often  implies  that  what  has  been  tested 
(hi.  13)  has  stood  the  test  and  been  approved  (xi.  28 ;  Rom.  i. 
28,  ii.  18;  1  Thess.  ii.  4,  where  see  Milligan),  as  here.  Just  as 
St  Paul  does  not  dictate  what  proportion  of  their  gains  they 
ought  to  give,  so  he  does  not  select  the  bearers  of  the  fund,  still 
less  claim  to  have  charge  of  it  himself.  In  no  case  will  he  do  that, 
to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  enriching  himself  out  of  it.  Those  who 
find  the  money  are  to  entrust  it  to  persons  tested  and  approved 
by  themselves,  and  these  persons  are  to  have  letters  from  the 
Apostle  as  credentials,  unless  he  goes  himself.  The  two  aorists, 
7rapayivo)fxai  and  SoKt/xacr^rc,  indicate  that  his  arrival  and  the 
selection  of  the  delegates  are  regarded  as  contemporaneous. t 

Very  often  airo^epew  does  not  mean  ‘carry  away9  so  much 
as  ‘take  home]  ‘bring  to  its  destination ,’  and  in  some  cases 
‘  bring  back9  It  was  not  the  removal  of  the  money  from  Corinth, 
but  its  being  conveyed  to  Jerusalem,  that  was  the  important 
point:  comp.  Luke  xvi.  22.  And  he  speaks  of  it  as  their 
‘gracious  gift,’  rrjv  xapiv  vfim  (2  Cor.  viii.  4-7,  19),  beneficentiam 
vestram  (Beza),  because  he  would  regard  it  as  free  bounty,  like 
the  graciousness  of  God. 

*  In  Galatians,  St  Paul  uses  the  later  Graedzed  political  form  rIepcxr6\v/ia 
of  the  actual  city  (1.  17,  18,  ii  1),  and  the  ancient  theocratic  Hebrew  form 
rXepovcra\^fi  of  the  typical  city  (iv.  25,  26  ;  comp.  Heb.  xii.  22 ;  Rev.  iii.  12  ; 
xxi.  2,  10).  But  here  and  Rom.  xv.  19,  25,  26,  31  he  uses  TepowroX^  of 
the  actual  city,  4 ‘lovingly  and  reverently,”  as  of  the  mother  Church  and  the 
home  of  suffering  saints.  See  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies ,  p.  316. 

I  Papyri  seem  to  show  that  oOs  Olp  SoKifjt.d(ry}Te  was  a  phrase  in  common 
use.  On  commendatory  letters  see  Deissmann,  Light,  p.  158. 
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4.  8c  a£iOV  t}  tou  K&pe  TropeueaSai.  ‘  But  if  it  be  fit  that 

I  also  should  go/  The  d£iov  is  purposely  put  without  a  sub¬ 
stantive,  and  7rop€V€cr0(iL  is  used  in  its  common  sense  of  going  on  a 
mission,  going  with  a  purpose,  with  a  work  to  be  done  :  see  West- 
cott  on  John  vii.  33.  *  If  the  amount  collected  makes  it  worth 

while  for  me  also  to  go  on  this  business  *  is  another  possible  mean¬ 
ing.  He  could  not  abandon  other  work  in  order  to  present  a 
paltry  sum ;  and  an  Apostle  could  not  take  the  lead  in  so  unworthy 
a  mission.  It  would  look  like  approving  niggardliness.  There  is 
no  pride  of  office  here,  but  proper  respect  for  himself  and  them. 
It  is  with  consciousness  of  his  authority  that  he  says,  ‘they  shall 
go  with  me,’  not  *  I  will  go  with  them/ 

Were  the  Corinthians  niggardly,  or  at  least  somewhat  backward 
in  giving?  One  is  inclined  to  think  so  by  the  doubt  expressed 
here:  see  also  ix.  11,  12  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  8,  9,  xii.  13.  No  Corinthian 
delegates  are  mentioned  Acts  xx.  4.  That  might  mean  that  the 
Corinthians  sent  their  contribution  independently.  But  it  might 
mean  that  they  were  not  represented  because  their  contribution 
was  so  small.  St  Paul  twice  went  to  Jerusalem  with  money  for 
the  poor  (Acts  xi.  29,  30,  xxiv.  17).  It  was  perhaps  because  he 
was  known  to  have  charge  of  such  funds  that  he  was  expected 
by  Felix  to  pay  for  his  release  (xxiv.  26). 

5-9.  He  gives  further  information  about  the  proposed  (v.  3) 
visit  to  Corinth.  He  will  come,  but  he  must  postpone  his  visit 
for  the  present.  This  postponement  will  be  compensated  by  the 
increased  length  of  his  visit,  when  he  does  come ;  and  they  will 
be  able  to  help  him  for  his  next  journey.  He  cannot,  however, 
leave  Ephesus  just  yet,  for  there  is  great  opportunity  for 
good  work,  and  his  presence  there  is  necessary.  This  will  give 
them  all  the  more  time  for  laying  money  by  for  the  Jerusalem 
poor. 

5.  trw  M.  BiiXGw,  M.  8tfyx°fJL<u-  ‘Whenever  I  shall  have 
journeyed  through  Macedonia,  for  I  intend  journeying  through 
M/  In  Acts  (xiii.  6,  xiv.  24,  xv.  3,  41,  xviii.  23,  xix.  1,  21,  xx.  2), 
SUpXOfjua  seems  to  be  almost  a  technical  term  for  a  missionary 
tour  or  evangelistic  journey,  the  district  traversed  being  in  the 
accusative  without  a  preposition:  Ramsay,  St  Paul,  pp.  72,  384; 
Knowling  on  Acts  xiii.  6.  In  contrast  to  this  tour  through 
Macedonia  he  intends  making  a  long  stay  (7rapap,€vo>)  at  Corinth. 

The  erroneous  note  at  the  end  of  this  Epistle,  “  written  from 
Philippi,1 *  is  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  8 Upxofxai  s  as  if  it 
meant  *  I  am  at  the  present  moment  passing  through  M./  instead 
of  *  M.  I  pass  through,*  ue*  ‘  such  is  my  intention ;  I  make  no 
long  stay  anywhere/  It  is  clear  from  v,  8  that  he  writes  from 
Ephesus. 
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6.  irpos  ujxd$  Tuxoy  Trapapevai.  £  But  with  you  (first,  in 
emphatic  contrast  to  Macedonia)  perchance  I  shall  stay  or  even 
winter.’  With  tt pos  v/xa s  comp.  Gal.  i.  18 ;  Matt.  xiii.  56 ;  and  see 
Westcott  on  John  1.  1  and  1  John  i.  2.  The  7 rpo$  implies  more 
than  fierd  or  ow,  and  means  £  in  active  intercourse  with  you.9 
The  acc.  abs.  rvxov  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  Biblical  Greek,  but 
it  occurs  in  Plato  and  Xenophon :  *  comp,  the  colloquial  “  happen 
I  shall  come.”  In  xiv.  10,  el  rvxoi.  His  remaining  at  Corinth 
through  the  winter  might  be  necessary,  because  navigation  then 
would  be  perilous  or  impossible.  After  14th  Sept,  navigation 
was  considered  dangerous;  after  nth  Nov.  it  ceased  till  5th 
March:  see  Blass  on  Acts  xxvii.  9;  Ramsay,  St  Paul \  p.  322; 
and  Zahn,  Introduction  to  NT.,  i.  p.  319.  Orelli  on  Hor.  Od.  1. 
iv.  2  quotes  Vegetius,  De  re  mil .  v.  9,  ex  die  Hi.  Id.  Novenibr. 
usque  in  diem  vi.  Id.  Mart .  maria  claudi. 

iva  upeis  fie  TrpoTr^p\|/iqT€  £  In  order  that  you  may  be 

the  people  to  set  me  forward  on  my  journey,  whithersoever  I 
may  go.’  He  would  rather  have  his  £  send-off’  from  them.  For 
this,  7rpoTrejjL7T€Lv  is  the  usual  verb  (2  Cor.  i.  16 ;  Rom.  xv.  24; 
Acts  xv.  3,  etc.).  He  is  not  asking  for  money  or  provisions; 
the  verb  does  not  necessarily  mean  more  than  good  wishes  and 
prayers.  The  last  clause  is  purposely  indefinite  (ou  edv  7 r.).  He 
may  go  to  Jerusalem,  but  that  depends  upon  various  circum¬ 
stances.  With  o5  for  61  comp.  Luke  x.  1,  xxiv.  28 ;  it  is  freq.  in 
late  Greek  (Gen.  xx.  13,  xxviii.  15  ;  etc.). 

WH.,  following  BM  67,  prefer  Kara/xevQ  to  irapajicvCo  (SACDE 
F  G I  P).  There  would  be  temptation  to  make  the  verb  similar  to  irapa - 
Xeifid<TOi;  all  the  more  so  as  7rapa/x^mv  is  more  common  (Phil.  i.  25  ; 
Heb.  vii.  23 ;  Jas.  i.  25)  than  Kara^veLv  (Acts  i.  1 3).  Nevertheless  the 
balance  for  irapafievio  is  considerable. 

7.  ofi  Bik(a  y dp  Gpas  apn  iv  *irap<$8w  IScTv.  ‘For  I  do  not 
care  in  your  case  to  get  a  sight  (aor.)  just  in  passing.’  t  For 
the  third  time  in  two  verses  7rpos  fyxas,  v/xeUs,  v/xas),  he  lays  an 
affectionate  emphasis  on  the  pronoun.  In  the  case  of  such 
friends  as  they  are,  a  mere  passing  visit  would  be  very  unsatisfying ; 
all  the  more  so,  because  there  is  much  to  be  arranged  at  Corinth 
(xi.  34).  There  is  no  emphasis  on  apn,  as  if  he  meant,  £  I  paid 
a  passing  visit  to  you  once,  and  it  was  so  painful  that  I  do  not 
mean  to  repeat  the  experiment  now.’  The  &pr t  fits  in  well  with 
the  hypothesis  of  a  previous  short  visit  (2  Cor.  xii.  14,  xiii.  1), 

*  It  has  been  found  in  a  letter  written  on  a  leaden  tablet  from  Athens 
about  B.c.  400  (Deissmann,  New  Light  on  the  N.T. ,  p.  56). 

a  t  With  this  use  of  irdpoBos  compare  1  Sam.  xii.  4,  fj\6e  irdpoBos  r<g  dvdpl 
r$  TrXowrfy,  ‘  there  came  a  visit  to  the  rich  man’ ;  and  Wisd.  11.  5,  where  life 
is  called  <tkl8, s  irdpodos,  the  ‘  passing  of  a  shadow.’  In  Gen,  xxxviii.  X4,  iv 
wap68(p  seems  to  mean  ‘  on  a  by-way  ’  or  4  by  the  wayside  *  (see  Skinner 
ad  he.).  The  word  occurs  nowhere  else  in  N.T, 
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but  it  does  not  imply  it :  it  need  not  be  much  stronger  than 
‘just9  But  he  is  thinking  less  of  their  need  of  him  to  keep  them 
in  order  (nam  et  medicus  ibi  moram  liabei  ubi plures  aegrotant ), 
than  of  his  need  of  them  to  satisfy  his  yearning.  Lightfoot, 
who  contends  for  the  previous  short  visit,  says  that  this  passage 
cannot  be  used  as  evidence  for  it  {Biblical Essay s,  p.  275,  note). 

Xp<$voy  riva.  Emphatic :  ‘  For  I  am  hoping  to  stay  on  in 
intercourse  with  you  for  some  little  time.’  He  is  looking  forward 
to  living  among  them.  He  does  not  say  ‘  to  stay  on  at  Corinth  ’ : 
it  is  the  people,  not  the  place,  that  he  cares  about.  Excepting 
i.  2,  he  never  mentions  Corinth,  and  then  only  as  their  home. 

l&v  6  Kdpios  £mTp&|/fl.  It  is  of  no  importance  whether 
this  means  God  or  Christ.  But  there  may  be  point  in  the 
change  from  SeXrjarQ  (iv.  19),  ‘If  the  Lord  wills  me  to  do  this 
painful  thing,’  to  €7r irpctyv/,  ‘If  He  allows  me  this  pleasure’ 
(Heb.  vi.  3).  This,  however,  cannot  be  pressed:  Jas.  iv.  15; 
Acts  xviii.  21.  St  Paul’s  own  practice  shows  that  it  is  not 
necessary  always  to  express  this  condition  when  announcing 
one’s  plans  (z/.  5;  Rom.  xv.  28;  Acts  xix.  21).  Ben  Sira  is 
said  to  have  ruled  that  no  one  ought  to  say  that  he  will  do 
anything  without  first  saying,  “If  the  Lord  will”;  and  both 
St  Paul  and  St  James  may  be  influenced  by  a  form  of  Jewish 
piety  which  was  sure  to  commend  itself  to  Christians.  Mayor 
on  Janies  iv.  15  has  collected  various  examples  from  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  but  the  O.T.  does  not  supply  any.  Deiss- 
mann  ( Bible  Studies^  p.  252)  gives  several  illustrations  from 
papyri ;  and  see  Eur.  Ale,  780-5.  Iiort  {Romans  and  £j>hesia?is , 
pp.  42  f.)  points  out  how  uncertain  St  Paul’s  future  must  have 
seemed  to  him  (Rom.  i.  1  o). 

1  For  I  hope*  (I<V.)  is  to  be  prefen ed  to  ‘But  I  trust ’(AV.):  iXirlfu 
ydp  (N  A  BO  D  E  F  G I  M  P),  rtfw  54  (K  L) :  imrpty'Q  («  A  B  C  I  M), 
iirirplrp  (D  K  K  G  K). 

8.  ‘But  I  propose  to  stay  on  at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost.’ 
Evidently  he  is  writing  in  or  near  Ephesus,  and  probably  about 
Easter  (v.  7,  xv.  20).  At  that  time  navigation  would  have 
begun  again,  and  therefore  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to 
come.  It  does  not  much  matter  whether  we  read  eTri/xmo 
(  ss  7rapajA€vu>)  'irapa^ipdcros)  Or  Imficvw  (  «=  :  in  either 

case  he  is  expressing  his  intention.  WH.  prefer  eVt/xeVw,  ‘I  am 
staying  on.’  Pentecost  is  probably  mentioned  as  a  rough 
indication  of  time,  a  few  weeks  later.  He  does  not  mean 
that  he  must  keep  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  at  Ephesus.  His 
reasons  for  staying  on  are  quite  different.  There  is  a  grand 
opening  for  effectual  work,  and  there  is  a  powerful  opposition : 
he  must  utilize  the  one  and  check  the  other. 
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9.  ddpa  ydp  pot  dvfyyei'  peydXr)  kcu  lyep-yiqs.  ‘For  a  door 
is  standing  open  for  me,  great  and  effective.’  The  metaphor 
of  a  door  for  an  opportunity  is  simple  enough  (2  Cor.  ii.  12 ; 
Col.  iv.  3,  where  see  Lightfoot).  In  all  three  places  an  ofieni?ig 
for  preaching  the  Gospel  seems  to  be  meant,  although  in 
2  Cor.  ii.  12  the  meaning  might  be  that  Troas  was  a  good 
avenue  for  reaching  the  country  beyond  (Ramsay  in  Hastings, 
DB>  iv.  p.  8x4),  It  is  possible  that  euroSos  is  used  in  a  similar 
sense  1  Thess.  i.  9,  ii.  1.  In  Acts  xiv.  27  the  ‘door’  is  opened 
to  the  hearers,  not  to  the  preachers.  But  it  is  not  quite  clear 
what  kvepyris  means,  or  in  what  sense  a  door  can  be  called 
Ivcpy^s.  Probably  St  Paul  is  thinking  more  of  the  opportunity 
than  of  the  ‘door.’  The  ‘door’  means  an  opportunity,  and 
he  applies  to  it  an  epithet  which  suits  the  fact  better  than 
the  symbol.  It  may  mean  either  ‘effective,  influential,  pro¬ 
ductive  of  good  results,’  or  ‘calling  for  much  activity,  full  of 
employment5;  Philem.  6;  Heb.  iv.  12.  In  Heb.  iv.  12,  the 
Vulg.  has  efficax ;  in  Philem.  6  and  here,  evidens  (other  Latin 
texts,  manifesto) ,  which  is  a  translation  of  ivapyvjs,  sl  word 
which  is  not  found  in  Biblical  Greek;  nor  is  ivcpyrjs  found  in 
LXX.  On  the  ‘opened  door’  given  to  the  Church  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Rev.  iii.  8),  see  Swete  ad  loc .  and  Ramsay,  Letters  to 
the  Seven  Churches ,  p.  404.  See  also  Deissmann,  Light ,  p.  302. 

dmKetjxeyoi  ttoXXou  ‘  There  are  many  opposing  my  entrance,’ 
hindering  him  from  making  use  of  the  great  opportunity  (Phil, 
i.  20).  Among  these  are  the  wild  beasts  of  xv.  32,  and  they 
would  include  both  Jews  and  heathen.  Acts  xix.  shows  how 
true  this  estimate  of  the  situation  proved.  “The  superstition 
of  all  Asia  was  concentrated  at  Ephesus.  Throughout  the  early 
centuries  the  city  mob,  superstitious,  frivolous,  swayed  by  the 
most  common-place  motives,  was  everywhere  the  most  dangerous 
and  unfailing  enemy  of  Christianity,  and  often  carried  'the 
imperial  officials  further  than  they  wished  in  the  way  of  perse¬ 
cution  ’’  (Ramsay,  St  Pauly  p.  277).  But  this  determines  St  Paul, 
not  to  fly,  but  to  stay  on :  quod  alios  terruisset ,  Pauluni  invitat 
(Grotius). 

The  intransitive  dviyryev  is  late  Greek  for  dptyfCTcu. 

10-19.  His  intended  stay  at  Corinth  reminds  him  of  the 
visit  which  Timothy  is  to  pay  in  preparation  for  his  (iv.  17); 
and  the  thought  of  the  helper  who  has  already  started  reminds 
him  ot  another  helper,  Apollos,  who  refuses  to  start  at  present 

10.  ’E&y  84  c X0t)  T.  Timothy  had  been  sent  with  Erastus 
from  Ephesus  to  Corinth ;  but  as  he  had  to  go  through  Mace¬ 
donia  (Acts  xix.  22),  and  as  his  time  was  limited  (#.  ix),  St  Paul 
did  not  feel  sure  that  he  would  reach  Corinth ;  and  he  possibly 
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did  not  do  so.  In  2  Cor.  we  read  a  good  deal  about  the  visit  of 
Titus  to  C01 111th,  but  nothing  is  said  about  Timothy’s  visit  On 
the  other  hand,  while  the  Apostle  explains  and  defends  his  own 
changes  of  plan  about  visiting  Corinth,  he  says  nothing  about 
Timothy’s  having  failed  to  visit  them.  If  Timothy  is  the  aSt ktjOcls 
of  2  Cor.  vii.  12,  he  must  have  reached  Corinth  and  have  been 
grossly  insulted  by  some  one ;  but  more  probably  the  dSi/oytfeis  is 
St  Paul  himself.  Timothy  was  in  Macedonia  when  2  Cor.  was 
written  (1.  1),  and  perhaps  had  never  been  further.* 

|3\£ir€T€  im  d<t><$|3ws  y^nr|TCu  irpos  upas.  ‘See  that  he  comes 
to  feel  at  home  with  you  without  fear’:  comp.  Col.  iv.  17; 

2  John  8;  but  /^UVcrc  ptf  (viii.  9,  x.  12;  Gal.  v.  15;  Col. 
ii.  8,  etc.)  is  more  common  than  fiXtirere  Tva.  They  are  to 
take  care  that  there  is  no  painful  awkwardness  in  Timothy’s 
intcrcouise  with  them.  Was  Timothy  timid?  There  are 
passages  which  agree  with  such  a  supposition,  although  they 
do  not  necessarily  imply  it  (1  Tim.  v.  21-23;  2  Tim.  i.  6-8, 
ii-  h  3>  T5>  L  2)*  See  Hastings,  DB.  iv.  p.  768).  He  was 
certainly  young,  for  some  eight  years  later  St  Paul  still  speaks 
of  his  1  wry*  (x  Tim.  iv.  12) ;  and  the  Corinthians  could  certainly 
be  rude,  even  to  the  Apostle  himself  (2  Cor.  x.  xo). 

‘For  he  is  working  the  work  of  the  Lord  (xv.  58),  as  I 
also  am.’  Therefore,  if  they  put  difficulties  in  Timothy’s  way, 
they  will  be  hindering  the  work  which  God  has  given  to  the 
Apostle  to  do:  iv.  17 ;  Phil.  19-21. 

xdyd  («  A  C  K  L  P),  ml  4yd  (D  E  F  G),  4yd  (B  M  67).  WH.  adopt 
the  last,  on  the  same  evidence  as  mtafxcvQ  {v.  6).  In  Luke  ii.  48/ 
xvi.  9,  and  Acts  x.  26,  ml  4yd  seems  to  be  right ;  almost  everywhere  else 
Kiyd  is  the  better  reading,  but  the  evidence  is  frequently  divided.  In 
the  three  exceptions  the  4yd  is  rather  pointedly  co-ordinated  with  some 
one  else.  See  Gregory,  Prolegomena,  p.  96. 

II.  ns  o5k  afadv  ‘Let  no  one  therefore 

set  him  at  nought — treat  him  as  of  no  account’  (i.  28,  vi.  4; 
2  Cor.  x.  10;  Gal.  iv.  14;  x  Thess.  v.  20).  Except  Mark  ix.  12, 
the  verb  is  found  only  in  Paul  and  Luke.  It  is  stronger  than 
Kara<t>pov€vr<o  (1  Tim.  iv.  12;  comp.  xi.  22).  Beng.  quotes, 
vtwnpos  lytii  €ifu  ml  i£ov8€v<Dp,cvo$  (Ps.  cxiv.  141 :  adohscmtulus 
sum  ego  et  contemfiius ;  but  here  the  Vulg.  has  spemat%  with 
contemners  for  mrafypovtiv. 

Ik  ctp^Kfl.  To  be  taken  with  7rpcwre/^aTc,  not  with  Tv  a 
which  would  have  little  point  ‘When  he  departs,  let 
him  see  that  he  has  your  good  will,  and  that  he  leaves  no  bad 
feeling  in  any  of  you.’  ‘In  peace’  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
intercourse  with  them  will  be  a  fitting  result  of  ‘  without  fear  ’ 
at  the  beginning  of  it  The  last  clause  shows  why  they  ought 

*  Lightfout,  Biblical  Essays ,  p.  276  ;  Zahn,  Ini  rod.  Co  N.  T.f  i.  p.  344. 
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to  set  Timothy  forward  on  his  journey  with  peace  and  good 
will;  he  will  be  on  his  way  to  the  Apostle,  who  is  expecting 
him. 

jjLcra  tw v  Erastus  is  the  only  one  mentioned  in 

Acts  xix.  22  ;  but  there  may  have  been  others,  or  St  Paul 
may  have  expected  others.  The  words  need  not  mean  more 
than  that  Timothy  is  not  likely  to  come  alone.  This,  however, 
is  so  unimportant  a  meaning  that  some  prefer  taking  //.era  r.  aS. 
with  l  :  ‘  I  am  expecting  him  and  so  are  the  brethren.’ 

This  is  an  awkward  construction,  but  it  has  more  point.  ‘  The 
brethren’  in  this  case  will  be  the  same  as  ‘the  brethren’  in 
v, .  12,  viz.  those  who  brought  the  letter  from  Corinth  and  are 
waiting  to  take  back  the  Apostle’s  reply.  The  meaning  would 
then  be,  ‘Send  him  back  to  me  in  peace,  and  then  the  brethren 
who  are  waiting  for  him  will  be  able  to  start  with  my  answer 
to  you.’ 

12.  riepl  Se  ’AiroXXcS.  This  looks  as  if  the  Corinthians  had 
asked  that  Apollos  should  visit  them  again  (v.  i,  vii.  i,  25, 
viii.  1,  xii.  1).  At  any  rate  St  Paul  knew  that  they  would  be 
glad  to  have  Apollos  among  them  once  more,  and  he  is 
anxious  to  assure  them  that  he  is  quite  willing  that  Apollos 
should  come.  He  is  not  jealous  of  the  able  and  attractive 
Alexandrian,  and  is  not  at  all  afraid  that  he  may  join  the 
Apollos  party  (i.  12,  iii.  4-6,  iv.  6;  Tit.  iii.  13).  He  has 
urged  him  strongly  to  go  with  the  brethren  who  are  to  take 
1  Cor.  to  Corinth,  and  it  is  not  his  fault  that  Apollos  does 
not  do  so. 

Ral  tt&vtus  o<jk  ^  0^X Yjjjia  fra  2X0fl  k.t.X.  ‘  And,  in  spite  of 
all  I  could  say,  he  had  no  wish  to  come  now;  but  he  will 
come  whenever  the  right  time  arrives.’  The  'irapcKaXscra  airrov 
shows  whose  ‘will’  is  meant;  ‘I  exhorted  and  entreated  him, 
and  there  was  absolutely  no  wish  to  come  at  present.’  Chry¬ 
sostom  assumes  that  it  is  the  will  of  Apollos  that  is  the  impedi¬ 
ment,  and  points  out  how  St  Paul  excuses  himself  without 
blaming  Apollos.  To  suppose  that  the  will  of  God  is  meant 
(Theoph.,  Beng.,  Evans)  is  at  variance  with  the  context.  When 
St  Paul  means  the  will  of  God,  which  is  very  frequently,  he 
says  so  (i.  1 ;  2  Cor.  i.  1,  viii.  5,  etc.).*  In  the  N.T.,  7 rdvr<o$ 

*  But  see  Lightfoot,  On  Revision,  p.  118,  who  quotes  Ign.  Rpkes .  20, 
Rom.  i,  Smyr.  1 ;  where,  however,  the  context  shows  that  the  Divine  will  is 
meant,  and  where  some  texts  have  rod  0eoD  expressed. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  St  Paul  did  not  regard  Apollos  as  the  leader  of  the 
Apollos  party,  any  more  than  he  regarded  Peter  as  leader  of  the  Cephas 
party,  or  himself  as  leader  of  the  Paul  party.  But  it  is  possible  that  Apollos 
had  some  reason,  which  the  Apostle  does  not  care  to  mention,  for  not 
wishing  to  return  to  Corinth  then.  Origen  speaks  ol  him  as  being  iwUrKoros 
at  Conntb, 
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is  found  only  in  Paul  and  Luke  (ix.  io;  Luke  iv.  23;  Acts 
xxviii.  4) :  it  expresses  strong  affirmation,  utique  (Vulg.).  The 
vvv  softens  the  refusal :  Apollos  has  not  made  up  his  mind 
never  to  visit  Connth  again,  but  he  cannot  be  induced  to 
come  now.  Although  St  Paul  was  not  afraid  that  Apollos 
would  join  the  Apollos  patty,  Apollos  may  have  been  afraid 
that  this  party  would  try  to  capture  him.  If  this  is  correct, 
oTttv  MKiupijoy  may  have  special  meaning.  Just  as  0$  iav 
7rof)€i;<u/xttt  (v,  6)  suggests,  fIt  depends  upon  you  whether  I  go 
to  Jerusalem  or  not,’  so  this  might  suggest,  cIt  depends  upon 
you  whether  he  comes  soon  or  not.’  The  proper  Koupos  rests 
with  the  Corinthians ;  Apollos  will  not  come  while  there  is  an 
Apollos  party  in  opposition  to  the  Apostle,  The  fy  implies 
that  Apollos  is  not  with  St  Paul  at  the  time  of  writing :  ‘  when 
I  spoke  to  him,  there  was  no  wish  at  all  to  come  now.’  But 
evKaLp/ja-yj  (Mark  vi.  31;  Acts  xvii.  21;  not  in  LXX)  need  not 
imply  more  than  that  Apollos  was  at  present  not  free  to  come ; 
for  which  meaning  &  (rxoXrjs  would  be  better  Greek. 

On  the  work  of  Apollos  at  Connth  see  Knowling  on  Acts 
xviii.  24,  25. 

Before  ir oXXd.  TrapeKdXeo-a,  X*  D*  K  F  G,  Latt.  Goth,  insert  dij\&  i/uv 
tin,  vobi f  notum  jatio  quoniam  :  A  B  C  K.  L  M  P,  Syrr.  Copt.  Aeth.  Aim. 
omit, 

For  7roXXt£,  advcibial,  comp,  v .  19 ;  Rom.  xvi.  6,  12 ;  it  is  frequent  in 
Mark  (v.  10,  23,  38,  43,  etc.). 

13,  14.  There  is  probably  no  thought  of  Apollos  in  this  abrupt 
transition,  such  as,  *  Do  not  put  your  trust  in  any  teacher,  how¬ 
ever  competent ;  you  must  look  to  your  own  conduct.’  St  Paul 
means  to  bring  the  letter  to  a  close  and  begins  his  final  exhorta¬ 
tions.  In  five  clear  and  crisp  charges  he  gathers  together  the 
duties  which  he  has  been  inculcating,  the  duties  of  a  Christian 
soldier.  Four  of  these  have  reference  to  spiritual  foes  and  perils, 
while  the  last  sums  up  their  duty  to  one  another.  They  are  an 
army  in  the  field,  and  they  must  be  alert,  steadfast,  courageous, 
strong;  and  in  all  things  united.  “The  four  imperatives  are 
directed  respectively  against  the  heedlessness,  fickleness,  child¬ 
ishness,  and  moral  enervation  of  the  Corinthians”  (Findlay). 
Comp.  vii.  29-31,  x.  12,  13,  xv.  1,  xiv.  20,  ix.  24,  xiii. 

13.  rpt]yop€tT<.  This  charge  seems  to  have  been  often  given 
by  our  Lord,  especially  at  the  close  of  His  ministry ;  Mark  xiii. 
34,  35,  37,  xiv.  34,  37,  38,  and  parallels;  and  ^<&capio*  6 
yprjyop&v  is  one  of  the  seven  Beatitudes  in  Revelation  (xvi.  15 ; 
comp.  iii.  2,  3  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  42).  For  its  use  as  a  military  charge 
see  1  Macc.  xii.  27  of  Jonathan  the  high  priest  to  his  men,  and 
for  its  metaphorical  use,  as  here,  yp^y^pet,  ^Koipyjrov  irv^vpa  kc/ct^- 
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At€vos  (Ign.  Polyc.  1) :  comp,  x  Thess.  v.  6, 10  ;  Col.  iv.  2  ;  1  Pet. 
v.  8.  The  verb  is  a  late  formation  from  kyprjyopa,  and  is  found 
in  the  later  books  of  the  LXX,  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  and  in 
the  Testaments  of  the  xn.  Patriarchs.  Watchfulness  against 
various  enemies  and  dangers  and  watchfulness  for  the  coming  of 
Christ  are  specially  meant  here. 

ot^k£T€  h  Tfj  irurrei.  The  warning  in  x.  12  unites  this 
charge  with  the  preceding  one:  comp.  Rom.  v.  2,  xi.  20;  Eph. 
iv.  13;  2  Thess.  11.  15.  ‘The  faith  5  means  belief  in  the  Gospel 
as  a  whole,  and  especially  in  the  atonement  won  by  Christ's 
death  on  the  Cross  (i.)  and  in  the  life  guaranteed  by  His 
Resurrection  (xv.).  There  must  be  no  desertion,  no  XciTrora^ia, 
with  regard  to  that.  These  first  two  charges  have  reference  to 
the  Christian  warrior  awaiting  attack ;  the  next  two  refer  to  the 
actual  combat. 

‘Play  the  man,’  ‘act  like  men,’  viriliter  agite 
(Vulg).  The  verb  occurs  here  only  in  N.T.,  but  is  common  in 
LXX  in  exhortations  ;  Deut.  xxxi.  6,  7,  23 ,  Josh.  i.  6,  7,  9,  18, 
etc.  In  2  Sam.  x.  12  and  Ps.  xxvii.  14,  xxxi.  25,  it  is  combined 
with  KpcLTcuovorOai,  as  here.  Comp,  the  dying  charge  of 
Mattathias  to  his  sons ;  ‘  And  ye,  my  children,  be  strong,  and 
show  yourselves  men  in  behalf  of  the  law’  (1  Macc.  ii.  64). 
Arist.  Eth  Nic.  hi.  vi.  12  and  other  illustrations  in  Wetstein. 

icpaT(uou<j0€.  ‘  Be  not  only  manly  but  mighty  ;  gain  the 
mastery’  (Eph.  iii.  16)  :  Kparouo 9  (1  Pet.  v.  6)  and  /cpdros  (Eph.  i. 
19,  vi.  10  ;  Col.  i.  11 ;  i  Tim.  vi.  16)  are  uniformly  used  of  God. 

14.  irdrra  upwy  lv  dydirfl  yi^cr0a>.  He  is  glancing  back  at 
the  party-divisions,  at  the  selfish  disorder  at  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
and  at  their  jealousy  in  the  possession  of  special  charismata, 
and  is  recalling  xiii.  Chrysostom  has  p^rd  dycwnys  for  ev  ayd-ny, 
probably  through  inadvertence ;  there  seems  to  be  no  such 
reading.  The  change  is  for  the  worse.*  St  Paul  says  more 
than  that  everything  they  do  must  be  accompanied  with  love : 
love  must  be  very  atmosphere  in  which  their  lives  move.  This 
love  is  the  affection  which  all  Christians  are  bound  to  cherish  for 
one  another  and  all  mankind.  The  phrase  kv  dywrrr)  is  specially 
frequent  in  Ephesians  (i.  4,  iii.  18,  iv.  2,  15,  16,  v.  2)  and 
always  in  this  sense  rather  than  in  that  of  our  love  to  God  or  of 
His  to  us. 

15-18.  He  remembers  some  other  directions  which  must 
be  given  before  he  concludes:  comp.  Rom.  xvi.  17.  He  has 
spoken  of  his  own  fellow-workers,  Timothy  and  Apollos,  who  are 
to  visit  them.  He  now  says  a  word  in  commendation  of  some 

*  The  A V.  has  the  same  weak  rendering  j  ‘with  charity/  following 
Beza’s  cum  chamtate . 
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among  themselves  whose  services  to  the  Church  ought  to 
command  esteem  and  deference  as  well  as  love.  Perhaps  he  had 
heard  that  those  whom  he  mentions  had  been  treated  with 
disrespect.  Dobschutz,  Probleme,  pp.  66,  69. 

15.  FlapaKaXo)  8c  ufx as,  d8cX((>ou  ‘Now  I  beseech  you,  my 
blathers,’ — and  then  he  breaks  off  in  order  to  mention  something 
which  will  induce  them  to  grant  his  request.  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  Damaris,  and  possibly  others  (Acts  xvii.  33)  had 
been  won  over  before  Stephanas,  but  his  was  the  first  Christian 
household,  and  as  such  was  the  foundation  of  the  Church  in 
those  paits.  It  began  with  ‘the  Church  in  his  house.’  In  a 
similar  sense  Kpaenetus  was  ana pxn  rijs  ’Ao-tas  (Rom.  xvi.  5). 
It  was  no  doubt  on  account  of  this  important  fact  that  St  Paul 
made  an  exception  in  his  usual  practice  and  baptized  Stephanas 
and  his  household  (i.  16).  What  follows  shows  their  devotion  to 
the  cause.  Clement  of  Rome  {Cor.  42),  speaking  of  the  Apostles, 
says:  “So  preaching  everywhere  in  country  and  town,  they 
appointed  their  first-fruits,  when  they  had  proved  them  by  the 
Spirit,  to  be  bishops  and  deacons  unto  them  that  should  believe  99 ; 
where  rd$  anap^as  avr&v  seems  to  mean  the  firstfruits  of  the 
country  districts  and  towns,  K-  But  here  it  is 

evident  that  the  Apostle  had  not  appointed  Stephanas  and  his 
household  to  any  SiaKona.  They  had  spontaneously  taken  this 
service  upon  themselves.  Just  as  the  brethren  appointed  (cra&xv) 
that  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  others  should  go  to  Jesusalem  about 
the  question  of  circumcision  (Acts  xv.  2),  so  Stephanas  and  his 
household  appointed  themselves  (£ra£av  cavrovs)  to  the  service  of 
their  fellow-Christians.  It  was  a  self  imposed  duty.*  ‘The 
saints’  does  not  mean  the  poor  at  Jerusalem,  but  believers 
generally, — the  sick  and  needy,  travellers,  etc.  In  class.  Grk. 
tol vtrtw  cavrov  is  common. 

16-  Iv a  Kal  fijitts  fiiroTcicroTrjaOe  tol$  toioJtois*  ‘That  ye 
also  be  in  subjection  to  such  men  as  these’ — to  such  excellent 
Christians.  The  AV.  ignores  the  which  has  special  point ; 
‘  that  you  also  do  your  duty  to  them  as  they  do  to  all  ’  And 
perhaps  &roTtt<r<r«cr0ac.  is  chosen  with  special  reference  to  2ra£av 
cawota  ‘They  have  taken  the  lead  in  good  works ;  do  you  also 
follow  such  leadership.’ 

Kal  iranr!  ervyepyoum  Kal  Kom&m.  ‘And  to  every 

#  The  AV.  is  not  an  improvement  on  earlier  versions,  with  *  They  have 
addicted  themselves.’  The  Genevan  is  better,  with  *  They  have  given  them¬ 
selves*  ;  and  Tyndale  still  better,  with  ‘They  have  appoynted  them  selves.’ 
For  the  kind  of  StaKovta  see  Rom.  xv.  25,  31 ;  2  Cor.  vni.  4,  ix.  1 ;  Heb.  vL 
10;  also  Uort,  Christian  Eidcsia,  pp.  206  f. 
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fellow-labourer  and  hard  worker.’  *  The  ow  in  cruvepyovvTi  is 
indefinite  and  comprehensive;  neither  ‘with  us’  (AV.)  in 
particular,  nor  ‘with  them,’  but  omni  co-operan ti (Vulg.),  omnibus 
operam  suam  conferentibus  (Beza) ;  every  one  who  lends  a 
helping  hand  and  works  hard  (Rom.  xvi.  6,  12). 

17.  xaipoj  $1  4m  Trj  Trapoucria  2.  k  t.X.  ‘  And  it  is  a  joy  to 
me  to  have  Stephanas  and  Fortunatus  and  Achaicus  here.’ 
They  had  probably  brought  the  Corinthian  letter  and  were 
waiting  to  take  this  letter  in  reply  to  it.  They  were  a  little  bit  of 
Corinth,  and  as  such  a  delight  to  the  Apostle.  That  Fortunatus 
and  Achaicus  were  members  of  the  oiKia  Sre^ava  is  unlikely; 
they  would  have  been  mentioned  in  a  different  way,  if  they  had 
been ;  and  it  is  improbable  that  all  the  delegates  would  be  taken 
from  one  household.  Lightfoot  thinks  that  there  is  no  improba¬ 
bility  in  identifying  Fortunatus  with  the  Fortunatus  mentioned 
by  Clem.  Rom.  (Cor,  65):  but  the  identification  is  precarious, 
for  that  Fortunatus  may  have  been  a  Roman,  and  the  name  is 
not  at  all  rare.f  It  is  possible  that  the  use  of  irapovcrta  implies 
that  the  visit  of  the  delegates  was  official;  see  on  xv.  23. 

TO  updrepov  u<m-pY]juia.  Does  this  mean  ‘my  want  of  you,’ 
or  *  your  want  of  me  ’  ?  Both  are  possible,  and  each  makes 
good  sense.  ‘  I  am  deprived  of  you ;  but  they  compensate  for 
your  absence*;  which  is  a  pleasing  way  of  expressing  his  affection 
for  the  Corinthians  and  his  joy  at  having  some  of  them  with  him. 
On  the  other  hand ;  ‘  You  cannot  all  of  you  come  to  me ;  but 
these  excellent  delegates  will  do  quite  as  well.’  The  latter  is 
perhaps  a  little  more  probable.  In  the  other  case,  would  he 
have  said  av€7r\rjp(oa-av?  that  these  three  men  quite  made  up  for 
their  absence  (Phil.  ii.  30)?  But,  as  regards  answering  the 
Corinthians’  questions,  these  delegates  were  an  adequate 
substitute  for  the  whole  community ;  there  was  no  need  for  the 
whole  community  to  interview  the  Apostle. 

KAKL,  Chrys.  have  ijijav  rb  iffTipTjfia  ;  BCDEFGMP  read  rb 
bp^repov  bortprjfia,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  right.  For  odrot 
(KBCKLP,  Copt.  Arm.  Aeth.  Goth.),  ADEFGM,  Vulg.  Syrr.  read 
afoot,  which  Lachmann  and  Alford  uncritically  prefer. 

18.  d^7rau<rav  y dp  rb  l/xly  irveupta  ical  rb  ujauk.  *  For  they 
refreshed  (2  Cor.  vii.  13 ;  Philem.  7,  20)  my  spirit — and  yours’; 
explaining  how  these  three  men  were  sufficiently  representative 

*  In  kottloLv  we  perhaps  have  one  of  St  Paul’s  athletic  metaphors.  It 
seems  to  refer  to  laborious  training  for  a  contest ;  Phil.  ii.  16 ;  Col.  i.  29 ; 
I  Tim.  iv.  10;  [Clem  Rom.]  ii.  7j  ol  iroWb  Koiriacravres  /cal  «aXo)s  dywvca'd- 
fxevoL,  where  see  Lightfoot ;  also  on  Ign.  Polyc .  6,  cvyKoirutre  dM^Xoiy, 

<rvvaO\eiTe  cvvTp&xere. 

t  The  names  of  Corinthian  Christians  that  are  known  to  us  are  mostly  of 
Roman  or  servile  origin:  see  on  i.  14 ;  also  Hastings,  DB,  Art  ‘  Achaicus. * 
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of  the  Corinthian  Church.  It  was  a  great  comfort  to  him  to 
learn  from  their  delegates  how  anxious  they  were  for  his  direction 
and  advice,  and  to  have  their  assurance  about  matters  which  had 
greatly  disturbed  him  respecting  his  £  brothers’ in  Corinth.  And 
it  is  in  the  highest  element  of  his  being  (it vcfyia,  not  that 
he  has  this  consolation.  He  adds  kcu  to  vfxm  with  affectionate 
after-thought :  they  are  sure  to  feel  the  same.  This  may  look 
backward  to  the  relief  with  which  the  perplexed  Corinthians  sent 
representatives  to  consult  the  Apostle,  or  forward  to  the  time  of 
the  representatives’  return,  when  the  Corinthians  would  be 
tranquillized  by  their  report  and  this  letter.  The  latter  is  better ; 
it  will  be  a  great  consolation  to  the  Corinthians  to  learn  what  a 
comfort  their  delegates  have  been  to  St  Paul. 

lmYt.^ci5orK€T€  oifr  tous  toloutous.  ‘  Acknowledge  therefore  such 
men  as  these’:  cognoscite  ergo  qui  hujusmodi  sunt  (Vulg.) ; 
agnoscite  igitur  qui  sunt  hujusmodi  (Beza).  ‘Such  services  as 
theirs  ought  to  meet  with  a  generous  recognition.  They  have 
undertaken  a  long  and  perilous  journey  on  your  behalf,  and  they 
have  brought  great  relief  and  refreshment  to  me  as  well  as  to  you.’ 
In  i  Thess.  v,  12,  St  Paul  uses  ctScVat  for  ‘know’  in  the  sense  of 
‘appreciate.’  It  would  seem  from  these  exhortations  (15-18) 
that  the  Corinthians  were  wanting  in  respect  for  those  whose 
work  or  position  gave  them  a  claim  to  reverence  and  submission. 
Clement  of  Rome  finds  similar  fault  in  them. 

19-24.  Solemn  conclusion  to  the  Epistle  with  Salutations, 
Warning,  and  Benediction.  The  collective  salutations  are  in 
three  groups.  First,  those  of  all  the  Churches  in  the  proconsular 
province  of  Asia,  with  which  St  Paul  was  constantly  in  touch. 
Then,  from  Ephesus  in  particular,  a  specially  affectionate  one 
from  Prisca  and  Aquila  and  their  household  ;  and  finally,  a  more 
general  one  from  all  the  Christians  in  Ephesus.  To  these,  with 
his  own  hand,  St  Paul  adds  his  own  personal  salutation,  with  a 
farewell  warning  and  blessing.* 

19.  Elsewhere  the  Apostle  mentions  ‘Asia’  thrice  (2  Cor. 
i.  8 ;  Rom.  xvi.  5 ;  2  Tim.  i.  1 5),  and  in  all  places  it  is  the  Roman 
province  that  is  meant ;  but  the  Roman  province  was  not  always 
accurately  defined  and  was  used  in  more  than  one  sense.  Here 
the  district  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  capital  is  probably  intended. 
See  Artt.  ‘Asia’  in  DB .  and  Enc>  Bihl ;  Knowling  on  Acts  ii.  9 ; 
Hort  on  1  Peter  i.  2,  pp.  157  f.;  Harnack,  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
pp,  102  f. ;  Swete  on  Rev.  i.  4. 

&crrr<i£eTcu  flp&s  Iv  Kuptw  iroXXa  'AtctfXas  Kal  npuriea.  Both  Iv 

*  In  the  papyri,  fair  dfccrd  at  is  frequently  used  in  salutations  at  the  close 
of  letters;  e.g.  &<rir&{ov  'RrayaQbv  Kal  robs  <f>i \oOvras  4)julS,s  irpbs  a 
See  Milligan  on  l  Thess.  v.  26 ;  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies ,  p.  257. 
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Kvpica  and  noWa  add  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  salutation :  it 
is  sent  in  a  devout  spirit  of  fellowship  in  Christ,  and  m  affec¬ 
tionate  earnestness.  ’Ev  Kupto>,  of  the  sphere  or  element  in 
which  anything  exists  or  takes  place,  is  frequent  in  all  groups 
of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  except  the  Pastorals,  and  is  specially 
frequent  in  the  salutations  in  Rom.  xvi.  (2,  8,  n,  12,  13).  It 
sometimes  means  ‘ m  God5  (1  31;  2  Cor.  x.  17),  but  generally 
means  4  in  Christ,’  to  which,  however,  it  is  not  always  equivalent ; 
see  J.  A.  Robinson  on  Eph.  11.  2r,  p.  72.  For  the  adv.  TroAAd 
see  on  v.  12  ;  also  Milligan,  Greek  Papyri ,  p.  91. 

Prisca  would  hardly  be  mentioned  as  well  as  her  husband,  if 
she  were  not  a  prominent  Christian  ;  and  this  prominence  is 
still  more  marked  m  Rom.  xvi.  3  and  2  Tim.  iv.  19.  “Plainly 
the  woman  was  the  leading  figure  of  the  two,  so  far  as  regards 
Christian  activity  at  least.  She  was  a  fellow-labourer  of  St  Paul, 
i.e.  a  missionary,  and  she  could  not  take  part  in  missionary  work 
or  in  teaching,  unless  she  had  been  inspired  and  set  apart  by  the 
Spirit.  Otherwise,  St  Paul  would  not  have  recognized  her.  She 
may  be  claimed  as  y  dm-ocn-oXo^  although  St  Paul  has  not  g;ven 
her  this  title  ”  (Harnack,  The  Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christi¬ 
anity ,  ii.  p.  66).  Harnack  thinks  it  probable  that  either  Prisca 
or  Aquila  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  {Ibid.  i.  p.  79; 
Zeitschrift  fur  die  neutest.  Wissenschaft ,  1900,  i.  pp.  16  ft).  In 
Acts  xvui.  18,  26  the  wife  is  placed  first;  in  Acts  xviii.  2,  the 
husband,  as  here.  In  Acts  she  is  always  called  by  the  diminutive 
form  of  the  name,  Priscilla,  which  St  Paul,  according  to  the 
best  texts,  never  uses.  They  were  evidently  great  travellers, 
according  to  the  nomadic  habits  of  many  of  the  Jews  (Sanday 
and  Headlam  on  Rom.  xvi.  3  ;  Deissmann,  Light ,  pp.  np,  170, 
278;  Renan,  S.  Paul \  pp.  96,  97;  Lightfoot,  Biblical  Essay , 
p.  299). 

ow  rfj  kclt*  oIkov  auTwy  IkkXtjo-l^.  At  Rome,  as  at  Ephesus, 
the  house  of  this  devoted  pair  was  a  centre  of  Christian  activity 
(Rom.  xvi.  3),  and  was  probably  used  for  common  worship  (Col. 
iv.  15;  Philem.  2).  Hort,  The  Christian  Ecclesia}  pp.  117,  118 
122.  We  need  increased  information  about  this  primitive 
arrangement. 

A  34  omit  this  verse,  doubtless  through  homoeoteleuton.  After  al 
£KK\7j<rlaL  CP  47,  Chrys.  inseit  raa-ai.  For  A<nrdfcrtu  (tfCDEKP, 
Goth  ),  BFGLM,  Vulg  have  dvirdfovrcu,  an  obvious  correction.  For 
TipitTKa  (NBMP  17,  Copt.  Aim.  Goth. ),ACI)  E F G  K  L,  Syrr.  Aeth. 
have  UplvKiW a,  which  AV.,  Lachm.  and  Alford  adopt. 

20.  dcnrdjovrat  tyas  01  &8e\<|>oi  Trdrres-  ‘All  the  brethren 
salute  you,’  with  some  emphasis  on  ‘all’  as  in  xv.  7.  He  means 
all  the  members  of  the  Church  in  Ephesus.  The  Corinthians 
are  not  to  think  that  only  Aquila  and  Priscilla  with  their  circle 
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take  an  interest  in  them.  St  Paul  can  answer  for  every  Christian 
at  Ephesus.  “One  feels,  in  reading  such  salutations,  that  the 
histoiy  of  nations  is  coming  to  an  end,  and  that  of  a  new  nation 
of  a  wholly  different  land  is  beginning”  (Godot).  Comp.  2  Cor. 
xiii.  13 

&onr<x<racr0e  d\X/q\ous  lv  <fuXrjfJtaTi  dytw.  4  The  affection 
which  the  Chustians  in  Ephesus  and  Asia  manifest  towards 
you  must  kindle  in  all  of  you  affection  for  one  another,  which 
should  be  expressed  by  a  hallowed  use  of  the  common  mark  of 
affection.’  Like  v.  1 4,  this  is  an  exhortation  to  get  rid  of  their 
unhappy  divisions  and  jealousies.  The  solemn  kiss  was  a  token 
of  the  love  for  one  another  which  all  Chnstians  ought  to  regard 
as  a  debt  (Rom  xiii.  8).  This  <j>lXr)ixa  ayiov  (1  Thess.  v.  26  ; 
Rom.  xvi.  16),  ox  aycov  <f>L\v}fxa  (2  Cor.  xiii.  12),  or 
ayiXTTY]^  (1  Pet.  v.  14),  very  soon  became  part  of  the  ritual  of 
public  worship.  Justin  (Apol.  i.  65)  calls  it  simply  <£i%7/au. 
Tertullian  (A*  Omt  14)  calls  it  osculum  pads,  and  also  signac- 
alum  orationis  (18),  and  asks  whether  any  prayer  can  be  complete 
cum  divortio  sancti  osculL  Later  he  calls  it  pax,  and  m  the 
Church  Order  known  as  The  Testament  of  the  Lord  (1.  23,  30 ; 
ii.  4,  9)  it  is  simply  ‘the  Peace.’  But  in  the  East  the  more 
common  term  was  (Wacr^oV  Conybeare  ( Expositor ,  1894, 
i.  461)  shows  that  the  ‘kiss  of  peace’  may  have  been  customary 
among  the  Jews.  If  so,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  kiss  was  ever  pro¬ 
miscuous  in  Christian  worship,  for  in  the  synagogue  men  would 
kiss  men  and  women  women ;  and  this  was  ceitainly  the  custom 
at  a  later  date  in  the  Church  ( Const .  Apost.  ii.  57,  viii.  11 ; 
Canons  of  Laodicea ,  19:  comp.  Athenagoras  Legat.  32;  Clem. 
Alex  Patni.  iii,  n,  p.  301  ed.  Potter).  See  Suicer,  a<nracrfx6$ 
and  <£iX?//xu ;  A  C/ir.  Ant.  p.  902;  Kraus,  Real-Ency .  d.  Chr . 
Alt.  i,  p.  543.  It  is  said  that  in  some  parts  of  Greece  a  kiss 
is  still  given  with  the  Paschal  Salutation,  “Christ  is  risen.” 
Chrysostom  (on  2  Cor.  xiii.  13)  compares  the  later  custom  of 
kissing  the  entrances  of  Churches ;  “We  are  the  temple  of 
Christ.  We  kiss  the  porch  and  entrance  of  the  temple  in 
kissing  one  another” ;  and  he  contrasts  the  kiss  of  Judas,  which 
was  not  ayiov.  From  England  the  custom  spread  in  the 
thirteenth  century  of  passing  round  a  tablet  (pax,  instrnmentum 
pads ,  label  la  pacts,  asser  ad  pacem ,  oculatorium)  to  be  kissed  as 
a  substitute  for  the  kiss  of  peace.  The  passing  of  this  through 
the  congregation  led  to  so  much  confusion  that  at  last  it  was 
confined  to  the  clergy  (Kraus,  ii.  p.  602). 

21.  *0  ApiroorjAds  Tg  ifxfj  xetPL  natfXou.  ‘The  salutation 
with  my  own  hand  of  me  Paul’  The  Apostle  takes  the  pen 
from  his  amanuensis  and  himself  finishes  the  letter,  to  authentic 
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cate  it  as  coming  from  him  :  it  must  not  be  possible  for  his 
opponents  in  Corinth  to  question  whether  this  letter  is  really 
St  Paul's:  2  Thess.  iii.  17;  Col.  iv.  18.  Up  to  this  point  he 
had  been  dictating  (Rom.  xvi.  22),  but  he  finishes  the  letter 
himself.  In  the  papyri,  the  signature  is  sometimes  in  quite 
a  different  hand  from  the  rest  of  the  writing  (Milligan,  Thessa - 
lonians ,  p.  125).  The  Apostle's  handwriting  would  be  known 
at  Corinth;  but  we  cannot  safely  infer  from  Gal.  vi.  11  that 
it  was  unusually  large :  like  other  people,  he  sometimes  wrote 
large,  as  we  use  large  type,  for  emphasis  (Ramsay,  Galatians , 
p.  466;  Deissmann,  Lights  pp.  153,  158).  IWAov  is  in  apposi¬ 
tion  with  the  gen.  implied  in  c //$.* 

€i  tis  ou  (JhXcl  Toy  K.,  tqtw  dyddepa.  We  might  have  expected 
Styaira,  but  the  previous  <j)i\r)fAaTi  may  have  suggested  the  lower 
word!  Or  St  Paul  may  have  purposely  chosen  it,  to  indicate 
the  poor  character  of  the  love  indicated;  ‘If  anyone  does 
not  have  even  as  much  affection  as  fak&v and  those  who 
were  uncharitable  to  one  another  could  not  have  this.  For  the 
difference  between  the  two  verbs  see  Trench,  Syn.  §  12  ;  Cremer, 
pp.  9f. ;  comm,  on  John  xxi.  15-17;  Swete  on  Rev.  iii.  19. 
Nowhere  else,  excepting  the  somewhat  similar  Tit.  iii.  15,  does 
St  Paul  use  tAetv,  which  is  rare  in  the  N.T.  outside  the  Gospels. 
The  negative  almost  forms  one  word  with  <£iA.€ t, 4  if  anyone  has  no 
affection  for  Christ,'  is  heartless  towards  Him.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  was  the  case  with  some :  comp.  vii.  9,  xi.  6.  For  ^tco, 
a  later  form  of  ccrrco,  see  Jas.  v.  12 ;  also  rjr o>  rj  &6£a  Kvplov  eh 
tov  auova,  Ps.  civ.  31  ;  'lepovaaXrjp  rjr a>  dyia,  X  Macc.  X.  3 1.  It 
may  have  been  common  in  adjurations  and  curses.  J.  B.  Mayor 
quotes  two  inscriptions ;  et  Se  ns  KaKovpyrjoreL,  rjria  evo^o?  *HXio> 
and  Karrjpapevos  rjru)  auros  kclI  rd  reKva  avrov  (St  James  ^ 
p.  155).  Gal.  i.  8,  9,  we  have  avaOepa  tcm* :  see  on  xii.  3.  See 
Enc .  Bill.  ii.  1432. 

Mapdy  d0<£.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  mistake  in  the 
English  Versions  is  that  which  attaches  these  words,  combined 
into  one,  to  the  preceding  ‘  Anathema,'  as  if  they  formed  part 
of  a  formula  of  malediction,  ‘  be  Anathema  Maranatha.'  Cover- 
dale  has  ‘be  Anathema  Maharan  Matha,'  which  has  perhaps 
been  influenced  by  Shammatha,  the  highest  form  of  Jewish 
excommunication,  like  Luther's  ‘  Maharam  Motha.'  The 
Genevan  translates  the  words;  ‘let  him  be  had  in  execration, 
yea  excommunicate  to  death.'  But  the  error  is  far  older  than 
any  English  Version,  and  perhaps  may  be  traced  back  to  the 

*  In  none  of  the  Epistles  which  have  come  down  to  us  does  he  call 
himself  Saul.  Possibly,  if  he  had  to  write  to  Jews,  he  would  do  so  (ix.  20). 
See _  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  pp.  316  f. ;  Ramsay,  St  Paul,  pp.  81  f.  ; 
Schiller-Szinessy,  Expositor,  3rd  series,  iv.  p.  324  See  also  on  xv.  9, 
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fifth  century.  Down  to  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  accepted 
as  correct  by  many  scholars  and  although  abandoned  by  scholars 
now,  it  survives  here  and  there  in  popular  literature,  and  in  the 
Second  Lesson  one  may  still  sometimes  hear  ‘Anathema  Mar- 
anatha’  read  as  one  expression.  Scholars,  however,  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  Maranatha ;  as  to  whether  it 
means  ‘The  Lord  has  come,’  or  ‘  Our  Lord  has  come,’  *  or  ‘  Our 
Lord  cometh,’  or  ‘  Our  Lord,  come.’  The  last  would  resemble 
‘  Amen ;  come  Lord  Jesus  ’  (Rev.  xxii.  20).  Yet  another  inter¬ 
pretation  is,  ‘  Our  Lord  is  the  sign  ’  (Abbott,  The  Son  of  Man , 
p.  465  ;  Ency .  BibL  iii.  2935,  from  Klostermann,  Probleme  im 
AposteltextC)  pp.  220-246),  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  right.  With 
‘Our  Lord  cometh’  compare  Phil.  iv.  5;  Jas.  v.  8;  Rev.  i.  7, 
iii.  1 1 ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  context  and  the  substance  of  the 
Epistle.  If  it  be  right,  the  saying,  though  in  no  way  a  maledic¬ 
tion,  is  monitory  in  tone.  It  warns  them  that  at  any  moment 
they  may  have  to  answer  for  their  shortcomings.  Why  St  Paul 
gives  this  warning  in  Aramaic  rather  than  in  Greek,  is  unknown. 
The  most  probable  conjecture  is  that  in  this  language  it  had 
become  a  sort  of  motto  or  password  among  Christians,  and 
familiar  in  that  shape,  like  ‘Alleluia’  with  ourselves.  See 
Hastings,  DB .  iii.  pp.  241  f. ;  Findlay  ad  loc . ;  Dalman,  Words , 
p.  328.  Zahn  thinks  that  the  Apostle  uses  “the  language  of  the 
Palestinian  Jews”  because  “the  persons  whom  he  has  in  mind 
are  Christians  who  had  come  from  Palestine”  (. Introd .  to  iV.TI, 
L  p.  288). 

K#ABC#M  17  have  rbv  K  tipiov,  without  addition ;  DEFGKLP, 
Vulg,  Syrr.  Copt.  Goth.,  Chrys.  add  tj/iuv  'IrjcroOv  Xpurrdv,  as  in  AV.  F  G 
have  fAapavvad&j  which  g  renders  in  adventu.  domini. 

23.  ^  X<£pls  T0^  Kuptou  ’Itjo-oO  p€0*  fipiy.  The  Apostle  will 
not  end  with  a  word  of  warning  or  severity,  but  adds  the 
usual  benediction.  Like  a  true  teacher,  as  Chrysostom  says,  he 
helps  not  only  with  counsels,  but  with  prayers. 

The  shortest  of  the  Pauline  benedictions  is  that  in  Col.  iv.  18;  1  Tim. 
vi,  21,  i)  x&PL*  i’fJ'&v*  This  one  is  shorter  than  usual.  Sometimes  rifiQv 
is  inserted  after  K vptov  (Rom.  xvi.  20,  24 ;  Gal.  vi.  t8;  1  Thess.  v.  28; 
2  Thess.  iii.  18),  and  ALP  Vulg.  add  it  here.  Sometimes  Xpicrrod  is 
inserted  after  T ij<roG  (Rom.  xvi.  24;  2  Cor.  xiii.  13;  Gal.  vi.  18;  Phil, 
iv.  23 ;  1  Thess.  v.  28 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  18  ;  Philem.  25),  and  A  C  D  E  F  G 

*  Chrysostom  renders  it,  *0  Ktfptos  ijfxQv  9j\$e,  and  interprets  it  of  the 
Incarnation:  “as  if  the  Apostle  said,  The  common  Lord  and  Ruler  of  all 
condescended  to  come  down  so  low,  and  you  remain  unchanged  and  persist 
in  sinning.’*  The  thought  of  the  Incarnation  incites  to  virtue  and  extinguishes 
the  desire  to  sin.  The  Bidache  has  the  expression  in  the  invitation  to  the 
Holy  Communion ;  ns  HytAs  fanV)  ipxMv'  ns  otic  &m,  tMravoelrcy 
pLapavaOi.  *kpt)v  (x.  6).  See  SchafTs  note,  p.  19S ;  also  Field,  Otium 
tforoic*  iii.  p.  no;  Dcissraann,  Light,  pp.  305,  354. 

26 
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KLM  P,  Syrr.  Copt.  Arm.  Aeth.  add  it  here,  while  K*  B  1 7,  Am.  Goth, 
omit.  Sometimes  tt&vtujv  (2  Cor  xni.  13;  2Thess.  111.  18),  sometimes  rod 
weti/ta-ros  (Gal  vi  18;  Phil  iv.  23;  Philem.  25),  is  inserted  before  vjllGv. 
The  fullest  form  of  all  is  2  Cor.  xiu  13  In  spite  of  the  strong  evidence 
for  XpcvTov  here,  it  is  not  to  be  accepted ;  the  probability  of  insertion, 
either  deliberately  or  mechanically,  is  great.  The  evidence  against  Xpurrdv 
inv.  22  is  stionger,  and  if  that  is  not  genuine,  Xpurrov  is  not  likely  to  be 
genuine  here. 

24.  To  make  his  farewell  words  still  more  tender,  he  adds 
to  the  Apostolic  Benediction  a  message  of  personal  affection. 
The  verb  to  be  supplied  is  probably  the  same  in  both  cases, 
etrj,  ‘  be,’  as  in  AV.  and  RV. ;  cfy  must  be  understood  in  v.  23, 
and  is  more  probable  than  cart  in  v.  24.  He  sends  his  love  in 
the  form  of  a  blessing,  to  help  them  to  correct  what  he  has 
blamed,  and  to  prove  to  them  that,  as  regards  his  attitude  towards 
them,  f)  aydirr}  ouSct rore  7ri7rTci.  It  embraces  all  of  them,  even 
the  most  faulty,  for  it  is  Iv  Xpurrw  ’irprou,  the  *  bond  of  perfectness  ’ 
and  the  ‘bond  of  peace.’*  He  would  not  have  said  mvrwv,  if 
i<TTL  were  understood,  for  some  offenders  were  too  flagrant  to 
be  at  present  included ;  but  as  a  wish,  an  aspiration  and  a 
prayer,  his  message  may  embrace  all.  And,  being  ‘in  Christ 
Jesus,’  it  has  nothing  of  the  partiality  or  fickleness  of  human 
affection.  It  is,  as  Chrysostom  says,  irvevfjLaTLKrj  ns*  Sto  kglI 
<r<t>68pa  yvTjcrCcu 

The  final  -fjv  (^ACDKLP,  Versions)  is,  as  usual,  a  liturgical 
addition:  BFM  17  and  some  Latt.  omit.  The  d/xif/v  at  the  end  of 
Galatians,  Romans,  and  Jude  is  genuine ;  that  at  the  end  of  2  Peter  is 
possibly  genuine.  See  Introduction,  §  ‘Text.’ 

As  already  pointed  out  on  v.  5,  the  note  in  KL  and  some  Latin  texts, 
stating  that  the  letter  was  written  from  Philippi,  is  based  on  a  misappre¬ 
hension.  P  and  some  other  texts  say  correctly  that  it  was  written  *  from 
Ephesus3  or  *  from  Asia,’  while  KBlfCD*F  17  make  no  statement  about 
the  place  of  writing. 


*  See  Deissmann,  Die  neutestamentliche  Form  el  “  in  Chrislo  Jesu 33 ;  also 
Sandayand  Headlam  on  Rom.  vi.  II,  pp.  160,  161. 
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AjxistoiK'sis,  188, 

AfKistie,  Rights  of  an,  177-188. 
Apostle,  Title  of,  279. 

Apostles,  The,  85,  18 1,  336,  338, 
305* 

Apostolic  authority,  92,  98,  104,  141, 
*45,  327»  3*3,  3*7* 

Apostolic  Constitutions^  40,  lia,  249, 
300* 

Apostolic  Decree,  The,  174* 

Aquila  anti  1‘risdlla,  398. 

Aqulla,  Version  of,  87,  317,  378. 
Aquinas,  246. 

Arian  text,  favourite,  229, 
Aristophanes,  89,  163,  204,  230,  236. 
Aristotle,  *0,  13,  i<>,  33,  49,  50,  54, 
bo,  87,  in,  119,  *34*  *64,  182, 
4  3H5,  3*2,  379,  304* 

Article,  The  definite,  78,  133,  153, 
181,  xyj,  231,  352,  359,  362. 
absence  of  the,  33,  45,  46,  *93, 

„  3*f>t  3«?»  3*3.  347*  356* 

A  seen  r/*w  of  fmtah)  42. 

Asceticism,  *3*,  133,  135,  1 6u 
Asia,  397. 
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Assimilation,  51,  172,  207,  208,  214, 
264,  268,  297,  388. 

Assumption  of  Moses,  152. 

Asyndeton,  62,  103,  127,  255. 
Athenagoras,  399. 

Athens,  Indian’s  tomb  at,  292. 

Sacrifices  at,  88,  166. 

Atonement,  The,  247,  249,  333,  394 ; 
see  ‘Sotenology.’ 

Atto  of  Vercelli,  13,  23,  44,  6$,  76, 
82,  83,  86,  87,  90,  104,  134, 
154,  164,  165,  167,  172,  197, 
228,  235,  276,  305,  328,  33s, 
34?,  361.  .  , 

Attraction,  Grammatical,  129,  347. 
Augustine,  40,  57,  59,  64,  65,  83, 
85,  97,  no,  114,  125,  135,  180, 
207,  214,  218,  240,  246,  272, 
292,  342,  382. 

Aurelius,  Marcus,  75,  116,  167,  269, 

273,  274,  293,  294,  307,  3g2. 

Authonsed  Version,  Inaccuracies  of 
the,  17,  65,  103,  124,  125,  168, 
181,  193,  199,  212,  225,  264, 
326,  352,  37i,  373,  38S>  389, 
394,  395,  4°o-  o 
Axiomatic  present  tense,  18,  108. 

Babel,  306. 

Bachmann,  P.,  8,  13,  19,  33,  84, 

108,  148, 157, 171,  179,  209, 

245,  298. 

Bacon,  B.  W.,  168. 

Bacon,  Francis,  154,  157. 

Baljon,  126,  144,  233. 

Bampton  Lectures ,  Kcgnum  Dei ,  92, 
375. 

Baptism,  15,  119,  141,  200,  202,  262, 
273- 

for  the  dead,  359,  360. 
of  infants,  142. 

Baptismal  formula,  120,  130,  200, 
262. 

Barnabas,  182,  279,  294,  307,  395. 
Barnabas ,  Epistle  of,  52,  66,  70,  88, 
126,  129,  184,  376. 

Barnes,  W.  E.,  317. 

Baruch ,  Apocalypse  of,  4,  64,  152, 
35 368,  377. 

Baruch ,  Book  of,  156,  216,  385. 

Basil  the  Great,  8,  88,  143,  209, 
228,  234,  268,  293. 

Beasts,  371. 

Beet,  J.  Agar,  67,  245,  256,  306, 
3™>  350,  356,  376,  383* 

Bel  and  the  Dragon,  85. 

Benediction,  The  Apostolic,  401. 


Bengel,  1,  2,  7,  20,  23,  26,  40,  46, 
57,  58,  64,  73,  78,  86,  89,  95, 
no,  122,  124,  145,  147,  158, 

161,  171,  192,  i93>  *95>  196, 

200,  203,  207,  2ii,  231,  235, 

239,  250,  259,  261,  266,  269, 

272,  278,  283,  298,  300,  313, 

318,  319,  327,  333,  336,  362, 

364,  383,  384. 

Bentley,  46. 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  165. 

Bernard,  J.  II.,  380. 

Beza,  20,  58,  65,  77,  78,  85,  97,  107, 

113,  118,  135,  144,  154,  186, 

214,  234,  276,  327,  348,  357, 

374,  385,  386,  397- 

Bigg,  C  ,  195,  206. 

Bilingual  MSS.,  Differences  be¬ 
tween  Greek  and  Latin  in,  68, 
75,  159,  309- 
Bishop,  W.  C.,  248. 

Blass,  82,  196,  230,  231,  246,  250, 

252,  300,  332,  385,  388. 

Blessing,  Euchaiistic,  21 1,  213,  243. 
Blood-shedding,  Sacrificial,  212,  247. 
Bodies,  Heavenly,  371. 

Body,  Resurrection  o  1  the,  365-381. 
Sanctity  of  the,  129. 

Unity  of  the,  278. 

Boniface  VIII.,  50. 

Boxing,  196. 

Brethren,  9,  29,  361,  379,  302,  398. 
Brethren  of  the  Lord,  181,  33S, 
Bnggs,  C.  A.,  216,  356,  374,  376. 
Brother,  2,  106,  115,  143,  172,  173. 
Browne,  E.  Harold,  252. 

Buckland,  W,,  269. 

Building,  Metaphor  of,  59,  61,  67, 
164,  306,  31  x. 

Bull  Unam  Sanctam ,  50. 

Burial,  372,  380. 

Burial  of  the  Lord,  334, 

Burkitt,  F.  C.,  335. 

Burn,  A.  E.,  228, 

Burning,  291. 

Button,  E.,  369. 

Burton,  E.  de  W.,  139,  142. 

Butler,  Bishop,  50,  164,  297. 

Caesar,  86. 

Caesar’s,  73,  354. 

Cajetan,  Cardinal,  245. 

Called  by  God,  2,  143,  145,  147. 
Calling,  2,  24,  14S,  146,  147. 

Calvin,  10,  28,  93,  125,  134,  142, 

146,  154,  ISS.  17*.  17a.  17U. 
190,  193,  198,  203,  204,  207, 
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209,  2x1,  221,  223,  225,  231, 
253,  260,  269,  272,  274,  276, 
278,  290,  293,  295,  296,  297, 
300,  307,  322>  32H,  334.  337, 
342,  358>  361,  362,  3^4,  3^9, 

3«5- 

Cambridge  Theological  Essays,  331, 


343- 

Cassia  n,  193,  210. 

Caste  inadmissible  among  Christians, 

36* 

Celibacy,  132,  136,  153,  x6k. 

Celsus,  25. 

Chadwick,  W,  K.,  1,  35,  49,  57,  75, 
263,  307. 

Change  from  mortal  to  immortal, 
377- 

Chapters,  Had  division  of,  225. 
Charity  ;  see  1  Love.1 
Charles,  R<  H,,  152,  368,  377- 
Chase,  F.  U.,  02,  331,  343. 

Cheyne,  T.  K.,  139. 

Chiasmus,  86,  249,  295,  297. 

Chlue,  10* 

‘Christ/  The  title  of,  31,  6i,  73, 
177,  361. 

4  Christ 1  party  at  Corinth,  12, 
284. 

Christology,  3,  23,  28,  31,  51,  73, 
229*  355  35»- 

Chrysostom,  2,  12,  18,  27,  84,  92, 
X03,  X07,  115,  xx8,  130,  179, 

x86,  205,  208,  2X2,  231,  233, 

35X,  352,  254 ♦  260,  206,  273, 

278,  282,  289,  294.  2<>6t  297. 

307*  324*  327.  3?#»  335#  3 S<>> 

3i7»  3^4»  375*  3*4#  39*# 


394 »  399.  4ot,  40a. 

Church*  R.  VV.,  1O4, 

Church  Quarterly  kndew,  248, 
Church,  The,  224,  277,  278. 
Churches,  Local,  2,  91,  145*  235, 
324- 

Churches  (buildings),  239,  313,  318, 
Cicero,  23,  9 A  115.  W>  293, 
3«5t  377#  380* 

Circumcision,  146,  X47. 

Civil  power,  no,  1x4, 

Clarke,  Langtun,  356. 

Classical  quotations,  363. 

Clemen,  144. 

Dement  of  Alexandria,  19,  24,  84, 
n6,  138,  193,  293#  399- 
Clement  of  Rome,  28,  41,  44,  78, 
*07,  199,  262,  276,  29*,  293, 

^  309#  395. 39g#  397- 
Clementine  Homilies,  179,  240. 


Climax,  84,  1x7,  120,  172,  173, 
295- 

Collection  foi  the  poor,  381-387. 

Communion,  Holy  ;  see  ‘  Eucharist.’ 

Compound  verbs,  69,  102,  124,  133, 
141,  205,  252,  282,  296,  307, 
^  3io.  333- 

Condor,  183, 

Confession,  Private,  251. 

Conscience,  76,  169,  171,  173,  220- 
223. 

Consecration,  Eucharistic,  135,  248, 
249- 

Constructions,  Uncertain,  70,  98, 
1x3,  114,  X15,  1x7,  125,  152, 
220,  2CO,  3C0,  385,  401. 

Conversion,  144,  169,  332. 

Converts  mostly  poor,  25,  20,  242. 
mostly  from  heathenism,  258,  329, 
34b. 

Conybeare,  F.  C.,  309. 

Conybeare  and  llowson,  23,  32,  314, 
369. 

Corinthian  wickedness,  31,  97,  106, 
131,  260. 

Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  3x3. 

Covenant,  244,  247, 

Coverdale,  234,  313,  349,  400. 

Creed,  Materials  lor  a,  333. 

Cremer,  113,  158,  261,  263,  264, 

_  .  2 «9,  355.  400- 

Cnspus,  2,  12,  14. 

Cross  of  Christ,  18,  22,  31,  40,  329. 

Crown,  194,  195. 

Cup,  Eucharistic,  212,  213,  246*  249. 

Cymbals,  289. 

Cyprian,  70,  x6t,  249,  291,  374,  378. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  82. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  248,  249,  334, 
357- 


Dale,  U,  W.,  263. 

Dalman,  n8,  3x3.  353#  373*  375* 
401* 

Dunce#,  204. 

Dante,  235. 

Date  of  the  Epistle,  102,  389, 

Dative  case,  x8,  154* 

Davies,  T*  D.  (X,  77. 

Day  of  Judgment,  7,  63,  76,  78, 
xoo,  170,  208,  254. 

X>«ttth,  73,  353.  337.  353.  356.  358. 
3d  i,  369,  378. 

Death  of  Christ,  x8,  172,  249,  333; 
see  ‘  Crons/ 

Deri  us,  The  devotion  of,  246. 
Defilement,  169,  215,  220. 
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Deissmann,  2,  5,  6,  12,  14,  22,  27, 
28,  73,  84,  90,  102,  1 19,  128, 
140,  147,  148,  149,  156,  164, 

167,  171,  182,  188,  190,  217, 

220,  222,  224,  241,  274,  281, 

289,  308,  316,  354,  370,  377, 

383,  386,  388,  389,  397 j  398, 

400,  401. 

Deliberative  subjunctive,  93,  123. 
Deovolente ,  389. 

Didache ,  212,  214,  241,  2 66,  267, 
280,  313,  322,  383,  401. 
Dillmann,  377. 

Diodorus,  217,  264. 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  308. 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  85. 
Disciplina  arcam ,  39 
Discrepancies  in  Scripture,  204,  205. 
Dissensions  at  Cormth,  10-13,  69, 
th  72,  I31)  239,  257,  274,  282, 
324.  393.  394.  399- 
Divine  indwelling,  46,  66,  128. 
Divinity  of  Christ,  28,  51,  74;  see 
*  Christology  ’  and  ‘  Lord. 3 
Divorce,  140,  143. 

Dobschutz,  140,  146,  161,  178,  19 1, 
249,  279,  333.  342,  395. 
Dollinger,  267. 

Door,  Metaphor  of  a,  390. 

Driver,  166,  183,  187,  201,  216,  353. 
Du  Bose,  260. 

Duchesne,  118. 

Durell,  J.  V.,  23. 

Easter,  103,  389, 

Ecclesiasticus,  59,  92,  96,  107,  ill, 
126,  147,  1 69,  197,  282,  375, 
Edersheim,  216. 

Edification,  164,  17 1 
Edwards,  T.  C,  4,  39,  40,  44,  45, 
68,  74,  76,  125,  171,  178,  246, 
332,  383- 
Eichhorn,  22 
Elijah ,  Apocalypse  of,  42. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  158. 

Ellicott,  30,  46,  58,  90,  113,  139, 
185,  212,  223,  229,  242,  245, 

„  332,  337,  357,  375,  383. 

Emphasis,  27,  46,  58,  90,  108,  117, 
1 19,  122,  128,  129,  160,  169, 

173,  194,  220,  231,  240,  246, 

251,  264,  272,  277,  311*  3*5. 

3*L  32>  327,  356,  361,  369, 

373.  388,  392. 

Encyclopaedia  Biblica ,  14,  240,  266, 
280,  284,  397,  400,  401. 

End,  The,  7,  207,  354,  355. 


Ennius,  92. 

Etwch ,  Book  of ,  hi,  1 12,  120,  353, 
371,  375- 
Epaenetus,  395. 

Ephesus,  361,  387,  389,  390,  397, 

398- 

Epictetus,  70,  108,  125,  128,  129, 
147,  157.  158,  195.  223,  370. 
Epicureans,  22,  346,  363. 

Epiphanian  theory,  182. 

Epiphamus,  42,  206. 

Epistles,  Lost,  104,  105. 

Epistolary  formulae,  90,  104,  106, 
1 88,  386,  389,  397. 

Erasmus,  315. 

Erastus,  25,  90,  390,  392. 
Eschatology,  38,  in,  155,  170,  208, 

354-358-  ,  „  ,  ,  „ 

Esdras ,  Second  Book  of  78,  155, 

156. 

Esoteric  doctrine,  38,  39. 

Estius,  45,  1 14,  192,  245. 

Eternal  loss,  18,  65,  67. 

Ethical  teaching  of  St  Paul,  285. 
Eucharist,  The,  135,  200,  202,210- 
215,  2x7,  236-257,  313. 
Euripides,  202,  325,  363. 

Eusebius,  32,  36. 

Euthynnus  Zigabenus,  3. 

Evans,  T.  S.,  13,  14.  3°.  40,  45. 
57,  58,  62,  98,  XOI,  1 12,  142, 
153.  163,  170,  185,  192,  194, 
212,  215,  244,  245,  251,  260, 
332,  342,  35L  359.  377-  A 
Excommunication,  97,  100,  108. 
Expositor,  201,  234,  245,  370,  383, 
399,  400. 

Expository  Times ,  213,  242,  247. 

Factions ;  see  c  Dissensions.3 
Faith,  21,  34,  266,  290,  342,  350, 
394* 

False  wisdom,  20-34,  70,  84. 

Fasting,  135. 

Field,  F.,  116,  401. 

Fifth  Gospel,  'The,  226,  286,  343. 
Fighting  wild  beasts,  361. 

Findlay,  40,  90,  112,  114,  128,  140, 
I44.  157.  ^79.  207,  261,  360, 
385,  393,  4ox. 

Fire,  Figurative  use  of,  63. 

Firstfruit,  35*-354,  395- 
Flesh,  25,  52,  54,  99,  153,  154, 
2x5,  37a 

Flesh  and  blood,  375,  376* 

Fletcher,  R.  J.,  140,  178,  243. 
Foolishness,  21-23,  70,  86. 
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Forbearance,  The  principle  of,  174- 

197. 

Forensic  terms,  no,  112,  179,  318. 
Fornication,  1 20-129,  1 73,  204. 
Fortunatus,  396. 

Freedom,  C'hnstian,  X22,  123,  143, 
146,  149.  15s.  173.  219.  224) 
230. 

Freewill,  83,  37 4. 


Gaia  Afrania,  325. 

Gains,  14, 

Galatia,  Churches  of,  383,  384. 

Galen,  10. 

Guilin,  2. 

Games,  t04 -107*  396. 

Gnidner,  I\,  247,  3*9. 

Genevan  Version,  340,  385,  303,  400. 
Genitive,  objective,  6,  30,  180,  264, 

348- 

possessive,  2,  73,  217,  3154. 
tpialifying,  33,  40,  78,  93. 
subjective,  33,  1 86,  264,  348. 
of  np{x>sition»  104. 
of  relation,  2x7. 

Gibson,  K.  0,  S.,  252. 

Gieselet,  42. 

Gifford,  K.  H„  45- 
Gifts,  Spiritual,  5,  46,  257  284,  301- 
328. 

Glory,  38,  40,  22b  2*t,  37 1. 
Glorying,  26,  28,  71,  72,  83,  roi, 
188,  291. 

Glosses,  14,  82,  142,  298. 

Glover,  T.  R.,  25,  233. 

Gnosticism,  30. 

(Met,  16,  85,  88,  92,  99»  103,  112, 
X20,  222,  229,  282,  289,  399, 
(#ore,  (!.,  245. 

Gospel  preached  gratis >  189,  roo. 
Goudge,  H.  L.,  99,  100,  161,  162, 
168,  228,  245,  *62,  352* 

Gould,  Baring,  139* 

Grace,  4,  60,  83,  341,  401. 

(trace,  Saying,  221,  223, 

Gray,  G.  k,  (58,  204. 

Greek  commentators,  27,  33,  37, 


350*  37  ** 

Greek  prejudices,  87,  329,  346. 
Greeting,  The  Apostf die,  b 
Gregory  of  Nariamum,  a  18. 


*33»  39G 


(tricslioch,  165, 

Grotms,  62,  251,  294*  390, 
Gwatkin,  H.  M.f  168,  238. 


T tail ,  long  or  short,  231,  235. 

Ilamack,  25,  148,  161,  i8r,  230, 

260,  266,  280,  285,  325,  338, 

342,  397,  39& 

Hastings,  /V)*,,  43,  90,  100,  102, 
103,  144,  169,  17S,  194,  210, 

213,  216,  240,  245,  249,  257, 

280,  28 1,  289,  313,  360,  364, 

384,  401. 

flea,  144, 248,  257, 313, 384. 

Hatch,  K.,  300,  353. 

Hawkins,  S11  John,  49,  86,  261, 
321. 

Head,  Christ  as,  229,  373, 

Healings,  266,  2S0. 

I  lean,  40,  318. 

//Mmm,  Uospef  actording  to  tkr , 

338. 

I  Icfele,  180. 

Ilemichen,  88. 

Hemrici,  3,  10,  39,  40,  43,  45,  127, 
17. 

I  felviriian  theory,  182. 

1  leraehtus,  362. 

Heresies,  231),  240. 

Herman,  Shcpheid <>/*,  i6r,  280. 

Herodotus,  00,  236'  328*  363. 

II01  veins  Buigitlolensis,  2,  7,  8,  9, 
13,  23,  66,  76,  99,  104,  148, 
154,  156,  160,  168,  172,  188, 
197,  201,  209,  228,  235,  283, 
326,  3  to,  369. 

I  ft-syel litis,  293. 

I  links,  K.,  93. 

Hicks,  K,  L.,  247,  285. 

I  lilgeufcld,  325. 

I  lobhonse,  W.,  20. 

Hofmann,  J.  C.  K.,  114. 

H olsten,  144*  233,  325. 

Holy,  2,  67,  X42,  158,  383. 

Holy  Spirit,  33,  43-46,  5ri  129, 
268,  272. 

Homer,  126,  129,  196,  236,  253, 

265,  282,  309. 

Homoeotelcuton,  191,  216,  220, 
398- 

Hooker,  358. 

Hope,  Christian,  300,  350,  351. 

Horace,  77,  194,  2$3*  3&3- 

Horsley,  J.  W.,  359* 

Hort,  28,  57,  59,  7#,  *29,  145,  151, 
154,  206,  20 7,  236,  239,  242, 

263,  278,  281,  282,  324,  363, 

3^4*  372,  3»3»  3#9>  395»  397. 

39& 

Humour,  160. 

Husbands  of  unbelievers,  141-144. 
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Idols,  105,  147,  1 66,  169,  215-217, 
259- 

Food  offered  to,  162-174,  215. 
Ignatius,  37,  66,  77,  102,  103,  119, 
187,  197,  214,  224,  379,  392, 
394,  396 

Image  of  God,  231. 

Immortality,  375,  377  ;  cf.  195. 
Imperatives,  71,  77,  127,  129,  133, 

134,  153,  220,  245,  328,  393- 
Imperfect  tense,  57,  1 53,  254. 
Impurity  and  idolatry,  163,  260. 
Incest,  The  case  of,  93-108. 
Independence  impossible,  274-278, 

282. 

Indwelling,  Divine,  46,  66,  128. 
Inflation,  Corinthian,  82,  91,  96, 
164. 

Inge,  W.  R.,  286,  320,  340. 
Inspiration,  46,  205,  323,  351. 
Institution,  The  words  of,  244-248. 
Interpolations,  20,  34,  54,  103,  130, 

135,  142,  159,  222,  224,  229, 
246,  249,  251,  252,  325,  327, 
374,  401. 

Interpretation  of  Tongues,  268,  307, 
311,  32i. 

Interrogatives,  Doubtful,  113,  115, 
117,  146,  153,  184. 

Invocation,  Eucharistic,  135. 
Irenaeus,  18,  53,  20 7,  357. 

Irony,  14,  83,  101,  113,  163,  31 1, 
325,  326. 

Isaiah,  19,  41,  50,  316,  353. 

Israel,  The  new,  199,  279. 

Isthmian  Games,  194. 

Itacism,  375. 

Jacquier,  226. 

James ,  Epistle  of  3,  239. 

James,  the  Lord’s  brother,  279,  336, 
338. 

Jealousy,  53,  282,  293,  394. 

Jeremy ,  Epistle  of  156. 

Jerome,  41,  76,  313,  372. 
‘Jerusalem,’  Forms  of  the  name, 

386. 

‘Jesus,’  St  Paul’s  use  of  the  Nhme, 

177. 

Jew$,  22,  191,  224,  272, 

Job,  Book  of,  70,  71,  76,  99. 

Jonathan  the  high  priest,  393. 

Jonson,  77. 

Josephus,  32,  85,  225,  289,  291,  354. 
Journal  of  Theological  Studies ,  119, 
182,  261,  265,  272,  323,  327, 
373*  375- 


Jowett,  B.,  204,  382. 

Jubilees ,  Book  of  99,  152,  217,  233, 
253,  371- 

Judaizing  party,  12,  n8,  124,  179, 
180,  185,  382. 

Judgment,  Human,  76,  77. 

Judgment,  Temporal,  252-254. 
Judgment,  The  Day  of,  7,  63,  76,  78, 
100,  170,  208,  254. 

Judith ,  Book  of  129,  309. 

Julicher,  202,  226,  242. 

Junias,  279. 

Justice,  Courts  of,  108-117. 
Justification,  27,  77,  120. 

Justin  Martyr,  22,  202,  240,  271,  313, 

r  39?‘ 

Juvenal,  31,  49- 


Kaftan,  J.,  103,  1 18,  122,  168,  202, 
226. 

Kant,  102. 

Keble,  253. 

Kennedy,  H.  A.  A.,  209,  216. 
Kephas,  II,  73,  335. 

‘  Kephas  ’  party,  12,  66,  336. 
Khomiakoff,  253. 

Kingdom  of  God,  37,  92,  118,  354, 
355,  375- 

Kirkpatrick,  49,  68. 

Kiss,  The  holy,  399. 

Klostermann,  283. 

Knowledge,  5,  163-165,  265,  289, 
297,  308. 

Knowhng,  J.  R.,  87,  226,  243,  245, 
3J3,  333*  334,  357,  35$  37$, 
383,  384,  387,  393,  397* 

Kraus,  230,  256,  399. 

Krenkel,  Max,  139,  334,  362. 
Kuenen,  46. 


Lachmann,  75,  89,  93,  165,  x88, 

396,  398. 

Lapide,  Cornelius  50,  246. 

La  Rochefoucauld,  315* 

Latham,  334. 

Latimer,  77,  157,  291. 

Latin  texts,  32, 68,75,  101, 102,  159, 

Law,  Mosaic,  183,  191,  192,  325. 
Lawsuits,  108-117. 

Leaven,  10 1. 

Liberty,  Christian,  122,  123,  143, 
146,  I49,  1 58,  173*  219,  224, 
230. 

Lietzmann,  149,  197, 

H4>,73.  35°.  369.  372.  373. 

Life  m  Christ,  353,  373. 
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Lightfoot,  3,  6,  8,  13,  1 8,  21,  22,  27, 
38,  34,  42,  44,  45,  50,  81,  88, 
98,  1 13,  123,  130,  144,  152,  157, 
193,  212,  214,  272,  279,  292, 
299,  318,  333,  338,  363,  369, 
389,  391,  39<>,  398. 

Litigation,  108-117. 

Litotes,  to i. 

Liturgies,  42,  130,  135,  233,  248, 
372,  402. 

Livy,  1  <j8,  246,  263,  269. 

Lock,  W.,  61. 

Long,  G.,  129,  158. 

Longinus,  34. 

Lord,  the  title  of,  28,  40,  92,  148, 
206,  261,  361. 

Lord’s  Day,  103,  384. 

Ix>rd\s  Supper,  240 ;  see  *  Kuchin  ist.’ 
Lost  letters  ol  St  Paul,  104,  105. 
Love,  104,  165,  305,  394. 

Psalm  in  praise  of,  285-300. 
Love-teasts,  239-241. 

Lucian,  23, 

Lucretius,  22,  205,  310. 

Luke,  St,  37,  266. 

Luke  and  Paul,  Words  common  to, 
49,  86,  108,  261,  290,  315,  320, 
32L  393- 

Luther,  47,  58,  63,  70,  88,  143,  166, 
190,  234,  272,  297,  400. 

Maccabees,  Fourth  Book  of  the ,  169, 
x?5»  24*,  m>  276,  349,  35J, 
„  3^5>  ,378. 

Macedonia,  387,  39X, 

Magic,  too. 

Manna,  The,  aoo. 

Mansfield  College  Essays ,  243* 
Manual  labour,  87. 

Manumission,  147,  148. 

Mar  an  athu,  400,  401. 

Marcion,  18,  a6,  37,  130,  206,  233, 
374* 

Marcus  Aurelius,  75,  u6,  167, 

369,  273,  274,  293,  «94>  m> 

2C2. 

Marriage  and  it*  problems,  1 30- 161, 
Marriages,  Mixed,  141. 

Second,  160. 

Martha  and  Mary,  158* 

Martial,  385. 

Mary  Magdalen,  335,  336. 

Masculine  or  neuter,  47,  88,  259* 
Mason,  A*  J.»  343* 

Maude*  L,  200. 

Mattathfas,  394* 

Matthias,  336, 


Mayor,  J.  B.,  70,  115,  228,  282,  305, 
372,  389,  400. 

Meats  offered  to  idols,  162-174,  215. 
Melanchthon,  358. 

Melinus,  A.  Aurius,  96. 

Menander,  197,  363. 

Menenius  Agrippa,  269 
Messianic  Kingdom,  84,  in,  355- 


357. 

Methodius,  130. 

Meyer,  6,  19, 39,  41,  43,  52,  77,  339 

Michelsen,  7,  188. 

Middle  voice,  6,  139,  145,  278,  309. 

Military  analogies  and  metaphors, 
.  *82,  309,  328,  354,  393. 

Milligan,  G.,  78,  112,  153,  156,  177, 
178,  203,  225,  228,  253,  328, 
3 37,  350,  35^,  386,  397,  400* 

Milligan,  W.,  380. 

Ministers,  56,  74. 

Minister- worship,  55,  72,  83,  393. 

Miracles,  197,  206. 

Miirors,  298. 

Moffiitt,  J.,  163,  178,  219,  325. 

Monasticism,  134. 

Moses,  200,  298. 

Moshcim,  22. 

Moulton,  J,  IL,  1x5,  133,  196,  209, 
221,  255,  259,  300,  307,  308, 
310,  31 1,  328,  334,  350,  3b9, 
37<S,  385. 

Mountains,  Moving,  29a 

Mozley,  J,  B.,  253. 

MUller,  371, 

Mummius,  64. 

Murmuring,  206. 

Murray,  J.  0.  F.,  343, 

Music,  308,  312. 

Mysteries,  Pagan,  35,  213,  247,  260, 
289. 

Mystery,  37,  75,  **5,  *49,  289,  3<*>, 
357,  3<>9>  377* 


Name,  13. 

Name  of  the  Lord,  3,  10,  98,  120. 
Natalis  Alexander,  259. 

Natural  man,  44,  48,  49,  54,  *83, 
361. 

Nature,  Dictates  of,  231,  235,  276. 
Nero,  197. 

358. 

NicUsche, 

Nominative  for  vocative,  369* 
Novation,  323,  351. 

Numbers,  Inaccuracy  about,  205. 


jNestle,  130,  200* 

Nearer  gender  significant,  25, 
Nicholson,  K.  W*  B»,  33 8* 
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Oaths,  361. 

Oecumenius,  93. 

Official  Witnesses  to  the  Resurrection, 
335-343. 

Officials  not  yet  appointed  at  Corinth, 
56,  256,  263,  284. 

Old  Testament,  use  of  the ;  see 
*  Quotation ’  and  ‘Sepluagint’ 
and  ‘Allegoncal  interpretation. ’ 

Onkelos,  200. 

Ophites,  261. 

Order,  Divine,  354. 

Ecclesiastical,  328. 

Orelli,  388. 

Ongen,  6,  13,  33,  39,  41,  55>  6z>  7 
72,  82,  86,  91,  97,  98,  99,  100, 
103,  104,  107,  108,  1 16,  118, 

119,  125,  135,  136,  149,  153, 

154,  182,  184,  190,  191,  192. 

203,  222,  240,  261,  273,  293, 

308,  309,  316,  323,  332,  336, 

348,352,  358,  36i,363>  372,  392. 

Orr,  J,,  370, 

Ovid,  68,  196,  3 1 1. 

Oxymoron,  21,  310. 

Oxyrhynchus  papyii,  84,  1 7 1. 

Paley,  381. 

Papyri,  10,  33*  35,  84,  89,  112,  115, 
140,  157,  171,  188,  196,  205, 

310,  315,  328,  376,  383,  3S6, 

397,  400- 

Paradox,  21,  70. 

Parousia,  64,  354,  396 

Participle,  Use  of  the,  26,  172,  196, 
370,  379- 

Passive  voice,  273,  348,  350. 
in  late  Greek,  122. 

Passover,  101-104. 

Patriarchs ,  Testaments  of  the  XT I. , 
152, 233, 253, 316, 385, 394. 

Paul,  St,  his  authority;  see  ‘Apos¬ 
tolic.’ 

his  celibate  life,  138,  139,  18 1. 
his  conversion,  177,  189,  286,  338. 
his  independence,  87. 

Peace,  4,  143,  144,  323,  324,  391. 

Pearson,  Bishop,  356. 

Pelagius,  83. 

Pentecost,  389. 

Perfect  tense,  2,  192,  334. 

‘Perishing,’  18,  172,  354. 

Persecution,  87,  295,  390. 

Persius,  165. 

Personifications,  292. 

Peter,  St,  37,  181 ;  see  ‘Kephas.’ 

Petronius,  363. 


Philo,  6,  S3,  113,  147,  183, 184,  194, 
201,  299,  311. 

Phoebe,  10. 

Pholius,  146 
Pmdar,  46,  195. 

Plato,  33,  60,  0$,  88,  89,  119,  180, 
197.  277,  3*9.  347.  36S.  388 
Play  upon  words,  67,  194,  252. 

Pliny,  25,  261. 

Plural,  2,  87,  149,  179,  x86,  310,  386. 
Plutarch,  102,  292. 

Polybius,  140,  264. 

Poly  car p,  Epistle  of  in,  119,  379. 
Pope,  Alexander,  274,  277. 

Prayer,  135,  229,  230,  31 1-313- 
Predestmation,  18,  83 
Pre-existence  of  Chnst,  38,  168,  201. 
Piesence,  The  Real,  244,  245,  248. 
Priests  and  Levites,  1 87. 

Pnmasius,  13,  23,  57,  72,  74>  87, 
154,  161,  168,  228,  233,  273, 
283,  291,  339,  352,  358,  362, 
3<59>  373,  3«S- 
Pnsca,  398. 

Pronoun,  Pleonastic,  64. 

Prophesying,  230,  266,  279,  289, 
306-326. 

Propitiation  ;  see  ‘  Atonement*’ 
Proselytes,  97. 

Protagoras,  50. 

Proverbs ,  Book  of  44,  59,  281,  3 1 5. 
Psalms,  Improvised,  320. 

Psalms  of  Solomon ,  89,  1 52,  281, 
353,  394. 

Psychology  of  St  Paul,  44,  49,  373. 
Punctuation,  Questions  of,  70,  75,  83, 

1 14, 155.  157, 165,  172.  188, 
275.  293- 

Punishment,  Eternal,  18,  65,  67, 

172,  354- 
Put  gatory,  64. 

Pusey,  253. 

Pythagoras,  36. 

Quintilian,  273. 

Quotation,  50,  70,  204,  220,  363. 
Quotations  often  free,  19,  28,  41,  71, 
316.  373- 

Rabbinical  teaching,  20,  53,  81,  97, 
no,  124, 125,  201, 298, 313, 368. 
Rdbiger,  12. 

Ragg,  L.,  266. 

Ramsay,  Sir  W.,  87,  89,  105,  164, 

173,  *93,  194,  213,  232,  242, 
247,  277,  362,  383,  387,  3*8> 
390,  400. 
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Ransom,  Metaphor  of,  129. 

Readings,  Impoitant  various,  32, 
130,  135,  142,  157,  170,  189, 
206,  222,  246,  260,  291,  327, 
376,  378. 

Reason  m  woiship,  Function  of  the, 
312. 

Redemption,  27. 

Renan,  26,  81,  99, 105,  186,  281,  398. 
Kendall,  G.  II.,  too,  383,  384. 
Resell,  43,  156,  157,  K>8,  184,  102, 
210,  ax  1,  2*10,  300,  327,  338. 
Resurrection,  Doctrine  ot  the,  124, 
328  -380. 

Resurrection  of  Christ,  124,  330*364. 
Retaliation,  88,  n 6, 

Revelation,  43,  63,  322, 

Revised  Version,  15,  xi8,  119,  184, 
204,  208,  212,  214,  217,  225, 
252,  26r,  350. 

Rewards  for  virtue,  360. 

Rhemish  Version,  349,  385. 

Rhythm  in  the  Epistle,  285,  365,  378. 
Ridley  and  Latimer,  291. 
Righteousness,  27. 

Ritschl,  36. 

Ritual,  212,  2x3,  243,  246,  248,  25O, 
320. 

Robertson,  A.  T.,  xx,  12,  243,  335. 
Robertson,  R  W.,  7,  n,  14,  55,  312. 
Robinson,  0.  II.,  331,  368. 
Robinson,  K.,  X83. 

Robinson,  J.  A.,  4*  37>  59,  93,  *77, 
221,  abt,  263,  264,  268,  272, 
*99.  3*C».  3SS.  358.  376,  398- 
Rock,  201* 

Rod,  Figurative  use  of,  92,  93. 
Roman  tribunals,  x  xo. 

Rulers  of  this  world,  37,  39. 
Rutherford,  W*  G.,  208,  242,  3 6t, 

Sabatier,  A.,  340,  34*. 

Sacrifices,  Heathen,  88, 1 66,  *69, 2x5, 
Jewish,  215, 

Sadducees,  329,  354,  365. 

Saints,  xxx,  325,  395. 

Salraeron,  194* 

Salutations,  The  Apostolic,  x,  397,399- 
Salvation,  18,  38,  65,  too,  193,  225, 

Sanctification,  2,  27,  120,  X41,  14a* 
Sanday,  74,  *03,  119,  *34.  *55» 

174,  343,  *<>?,  334,  375* 

Sunday  and  Headbutt,  155,  X67,  247, 
„  35**  fib  39^,  402. 

Sanhedrin,  90,  138. 

Sassk,  96* 


Satan,  45,  Si,  98,  99,  260. 

Saul  and  Paul,  341. 

Scapegoats,  88. 

S chaff,  401. 

Schiele,  249,  351. 

Schiller-S/messy,  400. 

Schnnctlcl,  37,  40,  43,  148,  198,  214, 


„  ,  243,  325,  357- 
Schilrer,  43. 

Seal,  Figurative  use  of,  178 
Second  Adam,  357,  373,  374. 

Second  Advent,  7,  63,  155,  300,  354, 


3/4- 

believed  to  be  near,  155,  376,  377. 
Selhie,  J.  A.,  177,  201. 
Self-examination,  251. 

Seneca,  84,  86,  156,  167,  178,  195, 


277,  377* 

Septuagmt,  28,  42,  71,  92,  103,  107, 

122,  126,  139,  153,  169,  171, 

*73,  *95,  203,  216,  217,  222, 

253,  262,  2 75,  3x6,  374,  378, 

388>  394- 

Serapion,  248. 

Serapis,  171,  217. 

Sexes,  Equality  bet  ween,  134, 141,234. 

Silvan  us,  186,  188. 

Skinner,  L,  388. 

Slave  of  Christ,  149,  191. 

Slavery,  147. 

Sleep,  Figurative  use  of,  253*  337. 

Smith,  J>r.  Richard,  291. 

Smyrna,  Hpislte  of  the  Chufih  of,  3. 

Social  aspect  of  the  sacraments,  215, 
272. 

Socrates,  180,  195,  241,  273,  319. 

Sophocles,  46,  325. 

Sosthcnes,  2,  5. 

Soteriology,  X29,  149;  see  1  Atone¬ 
ment  v  and  *  Redemption.’ 

Souter,  A.,  325. 

Spirit,  44,  40,  49,  98,  100,  372. 

Spirit,  Holy,  33,  43-46*  5L  66,  X29, 
268,  272. 

Spirit  of  the  world,  45. 

Spiritual  body,  372. 

Spiritual  gifts,  5,  46,  257-284,  30X- 
328. 

Spurious  letters  of  St  Paul,  104,  105. 

Stanley,  74.  *04,  107, 146,  X47,  X52, 
158,  167,  232,  234,  245,  252, 
28X,  292,  296,  358,  36a 

Statins,  92. 

Stock,  R.,  8x. 

Stephanas,  15,  95,  395. 

Stewards,  74,  75. 

Stewart  and  Tait,  368. 
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Stoics,  33,  72,  84. 

Stone,  Darwell,  248. 

Studia  Biblica, ,  247,  285, 

Style  of  St  Paul,  7,  26,  72,  82,  86, 
89,  91,  197*  225,  268,  386 ;  see 
*  Rhythm.* 

Sub-deacons,  74. 

Subjunctive,  Deliberative,  93,  125. 
with  el,  308. 

Subordination,  Principle  of,  270,  273, 
275- 

Subordination  of  the  Son,  229, 
355- 

Sudden  transitions,  95,  351,  358, 
379- 

Suetonius,  197. 

Suicer,  74,  180,  261,  263,  293,  314, 

3*3,  399. 

Sunday,  246,  384. 

Swete,  H.  B.,  162,  182,  253,  306, 
318.  335>  337,  338,  3S2>  3S&, 
36S,  374,  377,  390,  397, 

400. 

Symbolism,  200,  201,  229,  250,  299, 

353>  377. 

Syncellus,  146. 

Table  of  the  Lord,  107,  217,  218. 
Tacitus,  ioi,  230. 

Talmud,  The,  368. 

Teachers,  Qualifications  of,  195,  279, 
284. 

Temple,  The,  187. 

Temple  of  God,  66-68,  128. 

Temple  of  idols,  171,  203. 
Temptation,  134,  209. 

Tense,  Change  of,  139,  146,  160, 
192,  3°7.  3i7,  3S5,  357,  364- 
Tertullian,  4,  20,  60,  67,  85, 88,  102, 
107,  138,  147,  154,  161,  172, 

180,  207,  211,  217,  229,  230, 

*33.  281,  293,  299,  315,  320, 

325,  359,  372,  374,  378, 

399- 

Testament,  247. 

Testament  of  the  Lord 399. 
lestaments  of  the  XI L  Patriarchs , 
152,  *33,  *53,  316,  38S,  394- 
Text  of  the  Epistle,  161. 

Thackeray,  H.  St  John,  37,  43,  99, 
1 12,  147,  152,  184,  201,  216, 

229,  373- 

Thanksgiving,  4,  313,  314. 

Eucharistic,  21 1,  213,  243,  244, 
248. 

Theatre,  85. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  47. 


Theodoret,  18,  19,  34,  38,  62,  74, 
106,  114,  145,  205,  250,  272, 
375- 

Theodotion,  378. 

Theodotus,  233. 

Theophilus,  273. 

Theophylact,  33,  266,  316,  321, 
392. 

Therapeutae,  The,  320. 

Third  day,  On  the,  334. 

Thirlwall,  Bishop,  244,  245. 

Thomson,  W.  M.,  232. 

Thorbum,  T.  J.,  335,  340,  379. 
Thucydides,  276. 

Tiberius,  289. 

Tibullus,  134. 

Timothy,  89,  90,  91,  147,  186,  188, 
I9L  390,  391- 
Tischendorf,  215,  242, 

Tisserant,  42. 

Titus,  147,  382. 

Tongues,  Gift  of,  267,  268,  279,  282, 
289,  297,  305-321. 

Tradition,  103,  228,  242. 
Transubstantiation,  245. 

Tregelles,  89,  113. 

Trench,  81,  102,  103,  251,  254,  261, 
289,  400. 

Trinity,  Doctrine  of  the,  120, 

262. 

Triplets,  25,  72,  86,  291,  300,  308, 
3i8,  355- 

Trumpet,  309,  377- 
Trying  God,  205,  218. 

Twelve,  The,  336,  338,  339. 

Tyndale,  88,  146,  234,  313,  349, 
385*  395- 
Types,  200,  203. 

Union  with  Christ,  214,  274,  277. 
Unity,  Duty  of,  277,  278. 

Unity  of  the  Church,  214,  225,  27  1, 
274,  276. 

Universalism,  353. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  196. 

Vegetius,  388. 

Veil,  Use  of  the,  229-236. 

Veitch,  231. 

Verses,  Bad  division  of,  275. 
Vicarious  suffering,  333. 

Vices  and  virtues,  1 19. 

Virgil,  63.  93.  196.  *53.337- 

Virgins,  150-160. 

Visions,  32. 
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apivica,  vii.  32-34,  33. 

aporpicuo ,  ix  10. 

&pira$,  v,  IO,  IT,  vi.  10. 
appaurrot,  xi.  30. 
dpcriroKOLTip, ,  vi.  9. 

«>ri,  iv  ii,  13,  viii.  7,  xm.  12, 
xv.  6,  \vi.  7. 

«/miv\  x.  16,  17,  \i.  23,  26-28 

«/OT>  xv*  24:. 
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dir&iv(t(Xy  ii.  3,  xv.  43. 
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m’XtW,  xiv.  7. 

atfpwv,  xv.  32. 

avnj,  vit.  1 2,  ix,  3,  etc, 

uxrrtjy  vii  12,  xi.  14,  1$. 

ttvnfr,  ii  rs,  iii.  15,  ix.  20,  27. 

dtytiafHrta,  xv,  42,  50. 

ix,  25,  xv.  52,  53, 
vii.  1 1,  12,  13. 
dcfntfiuiVy  xvi,  10, 
dtppWt  XV.  36. 

xii.  2,  xiv.  10. 
xvi.  1  5. 

*A^at#e«v,  xvi.  17. 

*1yph  iv.  I  I,  xi.  26,  xv.  2$, 
iljtvxMt  xiv.  7* 

pd$<>?,  ii.  10. 

tiunrifa  i.  I  y  17*  x.  2,  xii.  1 3, 
xv.  29. 

fidpftatMt  xiv,  1 1. 
hap vafiu ix*  6. 

Pa criXfla  iv.  20,  vL  9,  to, 

xv,  24,  50. 

Iv,  8,  xv,  25, 

fttfi(udo>f  u  6,  8* 

0uon*<fr,  vi.  3i  4, 


pkiurcj)7} pecoy  x.  30. 

pXirrejdy  1.  26,  in.  io,  viii.  9,  x.  12,  etc 

/SmiXr/,  iv.  5. 

flovXofjuu,  xii.  n. 

ftov\y  ix.  Q. 
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ftpupu,  iii.  2,  vi.  13,  viii.  8,  13,  x.  3. 
fipuxnvy  viii.  4. 

raw?,  i.  14. 
yaXa,  iii.  2,  ix.  7. 
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W«d>  vii.  9,  28,  33,  36,  etc. 

yaptfay  vii.  38. 

yf,  iv.  8,  vi.  3,  ix.  2. 

•yo'i'au),  iv.  15. 
yCv of,  xii.  10,  28,  xiv.  10. 
ytdipytoi'y  ill.  9. 
ytj}  VIII  5,  x.  26,  \v.  47. 
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23,  ix.  22,  xhi.  1,  xiv.  20,  xv.  45, 
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yivdxrxw,  i.  2 1,  ii.  8,  iii.  20,  viii.  2, 
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yXwnniy  xii.  io,  28,  30,  xiii.  r, 
xiv.  2-6,  etc. 
yi'w/tr/,  i,  10,  Vii.  25,  40. 

•yvco/nfa,  xii.  g,  xv.  1. 
yvumiti  i.  5,  viii.  1,  7,  xii.  8,  xiii.  2, 
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yoyyvfay  X.  IO. 
ypappartvSy  i,  20. 
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vii.  1,  ix.  9,  10,  15,  xiv.  37,  etc. 
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yvfxvirtm7  iv.  U. 

ytivr;,  v.  I,  vii.  1*  16,  ix.  5,  xi.  3, 
5-15,  xiv.  34,  etc. 

BatjxdvtoPy  x,  20,  21. 

Bel,  viii.  2,  xi.  19,  xv.  25,  53. 
BtUvvpty  xii.  31* 

Bti rrvtoiiy  xi.  25, 

Belirv op,  xi.  20,  2D 
B4p<»t  ix,  26. 

Btvrcpoi)  xii.  28,  xv.  47. 

Btyopaiy  ii,  14. 
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Brjhm}  xv.  27. 
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dial petris,  xii.  4-6. 

Siatpf a,  xii.  II. 
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Siafc ovoff,  iii.  5. 

SidicpLcns,  xii.  10. 
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biaoTokr),  xiv.  7. 

diardcrorcDf  vii.  1 7,  ix.  1 4,  xi.  34, 
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SUpxopat,  x.  I,  xvi.  5. 

SLK.aio(rvvrj ,  i.  30. 

&Ka«fa>,  iv.  4,  vi.  1 1, 

StKaivs,  xv.  34. 

8t6y  xii.  3,  xiv.  13. 

Sioirep,  viii.  1 3,  x.  14. 

Sion,  xv.  9. 

Sty/rao),  iv.  II. 

Sudkco,  iv.  12,  xiv.  I,  xv.  9. 

SoKeoo,  iii.  18,  iv.  9,  vn.  40,  viii.  2, 
x.  12,  xi.  16,  xn.  22,  23,  xiv.  37. 
8oKipa{a>,  iii,  13,  xi.  28,  xvi.  3. 
SoKipos,  xi.  19. 

S6ga,  ii.  7,  8,  x.  31,  xi.  7,  etc. 

vi.  20,  xii.  26. 
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doCXoff,  vii.  21-23,  xii.  13. 

8ov\6<o ,  vii.  15,  ix.  19. 

Spaa  (to  pax,  iii.  1 9. 

Swapat,  ii.  14,  iii.  I,  2,  1 1,  vii.  21, 
x.  13,  21,  xii.  3,  etc. 

Swapis,  i.  18,  ii.  4,  iv.  19,  v.  4, 
xii.  10,  28,  xiv.  1 1,  etc. 

Swards,  i.  2 6. 

Svo ,  vi.  16,  xiv.  27,  29. 

SvcrfjiTjpea,  iv.  1 3. 

S&ScKa,  ot,  XV.  5. 

idv,  iv.  15,  vi.  18,  vii.  11,  xi.  15, 
xvi.  3,  6,  etc. 

idv  pij,  viii.  8,  ix.  16,  xiv.  6,  7,  9, 
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eavrov,  iii.  1 8,  vi.  7,  19,  xi.  31, 
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iyeipto,  vi.  1 4,  xv.  4,  12,  1 3,  etc. 
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12,  ix.  6,  15,  xi.  23,  xv.  10,  etc. 
iSpaios ,  vii.  37,  xv.  58. 
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€i7rep,  viii.  5,  xv.  15. 
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ftScoXtov,  viii.  10. 
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ftjca>v,  xi.  7,  xv.  49. 
ftXtKptvta,  v.  8. 

clttov,  1.  1 5,  x.  28,  xv.  27,  etc. 
ft?,  fcr ovrai,  vi.  1 6. 
ft?,  iii.  8,  iv.  6,  vi.  16,  viii.  4,  x.  17, 
xi.  5,  xii.  9,  13,  xiv.  31,  etc. 
tlaaKova,  xiv.  21. 
elcrepxopai ,  xiv.  23,  24. 
etra,  xv.  5,  7,  24. 

ftrf,  iii.  22,  viii.  5,  x.  31,  xii.  13,  etc. 
f*c,  i.  30,  ii.  12,  viii.  6,  ix.  7,  13, 
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i<  pepovs,  xii.  27,  xiii.  9,  10,  12. 
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7,  17,  xv,  23,  eta. 
eKSixopai,  xi.  33,  xvi.  xi. 
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€KKadaipto,  v.  7. 

€KK.\r](ria,  1.  2,  iv.  1 7,  vi.  4,  vii.  17, 
x.  32,  xi.  16,  18,  22,  xii.  28,  xiv. 
#  4,  2 3,  33,  35,  xvi.  19,  etc. 

esXf yopax,  i.  27,  28. 
c#c  XV.  34, 
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€Kr<5f,  vi.  18,  xv.  27. 
fKr<if  ft  pfj,  xiv.  5,  xv.  2. 

€KTp(OfXa ,  xv.  8. 
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eXd^tOTOff,  iv,  3,  vi.  2,  xv,  9. 
iXiyxcrai,  xiv.  24. 

eXeetvdff,  XV.  19. 
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taking  scholarship  as  the  pieceding  issues  of  the  series  In  the  critical 
treatment  of  the  text,  in  noting  the  various  readings  and  the  force  of 
the  words  in  the  original  Hebrew,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Crown  8vo.  $3.00  net. 


Amos  and  Hosea.  By  William  Rainey  Harper,  Ph  D.,  LL.D., 

late  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literature  and  Piesident  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

“  He  has  gone,  with  characteristic  minuteness,  not  only  into  the  analysis 
and  discussion  of  each  point,  endeavoring  in  every  case  to  be  thoroughly 
exhaustive,  but  also  into  the  history  of  exegesis  and  discussion.  Nothing 
at  all  worthy  of  consideration  has  been  passed  by.  The  consequence  is 
that  when  one  carefully  studies  what  has  been  brought  together  in  this 
volume,  either  upon  some  passage  of  the  two  prophets  treated,  or  upon 
some  question  of  critical  or  antiquarian  importance  in  the  introductory 
portion  of  the  volume,  one  feels  that  he  has  obtained  an  adequately 
exhaustive  view  of  the  subject.” — The  Interior. 

Crown  8vo.  $3.00  net. 


Esther.  By  L.  B.  Paton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary. 

This  scholarly  and  critical  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Esther  presents 
in  full  the  remarkable  additions  to  the  Massoretic  text  and  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  various  versions  beginning  with  the  Greek  translation  and 
continuing  through  the  Vulgate  and  Peshitto  down  to  the  Talmud  and 
Targums.  These  are  not  given  in  full  in  any  other  commentary,  yet 
they  are  very  important  both  for  the  history  of  the  text  and  the  history 
of  the  exegesis. 

Ciown  8vo.  $2.25  net. 
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Ecclesiastes.  By  George  A  Barton,  Ph  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pa. 

u  It  is  a  relief  to  find  a  commentator  on  Ecclesiastes  who  is  not  en¬ 
deavoring  to  defend  some  new  theory.  This  volume,  in  the  International 
Commentary  senes,  treats  the  l>ook  m  a  scholatly  and  sensible  fashion, 
presenting  the  conclusions  of  earlier  scholars  together  with  the  author’s 
own,  and  providing  thus  all  the  information  that  any  student  needs” 

— The  Con  gregationa  list 
Crown  8vo.  $2.25  net. 


St.  Matthew.  By  (he  Rev.  Willoughby  C.  Allen,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

“As  a  mic  ro sco pic*  and  practically  exhaustive  study  and  itemized  state¬ 
ment  of  the  probable  or  jiossiblc  sources  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and 
of  their  relations,  one  to  another,  this  work  has  not  been  surpassed, 
I  doubt  if  it  has  been  equaled.  And  the  author  is  not  by  any  means 
lacking  in  spiritual  insight.” — The  Methodist  Review  (Nashville). 

Crown  Svo.  $3.00  net . 


St.  Mark.  By  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Go  trim,  D.T).,  sometime  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis,  V ,  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia. 

“The  whole  make-up  is  that  of  a  thoroughly  helpful,  instructive  critical 
study  of  the  Word,  surpassing  anything  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in 
the  English  language,  and  to  students  and  clergymen  knowing  the 
pro[>er  use  of  a  commentary  it  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid.” 

— The  Lutheran  Quarterly. 
Crown  8vo,  $2.50  net. 


St.  Luke.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.,  sometime  Master  of 
University  College,  Durham. 


<r  We  are  pleased  with  the  thoroughness  and  scientific  accuracy  of  the 
interpretations. .  * «  It  seems  to  us  that  the  prevailing  characteristic  of 
‘he  book  is  common  sense,  fortified  by  learning  and  piety.” 

—The  Herald  and  Presbyter . 
Crown  8vo.  $3.00  net. 


Romans.  By  the  Rev.  William  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev. 
A*  C.  Hkadlam,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Kings  College,  London. 

*  We  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  this  as  the  best  commentary  on  Romans 
yet  written  in  English.  It  will  do  much  to  popularize  this  admirable 
and  much  needed  *erf<%  by  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  be  critical  and 
scholarly  and  at  the  same  time  devout  and  spiritual,  and  intelligible  to 
plain  Bible  readers.” — The  Church  Standard, 

Crown  8 vo.  $3.00  net* 
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VOLUMES  NOW  READY 

Ephesians  and  Colossians.  By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Abbott,  d.d., 

D.Litt.,  formerly  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek,  now  of  Hebrew,  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Dublin. 

“An  able  and  independent  piece  of  exegesis,  and  one  that  none  of  us  can 
afford  to  be  without.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  made  himself 
master  of  this  theme.  His  exegetical  perceptions  are  keen,  and  we  are 
especially  grateful  for  his  strong  defense  of  the  integrity  and  apostolicity 
of  these  two  great  monuments  of  Pauline  teaching.” — The  Expositor . 

Crown  8vo.  $2.50  net. 


Philippians  and  Philemon.  By  Rev.  Marvin  r.  Vincent,  d  d., 

Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

“  Professor  Vincent’s  Commentary  appears  to  me  not  less  admirable  for 
its  literary  merit  than  for  its  scholarship  and  its  clear  and  discriminating 
discussions  of  the  contents  of  these  Epistles.” — Dr.  George  P,  Fisher. 

Crown  8vo.  $2.00  net. 


St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude.  By  the  Rev.  cham.es  bigg,  d.d., 

sometime  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University, 
New  York. 

“The  careful  and  thorough  student  will  find  here  a  vast  amount  of  In¬ 
formation  most  helpful  to  him  in  his  studies  and  researches.  The  inter¬ 
national  Critical  Commentary,  to  which  it  belongs,  will  prove  a  great 
boon  to  students  and  ministers.” — The  Canadian  Congregationalism 

Crown  ft vo.  W.50  mi. 


Genesis.  By  the  Rev.  John  Skinner,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Professor  of 
Old  Testament  Language  and  Literature,  College  of  Presbyterian  Church 
of  England,  Cambridge,  England. 

“  Exant  scholarship,  a  scientific  temper  of  mind,  and  the  reverence  of 
a  believer  in  Divine  revelation  combine  to  render  Principal  Skinner 
an  ideal  commentator  on  the  Book  of  Genesis.  The  work  before  us 
will  unquestionably  take  its  place  in  the  very  front  rank  of  modern  Old 
Testament  commentaries.  We  can  award  it  no  higher  praise  than  to 
say  that  it  need  not  shrink  from  comparison  with  what  has  hitherto 
been  facile  princeps  in  the  series  to  which  it  belongs — Driver’s  Deu¬ 
teronomy.”— Rev.  J.  A.  Selbie,  D.D.,  in  The  Expository  Times , 

Crown  8vo.  $3,00  net 
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The  Books  of  Chronicles.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  L.  Curtis, 

Ph  D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ilebxcw,  Yale  University,  and  Rev.  AlbertA. 
Madskn,  Ph.P. 

“The  Commentary  deserves  unstinted  praise,  and  will  be  found  of 
extreme  value  by  all  who  are  interested  in  this  late  constituent  of  the 
Canon,  which  possesses  so  much  interest  alike  from  the  literary  and 
the  religious  stand-point.  Dr.  Curtis  has  supplied  the  English-speaking 
student  of  the  Old  Testament  with  prcc  iscly  the  work  he  required.” 

—Rev.  J.  A.  Sh&iUK,  D.D.,  in  The  Expository  Times . 

Crown  Svo.  $3.00  net  (Postage  additional). 
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EDITORS'  PREFACE 

npIIEOLOGY  has  made  great  and  rapid  advances 
-1*.  in  recent  years.  New  lines  of  investigation  have 
been  opened  up,  fresh  light  has  been  cast  upon 
many  subjects  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  the  historical 
method  has  been  applied  with  important  results.  This 
has  prepared  the  way  for  a  Library  of  Theological 
Science,  and  has  created  the  demand  for  it  It  has  also 
made  it  at  once  opportune  and  practicable  now  to  se¬ 
cure  the  services  of  specialists  in  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  Theology,  and  to  associate  them  in  an  enter- 
prise  which  will  furnish  a  record  of  Theological 
inquiry  up  to  date. 

This  Library  is  designed  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
Christian  Theology.  Each  volume  is  to  be  complete 
in  itself,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  form  part  of  a 
carefully  planned  whole.  One  of  the  Editors  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  volume  of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  which  will 
give  the  history  and  literature  of  each  department,  at 
well  as  of  Theology  as  a  whole. 
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The  Library  is  intended  to  form  a  series  of  Text* 
Books  for  Students  of  Theology. 

The  Authors,  therefore,  aim  at  conciseness  and  com¬ 
pactness  of  statement.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  in 
view  that  large  and  increasing  class  of  students,  in  other 
departments  of  inquiry,  who  desire  to  have  a  systematic 
and  thorough  exposition  of  Theological  Science.  Tech¬ 
nical  matters  will  therefore  be  thrown  into  the  form  of 
notes,  and  the  text  will  be  made  as  readable  and  attract¬ 
ive  as  possible. 

The  Library  is  international  and  interconfessional.  It 
will  be  conducted  in  a  catholic  spirit,  and  in  the 
interests  of  Theology  as  a  science. 

Its  aim  will  be  to  give  full  and  impartial  statements 
both  of  the  results  of  Theological  Science  and  of  'he 
questions  which  are  still  at  issue  in  the  different 
departments. 

The  Authors  will  be  scholars  of  recognized  reputation 
in  the  several  branches  of  study  assigned  to  them.  They 
will  be  associated  with  each  other  and  with  the  Editors 
in  the  effort  to  provide  a  series  of  volumes  which  may 
adequately  represent  the  present  condition  of  investi¬ 
gation,  and  indicate  the  way  for  further  progress. 

Charles  A.  Briggs 
Stewart  D.  F.  Salmond 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  VOLUMES  AND  AUTHORS 

THEOLOGICAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  By  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D., 
D.Litt.,  Professor  of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Symbolic*,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA¬ 
MENT,  By  8.  K.  Driver,  P.P.,  P.Litt ,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  [Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition, 

CANON  AND  TEXT  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

[Author  to  be  announced  later . 

OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  By  HENRY  Preserved  SMITH,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Literature,  Meadville,  Pa.  [Now  Ready . 

CONTEMPORARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By 

Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  LL.1>.,  D.Litt.,  President  and  Professor  of 
Hebrew*  Union  Theologa  al  Seminary,  New  York. 

THEOLOGY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  A.  B.  DAVIDSON,  D.P., 
LL.I),,  sometime  Professor  of  Hebrew,  New  College,  Edinburgh. 

[Now  Ready. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA¬ 
MENT,  Bv  Rev.  James  Moeeatt,  B.D.,  Minister  United  Fiee  Church, 
Broughty  Ferry,  Siolhtnd*  [Now  Ready. 

CANON  AND  TEXT  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  CASPAR  RknA 
Crk(;<irv,  !),!>„  LL.P  ,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the 

University  of  Leipzig.  [Now  Ready. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.  By  Wn.UAM  Sanday,  P.D.,  LL.D.,  Lady 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

A  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE.  By 
Arthur  C  McGiffrrt,  I). I).*  Professor  of  Church  History,  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  New  York.  [Now  Ready. 

CONTEMPORARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By 

Frank  C.  Porter,  1X1).,  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

THEOLOGY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  By  George  B  STEVENS, 
IX  D,,  sometime  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  [AVw  Ready. 

BIBLICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY.  By  0.  BUCHANAN  CRAY,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford. 

THE  ANCIENT  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  Br  Robirt  Rainy,  D.IX, 
XJLD.,  sometime  Frineipal  of  Now  College,  Edinburgh.  [Mw  R**dy. 

THE  LATIN  CHURCH  FROM  GREGORY  THE  GREAT  TO  THE 
COUNCIL  OF  TRENT*  [Author  to  be  announced  later * 
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THE  GREEK  AND  EASTERN  CHURCHES.  By  W.  F.  ADENEY,  D.D., 
Principal  of  Independent  College,  Manchester.  [ Now  Ready. 

THE  REFORMATION.  By  T.  M.  Lindsay,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  United 
Free  College,  Glasgow.  [2  vols.  Now  Ready. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  LATIN  COUNTRIES  SINCE  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
TRENT.  By  Paul  Sabatier,  D.Litt.,  Drome,  France. 

SYMBOLICS.  By  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  D  Litt.,  Professor  of 
Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Symbolics,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York. 

HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE.  By  G.  P.  Fisher,  D.D., 
LL.D ,  sometime  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  [Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTIONS.  By  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  D.D.,  sometime 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  [Now  Ready. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION.  By  George  Gallaway,  D.D.,  Minister 
of  United  Free  Church,  Castle  Douglas,  Scotland. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGIONS.  By  GEORGE  F.  Moork,  D  D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  in  Harvard  University. 

APOLOGETICS.  By  A.  B.  BRUCE,  D.D.,  sometime  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow 

[Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition . 

THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRI N E  OF  GOD.  By  WlLLI AM  N.  CLARKE,  D.  1)., 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary. 

[IVow  Ready. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  MAN.  By  WILLIAM  P,  PATERSON,  D.D.,  Professor 

of  Divinity,  University  of  Edinburgh. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OFCHRIST.  By  H.  R.  MACKINTOSH,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Systematic  Theology,  New  College,  Edinburgh. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  SALVATION.  By  GEORGE  B.  St*- 
tens,  D.D.,  sometime  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  Yale  University. 

[Now  Ready. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE.  By  WlLUAM  ADAM* 
Brown,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York. 

CHRISTIAN  ETHICS.  By  Newman  Smyth,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  Congreg** 
tional  Church,  New  Haven.  [Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  PASTOR  AND  THE  WORKING  CHURCH.  By 

Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  Congregational  Church,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  [Now  Ready . 

THE  CHRISTIAN  preacher.  By  A.  E.  Garvie,  D.D.,  Principal  of 
New  College,  London,  England. 

OTHER  VOLUMES  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  LATER. 
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VOLUMES  NOW  READY 

An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 

merit.  By  Professor  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D.Litt. 

“As  a  whole  there  is  probably  no  lx>ok  in  the  English  Language  equal 
to  this  ‘  Introduction  to  the  Literatuie  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  the 
student  who  desires  to  understand  what  the  modern  criticism  thinks 
about  the  Bible.” —Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  The  Outlook. 

Crown  8vo.  $3  50  net. 


A  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age. 

By  Author  C.  McOieekrt,  Ph.1).,  D.D. 

44  The  t  Iearness,  self-consistency,  and  force  of  the  whole  impression  of 
AfKUitolic  Christianity  with  which  we  leave  this  book  goes  far  to  guar¬ 
antee  its  permanent  value  and  success.” — The  Expositor. 

Crown  8vo.  $3.50  net. 


Christian  Ethics.  By  nf.wman  smyth,  d.d. 

44 A*  this  txx>k  is  the  latest,  so  it  is  the  fullest  anti  most  attractive  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  that  we  ore  familiar  with.  Patient  and  exhaustive 
in  its  method  of  inquiry,  and  stimulating  and  suggestive  in  the  topic  it 
handles,  we  are  confident  that  it  will  be  a  help  to  the  task  of  the  moral 
undemanding  and  interpretation  of  human  life.” — The  Living  Church. 

Crown  8vo.  $3.50  net. 


Apologetics ;  or,  Christianity  Defensively  Stated. 

By  Alexander  Badmaxn  Bruce,  D.D. 

44  We  have  not  for  a  long  time  taken  a  book  in  hand  that  is  more 
stimulating  to  faith.  .  .  .  Without  commenting  further,  we  repeat  that 
this  volume  is  the  ablest,  moat  scholarly,  most  advanced,  and  sharpest 
defence  of  Christianity  that  has  ever  Ixien  written.  No  theological 
library  should  be  without  it.” — Zion's  Herald. 

Crown  Svo.  $3.50  net. 


Old  Testament  History,  by  henry  preserved  smith,  d.d. 

w  Prof.  Smith  has,  by  his  comprehensive  and  vitalised  history,  laid  all  who 
cart  for  the  Old  Testament  under  great  obligations.” — The  Independent. 

Crown  Svo.  $3.50  net. 
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VOLUMES  NOW  READY 

The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Georg*  b. 

Stevens,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

“  It  is  a  fine  example  of  painstaking,  discriminating,  impartial  research 
and  statement.” — The  Congregationalism  Crown  8vo.  $2.50  net. 


History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  George  p.  fisher, 

D  D.,  LL.D. 

"  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  Dr.  Fisher  has  produced  the  best  History 
of  Doctrine  that  we  have  in  English.” — The  New  York  Evangehst. 

Crown  8vo.  $2.50  net. 


The  Christian  Pastor  and  the  Working  Church. 

By  Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

“A  comprehensive,  inspiring  and  helpful  guide  to  a  busy  pastor.  One 
finds  in  it  a  multitude  of  practical  suggestions  for  the  development  of 
the  spiritual  and  working  life  of  the  Church,  and  the  answer  to  many 
problems  that  are  a  constant  perplexity  to  the  faithful  minister.” 

— The  Christian  Intelligencer. 
Crown  8vo.  $2.50  net. 


Christian  Institutions.  By  Alexander  V.  B.  Allen,  D.D. 

“  Professor  Allen’s  Christian  Institutions  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  permanent  contribution  which  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  has  yet  made  to  general  theological 
thought.” — The  American  Journal  of  Theology . 

Crown  8vo.  $2.50  net. 


The  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  A.  B.  Davidson, 

D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt. 

“  We  hope  eveiy  clergyman  will  not  rest  content  until  he  has  procured 
and  studied  this  most  admirable  and  useful  book.  Every  really  useful 
question  relating  to  man  —  his  nature,  his  fall,  and  his  redemption, 
his  present  life  or  grace,  his  life  after  death,  his  future  life,  is 
treated  of.” — The  Canadian  Churchman .  Crown  8vo.  $2  50  net 


The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation.  By  Gxoko*  B. 

Stevens,  D  D  ,  LL.D. 

“  Professor  Stevens  has  performed  a  task  of  great  importance,  certain  to 
exert  wide  and  helpful  influence  in  settling  the  minds  of  men.  He  baa 
treated  the  subject  historically  and  has  given  to  Christ  the  first  place  in 
interpreting  his  own  mission.” — Congugationalist  and  Christian  World, 

Crown  8vo.  $2.50  ntL 
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VOLUMES  NOW  READY 

The  Ancient  Catholic  Church.  By  Robert  Rainey,  d.d.,ll.d. 

“Ah  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  formative  stage  of  the  Church's  ex¬ 
perience  the  volume  will  easily  find  its  place  in  the  front  rank  among 
books  on  the  subject  composed  in  the  English  language." — The  Interior . 

Crown  8vo.  $2.50  net . 


The  Reformation  in  Germany.  By  Thomas  M.  Lindsay, 
M.A.,  D.D. 

“The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  most  excellent,  and  while  it  is  a 
worthy  and  scholarly  account  it  is  so  arranged  that  for  the  student  of 
the  Reformation  it  is  almost  encyclopedic  in  its  convenience  and  con¬ 
ciseness.  It  is  a  book  no  library,  public  or  private,  can  really  be 
without." — Record  of  Christian  Work. 

Crown  8 vo.  $2.50  net. 


The  Reformation  in  Lands  Beyond  Germany.  By  thoma* 

M.  Lindsay,  D.D. 

“  Together  these  two  volumes  will  at  once  take  their  place  as  the  clas¬ 
sical  English  History  of  the  Reformation." — The  Expository  Times. 

“The  gtxKl  balance  of  material  which  he  has  attained  by  a  self-denying 
exclusion,  as  well  as  by  much  research  and  inclusion  of  fresh  material, 
makes  the  work  a  real  addition  to  our  materials  for  study." 

— The  Congregationalism 
Ciown  8 vo.  $*.5°  ***• 


Canon  and  Text  of  the  New  Testament  By  caspr*  Rw»t 

Grscory,  D.D,,  I.L.D. 

44  The  book  is  a  treasury  of  learning,  and  Its  fairness  in  dealing  with  the 
matter  in  hand  is  admirable.  From  first  to  last,  the  purpose  of  the 
author  is  not  to  show  upon  how  slight  basis  our  confidence  in  the  can- 
onidty  of  the  New  Testament  is  based,  but  rather  upon  how  solid  a 
foundation  our  confidence  rests." — Journal  and  Messenger. 

Crown  8vo.  la.sofnt 


The  Greek  and  Eastern  Churches.  By  wax.™  f.  a»*n*y, 

M.A.,  D.D. 

“It  seems  to  me  an  excellent  and  most  useful  piece  of  work.  I  do 
not  know  anything  in  English  which  covers  the  same  ground  and 
am  sure  Dr.  Adency  has  put  us  all  in  his  debt  by  his  scholarly,  well- 
balanced  and  judicious  treatment" — Prof.  William  Adams  Brown . 

Crown  8vo<  $2.50  mi. 
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The  Christian  Doctrine  of  God.  By  William  N.  Clarke,  D.D. 

“  The  book  is  a  treasury  of  learning,  and  its  fairness  in  dealing  with 
the  matter  in  hand  is  admirable.  From  first  to  last,  the  purpose  of  the 
author  is  not  to  show  upon  how  slight  basis  our  confidence  in  the 
canonicity  of  the  New  Testament  is  based,  but  rather  upon  how  solid 
a  foundation  our  confidence  rests.” — Journal  and  Messenger. 

Crown  8vo.  $2.50  net. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  By  James  Moffatt,  B  D.,  D.D. 

“  In  point  of  scholarship,  breadth  of  treatment,  and  mastery  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  at  issue,  it  will  bear  comparison  with  Driver’s  companion  volume 
on  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  than  which  no  higher  praise 
can  be  given.  .  .  .  The  student  will  find  in  Dr.  Moffatt’s  volume  the 
most  complete  presentation  as  yet  attemnted  by  any  scholar  of  all  that 
modern  critical  scholarship  has  done  for  the’  literature  of  the  New 
Testament  ” — Scotsman. 


Crown  8vo.  $2.50  net 


